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Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washinfjton^  B.  C,  October  27, 1870. 

Sm :  Less  than  eight  mdnths  have  elapsed  since  I  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  this  office.  I  found  that  the  entire  working  force  of  this  Bu- 
reau at  that  time  consisted  of  two  clerks,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  each,  and 
that  the  rooms  assigned  to  its  use  were  so  crowded  with  books,  pamph- 
lets, and  desks  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  successful  clerical  work. 

The  aid  you  were  able  to  afford  me,  by  the  detail  of  an  additional 
clerk,  was  of  great  service.  The  efficiency  of  the  office  was  further  in- 
creased by  the  favorable  action  of  Congress  in  passing  the  law  of  July 
12, 1870,  allowing  three  clerks,  one  at  $1,800,  one  at  $1,600,  and  one  at 
$1,400,  and  a  messenger  at  $840,  and  also  making  an  appropriation  of 
$3,000  for  additional  work  in  compiling  statistics  and  preparing  reports. 

Since  September  the  work  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  transfer 
of  the  office  to  the  more  ample  quarters  supplifed  by  your  order.  The 
office  had  already  experienced  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  First 
established  as  an  independent  Department,  it  was  afterward  reduced 
to  all  office  in  the  Interior  Department,  where  now  the  law  styles  it  a 
Bureau.  The  salary  of  the  Commissioner,  originally  $4,000,  had  been 
diminished  to  $3,000.  The  compensation  of  the  clerical  force  had  suffered 
a  corresponding  reduction.  In  addition  to  the  difficulties  and  limita- 
tions in  the  office  itself,  I  was  at  once  made  conscious  of  most  serious 
obstacles,  arising  not  only  from  a  general  misapprehension  with  regard 
to  the  character  and  objects,  but  from  a  failure  to  see  any  necessity  for 
the  existence,  of  the  Bureau. 

The  idea  of  national  attention  to  education,  as  well  as  to  agriculture, 
had  been  urged  in  vain  by  Washington  and  his  compeers,  and  repeated 
from  time  to  time  by  many  of  our  most  patriotic  statesmen,  until  finally 
the  special  action  of  a  convention  of  school  superintendents,  in  a  well- 
considered  memorial  to  Congress,  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  law,  ap- 
proved March  2, 1867,  establishing  a  Department  of  Education  "for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and 
of  diffusing  such  information  respecting  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  through- 
out the  country.'' 

The  puri)ose  of  the  Department  was  thus  clearly  stated  and  its  work 
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fully  defined  in  the  law  establishing  it,  but  the  publication  of  its  reports 
and  documents  has  been  on  a  scale  so  limited  as  not  to  give  to  the 
country  at  large  any  general  knowledge  of  the  amount  or  utility  of  the 
labor  performed.  The  number  and  variety  of  applications  made  to  this 
office  for  reports,  documents,  statistics,  and  educational  information  of 
every  kind,  coming  from  every  section  of  our  country,  and  from  foreign 
countries,  would,  I  think,  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  there  was 
urgent  demand  for  some  such  center  of  information,  at  least. 

The  small  edition  of  the  only  report  which  had  been  published  by  the 
Department  was  soon  exhausted.  No  copies-  remained  when  I  assumed 
these  duties.  Much  information,  including  school  statistics  and  discus- 
sions of  associated  topics,  at  home  and  abroad,  had  been  collected.  A 
very  large  share  of  these  collections,  of  immediate  and  special  value  to 
teachers,  had  waited  at  least  two  years  for  publication.  Previously 
made  familiar,  by  experience  and  observation,  with  the  direction  of  edu- 
cational inquiries  in  the  country,  I  have  been  specially  impressed  with 
the  national  responsibility  in  regard  to  them,  in  my  endeavors  to  an- 
swer the  correspondence  addressed  to  this  office.  The  extent  and 
variety  of  answers  required  compelled  the  most  economical  methods, 
and  made  it  necessary  that  I  should  consult  the  most  apparent  educa- 
tional demands,  and  endeavor  to  meet  them,  as  far  as  lay  in  the  capacity 
of  the  office.  * 

The  inquiries  respecting  the  establishment  of  and  improvements  in 
State,  city,  university,  and  technical  systems  of  education,  and  with 
regard  to  various  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  sometimes 
involving  the  discussion  of  theories,  and  the  classification  and  comparison 
of  facts,  scattered  through  all  the  various  countries,  and  running  back 
to  the  earliest  observations  respecting  the  training  and  culturi>  of  the 
young,. altogether  so  entirely  beyond  the  clerical  ability  of  the  office  to 
answer,  soon  revealed  to  me  how  little  those  understood  the  nature  or 
extent  of  the  public  demand  for  the  office  who  unwisely  sought  to  limit 
or  to  destroy  it.  Every  mail  brought  a  demand  for  printed  documents, 
which  could  only  be  answered  by  the  information  that  they  were  not  in 
existence.  Again  and  again  educators  and  agents  of  foreign  countries 
applied  for  statements  of  the  statistics  of  education  in  America,  which 
had  never  been  made  out,  and  for  the  preparation  of  which  the  data  had 
never  been  collected,  the  nearest  approach  being  the  reports  on  the  sub- 
ject published  by  foreign  governments,  prepared  by  gentlemen  who  had 
visited  this  country,  and  who  had  been  largely  indebted  to  my  prede- 
cessor for  the  materials  used. 

In  our  country  the  attention  turned  to  illiteracy  by  the  facts  brought 
out  in  connection  with  the  late  war,  and  the  means  adopted  for  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  especially  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  defining  the  right  to  vote  and 
making  that  right  so  nearly  universal,  revealed  the  anxiety  awakened 
in  the  patriotic  minds  of  our  people  that  intelligence  and  virtue  should 
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be  at  least  equally  extended  and  assured.  Many  sought  these  various 
facts  as  exhibited  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country ;  the  ques- 
tions cannot  be  easily  characterized :  The  number  of  those  who  can,  and 
of  those  who  cannot,  read  and  write  j  the  ratio  of  the  illiterate  to  the 
total  population ;  methods  and  instrumentalities  for  awakening  an  inter- 
est in  education,  and  establishing  schools  in  various  portions  of  the 
South  J  the  bearing  of  knowledge  or  ignorance  on  the  well-being  of  com- 
munities and  the  productiveness  of  industries. 

In  the  midst  of  these  questions  coming  up  from  numerous  quarters, 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  May  passed  a  resolution  inquiring 
respecting  the  progress  and  condition  of  education  in  the  South.  There 
was  still  considerable  question  in  Congress  as  to  how  far  the  capacity 
of  the  office  should  be  increased,  the  work  becoming  enormous  for  the 
force  at  command,  while  the  uncertainty  in  this  respect  prevented  the 
laying  of  any  extended  plans  of  operations  for  the  future.  Seeking 
always  to  attend  promptly,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  correspondence,  I 
was  compelled  to  forego  all  other  work  for  the  time  to  answer  the  above- 
named  House  resolution,  entertaining  the  hope  that  the  publication  of 
the  material  collected  by  my  predecessor,  and  of  the  special  report  of 
the  facts  in  the  South,  "would  enable  me,  in  a  measure,  to  answer  the  cor- 
respondence with  printed  matter,  and  so  allow  my  attention  to  be 
turned  to  the  advancement  of  some  general  plan  of  office  work.  But 
Congress  adjourned  without  ordering  the  publication  of  either  of  the 
several  reports.  Correspondence  was,  consequently,  the  only  means 
left  to  the  office  by  which  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it  for  information. 

Your  order,  howevier,  for  the  publication  of  a  circular  of  information 
in  August  gave  great  relief  in  this  respect.  Three  thousand  copies  have 
been  distributed,  and  the  number  printed  will  not  supply  the  demand. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  no  form  of  printed  information  on  educational 
subjects  at  my  command,  neither  speeches  in  Congress,  addresses  by  our 
educators  at  their  conventions,  reports  of  State  and  city  superintend- 
ents, or  of  universities,  colleges,  or  special  schools,  but  what  has  been 
laid  under  contribution  and  sent  to  inquirers  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  A  very  large  amount  of  the  journals  and  other  writings  of 
Hon.  Horace  Mann  were  presented  for  gratuitous  distribution  by  Mrs. 
Mann.* 

I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  different  State,  county,  and  city 

•  I  take  the  liberty  to  give  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  from 
Mrs.  Mann,  throwing  light  on  the  pioneer  labors  of  her  distinguished  hnsband  and 
suggestive  of  encouragement  to  those  now  similarly  engaged : 

"  The  preparation  of  the  abstracts  was  an  enormous  work  that  took  throe  solid 
months  iu  the  year  of  long  days  of  labor.  The  manuscripts  from  which  they  were  col- 
lated stood  a  pile  of  three  feet  in  height  from  the  floor,  and  their  writers  were  often 
so  illiterate  that  the  words  ran  into  each  other  all  across  the  page  and  were  spelled 
wrong  individuaUy  besides ;  but  we  learned  by  degrees  to  decipher  them,  and  some- 
times found  that  very  badly  spelled  reports  were  written  by  very  original  and  intelli- 
g<uit  school  committee-men  who  had  never  subdued  our  rebeUious  spellinc." 
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siiperinteudents  the  desirableness  of  the  adoption,  by  every  one,  of  the 
plan,  already  working  so  well  in  many  places,  of  making  ^ach  office  of 
supervision  a  center  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  works  and 
reports  on  education  and  school  apparatus,  proposing  to  them  and  to 
foreign  educators  to  aid  in  establishing  a  system  of  exchange  by  which 
the  usefulness  of  all  these  aids  to  education  would  be  greatly  extended. 
In  the  furtherance  of  this  plan,  special  aid  has  been  extended  by  num- 
erous superintendents  and  teachers,  and  I  have  received  and  sent  out 
thousands  of  books  and  pamphlets  to  inquirers  and  educators  in  this 
and  foreign  countries.  The  work  is  hardly  begun,  and  yet  it  already 
gives  promise  of  large  and  most  useful  results.  Our  own  country  is 
greatly  deficient  in  these  collections  of  educational  aids.  There  should, 
at  least,  be  a  specimen  of  text-books  and  other  school  works,  of  appar- 
atus, of  plans  of  school  architecture,  &c.,  at  the  national  capital  and 
at  the  capital  of  each  State,  and,  in  connection  with  the  system  of  edu- 
cation, in  each  of  the  large  cities.  Indeed,  the  more  widely  we  can  mul- 
tiply and  extend  this  plan,  the  better. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  gathering  apparatus  had  been  attempted  by 
this  office  5  there  had  been  no  opportunity.  The  Bureau  had,  however, 
the  advantage  of  the  most  complete  collection  of  educational  reports, 
statistics,  and  authorities,  both  American  and  foreign,  existing  in  the 
country.  It  included  the  private  educsitional  library  of  the  late  Com- 
missioner, Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  the  product  of  a  lifetime  of 
assiduous  labor.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  reports  and  catalogues,  and 
is  a  great  repository  of  educational  information,  and  should  unquestion- 
ably, m  due  time,  be  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the  i)ermanent 
use  of  this  office. 

Since  our  occupation  of  larger  quarters  I  have  undertaken  the  be- 
ginning of  a  collection  of  apparatus  and  text-books,  which  I  hope  will 
be  extended  until  it  includes  every  improvement  made  in  this  direc- 
tion either  among  our  own  people  or  in  foreign  lands. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confused  pressure  of  these  numerous  demands, 
which  could  not  be  systematically  met  by  my  inadequate  clerical  force, 
which  allowed  me  to  merely  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  correspondence, 
but  compelled  me  to  defer  a  full  answer,  I  sought  to  push  those  inqui- 
ries and  accumulate  the  materials  necessary  for  a  national  report  on  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  a  Department  of  Education, 
which  now  regulates  the  conduct  of  this  Bureau,  the  Commissioner  is 
required  "  to  present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  the  results, 
of  his  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts 
and  recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purpose  for 
which  this  Department  is  established.'' 

How  difficult  and  perplexing  this  undertaking  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe.  Much  had  been  done  by  my  predecessor  to  facilitate  it ;  yet 
no  general  report  had  been  published.    The  vast  field  stretched  out 
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from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  gulf  to  lake,  penetrated  by  no  geneial  sys- 
tem, but  presenting  the  greatest  variety  and  diversity  of  facts.  Early, 
however,  on  enteriog  upon  my  duties,  a  plan  was  sketched  and  work 
directed  accordingly.  My  object  has  been  to  exclude  no  fact  which  con- 
veyed an  educational  lesson  or  suggestion  to  the  American  people.  I 
would,  if  possible,  by  every  statement  and  allusion,  aid  in  correcting 
the  too  prevalent  erroneous  idea^g  in  regard. to  education.  Why  should 
it  be  limited  to  what  is  done  in  the  school-room  or  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  college,  or  of  the  professional  and  industrial  schools!  Why  should 
not  every  parent  feel  that  the  education  of  man  here  begins  with  the 
cradle,  and  every  citizen  carry  about  with  him  the  conviction  that  it 
ends  only  with  the  grave,  and  shape  American  education  so  as  to  com- 
prehend those  limits  in  every  life,  and  enable  it  to  reach  the  highest 
possible  attainments!  In  this  ideal  every  educational  force,  whether 
affecting  body  or  mind,  in  childhood  or  age,  of  the  individual  or  com- 
munities, would  have  its  appropriate  place.  Educators  must  lift  this 
conception  up  before  the  people ;  the  public  mind  must  grow  into  an 
apprehension  of  it.  The  great  educational  instrumentalities  must  come 
to  adjust  themselves  to  their  appropriate  places  in  it.  Then  they  will 
find  no  room  for  conflict,  no  occasion  for  disparagement.  What  is  so 
generally  termed  education,  that  work  limited  to  elementary,  secondary, 
and  superior  instruction,  will  present  a  harmony  excelled  only  by  that  of 
the  spheresjeacKstudy,  the  languages,  ancient  and  modem,,  and  the  sci- 
ences and  arts  and  industries,  will  have  its  place,  and  all  these  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  work  of  the  home,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  forum,  the 
work  shop,  the  making,  the  administration,  and  adjudication  of  laws, 
presenting  a  structmre  of  society  penetrated  by  principles  illustrating 
correctly  the  relation  of  the  human  and  the  divine ;  a  structure,  which 
wherever  it  touches  human  life  restrains  all  its  tendencies  to  vice,  crime, 
and  degradation,  and  inspires  it  to  efforts  of  intelligence  and  virtue. 

A  report  on  American  education,  based  on  this  idea,  though  only  * 
what  should  have  been  begun  at  the  organization  of  the  nation,  and 
CTown  with  its  growth  and  by  its  annual  issues  inspired  the  improvement 
of  every  human  condition  in  the  land,  having  been  so  long  neglected, 
when  first  suggested  to  many  educators,  naturally  would  not  be  under- 
stood, and  would  be  compelled  to  wait  somewhat  for  universal  coopera- 
tion. Accordingly,  some  time  elapsed  before  the  inquiries  of  the  Bureau 
began  to  receive  from  every  quarter  the  answers  desired.  The  last  two 
months,  however,  have  brought  together  far  more  material  than  the 
working  force  of  the  oflBce  could  handle  satisfactorily.  A  somewhat 
careful  count  and  estimate  of  the  different  persons  who  have  contributed 
material  by  correspondence  or  sending  pamphlets,  places  the  number 
above  four  thousand.  Not  attempting  to  be  historical,  it  has  some  data 
extending  over  a  period  of  several  years,  and  in  a  few  eases  reaching 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  State  or  city  systems,  affording  considerable 
aid  for  a  comparison  of  the  past  with  the  present. 
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The  papers  on  special  topics  have  been  introduced  to  meet  some 
special  necessity  pressed  upon  my  attention,  or  to  tarn  the  inquiries  of 
educators  in  direotions  where  they  may  find  immediate  and  advanta- 
geous results.  The  names  of  the  writers  are  attached.  Each  has  had 
some  peculiar  opportunity  or  advantage  for  the  preparation  of  the  paper 
presented.  In  each  case  this  office  has  endeavored  to  furnish  the  statis- 
tics, and  to  be  as  sure  as  possible  of  their  correctness.  In  the  preparation 
of  these  papers  the  writers  have  had  perfect  freedom  in  the  expression  of 
their  own  opinions;  and  I  have  preferred  that  their  different  views 
should  be  thus  presented,  in  order  to  afford  opportunity  for  comparison, 
by  which  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions  may  be  reached. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  STATE  AND  CITY  SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

These  abstracts  constitute  a  large  share  of  the  accompanying  papers. 
They  present  the  most  correct  view  of  what  is  done  and  what  is  not 
done  in  the  various  State  systems  of  education.  The  diversity  is  very 
great.  The  particulars  in  which  there  is  complete  similarity  are  few. 
There  is  hardly  any  topic  in  the  wide  range  of  educational  subjects 
which  is  not  treated,  not  merely  in  theory,  but  generally  in  connection 
with  some  illustrative  fact.  The  facts  presented  are,  as  they  purport  to 
be,  abstracts  of  the  reports  in  hand,  seldom  modified  by  more  recent 
information  from  other  sources.  The  only  exceptions  are  in  the  facts 
drawn  from  the  work  done  in  the  South  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  the 
Peabody  fund,  and  the  benevolent  associations.  How  much  these  en- 
deavors have  been  needed,  and  how  much  they  have  accomplished,  can- 
not be  better  understood  than  by  a  study  of  these  abstracts. 

Looking  exclusively  at  the  favorable  results  presented,  they  are  well 
calculated  to  inspire  American  pride.  In  no  country  in  the  world,  it  is 
believed,  is  there  a  larger  actual  expenditure  of  money  for  purposes  of 
education.  Certainly  none  offers  a  parallel  in  private  munificence,*  or 
in  the  excellence  of  its  school  buildings,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  some 
of  our  communities.  But  looking  at  the  amount  accomplished  by  the 
outlay,  it  will  be  observed  that  great  private  munificence  and  public  ^- 
penditure  are  by  no  means  universal  throughout  the  country.  They 
operate  in  this  large  degree  only  in  sections.  In  others,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding inadequacy  of  expenditure  and  of  result.  Should  the  same 
degree  of  endeavor  and  expense  become  universal  in  all  the  States, 
cities,  and  country  districts,  how  vast,  compared  with  other  countries, 
how  satisfactory,  would  be  the  result  to  American  patriotism.  Compar- 
ing the  effort  made,  the  money  expended,  and  the  amount  accomplished, 
with  similar  particulars,  in  the  Prussian  system,  theirs  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  to  excel  the  American  in  economy,  in  the  universality  of  in- 

*  It  was  my  intention  to  note  the  contributions  from  private  sources  to  educational 
purposes  during  tbe  year,  in  the  way  of  endowment  and  otherwise,  so  as  to  have  given 
the  approximate  amount ;  but  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  with  sufacient  accu- 
racy to  warrant  the  insertion  of  the  results. 
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telligence,  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and  in  the  ratio  of  highly  trained, 
scientific,  and  literary  minds  to  the  whole  population. 
President  Folwell,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  recently  observed : 

Talk  as  glibly  and  proudly  as  we  may  of  onr  educational  systems,  we  have  not  yet, 
in  any  of  our  States,  more  than  the  beginning  of  an  orderly,  catholic,  and  comprehen- 
sive system.  With  a  world-wide  fame  for  our  free  schocls,  with  civil  institutions  npt 
merely  tolerating,  but  presupposing  and  demanding,  the  coordination  of  educational 
agencies,  wo  Americans,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  organize  and  cooperate,  stand  far  be- 
hind many  European  nations  in  this  matter  of  the  organization  of  education  in  general. 

Prussia,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  have  for  many  years  had  all  their  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities,  public  and  private,  so  coordinated  and  subordinated  as  to 
form  harmonious  systems. 

Preserving  all  the  excellencies  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  Ameri- 
can educators  should  bring  under  view  all  facts  which  will  help  their 
work  forward  in  our  unceasing  struggle  toward  perfection.  The  reports 
^  of  States  and  cities  and  of  this  ofiSce  should  be  held  responsible  to  the 
public  for  a  fair  and  full  presentation  of  those  facts.  They  should  con- 
stitute the  documents  to  be  studied  for  the  philosophical  guidance  of 
millions  of  educators.  Is  it  not  fair  to  expect  that  the  greatest  stranger 
taking  up  every  class  of  these  reports  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  correct 
idea  of  educational  institutions  of  all  grades  within  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  report,  be  it  city,  county.  State,  or  nation!  Some  State  and 
city  reports  are  beginning  to  do  this ;  many  yet  do  not  attempt  it. 

Taking  the  Massachusetts  report  as  an  illustration :  it  is  very  volu- 
minous and  full  of  interest,  both  in  its  account  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  public  schools  and  in  its  minute  picture  of  their  operations  at  the 
present  day,  with  extracts  from  the  local,  district,  and  town  reports, 
showing  how  widespread  is  the  active  interest  felt  in  the  public  schools 
by  the  citizens ;  still  there  remains  the  fact  that  a  stranger,  looking  to 
this  report  for  his  knowledge  of  the  position  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
educational  world,  can  ascertain  almost  nothing  with  regard  to  any  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  in  the  State,  such  as  Cambridge,  Amherst, 
Williamsf  and  Tufts.  Her  technical  and  professional  schools  are  all 
ignored.  The  statistics  of  the  incorporated  academies  are  now  included. 
Neither,  in  that  report,  can  any  correct  idea  be  obtained  of  the  marvel- 
ous work  done  in  the  State  by  her  various  institutions  established  for 
the  benefit  of  those  suffering  from  the  several  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  abnormal  conditions  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  her  schools  for 
idiots,  for  juvenile  offenders,  for  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  her  asy- 
lums for  the  insane. 

The  Illinois  report  is  prominent  among  those  giving  a  full  idea  of  this 
la8t  class  of  institutions. 

The  explanation  of  this  doubtless  would  be  that  the  Massachusetts 
rei>ort  professed  to  deal  only  with  the  system  of  free  public  schools.  It 
seems  to  show,  however,  the  difficulty  that  exists  in  obtaining  any  com- 
prehensive view  of  what  is  being  done  for  education  in  any  State^ — a  very 
serious  view  when  one's  only  source  of  information  is  the  published  ro- 
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port.  This  difficulty,  which  has  been  encountered  by  foreign  observers 
at  every  step  of  their  investigations,  is  no  trifling  one.  When  it  conies 
to  be  more  generally  understood  that  education  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
the  primary  district  schools,  but  also  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, we  may  hope  for  more  completeness  and  uniformity  in  the  educa- 
tional reports  of  the  several  States.  As  an  account  of  the  public  schools, 
however,  this  report  is  most  satisfactory.  The  epigrammatic  sentences 
extracted  from  the  various  city  and  town  reports  will  be  found  of  special 
interest,  and  suggest,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  no  community  of 
equal  size  has  the  same  number  of  persons  so  competent  to  direct  school 
aft'airs. 

The  last  Connecticut  report,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  in  part  an 
illustration  of  the  appropriate  recognition  of  the  higher  professional  and 
supplementary  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State.  The  people  get  an 
idea  of  Yale,  that  has  so  greatly  caused  and  crowned  the  glory  of  the 
State.  Her  population,  into  whose  hands  this  report  falls,  learn  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  the  forty  scholarships  made  free  to  them 
to  use,  if  they  will  qualify  themselves  to  undertake  its  excellent  curri- 
culum. The  appropriate  insertion  of  this  information  in  city  and  town 
reports  would  be  altogether  in  the  interest  of  these  institutions,  as  well 
as  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large. 

The  New  York  report  ably  shows  the  need  of  thus  presenting  all  the 
educational  institutions  in  the  State  in  one  view. 

The  extent  to  which  the  reports  are  circulated,  from  which  these  ab- 
stracts are  taken,  is  also  especially  worthy  of  remark.  It  is  gratifying 
that  Ohio  publishes  18,000  copies,  as  it  is  surprising  that  New  Hamp- 
shire publishes  but  1,500  5  while  we  are  altogether  unprepared  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  suggestion  that  Boston  should  issue  but  2,500  for  its 
-citizens. 

The  educating  power  of  that  old  custom  in  the  original  towns  of  the 
country,  which  brought  every  civil  qhestion  of  importance  before  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens,  should  not  be  forgotten.  This  debate  and 
vote  upon  every  school  question,  in  open  town  meeting,  has  brought 
home  the  support  of  schools  in  the  towns  of  New  England  as  in  no  other 
sparsely  settled  communities  5  for  the  city,  the  State,  and  the  nation  the 
report  is  the  only  substitute  offered  save  that  of  the  newspaper  press. 
But  however  much  the  press  in  this  form  may  exert  its  vast  power  for 
the  information  of  the  people,  there  remains  a  great  necessity  for  in- 
formation, in  a  more  permanent  form,  upon  which  the  public  judgment 
can  be  formed  and  public  action  taken.  Educators  have  not  merely  to 
educate  each  generation  in  childhood,  but  to  educate  each  generation  of 
adults  into  the  sentiments  upon  which  the  intelligent  and  wise  conduct 
of  school  and  home  instruction  must  depend.  What  is  aecomplished 
for  those  enrolled  needs  to  be  constantly  compared  with  what  should 
be  done  for  the  entire  population  of  school  age.    The  attention  and 
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sympathy  of  all  interested  should  be  turned  to  the  entire  work  which 
the  school  system  ought  to  do. 

Some  of  the  report-s,  those  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  indi- 
cate how  much  may  be  accomplished,  while  no  x>oints  are  omitted,  by 
turning  the  educational  eflforts  of  the  State  for  the  year,  particularly  to 
certain  special  needs,  and  reporting  the  results  obtained.  These  reports 
seldom  give  the  condition  of  lands  and  of  deposits  furnished  by  the 
United  States,  the  income  of  which  is  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  ed- 
ucation. The  Kansas  report  brings  prominently  forward  the  diversion 
of  the  United  States  grants  of  lands  for  schools  to  other  than  school 
purposes.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Missouri  observes  that  the 
reckless  management  of  the  school  funds  calls  urgently  for  legislation. 
The  report  from  Iowa  points  out  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
school  fund  of  that  State,  as  at  present  mismanaged. 

Different  parties  in  Oregon  call  attention  to  the  act  recently  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  that  State,  and  signed  by  the  governor,  which 
appropriates  to  the  object  of  internal  improvements  the  proceeds  of 
certain  lands  set  apart,  as  they  believe,  by  the  constitution  of  the  State 
for  the  support  of  common  schools  therein.  The  facts  and  any  action 
that  may  be  necessary  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  Con- 
gress, or  the  adjudication  of  the  courts.  But  the  most  general  perver- 
sion of  these  aids  to  education  is  jiresented  in  those  States  recently 
overswept  by  rebellion.  Among  the  first  acts  of  secession,  in  several 
instances,  was  the  perversion  of  school  funds  for  war  purposes. 

The  satisfactory  results  of  the  abolition  of  the  rate-bill,  and  of  making 
the  schools  entirely  free,  are  presented  in  the  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Michigan,  and  New  Jersey  reports.  The  experience  of  these,  and  of 
other  States  that  have  long  since  taken  similar  action,  should  l>e  a  suffi- 
cient warning  to  those  in  the  South,  where  new  free  schools  are  going 
into  operation,  against  the  adoption  of  measures  so  fraught  with  evil. 

The  economy  and  efficiency  of  careful  classification  and  gradation 
find  numerous  illustrations  in  every  efficient  State  system.  No  well- 
informed  American  educator  would  now  presume  to  attempt  to  supply 
instruction  to  cities  or  towns  of  considerable  size,  without  carefully 
classifying  and  grading  the  schools. 

The  information  contained  in  the  accompanying  papers  in  regard  to 
education  in  the  States  where  emancipation  has  lately  taken  effect,  con- 
tains features  in  marked  distinction  from  those  where  freedom  has  been 
longer  universal.  It  is  gratifying  that  slavery  exists  nowhere  any  longer 
in  the  land  to  close  the  door  effectually  against  universal  education. 
It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  avidity  with  which  those  lately  slaves 
have  sought  the  primer  and  the  means  of  higher  instruction.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  large-hearted  Peabody,  and  many  benev- 
olent associations,  have  done  so  much  to  facilitate  and  encourage  edu- 
cation among  all  classes  in  the  South.  It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that 
the  Government,  through  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  has  accomplished 

• 
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results  so  vast  in  this  direction,  being  able  to  show  that  in  July  last,  in 
day  and  night  ^schools,  regularly  and  irregularly  reported,  140,581  pu- 
pils had  been  in  attendance.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  under  the 
restoration  policy  of  Congress  the  reorganized  State  governments  have 
adopted  constitutions  making  obligatory  the  establishment  and  conduct 
of  free  public  schools  for  all  the  children  of  school  age,  and  that  laws 
have  been  enacted  and  the  work  of  education  so  generally  commenced 
under  them,  organizing  superintendence,  employing  teachers,  and  build- 
ing school-houses,  introducing  here  and  there  the  germs  of  systems 
which  have  been  tried  elsewhere  and  proved  moat  successful.  But  when 
we  begin  to  compare  what  has  been  accomplished  with  what  remains  to 
be  done,  and  the  instrumentalities  in  the  field  with  the  work  they  have 
to  do,  the  feelings  awakened  are  those  of  extreme  anxiety.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  provisions  for  education  in  Delaware  remain  the  same 
as  before  emancipation.  There  is  no  State  supervision,  no  State  pro- 
vision for  training  teachers,  no  school  law  adequate  for  keeping  schools 
open;  municipalities  may  tax  themselves  for  school  purposes  or  not,  as 
they  see  fit.  Wilmington  affording  the  most  favorable  resul  ts,  the  schools 
in  the  State  generally  are  of  an  inferior  class,  and,  so  far  as  organized 
under  the  school  law  of  the  State,  provide  only  for  the  education  of  the 
whites.  Some  excellent  private  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  benefit 
of  both  whites  and  blacks,  those  for  the  latter  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  and  benevolent  societies. 

It  appears  from  authentic  information  filed  in  this  office,  that  Sussex 
County  now  raises,  by  taxation,  $30,  Kent,  $50,  and  Newcastle,  $75,  the 
lowest  limit  which  will  secure  their  appropriation  of  the  State  fund. 
This  year,  however,  owing  to  the  circulation  of  a  statement  that,  under 
the  operation  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  the  colored  children  might 
claim  to  be  educated  at  the  same  schools  with  whites,  five  of  the  six  school 
districts  into  which  Dover,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  divided,  voted  no 
tax,  the  remaining  one  voting  $251.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  school 
fund  is  divided  among  the  three  counties,  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
as  it  was  forty  years  ago,  in  1830. 

Maryland  has  a  law  for  the  conduct  of  the  white  schools,  excellent  in 
some  of  its  features.  The  principal  of  the  normal  school  is  the  nominal, 
but  powerless,  head  of  the  system;  the  county  examiners  perform,  in 
some  measure,  the  work  of  superintendence.  The  Baltimore  schools 
have  many  excellencies,  and  provide  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
children,  but  in  the  country  districts  of  the  State  the  education  of  any 
excepting  whites  is  utterly  ignored,  save  as  provided  for  by  private 
enterprise. 

Kentucky  provides  supervision,  but  the  legislature  last  winter,  in 
endeavoring  to  curb  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  superintendent,  reduced 
his  salary,  and,  instead  of  adopting  the  efficient  measures  for  white 
schools  which  he  had  recommended,  enacted  a  law  very  much  in  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  before  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 
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practically  ignoring  the  large  population  of  colored  children  of  school 
age. 

West  Virginia,  after  having  struggled,  so  far  successfully,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  school  system,  seems  now  to  be  contemplating  its 
destruction. 

Virginia  is  just  putting  a  free  school  system  into  operation,  but 
encountering  great  difficulties  in  the  lack  of  means,  the  want  of  correct 
information  of  what  a  free  school  system  is,  and  in  the  absence  of  school 
houses  and  qualified  school  officers  and  teachers. 

North  Carolina  has  been  struggling  for  about  two  years  to  put  a  sys- 
tem of  free  schools  into  operation;  many  of  its  features  are  excellent, 
but  the  inadequacy  of  means,  and  the  other  obstacles  encountered  have 
permitted  only  partial  success,  more  having  been  accomplished  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  the  aid  of  the  Peabody 
fund,  and  other  charities,  it  is  believed,  than  by  the  expenditures  of  the 
State.  Many  reasons  combine  to  render  the  friends  of  education  more 
fearful  of  defeat  than  hopeful  of  success. 

The  friends  of  education  in  Tennessee,  after  seeing  the  school  system 
put  into  operation  and  nearly  200,000  children  enrolled,  saw  their  work 
overthrown  by  reactionary  sentiments,  save  in  the  cities  of  Nashville 
and  Memphis,  and  the  provisions  reenacted  in  accordance  with  which 
the  pauper  schools  of  the  days  of  slavery  had  been  conducted.  The. 
counties  of  Davidson,  Green,  and  Montgomery  had  so  far  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  of  the  free  schools  they  had  enjoyed  that  they  have 
attempted  theirreestablishment  under  the  present  inadequate  legislation. 

Missouri  has  a  free-school  system  firmly  established. 

Arkansas,  encountering  the  obstacles  common  to  the  regions  where 
slavery  has  been  abolished,  has  secured  a  greater  success  than  a  major- 
ity of  the  Southern  States. 

South  Carolina,  among  the  States  having  the  largest  percentage  of 
iUiteracy,  is  confident  of  final  success  in  establishing  6*00  common 
schools. 

Florida,  although  under  a  most  z^ealous  and  competent  superintend- 
ent, now  deceased,  has  hesitated  in  giving  the  greatest  efficiency  to  the 
system  sought  to  be  established,  and  yet  presents  reasons  for  anticipat- 
ing the  general  prevalence  of  free  schools. 

Alabama,  after  the  friends  of  education  had  put  forth  most  strenuous 
eflbrts,  and  secured  the  general  opening  of  schools,  with  hopes  of  per- 
manent success  in  the  establishment  of  free  and  universal  education, 
now  debates  the  question  of  advancing  or  retreating. 

Mississippi,  although  commencing  late,  is  progressing  steadily  and 
efficiently  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  free  schools,  notwith- 
standing the  great  and  bitter  opposition,  appointing  county  superintend- 
ents, collecting  the  school  tax,  and  building  school-houses. 

The  school  code  of  Louisiana,  containing  some  features  well  adapted 
to  efficiency,  and  administered  with  great  energy,  has  encountered  an 
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opposition  so  persistent  and  fiercie  that  its  success  outside  of  the  city  of 
oS^ew  Orleans  has  been  most  unsatisfactory  to  its  friends. 

Georgia  lias  just  passed  a  school  law  and  appointed  a  State  commis- 
sioner, but  must  wait  a  year  for  funds  with  which  to  put  the  system 
into  full  operation. 

In  Texas  no  school  legislation  has,  so  far,  succeeded,  and  no  public 
officers  are  at  work  for  the  organization  of  schools,  her  entire  popula- 
tion being  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  save  as  here  and  there  a  private 
enterprise  throws  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  general  darkness. 

The  diverse  inquiries  necessary  to  bring  out  the  most  recent  facts  in 
regard  to  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  so  far  suc- 
cessful, as  appears  in  the  accompanying  x>apers,  by  the  aid  of  several 
gentlemen,  upon  whom  varied  educational  responsibilities  rest.  General 
Francis  A.  Walker  furnishes  the  facts  from  the  present  census^  George 
F.  McLellan,  esq.,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  J.  O.  Wilson, 
A.  M.,  sui)erintendent,  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  white  schools  of  Wash- 
ington; Mr.  A.  B.  Newton,  superintendent,  in  regard  to  the  colored 
schools  of  Washington  and  Georgetown ;  A.  Hyde,  esq.,  in  regard  to 
the  white  schools  of  Georgetown,  and  J.  B.  Miltberger,  esq.,  as  to  the 
schools  in  the  District  outside  of  the  two  cities. 

In  this  limited  territory,  directly  at  the  doors  of  the  Capitol,  it  will 
be  observed  that  Congress  regulates  the  schools  for  whites  in  the  city 
of  Washington  through  the  city  councils,  and  a  board  of  education  ap- 
pointed by  these  councils;  a  superintendent,  nominated  by  the  mayor, 
and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  aldermen ;  the  appointment  of  teachers 
being  made  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  public  schools.  The  schools  for 
the  blacks  in  this  city.  Congress  regulates  through  a  board  of  trustees, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  appoint  a  superintend- 
ent and  the  teachers,  and  add  to  their  responsibilities  a  corresponding 
authority  over  the  schools  for  colored  children  in  Georgetown. 

Georgetown,  like  Washington,  therefore,  has  a  double-headed  school 
authority,  there  being  a  separate  board  for  the  management  of  the  white 
schools,  while  the  schools  of  the  District  outside  Congress  regulates 
through  the  levy  court,  that  designates  a  board  of  commissioners,  who 
appoint  teachers  and  manage  the  schools. 

From  materials  derived  from  the  ninth  census  the  following  table 
has  been  compiled : 

Number  of  children  between  six  and  seventeen  years  (inclusive)  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 


HALB. 

FEMAT.R. 

TOTAL. 

White. 

Colored. 

White 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

City  of  WashingtoD 

City  of  Georgetown 

Ec»t  of  the  District 

8,371 
D43 
895 

3,822 
325 
615 

9,032 

1,143 

793 

4,710 
471 
551 

17,403 
2,086 

1.688 

8,532 

796 

1.1G6 

85.935 
S,88S 
9,854 

AVhole  District 

10.209 

4,762 

10,968 

5,732 

91,177 

10,494 

31,071 
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ITumber  o/4ikadrem  in.  th^  DMHoi  of  Columbia  (excluding  theeit^df  Wa$1Ungton)  between 
the  age$  of  m  and  seventeen  yeare,  l>oth  inclusive. 

'• 

WHITH 

NATIVB. 

FOBKXON. 

TOTAL- 

WHITE. 

Oto9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

6to9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Ocoraotown ............ . 

313 
155 
115 

350 
133 
138 

406 
186 
171 

453 

166 
157 

212 

78 
150 

302 
101 
64 

3 
3 

8 

6 
3 
3 

6 

7 
9 

10 
11 

7 

8 

8 
6 

13 
6 
5 

943 
436 
450 

1,143 
420 
373 

EMt  of  SevoAth  ft  roAd. 
West  of  Seventh  «t  roftd. 
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583 

630 

765 

776 

440 

467 

12 

11 

22 

28 

16  1  24 

1,838 

1,936 

COLORED. 

Divisions. 

KATIVB. 

FOBBION. 

TOTAL- 
COLORED. 

GRAND 
TOTAL. 

0to9. 

10  to  a 

is'ton. 

6  too! 

iotoii 

15  to  17. 

H. 

F. 

IL 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

?. 

Q60Ketowix . ............ 

100 
132 
66 

LIS 
113 
50 

144 

180 
99 

203 
174 
63 

81 
98 
36 

156 
99 
51 

.... 

.... 

1 
3 

.... 

1 

2 

335 
412 
303 

471 
385 
166 

1,368 
648 
662 

1,614 
805 

Saat  of  Seventh  sL  road. . 

Weat  of  Seventh  at.  road 

539 

Total 

298 

m 

423 

440 

215 

306 

3 

1 

3 

940 

1,022 

2,778 

2,958 

_ 

From  various  sources,  public  and  private,  the  following  items,  respect- 
ing school  attendance,  have  been  collated : 

White  pupils  in  private  schools,  Washington 3, 809 

White  pupils  in  charity  schools,  Washington 1, 795 

White  pupils  in  public  schools,  Washington 6, 663 

White ptipils in  Washington,  total *12,267 

*  The  following  extract  ftom  the  last  annual  report  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
public  (white)  schools  of  Washington,  wiU  show  how  they  account  for  the  large  ab- 
sence from  any  schools  noticeable  by  comparing  these  figures : 

"  It  appears  from  this,  that  aU  but  5,136  of  the  white  children  of  proper  school  age  are 
at  school.  Of  the  number  enumerated  in  the  census,  3,858  are  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
years  old.  In  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  employment,  most  of  the  chil- 
dren are  withdrawn  before  reaching  the  first  of  those  ages,  so  that  but  405  remain  in 
the  public  schools  after  that  time  of  life.  Making  allowance  for  the  probable  number 
over  fifteen  years  old  attending  private  schools,  less  than  2,000  under  fourteen  remain 
to  be  accounted  for.  Moreover  not  a  ffe  w  of  those  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  are  more  or 
less  regularly  engaged  in  various  pursuits.  Taking  into  account  these  facts,  and  con- 
sidering the  number  of  children  of  parents  who  are  unwiUing  to  send  them  to  school 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  and  those  also  who  from  disease  are 
unable  to  attend,  it  wiU  appear  that  very  few  youths  who  can  be  at  their  studies  are 
unprovided  for.  Even  this  number  is  reduced  by  taking  from  it  those  who  are  attend- 
ing seminaries  and  coUeges  elsewhere.  So  that  the  number  of  the  habitually  idle  must 
b©  comparatively  insignificant,  were  it  not  that  even  one  child,  growing  to  manhood 
-without  education,  threatens  to  become  an  element  of  evil  in  the  body  politic.** 
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White  pupils  in  public  schools  of  Georgetown 500 

'  White  pupils  in  public  schools  of  rest  of  District 556 

White  pupils  in  District,  total 13, 323 

Colored  pupils  in  private  schools,  Washington 467 

Colored  pupils  in  charity  schools,  Washington 138 

Colored  pupils  in  public  schools,  Washington  and  (Georgetown . .  3, 500 
Colored  pupils  in  public  schools,  rest  of  District 508 

Colored  pupils  in  District,  total ^. . .  4, 613 

From  the  figures,  it  would  apx>ear  that  there  are  in  the  District — 

White  children  not  attending  school 7, 854 

Colored  children  not  attending  school 5, 881 

Total 13,735 


The  capacity  of  the  public  school  buildings  seems  to  be  utterly  inad- 
equate. In  Washington  City,  in  the  public  schools,  the  number  of  seats 
for  pupils  is  6,856,*  while  the  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  during 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  was  8,118;  the  permanent  colored  public 
school  buildings  in  Washington  and  Georgetown  seat  about  3,000.  In 
other  words,  the  white  public  schools  of  Washington  can  accommodate 
about  one-third  of  the  white  school  population,  and  the  colored  public 
schools  about  one-half  of  the  colored  school  population.  Comments,  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  public  school  system  under  these  circumstances, 
are  hardly  necessary. 

There  is  no  high  school ;  there  is  lack  of  steady  growth  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  gradation ;  there  is  an  inadequacy  of  means  and  a  danger  of 
too  frequent  change  in  controL  Yet  these  all  can  be  directly  remedied 
by  Congress.  And  whatever  has  been  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
the  District  in  the  past,  it  is  manifestly  growing  rapidly  in  favor  of  free 
public  schools,  elsewhere  so  successfrd.  Among  its  citizens,  in  its  corps 
of  teachers,  and  its  school  officers,  there  have  been  some  of  the  most 
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18 
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ardent  and  competent  friei»ds  of  education.  Their  endeavors  are 
worthy  of  commendation.  They  have  encountered  the  struggle  so  com- 
mon where  the  sentiment  of  slavery  has  ever  had  supreme  sway.  The 
differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  necessary  measures  are,  indeed, 
an  impediment,  but  how  slight  compared  with  the  pow^  of  the  legisla- 
tive wisdom  of  the  nation  to  overcome  it. 

The  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  take  action  cannot*  be  questioned. 
Many  special  considerations  enforce  the  duty.  First,  the  influence  of  a 
model  here  would  be  benefteial  everywhere  else  in  the  coontry,  and  es- 
I)ecialiy  in  the  South,  now  struggling  for  the  establishment  of  efficient 
school  systems ;  second,  the  Government  is  the  largest  owner  of  prop- 
erty here ;  third,  28  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  last  year  belonged  to  the  families  of  those  in  Government  em- 
ploy. 

I  am  indebted  to  George  F.  McLellan,  esq.,  an  active  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  for  the  following  comparison  of  the  cost  of  public 
schools  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  cash  valuation  for  the  last  year: 

NewHayen,  10  cents;  Boston,  15  cents;  ChioAgOy  16  cents;  Lonisville,  18  cents; 
Cincinnati,  19  cents;  CleyelancL,  19  cents;  Baltimore,  22  cents;  Washington,  (esti- 
mated,) 36  cents. 

Valne  of  school  prox>erty  on  each  hundred  doUars  actnal  Taloation :  St.  Lonis,  $1  32 ; 
Clereland,  97  cents ;  Cambridge,  80  cents ;  Chicago,  76  cents ;  Washington,  72  cents ; 
Boston,  72  cents;  Louisville,  61  cents;  New  Haven,  50  cents;  Pittsburg,  44  cents; 
Providence,  43  cents ;  Detroit,  42  cents ;  Albany,  37  cents. 

According  to  this,  the  present  endeavors  made  by  the  citizens  of  this 
city  compare  well  with  those  of  others.  If  this  is  correct,  and  there 
still  remains  a  lack  of  school-houses  and  instruction  and  a  lack  of  means 
for  these  purposes,  is  it  not  fair  to  infer  that  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  Congress  f    How  shall  it  be  met  f 

THE  TEBBITOBIES. 

Over  the  vast  territorial  domain  of  1,619,353  square  miles,  already 
supposed  to  be  occupied  by  a  population  of  495,310  whites  and  318,042 
Indians,  the  National  Government  has.  in  education  as  in  other  matters, 
exclusive  responsibility. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  fullest  and  most  authentic 
information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  schools  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation. The  result  presented,  though  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory, 
enforces  the  necessity  of  effort  in  this  direction  and  adds  assurance  of 
its  success.  Why  should  not  the  National  Government  know  and  tell 
the  people  annually  exactly  the  condition  of  education  in  these  regions? 
Why  should  not  these  pioneers  have  the  benefit  of  the  moral  influence 
of  such  knowledge  upon  the  public  mindt  The  great  social  and  civil 
organizations  and  institutions  to  receive  and  control  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  the  future  are  now  in  embryo,  and  all  legislative, 
administrative,  judicial,  and  military  action  in  reference  to  them  is  abso- 
lutely and  exclusively  under  the  direction  of  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington.   The  commonwealths  to  rise  there  and  take  their  positions  in 
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the  equal  edsterhood  of  States  win  be  for  eentnries  to  come  what  they 
will  be  made  in  the  next  few  years.  Yet,  up  t6  the  present  date,  facts 
and  statistics  upon  these  vital  points  have  come  before  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  of  the  Government  only  in  a  general  and 
indifferent  manner. 

The  influence  of  territorial  ordinances  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  those  which  shaped  the  civilization  of  the  States  formed  north 
of  the  Ohio. 

Without  aftill  knowledge  of  the  fificts  little  can  be  expected  either  of 
the  Executive  or  of  Congress.  The  inx)Ouring  settlers  are  left  measurably 
to  themselves,  unless  perdiance  an  Indian  massacre,  the  discovery  of  a 
mine,  or  the  construction  of  a  raifroad  directs  to  them  public  attention. 
Ko  one  who  has  not  had  some  observation  of  these  advancing  settle- 
ments can  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  struggles  which  occur  between  the 
different  elements  of  civilization  as  to  which  shall  prevail,  whether  that 
which  looks  backward  or  that  which  looks  forward. 

So  fiir  In  the  history  of  the  country,  these  tmoccupied  i>ortion8of  the 
land  have  served  as  outlets  to  many  social  and  civil  diseases  which 
would  otherwise  hav^  been  concentrated,  with  their  corrupting  and  de- 
structive influences,  in  localities  already  included  in  State  organizations. 
Intelligent  foreigners,  observing  how  quickly  some  of  the  knottiest 
social  and  civil  questions  are  solved  among  us,  exclaim :  ^^  Yes,  you  have 
this  great  safety  valve;  but  soon  that  wiU  be  closed  by  advancing  set- 
tlements, and  you  will  be  compelled  to  solve  these  questions,  as  we  now 
are,  in  a  dense  and  concentrated  population,  without  means  of  relief  by 
escape."    The  truth  is  plain  and  admonitory. 

The  necessities  of  the  older  portion^  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  the  Territories,  require  the  most  prudent  and  thorough  work 
in  the  management  of  territorial  education.  In  contemplating  these 
consequences  we  must  not  limit  our  attention  to  white  men  only.  If 
the  Indian  is  to  be  inspired  by  the  genius  of  Christian  civilization,  it 
must  be  on  the  same  soil  now  occupied  by  his  hunting  grounds.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  first  foreshadowings  of  the  National  Government 
around  him  include  him  under  the  same  laws,  the  same  enforcement  of 
justice,  the  same  guarantees  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, the  same  institutions  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  his  chil- 
dren, adapted  always  to  the  differences  of  circumstances,  as  are  extended 
to  the  whitest 

All  history  shows  the  lasting  effects  upon  the  development  of  any 
country  of  the  institutions  first  brought  and  established  there.  Edu- 
cation is  the  last  and  the  highest  result  of  civilization.  It  is  therefore 
especially  incumbent  ux>on  the  colonizing  powers  that  the  means  for  the 
immediate  education  of  their  children  be  furnished  to  the  new  colonists. 
There  is  no  want  so  imperative  as  this.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  by  wise  forethought,  to  secure  for  all  the  Territories  under  ita 
rule  the  adoption  of  that  system  of  local  provision  for  the  free  public 
instruction  of  all  the  children  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  the 
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prosperity  of  the  older  States.  Simply  sii£Eteieat  si^tervision  and  con- 
trol to  direct^  into  the  most  approved  methods,  will  make  nntold  diffid- 
ence in  the  educational  history  of  the  new  States.  Oleady,  nothing 
shonld  be  done  by  tiie  nation  which  would  diminish  the  educatioiial 
endeavors  of  these  new  communities,  nor  should  anything  appropriate 
be  omitted  which  may  render  their  endeavors  successfuL  How  legiti- 
mately and  easily  an  act  of  Congress  could  provide  that  every  settle- 
ment containing  six,  fifteen,  or  any  other  numbw  of  diildren  of  school 
age  could,  in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  manner,  meet  and  organize 
into  a  school  district,  provide  school  officers,  levy  and  collect  a  tax  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  conduct  of  schools;  tiiiat  some  or  no 
xud  should  be  bestowed  by  General  Government;  that  appropriate  inspec- 
tion and  reports  should  be  made ;  and  from  the  very  center  of  the  nation 
an  influence  go  directly  to  these  small  communities,  however  remote, 
suggei^ing  the  best  models  and  methods,  and  contributing  to  an  educa- 
tional growth,  permanent  and  accordant  with  the  most  approved  stand- 
ards.* In  case  a  community  was  too  degraded  to  feel  the  force  of  motives 
necessary  to  arouse  it  to  action,  the  law  could  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  or  directors  to  levy  the  necessary  tax  and  estab- 
lish and  conduct  schools,  under  due  accountability.  This  would  throw 
the  light  of  intelligence  into  every  nook  and  conier,  however  secluded. 
The  responsibflity  which  rests  upon  Congress  for  the  providing  for  the 
government  of  these  inchoate  States  places  this  subject  of  securing  the 
adoption  of  some  school  system  directly  in  its  hands  and  renders  argu- 
ment unnecessary. 

*  The  following  interesting  letter  has  been  received  from  Qreeley,  Colorado : 

''DsARSm:  •••#••••• 

« I  can  fiimiBh  yon  bat  a  brief  statement  of  school  efforts  here,  as  our  town  is  but 
six  months  old.  On  the  1st  of  May,  where  Qreeley  now  stands,  the  antelope,  the  wolf, 
and  the  prairie  dog  had  right  of  possession  by  occnpanoy;  but  the  Union  Colony  of 
Colorado  oam^  saw^  remained,  and  to-day  there  are  375  houses,  and  a  population  over 
1,000.    Perhaps  250  are  children. 

"  In  June  we  organized  a  temporary  board  of  school  tmsteeSy  and  opened  a  primary 
school  capable  of  accommodating  about  fifty  scholars.  It  was  supported  by  voluntary 
oontributions,  and  tiie  report,  of  the  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  summer  session  showed 
an  average  attendance  of  thirty-seven.  Jtomdhea  taa^^ :  Beading,  writiiig,  spelling, 
geography,  arithmetle,  RngUsh  grammar,  objept  lessons,  aadmental  ezeroises. 

^  We  labored  under  many  disadvantages  in  organizing  and  sustaining  this  school,  as 
we  were  nearly  all  strangers  to  each  other,  representing  twenty-seven  States  of  our 
Union,  and  with  as  great  a  variety  of  text-books  as  there  were  number  of  pupils. 

''  But  we  are  slowly,  yet  surely,  evolving  out  of  chaos,  and  the  adjuncts  of  a  settled 
4sivi]ization  are  becoming  our  own.  This  winter  we  hope  to  matntain  a  graded  sehodl, 
partly  sustained  by  a  county  fund,  and  the  deficiency  to  be  met  by  a  tax  on  the  colonists. 
Out  organisation  has  provided  for  schools  and  seminaries,  and  we  hold  in  reserve  some 
fine  locations  for  building  institutions  of  learning,  as  well  as  lands  to  support  them. 
I  trust  to  keep  you  informed  as  to  our  future  movements  in  this  direction. 

''  Our  report,  including  a  history  of  the  colony  from  its  organization,  is  nearly  ready 
for  the  press,  and|  when  issued,  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  la  sending  you  a  copy. 

"  Tours,  truly,  

"WILLIAM  E.  PABOB. 

**  Hon.  J.  Eatok."  ^  J 
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The  necessity  of  the  saggestion  of  compulsory  school  organization,  in 
some  cases,  is  rendered  more  apparent  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
in  Kew  Mexico,  on  the  question  whether  there  should  be  a  school  law  or 
no  school  law,  37  voted  for,  and  5,016  against  the  law.  And  when  we 
read  such  statements  as  this,  from  a  responsible  writer,  in  regard  to  feel- 
ing on  the  subject  in  the  Territories,  the  same  truth  is  confirmed :  ^^  Pa- 
rents either  seem  to  hare  an  idea  that  the  propagation  of  children  should 
return  early  profits,  or  to  dread  a  little  learning  as  a  more  dangerous 
thing  for  their  sons  and  daughters  than  blasting  in  a  mine,  driving  an 
ox  team,  taking  in  washing,  and  marrying  early."  I  invite  special  atten- 
tion here  to  the  following  letter  from  Governor  William  A.  Pile,  of  New 

Mexico: 

Tbbritort  of  New  Mexico,  Ex^cxttive  Office, 

Santa  F^  October  20, 1870. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  letter  fix>m  yonr  Department 
of  the  27th  nltimo,  making  inquiries  as  to  the  condition  of  education  in  this  Territory, 
to  which  I  reply  with  pleasure. 

The  law  approved  January  28, 1963,  was  repealed,  and  there  is  no  general  law  in  this 
Territory  on  the  suhject  of  education.  Thero  is  not  a  free  public  school  nor  a  public 
school-house  in  the  Territory.  The  Catholic  Church,  which  largely  predominates  in  this 
Territory,  has  schools  in  this  place.  Las  Vegas,  Albuquerque,  Taos,  La  MesiUa,  and  in 
some  of  the  smaller  towns.  There  are  Protestant  schools  in  this  city,  Las  Vegas,  La 
Junta,  and  Elizabethtown. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  in  this  Territory  is  deplorably  illiterate,  and 
wholly  without  school  facilities. 

The  subject  has  been  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  but  as 
yet  nothing  has  been  accomplished. 

I  am  preparing  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  educational  condition  and  needs  of  this 
Territory,  which  I  hoped  to  finish  in  time  to  send  to  you  for  your  annual  report,  but  the 
delay  in  the  census  returns  to  the  United  States  marshal  renders  it  impossible  to  get 
the  necessary  statistics.  I  therefore  only  write  you  thus  briefly  now,  and  wiU  forward 
a  luU  report  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  accompanied  with  such  suggestions  and 
recommendations  as  to  congressional  legislation  on  this  subject  as  I  may  have  to  make. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  A.  PILE,  Governor. 

Hon.  John  Eaton, 

Ckmmi$9ioner  of  Educationf  Wd$\ingU>n,  D.  C. 

The  recommendation  *of  Governor  Pile  appears  in  its  appropriate 
place  among  the  accompanying  papers. 

By  the  annexation  of  Mexican  territory  in  1850,  the  United  States 
received  an  interesting  population,  settled  in  villages.  Under  the  eflforts 
inaugorated  by  Charles  V,  of  Spain,  and  continued  by  the  government 
of  Mexico,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popnlation  had  acquired  some 
limited  knowledge  of  letters,  which,  from  the  neglect  they  have  received 
since  they  have  been  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  lost.  Scarcely  any  can  read  or  write  Spanish,  and  still  less 
English. 

EDUOATION  OF  Iia>LLNS. 

Since  the  educational  endeavors  of  John  Eliot  among  the  Indians, 
the  sentiment  among  Anglo-Americans  has  struggled  over  Indian  edu- 
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cation  vs.  Indian  destmction.  On  the  one  hand  all  humane  and  Chris- 
tian considerations  have  been  affirmed  to  demand  every  exertion  for  their 
education,  and  challenged  opposition  by  pointing  to  examples  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  original  foundation  of  Dartmouth  College  was  Moore's  Indian 
school  for  the  education  of  Indians.  Many  Indians  have  diplomas  from 
this  and  other  colleges.  Numerous  elementary  schools,  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  Government,  or  supported  by  charity,  or  the  respective  tribes, 
are  declared  eminently  successful. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  referred  to  massacres,  wars,  and  the  te- 
nacity of  barbarism  in  various  Indian  tribes,  and  emphatically  told 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Indian  is  the  only  solution  of  the  question  of 
their  occupation  of  the  same  soil  with  the  Anglo-American. 

A  statement,  revised  in  the  Indian  Bureau,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
first  Indian  appropriations  for  educational  purposes  were  made  in  1806. 
Since  that  time  $8,000,000  have  been  expended  for  this  object,  and  at 
least  $500,000,000  for  Indian  wars.  Of  the  appropriations  now  made 
for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  about  one  dollar  in  ten  is 
for  the  purpose  of  education.  A  most  liberal  estimate  indicates  only 
one  child  in  ten  or  eleven  receiving  even  the  simplest  rudiments  of  an 
education.  Indeed,  until  the  present  administration  announced  its  In- 
dian policy,  it  has  been  to  a  great  degree  true,  as  affirmed  by  one  of  the 
mission  rex>orts,  that  in  treating  or  dealing  with  the  Indians  the  United 
States  Government  seemed  to  meet  them  upon  a  financial  rather  than  a 
moral  basis — sought  its  own  self-interest  more  than  the  temporal  and 
moral  good  of  these  children  of  nature,  as  if  wishing  to  gain  possession 
of  the  vast  domain  claimed  by  the  wild,  coving  bands,  in  order  to  make 
out  of  it  farms,  villages,  and  towns  for  its  ot^n  citizens.* 

The  earnest  and  united  efforts  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  enforce  honesty  and 
justice  in  the  place  of  corruption  in  Indian  affairs,  and  to  enlist  the 
Christian  and  philanthropic  mind  of  the  country  in  this  direction,  sug- 
gested to  me  the  importance  of  bringing  out  as  fully  a?  possible  the 
facts  in  regard  to  Indian  education,  that  the  information  upon  these 
points  might  be  in  a  form  accessible  to  those  outside  of  the  Indian  work — 
to  teachers,  educators,  and  those  who  are  studying  and  directing  the 
philosophies  and  methods  of  culture  in  other  respects  in  the  country — 
80  that  the  benefit  of  their  sympathy,  opinions,  and  cooperation  might 
be  secured  to  these  efforts,  so  worthy  and  yet  so  bitterly  opposed.  This 
purpose  has  been  strengthened  by  communications  from  teachers  and 
others  among  the  Indians,  asking  aid  in  the  way  of  suggestions,  in  regard 
to  methods  of  instruction,  text-books,  black-boards,  charts,  globes,  and 
other  means  of  illustration.! 

•Ninety-fourth  General  Report  of  the  Society  of  United  Brethren, 
tin  a  letter  to  Hon.  J.  D.  Cox,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Wmiam  Welch,  esq.,  a 
devoted  friend  of  the  Indian,  says : 
"  Wm  yon  not  also  direct  the  Bnreans  of  Education  and  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with 
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Educators  have  a  special  responsibility  in  this  work,  from  which  they 
cannot  shrink.  If  a  question  arises  for  solution  in  the  line  of  any  other 
profession,  as  in  that  of  law,  medicine,  or  engineering,  experts  are 
expected  to  solve  it.  Ail  admit  that  the  success  of  any  eflfort  for  the 
civilization  of  these  wards  of  the  Government  turns  upon  the  training 
of  the  young.  The  transformation  of  adults  from  the  ideas,  habits,  and 
customs  of  barbarism  to  those  of  civilized  life,  will,  according  to  all 
exi)erience,  be  comparatively  slow.  But  if  these  can  be  withdrawn 
from  the  war  path,  and  by  degrees  induced  to  locate  on  reservations, 
and  accept  titles  to  land  in  severalty;  their  children  can  be  reached, 
taught  letters,  agriculture,  and  other  industries,  and  generation  by 
generation  carried  forward,  until  the  last  traces  of  savage  life  have 
passed  away,  and  they  are  prepared  to  participate  in  all  the  duties  and 
amenities  of  citizenship. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  accompanying  paper  on  this  subject  much 
labor  has  been  expended  in  the  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  and  the  compilation  of  the  correspondence  and  facts  received 
from  numerous  other  sources.  Exact  accuracy  is  at  present  impossible. 
Including  Alaska,  the  Indian  population  is  estimated  at  380,629  per- 
sons; about  95,000  of  these  are  within  ages  enabling  them  to  receive 
instruction.  But  153  schools  are  known  to  be  in  operation,  with  194 
teachers  and  6,904  scholars.  The  appropriations  made  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  for  this  purpose  are  estimated  at  $246,418  90,  of  which 
$100,000  is  in  bulk,  and  placed  under  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  maintenance  of  industrial  and  other  schools.  To 
the  above  amount,  add  expenditures  by  religious  bodies,  $16,585  56,  and 
by  tribes  and  individual  Indians,  $26,022  92,  making  a  total  for  the  cur- 
rent year  of  $289,027  38.  Under  treaty  stipulations  the  liabilities  for 
educational  purposes  are  estimated  at  $135,951  56.  The  total  liabilities 
for  this  purpose  are  given  as  $663,400  02,  while  the  school  and  orphans' 
funds  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  amount  to  $1,441,420  69,  mak- 
ing the  total  liabilities  $2,104,820  71.  Special  attention  is  invited  both 
to  the  paper  and  the  tables. 

In  a  report  made  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  in  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  education  in  those  re- 
gions of  country  aflfected  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  every  ac- 
cessible feet  was  gathered,  showing  the  sentiment,  the  legislation,  and 
practice  among  civilized  Indians.  In  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  Indians  and  the  children  of  those  formerly  slaves,  much  neg- 
lect and  many  abuses  were  revealed,  imperatively  demanding  prudent 
but  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  it  appearing  that 
the  provisions  of  treaties  were  violated  and  large  numbers  were  still 

Indian  agents  and  their  helpers,  by  preparing  suitable  books  of  instruction,  and  by 
fumisliing  seed  that  wiU  mature  quickly,  before  the  plant  is  destroyed  by  drought  or 
by  the  grasshopper  f  Surely  there  are  many  linguists,  practical  teachers,  and  agricul- 
turists whose  services  can  be  secured  for  the  great  work  of  Christian  civilization  which 
you  have  undertaken.'' 
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growing  up  without  any  training  in  virtue  and  intelligence,  preparing 
to  add  their  weight  to  the  vice  and  crime  above  which  the  better  por- 
tion of  these  people  endeavor  to  rise.  Thjd  going  back  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  and  others,  as  respects  intelligence,  since  their  territory  has  been 
added  to  the  United  States,  is  too  shocking  to  American  ideas  to  be 
longer  tolerated.  Does  not  the  prevalent  sentiment  proclaim  America, 
the  leader  in  civilization,  quite  ready  to  receive  an  indefinite  addition 
of  territory  and  population  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  degraded  peor 
plcst  And  shall  there  be  allowed  to  remain  £a<^ts  like  these,  showing 
great  and  positive  degradation  ever  since  their  transfer  from  the  Mexi- 
can rulel 

I  would  here  refer  to  what  I  have  abeady  said  under  the  head  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Territories.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  beneficial 
method  is  within  the  reach  of  the  legislative  wisdom  of  Congress  by 
which  the  whole  subject  of  education,  Indian,  White,  Mongolian,  or 
whatever  the  race  of  settlers,  can  be  combined  under  one  responsibility 
in  the  respective  Territories,  assuring  the  laying  of  t^e  best  foundation 
for  the  best  educational  superstructure.  It  is  useless  to  merge  this 
great  shaping  and  controlling  instrumentality  in  any  other  responsibil- 
ity. All  others  may  contribute  to  it,  but  this  they  are  not  likely  to  do 
unless  education  is  committed  to  persons  having  it  specially  in  charge. 

On  these  xK)ints  experience  is  conclusive.  No  State,  city,  town,  or 
district  attempting  an  efficient  school  system  expects  its  success,  save 
as  certain  persons  are  spedaUy  charged  with  raising  and  expending  the 
funds,  employing  teachers,  inspecting  and  regulating  schools.  Indeed, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  highest  efficiency  this  work  itself  is  subdivided, 
one  class  of  officers  performing,  one  portion  of  it,  and  another,  another ; 
and  in  all  cases,  before  moneys  are  eii>^ded  in  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, the  appropriate  and  specified  of^cer  certifies  that  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  done  is  in  accordance  witii  the  required  standard.  The 
application  of  this  principle  to  all  Indian  ^ools,  however  remote,  would 
tmquestionably  greatly  increase  their  value.  Incoipapetent  teachers 
would  be  weeded  out ;  the  observations  necessary  to  improve  methods 
of  teaching  and  the  introduction  of  proper  text-books  would  be  made  by 
competent  persons ;  the  results  could  be  gathered  in  -a  concentrated  form 
for  the  use  of  Congress  and  for  public  information.  A  new  impetus 
would  be  given  to  all  educational  operations  among  the  Indians,  now 
so  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  the  Commissioner  and  other  officers  of 
Indian  affairs,  who  are  so  earnestly  and  persistently  attempting  their 
improvement.  Nor  are  these  purposes  without  decided  encouragement. 
A  careful  observer  of  the  facts,  among  all  the  classes  of  Indians,  amid 
all  the  discouragements,  however  degraded  and  hostile  to  civilization 
some  of  them  are,  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  anxiety  so  often  manifested 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  the  education  of  their  children. 
Bid  Cloud  presents  a  striking  illustration :  his  own  heart  inclined  to 
resistance,  his  young  warriors  clamoring  for  hostilities.    On  coming  to 
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see  his  ^<  Great  Father"  and  witnessing  the  aspirations  of  the  nameroos 
classes  coming  under  his  observation,  and  especially  finding  an  Indian 
at  the  head  of  these  affairs,  his  own  savage  ideas  are  strack  with  the 
notion  that  he  too  may  seek  a  greater  sphere  for  the  exertion  of  his  in- 
fluence, and  that  his  sons  may  aspire  to  Congress,  and  he  goes  home  in 
favor  of  peace. 

The  capacity  for  a  higher  civilization  possessed  by  the  Indians  cannot 
be  seriously  disputed.  What  has  been  done  with  the  nations  located 
west  of  the  Arkansas  can  be  done  with  different  degrees  of  success  in 
every  Indian  tribe.  The  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  the  Chero- 
kee nation,  for  the  year  ending  July  15,  1870,  reports  45  schools  for 
Cherokee  children,  3  for  colored  children ;  with  973  males,  and  955  fe- 
males ;  total  1,928  enrolled,  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,124.  No 
information  so  recent  has  been  received  from  the  other  civilized  nations. 
All  have,  however,  their  school  systems,  officers,  teachers,  and  schools ; 
and,  however  they  fall  short  of  what  ought  to  be,  give  a  most  abundant 
proof  of  what  can  be  accomplished  under  thoroughly  excellent  educa- 
tional management. 

In  Western  New  York,  where  Indian  schools  receive  the  benefit  of 
State  skill  in  management,  additional  evidence  is  furnished  of  the 
expediency  of  the  policy  here  urged.*  It  involves  a  fiedthf nl  adherence 
to  the  highest  principles  of  human  culture,  careftdly  adapted  in  their 
adminstration  to  the  condition  of  intelligence,  prejudice,  virtue,  &c,  of 
the  Indian  communities.  Plainly,  we  cannot  afford  that  any  honest 
seeking  among  the  Indians  for  light,  or  that  any  desire  for  books,  for 
instruction  in  learning,  industry,  or  virtue,  shall  be  repulsed.  On  purely 
economical  principles,  cheaper  thanthe  wars  for  their  destruction  would 
it  be  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  all  the  adult  Indian  population,  and  by 
far  cheaper  to  ftimish  text-books,  board,  and  clothing,  and  the  entire 
expense  of  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  best  directed  efforts  in  the  past  have  been  too  partial.  The 
present  policy  is  undoubtedly  sufficiently  comprehensive,  if  it  secures 
the  general  public  attention  and  support  necessary  for  its  complete  effi- 
ciency. It  is  well  worthy  of  formal  inquiry  by  the  Government,  whether 
the  text-books  and  methods  of  instruction  used  do  not  require  revision, 
and  better  adaptation  to  the  sensuous  habits  of  the  Indians.  Too  much 
confinement,  too  much  abstraction,  must  be  avoided ;  the  eye,  the  ear 
must  be  attracted,  Indian  languages  and  customs  mastered;  gov- 
ernment and  trade  among  the  adults  must  favor  improvement  among 
the  young.  Activity  and  industry  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
pursuit  of  letters.  The  Indian  himself  must  be  a  teacher  and  civilizer 
of  his  fellows.  The  establishment  of  a  school  among  the  civilized 
Indians  for  the  training  of  teachers  would  be  one  of  the  most  econom- 
ical efforts  that  the  Government  could  make.    Men  and  women  should 

*The  widely  difTerent  results  in  the  States  of  California,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  wbero 
no  Bach  policy  is  panned,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
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be  tramed,  not  merely  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  school-room, 
bat  in  aU  the  arts  and  occupations  of  life,  and  in  a  form  most  likely  to 
win  the  savage  child  to  the  ideas,  habits,  intelligence,  and  viitne  of 
Christian  civilization,  who  should  become  familiar  witii  agriculture,  and 
horticulture,  with  the  raising  of  stock,  with  the  making  and  wearing  of 
the  white  man's  apparel ;  the  erection  and  ei\joyment  of  the  white  man's 
house ;  the  use  of  books,  newspapers,  and  associations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  individual  and  general  welfare.  Put  into  such  a  school  the 
expense  of  sustaining  a  single  regiment  on  our  frontier,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent the  success  would  soon  justify  the  effort.  Young  Indians,  male 
and  female,  would  be  found  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages, 
and  would  go  out  to  disseminate  the  benefits  to  every  tribe  and  kindred 
of  the  race. 

Friend  Janney,  of  the  northern  superintendency,  makes  the  following 
interesting  observations : 

In  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  edncation  of  Indian  children  and  yonth,  it 
has  been  a  qaeetion  whether  day-schools  or  boarding-schools  should  be  preferred. 

I  hare  come  to  the  conclusion  that  both  may  be  adrantageonsly  employed,  and  that 
the  day-schooly  in  most  cases,  should  be  preparatory  to  the  boarding-schooL 

The  Indians  are  generaUy  unwilling  to  give  up  their  young  children  to  be  placed  in 
a  boarding-school  where  they  would  be  separated  from  their  parents  almost  entirely ; 
yot  it  is  desirable  to  withdraw  them  as  early  as  possible  from  erery  influence  that 
would  i>ollute  their  minds  or  retard  their  moral  improrement. 

There  should  be  on  every  reservation  a  sufficient  number  of  day-schools,  conveni- 
ently located,  where,  under  the  care  of  kind  and  Judicious  female  teachers,  the  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  to  read  and  and  write  the  English  langut^.  The  perceptive 
faculties  of  this  race  being,  in  general,  remarkably  developed,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
system  of  object  teaching  is  well  adapted  for  their  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  On  every  reservation  there  should  be  one  or  two  industrial  schools,  where 
the  youth  should  be  boarded  and  clothed ;  taught  in  the  most  useful  branches  of  an 
English  education,  and  trained  to  industrious  habits.  The  girls  should  be  employed 
part  of  the  time  in  household  occupations,  and  the  boys  in  fanning  or  the  practice  of 
the  mechanic  arts. 

THE  POPULATION  Uin>EB  THE  EXOLUSITB  OONTBOL  OF  CONOBESS. 

There  is  nnder  the  exdnsive  control  of  Congress  a  population  of 
819,452  sools.  The  schooUess  condition  of  these  widely-scattered  wards 
of  the  nation  will  be  seen  in  the  following  tables.  They  are  a  serious 
commentary  on  the  policy  pursued  and  civilization  afforded  by  our  nation 
toward  her  outlying  territorial  citizens  and  the  Indians. 
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JSkUi$tki  of  $chooU,  teadharBf  and  pupils  %•  oamparUon  i^Uh  populatum  in  that  potion  qf  the 
country  under  the  exduswejuriadktian  of  Congress. 


Niunber  of— 


SchooU. 


Teachers. 


PnpilB. 


Population. 


Cltixen. 


Indians. 


TotaL 


District  of  Columbia. . 


eon 


al7,fl 


OBOIKIZBD  TIBBITOBIIB. 


Arizona 

O>lorado 

DakoU 

Xdaho 

Hontana 

ITew  Mexico 

Utah 

T^ashington 

TTyoming 

MOT  TST  OBOAVIZBO. 


bl 


«7 


m 

1,785 
345 
IBl 


M3 

bl5 

4 


348 
US 

4 


15,000 
6404 


131,106 

11,787 
38,107 
13,981 
H886 
90,498 
190,979 
110,000 
83,751 
9,118 


Indian  Territory . 


dl,300 


Indians  within  the  States . 
Total 


el53 


el94 


e6,904 


34,900 

7,300 

98,318 

6,468 

13.903 

81,168 

19,800 

15.808 

9.400 


45^430 
d28,964 
101,689 


131,706 

46.967 
45,407 
4^,999 
91,354 
34,395 
141,434 
198.800 
39.559 
11,518 


45,430 
<I99,564 
101,689 


743 


1,056 


49.530 


495,330 


838^049 


613.378 


a  Including  private  and  charity  schools.    6  Qiven  for  one  county  only.    6  Being  school,  teachers,  and 
pupils  for  the  entire  Indian  population,    d  Taken  from  Dall's  "Alaska  and  its  resources." 

A  careM  student  of  the  facta  and  suggestions  coming  from  faithful 
educators  among  the  Indians  will  be  struck  with  their  aocordance  with 
the  principles  sought  to  be  engrafted  upon  our  systems  of  elementary 
instruction  by  the  disciples  of  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  and  FroebeL 

CQTDEBOABTEN. 

The  fSftulty  training  which  too  often  precedes  school  work  and  the 
imperfections  so  prevalent  in  our  primary  instruction  have  turned  the 
Attention  of  many  American  teachers  to  the  excellencies  of  the  early 
training  characteristic  of  the  Kindergarten.  Limitations  in  the  concep- 
tions of  the  teacher  and  the  practical  work  of  the  school  are  measura- 
bly responsible  for  these  faults.  Neither  children  nor  childhood  are 
sufficiently  understood  or  appreciated.  Nor  are  the  houses,  apparatos, 
grounds,  or  instruction  of  our  primary  schools  sufficiently  adapted  to 
the  best  and  most  healthful  development  of  the  body,  mind,  and  dispo- 
sition. Great  improvements  have  been  made  within  a  few  years.  The 
necessity  for  special  attention  in  this  direction  was  less,  manifestly, 
when  the  xK)pulation  of  the  respective  communities  was  more  generally 
resident  in  rural  districts  and  had  proportionably  more  of  nature  around 
them,  impressing  the  senses.  The  increasing  concentration  of  our  xK>p- 
ulation  in  cities  adds  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  earli- 
est work  of  the  school-room  throughout  the  country. 

The  accompanying  article,  written  by  the  American  lady  best  qualified 
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to  prepare  it,  presents  some  of  the  leading  considerations  most  impera- 
tively demanding  the  attention  of  American  teachers  npon  the  snbject 
at  present.  Her  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  establishment  at  the 
eapitfd  of  the  nation  of  a  training  school  for  teachers  in  these  methoda 
of  instruction  well  deserves  the  ccmsiderate  attention  of  American 
philanthropists  and  statesmen. 

Whoever  would  comprehend  the  ftdl  import  of  the  philosophy  that 
underlies  the  improvements  in  elementary  ti*aining  suggested  by  this 
X>aper,  will  find  great  aid  in  studying  those  peoples  who  make  the  most 
of  the  influence  of  the  family  for  the  shaping  of  the  earliest  years  of  the 
child. 

HBBRBW  BDUOATION. 

The  article  upon  Hebrew  education  has  been  prepared  by  a  gentle* 
man  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject.  It  will  be 
observed  how  fully  the  letters  appended  from  the  learned  rabbis  of  lead- 
ing cities  sustain  the  statements  previously  made  by  the  writer* 
The  hereditary  characteristics  of  this  peculiar  people  are  shown  to  be 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  result  of  a  training  at  once  so  minute 
and  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  almost  every  act  in  the  life  of  an 
Israelite,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Education  with  him  is  not  a 
thing  apart  as  with  the  other  nations ;  it  is  rather  the  companion  of  his 
whole  existence.  His  relations  to  his  family,  to  his  fellows,  to  the  syna- 
gogue, and  to  strangers,  his  habits  of  life,  the  preparation  of  his  food^ 
the  ceremonies  of  his  religion,  are  all  ordered  in  accordance  with 
traditions  centuries  old.  This  constant  education  has  produced  a  homo- 
geneous x>eople,  whose  characteristics,  preserved  under  so  widely  varying 
conditions,  have  ootlasted  the  most  persistent  and  fearful  persecutions. 

Their  fondness  for  American  liberty,  and  their  support  of  the  common 
school  system,  are  specially  worthy  the  attention  of  those  foreigners 
who  come  here  to  perpetuate  antagonisms. 

Enforcing  their  own  denominational  ideas  in  their  own  family  and 
church  instructions,  the  Hebrews  find  no  occasion  for  conflict  with  the 
non-denominational  public  schools  of  this  country. 

But  however  much  of  Hebrew  education  is  dependent  upon  nature 
or  influences  beyond  the  reach  of  general  education,  it  presents  results 
highly  instructive  to  those  Americans  who  so  fondly  hope  to  see  estab- 
lished and  preserved  here,  institutions  of  liberty  and  justice,  to  survive 
whatever  trials  the  future  may  impose  upon  them. 

OUB  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

OivHized  and  Christian  nations  seek  to  enlighten  and  Christianize 
those  that  are  barbarous  and  pagan.  The  nation,  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual, has  external  relations,  giving  rise  to  corresponding  duties.  The 
nation  must  have  a  purpose  with  reference  to  tiie  rest  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  its  own  individual  citizens.    This  purpose  is  a  signi- 
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floant  test  of  the  national  character.  The  ambitions  of  a  nation,  with 
respect  to  objects  outside  of  itself,  often  are  among  the  most  powerful 
inspirations  to  enterprise  among  its  people. 

Our  fathers  proclaimed  a  larger  liberty,  a  more  universal  justice,  a 
great<»r  equality,  a  liberty,  justice,  and  equality  possible  only  with  the 
universality  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  Where  they  made  mistakes, 
we,  at  the  cost  of  immense  treasure  and  blood,  have  applied  correctives. 
We  say  to  all  the  world  <^  this  is  the  better  way,''  and  invite  the  nations 
to  walk  therein.  Seducing  force  to  its  minimum,  and  even  below  that 
degree  of  exerdse  which  assures  life  and  property  in  the  govemm^it  of 
our  domestic  affiiirs,  we  send  our  flag  abroad  on  every  sea  and  in  every 
clime,  backed  less  by  the  xK)tency  of  our  armaments  than  by  the  moral 
power  which  inheres  in  the  intelligence,  viitue,  liberty,  and  universal 
enterprise  of  a  great,  growing,  and  united  people. 

The  late  unparalleled  exertion  of  military  prowess  in  the  enforcement 
of  our  domestic  unity  has  turned  the  eyes  of  the  world  anew  to  the 
study  of  American  institutions,  if  by  any  means  they  may  discover  the 
secret  of  our  success.  Profound  statesmen  in  civilized  countries  have 
long  believed,  and  acted  upon  the  belief,  that  national  training  shapes 
national  character.  What  they  would  infuse  into  the  nation,  they  first 
put  into  the  school.  l^Taturally  enough,  they  believe  the  sources  of 
American  greatness  are  to  be  found  in  our  education.  But  when  they 
come  here  for  these  studies,  how  disjointed  and  fragmentary  are  the 
excellencies  they  find,  how  manifest  the  opportunities  for  improvement.* 

*  The  following  letter,  fix>m  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  candid  of  this  .class  of 
observers,  is  in  point : 

"  Washinoton,  D.  C,  Navmber  2, 1870. 

'^  Mt  Dear  General  :  I  have  mnch  pleasure  in  answering  your  inquiry  as  to  my 
opinion  of  the  American  school  system.  I  may  congratulate  you  without  reserve  on 
possessing,  in  all  the  States  through  which  I  have  passed,  the  best  and  most  commo- 
dious school-houses  in  the  world.  Nothing  which  I  have  seen  in  any  European  country 
win  compare  with  them ;  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  I  think,  and  more  espeoiaUy  the 
city  of  Boston,  standing  preeminent.  The  normal  schools  which  I  have  seen  are  excel- 
lent, and  the  attainments  of  the  teachers,  especially  of  the  female  teachers,  beyond 
anything  I  could  have  expected,  and  fetr  beyond  anything  I  have  witnessed  elsewhere. 

"  The  munificence  of  the  American  people  in  the  sections  I  have  visited,  in  providing 
schools,  is,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  without  a  paraUel ;  a  good  education  being  offered 
free  to  every  American  child.  If  I  have  any  r^;ret  it  is  to  notice  that  where  such 
ample,  almost  lavish,  provision  has  been  made,  there  are  stiU  many  who  partake  very 
sparingly  only,  while  others  absent  themselves  altogether  from  the  feast.  If  you  could 
introduce  a  plan  for  enforcing  regular  attendance  for  a  course  of  years,  as  is  done  in 
Germany,  your  educational  system  would  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  I  may 
state,  from  long  experience,  that  where  the  education  of  children  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  parents,  selfishness,  or  the  indifference,  or  intemperate  habits  of  mimy,  will 
cause  a  considerable  number  to  be  entirely  neglected,  or  only  partially  educated;  and, 
in  a  country  like  yours,  where  the  only  guarantee  for  your  free  institutions  is  the 
intelligent  assent  and  support  of  the  citizens,  the  State  and  the  nation  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  those  who  share  in  the  government  of  the  country  and  ex\Joy  its  privileges 
shall  have  had  the  advantage  of  education  and  a  virtuous  training* 

''In  my  opinion  the  successful  working  of  the  schools  in  Boston  is  mainly  attributable 
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They  generally  limit  their  observations  to  dties,  and  these  almost  ex- 
dusively  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  country.  Barely 
has  any  one  looked  over  the  entire  field  and  taken  a  view  so  compre- 
hensive as  to  embrace  the  opportunities  of  education  in  all  sections,  in 
the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city ;  institutionS|  public  and  private,  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and  superior  or  technical  education,  counted  the 
whole  educable  population,  determined  how  many  are  unreached  even 
by  rudimentary  instruction,  how  very  limited  the  number  who  have  any 
thorough  secondary  or  superior  culture.  They  can  see  only  in  part  No 
report  has  ever  grouped  these  facts  together.  Our  own  statesmen  are 
without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  them.  Our  citizens,  at  home  and 
abroad,  however  intelligent,  are  unable  to  represent  them  correctly. 
Seeking  to  educate  the  world,  we  have  not  even  prepared  the  text-book. 
There  is  here  a  field  fitted  to  rouse  the  profoundest  philanthropist  and 
inspire  the  highest  American  endeavor.  Shall  not  the  nation  at  least 
so  group  together  the  facts  and  statistics  that  its  own  officers  may  know 
how  this  work  proceeds;  so  that  our  ministers  and  other  representatives 
abroad  may  be  able  to  speak  inteUigently  in  answer  to  inquiries  for . 
information  on  this  subjectt 

During  the  past  few  months  two  colonies  of  Australia,  from  their  soli- 
tude in  the  seas,  two  of  the  South  American  states,  Spain,  Portugal, 
the  Netherlands,  a  commissioner  from  the  French  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  our  own  ministers  at  Vienna  and  Stockholm,  and  friends  of 

to  the  fact  that  large  compulsory  powers  are  exercised  hy  the  school  board  of  that  city. 
I  can  quite  understand  that  American  citizens  generaUy  need  no  compulsory  powers 
to  enforce  the  education  of  their  children,  but  with  the  immense  influx  of  emigrants 
from  aU  quarters  of  the  world,  too  many  of  them,  also,  entirely  illiterate,  it  is  not  safe 
to  commit  to  the  discretion  of  such  persons  the  question  whether  the  future  citizens  of 
this  country  shaU  or  shaU  not  be  educated.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  great  impulse 
oonld  be  given  to  the  work  of  education  in  eyery  State  by  the  exercise  of  some  central 
inspection  and  supenrision  from  your  own  Department.  Great  emulation,  I  think, 
would  follow  from  a  fair  annual  estimate  of  the  quality  and  result  of  the  instruction 
afforded  in  every  State,  emanating  from  some  central  authority.  I  think  the  District 
of  Columbia  might,  and  ought  to  be,  made  a  model  for  erery  other  section  of  the 
Union. 

''My  observations  have  been  entirely  confined  to  the  elementary,  grammar,  high, 
and  normal  schools,  and  institutions  for  technical  instruction;  but  I  have  not, seen 
any  of  your  universities  or  professional  colleges,  and  am  unable,  even  if  I  were  qualified, 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  their  extent  and  value. 

''While  there  is  so  much  room  for  congratulation,  there  is  an  immense  field  remain- 
ing unoccupied  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  grievous  loss  to  the  nation.  I  refer 
to  technical,  industrial,  and  art  education,  which,  so  far  as  national  and  State  effort  is 
concerned,  seem  to  have  been  much  neglected.  The  Cooper  Institute  of  New  York,  and 
the  Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston  and  Worcester,  are  bright  exceptions.  The  first 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  noble  and  useful  instances  of  private  benevolence  I  have 
over  encountered. 

"  I  remain,  dear  general,  yours  faithfuUy, 

"A.  J.  MUNDELLA." 

It  should  be  observed  that  Mr.  Mundella  speaks  only  of  what  came  within  his  notice, 
in  no  way  intending  to  express  an  opinion  of  other  efforts,  to  which  his  attention  was 
not  called. 
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education  in  the  British  Parliament,  as  well  as  numerous  private  in- 
quiries from  many  foreign  sources,  have  sought  here  national  informar 
tion  with  regard  to  education  which  could  not  be  given.  Can  the 
United  States  afiford  to  lose  such  opportunities  t  Is  it  not  better  to 
improve  them  than  to  win  battiest 

But  these  statements  may  be  said  to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that 
our  country  leads  the  world  in  all  respects  in  this  great  work  of  internal 
progress.  On  the  contrary,  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  facts  will  comx>el 
us  in  candor  to  admit  that  we  have  many  excellencies  to  learn ;  indeed,  that 
some  of  our  greatest  educational  improvements  have  been  borrowed,  and 
that  we  need  for  ourselves  a  constant  observation  of  all  that  is  done  else- 
where in  the  matter  of  education,  in  order  that,  as  promptly  as  possible, 
every  advantage  practicable  in  our  civilization  may  be  secured  for  the 
cultivation  of  our  children  and  the  elevation  of  our  people.  A  newspaper 
correspondent  says,  in  speaking  of  the  opinion  formed  by  Mr.  Mundella 
of  some  of  our  schools,  that  he  <^  thought  the  Bice  school  in  Boston  the 
best  he  has  ever  entered  in  any  country.  By  contrast  he  found  no 
school  for  the  poor  children  in  the  Freedmen's  Village  at  Arlington, 
which  he  visited  to-day.  Of  facilities  for  art  instruction  he  notes  our 
sad  deficiency,  Philadelphia,  with  600,000  inhabitants,  having  only  a 
single  school  of  forty  pupils.  Small  towns  in  England  do  much  better. 
Speaking  of  the  great  defects  of  our  systems,  as  irregular  attendance, 
absenteeism,  want  of  uniformity,  and  lack  of  supervision,  he  says  that, 
unless  we  strike  some  remedy,  England,  under  her  new  educational  bill, 
will  outstrip  us  in  the  education  of  the  masses." 

Our  entire  consular  and  ministerial  service  could  readily  communi- 
cate to  the  State  Department  a  great  fund  of  valuable  facts,  to  be  worked 
up  in  this  Bureau  for  the  use  of  American  educators.* 

The  accompanying  papers  give  some  views  of  school  affairs  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  India,  Ecuador,  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  Austria, 
and  England.  In  the  last  named  the  progress  is  most  striking,  in  every 
feature,  to  the  American  educator.t 

*  I  am  speciaUy  indebted  to  the  Department  of  State  for  cooperation  in  the  conduct 
of  correspondence  and  exchanges  with  foreign  countries. 

t  Under  the  new  education  act,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the  rate- 
payers of  London  are  to  elect  a  school  board  by  a  ballot  similar  to  that  by  which,  in 
the  best  regulated  parishes,  yestrymen  and  other  officials  are  elected.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  election  the  city  is  diyided  into  ten  parts,  each  of  which  wiU  elect  a  certain 
number  of  members,  forty-nine  in  aU.  Every  voter  (rate-payer)  has  as  many  votes  aa 
the  number  of  members  to  be  elected  in  the  district  to  which  he  belongs,  and  may  dis- 
tribute those  votes  as  he  pleases.  He  may,  if  he  has  seven  votes,  distribute  them  to 
each  of  the  seven  candidates  in  his  district,  or  he  can  concentrate  them  aU  upon  a  sin- 
gle candidate,  or  divide  them  in  any  way  he  chooses.  The  persons  elected  form  the 
school  board  for  the  metropolis,  and  wiU  hold  their  seats  until  December  1875.  They 
win  have  power  to  elect  a  chairman  among  themselves,  or  from  outside  of  the  board, 
and,  under  the  sanction  of  the  education  department,  they  may  vote  him  a  salary,  though 
they  themselves  wiH  be  unpaid.  This  board  wiU  for  three  years  have  supreme  con- 
trol over  the  elementary  education  to  be  supplied  by  the  taxes,  and  wiU  have,  to  tako 
aU  the  first  and  most  important  steps  for  bringing  the  new  system  into  operation. 
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To  illuBtrate  the  foreign  demand  for  information  referred  to,  as  well 
as  its  extent  and  character,  the  following  extracts  from  the  files  of  the 
office  are  presented. 

From  the  parliamentary  library  of  the  colony  of  Sonth  Australia: 

Having  observed  that  certain  docnments  have  been  pablished  nnder  your  aathority 
lelating  to  the  educational  legislation,  statistics,  ^bc.,  of  the  various  States  of  the 
Union,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  favor  me  by  transmitting  copies  in 
duplicate. 

From  the  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  the  educational 
report  of  the  colony  of  Victoria: 

It  is  assumed  that  these  reports  are  sent  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  a  view  to  receive  in  return  some  of  the  official  publications  of  the  General 
Government  or  of  the  several  State  governments  in  relation  to  the  sxune  subject. 

From  the  secretary  of  the  Colonization  Society: 
I  shaU  be  happy  to  receive  your  pubUcations  for  the  government  of  Liberia. 
From  the  minister  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
(translation:) 

The  Teachers'  Association  of  the  Netherlands  has  addressed  my  government,  request- 
ing to  be  put  in  possession  of  a  collection,  as  complete  as  possible,  of  the  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  reports  concerning  public  instruction  in  foreign  countries.  •  #  • 
I  flatter  myself  that  you  wiU  be  pleased  to  lend  me  your  assistance,  that  I  may  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  documents  in  question,  (State,  city,  and  other  local  reports,)  as 
weU  as  of  such  as  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

From  the  charg6  d'aflfaires  of  Portugal  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
(translation:) 

The  ministry  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  desiring  to  obtain  information  with  regard 
to  public  instruction  in  this  country,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  inclosed  copy 
designating  the  points  on  which  information  is  desired.* 

The  communications  of  Mr.  Jay,  minister  to  Vienna,  are  too  long  to 
quote.  They  comprehend  three  items:  1.  The  great  interest  felt  by  the 
imperial  royal  (Austrian)  government  in  the  American  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  2.  The  publication  by  the  ministry  of  education  of 
semi-monthly  bulletins  of  educational  information,  and  a  proposed 
exchange  of  Austrian  documents  on  the  subject  for  those  of  this 

•  This  inquiry  is  very  comprehensive,  and  relates  to— 

1.  Public  instruction  in  general : 

a.  Organization  of  public  supervision,  superintendents,  boards,  &,c, 
h.  Official  reports  of  the  United  States  and  the  States  published. 

2.  Superior  instruction: 

a.  Organization,  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools,  professorships,  courses 
of  instruction,  degrees  conferred,  examinations,  text-books,  expenses;  also,  museums 
Ubraries,  observatories,  &o,f  their  organization,  expenses,  &,o, 

3.  Secondary  instruction: 
a.  Special,     ^ 

iT^^MJtical,    >  Organization,  instruction,  text-books,  discipline,  appliances,  &c. 
0.  Classical,   j 
d.  KormaL 

4.  Primary  instruction— its  organization,  graded  and  ungraded,  instruction,  disci- 
pline, statistics,  &,o, 

3  £ 
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country.    3.  Requesting  complete  sets  of  reports  and  text-books  for 
this  purpose. 

The  French  government  (through  the  Department  of  State)  has  also 
been  inquiring  for  observations  and  statistics  on  ^<  the  caoaes  of  the  mor 
tality  of  children  of  tender  age,"  in  the  course  of  which  it  comprehendsi 
"  the  various  modes  of  their  eduooHon^  the  proportion  of  mortality  iu 
the  different  States,  preventive  measures  initiated,^'  &c. 

Finally,  to  illustrate  the  interesting  subjects  on  which  this  office 
occasionally  receives  communications,  and  which  would  increase  in 
number  with  greater  facilities  for  their  consideration,  the  following 
letter  is  appended,  (translation :) 

Dr.  FoogioU  to  Em.  E,  B,  Waskhume. 

Paris,  June  21,  IWO. 

Sir  :  A  scientific  discoTery,  which  was  presented  to  the  imperial  French  academies 
of  science  and  medicine,  has,  after  a  faTorable  report,  been  practically  applied  in  the 
superior  municipal  schools  of  Paris,  (Colbert  and  Turgot,)  by  order  of  the  prefect  of 
the  Seine.  As  this  discovery  has  a  general  interest,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  this 
communication  to  you  that  you  may,  if  you  see  fit,  draw  the  attention  of  your 
minister  of  public  instruction  to  it,  with  the  hope  that  he  may  imitate  his  French 
colleagne,  Mr.  Duruy,  to  whom  its  introduction  in  the  aboYe-mentioned  schools  is 
chiefly  due.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Duruy  resigned  his  position,  this  new  process  wae 
about  to  be  introduced  into  the  lyceum  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  with  the  view  of 
making  its  results  known  in  wider  circles. 

Your  minister  of  public  instruction  would  only  have  to  select  a  competent  physician 
to  superintend  the  introduction  of  this  discovery,  which  consists  of  nothing  but  simple 
electrio  gymnoBtics,  agreeable  to  the  child,  altogether  harmless,  and  which  can  be  intro- 
duced into  every  kind  of  school.  The  practical  results  are  the  following:  After  a 
few  days*  practice  a  general  improvement  in  the  child's  health  may  be  noticed,  if  it 
has  been  previously  feeble  and  sickly.  The  same  improvement  may  be  observed  in 
its  physical  and  mental  development.  After  some  electrio  "s^anceSy"  (three,  on  an 
average,)  the  child  needs  but  half  the  time  for  studying  its  lessons,  and,  if  last  in  the 
class,  it  will  soon  advance  to  the  first  rank. 

Such  results,  of  incalculable  value  for  future  generations,  deserve  the  attention  of 
every  wise  and  intelligent  government. 

Hoping  that  you  will  give  this  subject  a  favorable  attention,  I  remain,  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  your  excellency's  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

POGGIOU,  M.  D., 
KniglU  of  the  Legion  of  H&mr, 
Former  Inspector  of  the  State  AsyluvM  for  the  Orphans  of  1848,  ^c. 

Circular  issued  hy  the  director  of  the  superior  municipal  schools  of  Paris  to  Iheparmts  of 

scholars  in  those  institutions. 

Paris,  Ma^  15,  1870. 

Sir  :  Dr.  Poggioli  has  been  authorized  by  the  government  to  introduce  his  system 
of  electric  therapeutics  in  the  superior  municipal  schools.  This  system  tends  to  tho 
bodily  and  mental  development  of  the  child  in  the  same  manner  as  a  weU-oiganized 
system  of  gymnastics. 

The  electro-therapeutic  treatment  of  Dr.  Poggioli,  who  has  already  made  suooesaful 
experiments  in  several  large  private  establishments,  is  not  attended  with  any  danger 
or  inconvenience  whatsoever. 

I  have  therefore  the  honor  to  ask  you  whether  you  wish  your  son  to  participate  in 
the  electro-gymnastic  exercises,  superintended  by  Dr.  Poggioli  in  person,  assisted  by  a 
committee  of  teachers  especially  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
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If  your  answer  is  in  the  afiftnnatiTe,  I  woold  ask  jon  to  authorize  me  especially  to 
do  SO;  by  signing  the  accompanying  formula. 

,  Director. 

Printed  slip  for  the  parent's  answer : 

I  aothorize  yoa  to  let  my  son  participate  in  the  eleotro-therapeatic  exercise  of  Dr 
PoggiolL 

AMEEICAN  EDUCATION  AS  AFFECTED  BY  OUB  EELATIONS  TO  ASIATIC 

CrVTLIZATION. 

Oar  nation,  itself  the  result  of  transatlantic  immigration,  developing 
a  elTilization  having  its  own  characteristics,  laying  under  contribution 
all  the  types  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  yet  differing  from  all  these, 
has  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain  its  essential  features  and  assimilate 
to  them  the  continued  tide  of  population  pouring  in  from  Europe. 
The  questions  arising  out  of  enforced  African  migration  of  a  population 
brought  hither  as  slaves,  have,  in  their  only  partially  effected  solution, 
too  nearly  sundered  the  ties  of  our  Union,  buried  too  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  first-bom,  and  loaded  posterity  with  too  many  mUlions 
of  debt.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  how  the  early  and  universal  application 
of  principles  of  education  adopted  in  portions  of  the  country,  would 
have  given  a  more  ready  and  complete  assimilation  of  all  incoming 
foreign  i)opulations,  whether  civilized  or  pagan,  in  accordance  with 
American  ideas  and  institutions,  and  averted  the  fearfol  ordeal  through 
which  we  have  passed,  ^ov  can  reflective  mmds  fail  to  feel  that  the 
immediate  and  thorough  application  of  the  principles  of  free  common 
schools  alone  can  successfully  complete  the  triumph  of  the  institutions 
of  freedom,  so  fax  secured. 

Still  welcoming  a  large  European  population,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
final  solution  of  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
we  are  in  a  most  peculiar  manner  brought  face  to  fja/oe  with  the  over- 
whelming populations  of  Eastern  Asia.  Our  transcontinental  railroad, 
and  connecting  Pacific  steamship  lines,  make  our  territoiy  one  of  the 
highways  of  the  world's  commerce  with  Eastern  Asia  and  its  islands. 
The  ubiquity,  versatility,  and  enterprise  of  American  commerce  and 
character  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than  take  the  lead  of  this  meeting 
of  the  new  with  the  old  civilizations.  The  confluence  of  new  tides  of 
population,  however  diverse,  in  the  past,  x>resents  no  parallel.  All  our 
citizens  believe  in  the  triumph  of  American  destiny,  and  may,  from 
self-assured  habit,  regard  the  issues  presented  with  indifference,  save 
where  some  special  interest  is  directly  affected,  or  supposed  to  be,  as  are 
the  interests  of  industry  by  the  introduction  of  Chinese  laborers.* 

*  2fuMber  of  arrivals  in  this  country  since  1820. 


1820  to  1830,  ten  years 3 

1831  to  1840,  ten  yeftre 8 

1841  to  1850,  ten  years 35 

1861  to  1860,  ten  years 41,397 

The  aggregate  of  arrivals  thus  far  is  104,906     Deducting  the  estimated  number  bl 


1861  to  1868,  eight  years 41,214 

1869,  one  year 14,902 

1870  to  Juno  30,  six  months 7, 347 
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The  questions  thus  raised  have  already  excited  considerable  interest 
and  investigation.  Rev.  S.  C.  Damou  writes  to  the  Sailor's  Magazine, 
under  date  of  Honolulu,  July  22, 1870 :  "  To-day  I  have  learned  what  I 
did  not  know  before — Chinese  seamen  are  supplying  the  place  of  American 
and  European  seamenP  Widely  different  opinions  are  manifested.  Some- 
times passion  has  been  apparent.  Feeling  the  foreshadowings  of  these 
issues,  and  believing  that  they  should  be  met  not  passionately  or  par- 
tially, but  by  a  clear  exposition  of  the  facts  involved,  and  a  calm  and 
candid  consideration  of  the  same,  and  that  essential  to  this  is  the  im- 
mediate turning  of  the  thoughts  of  our  educators  in  this  direction,  I 
have  inserted  in  this  report  a  paper  by  an  able  writer,  who  has  had  special 
opportunities  for  considering  the  questions  raised  by  Chinese  immigra- 
tion and  for  apprehending  education  as  the  main  instrumentality  in 
their  solution.  My  purpose  will  be  gained  if  public  attention  is  so 
turned  to  these  inquiries  that  the  facts  bearing  upon  them  shall  be  fully 
brought  before  the  public  judgment  and  receive  its  decision. 

Can  any  American  mind  become  occupied  with  these  considerations 
without  feeling  how  much  more  fully  we  ought  to  study  oriental  civiliza- 
tion, its  domestic,  educational,  and  civil  ideas,  customs,  and  institutions; 
how  thoroughly  we  ought  to  know  these  peoples  as  they  come  to  our 
shores ;  how  wisely  we  ought  to  adjust  our  opinions,  our  laws,  institu- 
tions, and  method  of  treating  them,  that  they  may  not  bring  to  us  more 
harm  than  we  are  able  to  do  them  good;  that  this  meeting  of  civiltea- 
tions  may  be  ^  steady  progression,  rather  than  a  deterioration,  of  the 
national  character! 

With  regard  to  certain  points  connected  with  the  inpouriug  of  foreign 
populations  there  can  be  no  question.  Every  newcomer  to  our  soil 
should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  EngUsh  language;  otherwise,  we 
may  not  anticipate  on  their  part  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the 
spirit  of  American  life,  and  consequently  they  can  have  no  appreciation 
for  it  likely  to  secure  adaptation  to  its  peculiarities.  Second,  all  youth, 
of  whatever  incoming  nationality,  should  be  brought  fully  under  the 
influence  of  our  best  educational  opportunities.  Third,  these  two  con- 
siderations should  be  specially  enforced  with  reference  to  girls  and 

deaths  and  returns  to  China,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  now  less  than  100,000 
Chinamen  in  this  country.    The  rat«  of  increase  for  each  of  the  last  four  years  is : 

In  1867 3,519  I  In  1869 12,874 

In  1868 5,707  |  In  1870 15,740 

The  immigration  has  been  chiefly  of  males,  but  later  immigration  has  brought  with 
it  a  noteworthy  increase  of  females.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  there  were 
only  8  females  arriTed— all  to  Atlantic  ports.  In  1868  the  whole  number  was  46 ;  if 
1869  it  was  974 ;  in  1870,  1,116.  The  total  arrival  of  females  to  June  30, 1870,  2,144. 
In  regard  to  occupation,  the  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  exhibit  the  fol- 
owing  facts :  Physicians,  6 ;  carpenters,  71  j  stone-cutters,  14 ;  mechanics,  14 ;  bakers, 
3 ;  barbers,  7 ;  tailors,  male,  16 ;  female,  11 ;  cooks,  male,  42 ;  farmers,  733 ;  interpret- 
ers, 4 ;  laborers,  12,78*2  j  merchants,  43 ;  peddlers,  2 ;  sailors,  8 ;  occupation  not  stated, 
11 ;  without  occupation,  1,973. 
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fTomen  comiDg  with  the  orientals,  that  the  terrible  features  of  female 
degradation  among  them  may  not  be  repeated  on  our  shores. 

Educators  mil  not  fail  to  observe  the  great  effect  that  the  constant 
return  of  so  many  thousands  to  China,  after  having  obtained  some 
knowledge  of  and  adaptation  to  American  life,  must  have  on  the  in- 
ternal struggles  in  that  empire.* 

•The  fonowing,  from  a  communication  of  Dr.  Scndder,  in  "The  Occident"  of  San 
Frandaco,  wiU  indicate  that  even  American  teachers  can  learn  something  from  oriental 
ideas.  He  says  the  anther  of  a  celebrated  grammatical  treatise  in  the  Tamil  langnage, 
in  one  part  of  his  elaborate  work,  gave  his  views  of  a  model  teacher.  As  a  contrast, 
he  first  gave  the  characteristics  of  a  bad  teacher,  as  in  capacity,  meanness,  envy,  the 
snbstitntion  of  the  false  for  the  true,  and  the  habit  of  blustering.    He  goes  on : 

"  1.  A  bad  teacher  is  like  an  earthen  pot.  When  he  was  educated  his  instructor  put 
science  after  science  into  him,  in  a  regular  order,  as  one  might  put  a  number  of  different 
colored  marbles,  one  after  another,  in  a  certain  order,  into  a  jug.  Being  now  fiUed  up, 
he  begins  to  teach  others,  but  the  marbles  do  not  come  out  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment in  wliich  they  went  in.  They  tumble  out  helter-skelter.  He  teaches  without 
definite  plan;  confusedly.  His  instructions  are  like  the  indiscriminate  issue  of  the 
marbles  carelessly  shaken  out  of  an  earthen  pot. 

''2.  He  is  like  a  Palmyra  tree,  which  is  crowded  with  sharp-edged  incisive  leaves. 
They  who,  as  pupils,  try  to  get  fruit  from  him,  cut  themselves  for  their  pains.  Some 
fruits  which  reach  the  ground,  as  wind-faUs,  may  be  picked  up.  The  man  has  too  much 
edge  to  become  a  good  teacher. 

"  3.  He  is  like  a  crooked  palm  standing  in  a  garden.  It  ought  to  dispense  its  shade 
ami  yield  its  fruit  within  the  garden  to  which  it  belongs,  but,  instead  of  that,  it  crooks 
its  trnnk  over  the  waU,  and  gives  its  fruit  to  those  who  pass  by ;  so<  the  bad  teaeher, 
inattentive  to  his  own  pupils,  displays  his  learning  to  gaping  strangers." 

The  good  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  is  described  as  iK)8se86ing  "  good  blood,  kindness, 
piety,  loftiness  of  character,  erudition,  cai>acities  to  impart,  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature."    He  goes  on  with  figures  again : 

**  1.  The  good  teacher  must  resemble  the  earth  in  four  particulars.  The  terrestrial 
globe  is  vast  and  of  bulk  unknown.  So  must  his  lore  be.  The  earth  is  strong,  shrinks 
frt>m  no  weight,  and  carries  its  burdens  buoyantly.  So  must  he  be.  The  earth  is 
patient ;  whether  birds  peck  it,  or  moles  bore  it,  or  the  hoe  smite  it,  or  the  plow  tear  it, 
it  beareth  all.  So  must  he  indure  the  diversified  provocations  which  his  pupils  may 
bring  to  bear  upon  him.  The  earth  is  fertile,  and  yields  to  the  tiller  according  to  his 
work.  So  must  he  yield  in  exact  proportion  to  the  capacity  and  extractive  energies  of 
his  scholars. 

**  2.  The  good  teacher  f^ould  resemble  a  mountain  in  four  particulars.  It  abounds 
in  various  products :  Gems  in  its  crevices,  gold  in  its  veins,  grain-fields  on  its  slopes, 
forests  on  its  summit,  cascades  over  its  pre'cipices.  Even  so  let  the  teacher's  literary 
accomplishments  be  exhibited  in  a  rich  variety.  The  moimtain  never  runs  away,  but 
stands  unalterably  firm.  Let  there  be  an  analogous  stability  in  his  learning.  The 
mountain  is  visible  from  aflnr,  and  is  stiU  beautiful  when  its  shape  melts  to  a  blue  out- 
line on  the  sjcy.  So  let  his  fair  fame  be.  When  the  plains  are  consumed  by  drought, 
the  mountain,  musical  with  running  streams,  comes  to  their  help,  and  gives  although 
It  receives  nothing  back.  Let  the  teacher  manifest  a  like  spirit  of  gratuitous  im. 
partation. 

''3.  The  good  teacher  is  like  the  beam  of  a  balance  in  two  respects :  It  banishes  doubt 
by  defining  to  the  eyes  the  exact  weight  of  any  substance.  The  teacher  must  weigh 
aU  the  subjects  which  he  handles,  show  to  learners  the  precise  nature  of  each,  expel 
doubt,  and  introduce  certainty.    Two  scale-pans  are  hung  to  the  beam,  and  it  is  the 
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EDUCATION  AND  LABOR. 


Agitations  of  the  public  mind  in  reference  to  questions  of  labor  render 
the  relation  of  education  to  the  results  of  industry  of  special  present 
interest.  A  tendency  to  hostility  between  capital  and  labor  has  been 
apparent.  Can  either  afford  to  suffer  the  evils  likely  to  arise  from  an 
attempt  to  a(^ust  the  differences  by  an  appeal  to  forcet  Yet  some  form 
of  violent  action  can  hardly  be  avoided  if  prejudice  and  ignorance  are 
too  prevalent  on  either  side.  The  parties  in  interest  are  put  on  an 
equality  of  citizenship  by  the  very  nature  of  our  institutions.  There 
are  no  great  lines  of  caste  any  longer  acknowledged;  getting  capital 
exclusively  on  one  side  and  poverty  on  the  other;  or  education  on  one 
side  and  ignorance  on  the  other.  If  such  an  order  of  facts  should  occur, 
it  must  be  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  individuals  or  classes.  Shall 
such  endeavors  be  made,  or  the  opportunity  for  them  offered  t  The 
answer  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  parties  interested  to  appreciate 
the  situation  and  meet  its  difficulties  by  ways  and  means  in  accordance 
with  reason  and  conscience. 

There  is  offered  here  in  America  the  fairest  field  for  the  successful 
solution  of  every  irritating  question  arising  between  capital  and  labor, 
without  conflict,  without  harm  to  either,  without  a  disturbance  of  the 
great  harmonies  necessary  to  the  highest  national  prosperity.  But 
reason  cannot  exercise  its  sway  without  knowledge,  nor  knowledge  |»e 
possessed  witiiout  the  means  of  its  acquioitioD.  Capital  and  labor  must 
be  both  able  and  willing  to  see  and  consider  each  others'  int'Crests. 
Make  all  of  either  class  able  to  read,  able  to  discriminate  correctly  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  render  intelligence  and  virtue  supreme  in  decid- 
ing their  questions  of  individual  interest,  lift  them  up,  so  that  the  hor- 
izon of  each  will  unbrace  the  interests  of  all,  and  the  foUy  and  wicked- 
ness of  an  appeal  to  force  or  frand  on  either  hand  will  be  too  apparent 
to  invite  the  attempt.  l?hey  would  then  see  how  much  they  have  in 
common,  how  closely  and  inseparably  they  are  yoked  together.  Educa- 
tion in  its  large  sense,  the  development  of  all  the  powers  of  man  for  the 
best  uses,  offers  for  each  interest  the  grand  instrument  for  the  solution 
of  its  difficulties. 

With  this  belief,  strengthened  by  the  conviction  that  no  question  could 
be  more  thoroughly  national  or  pertinent,  I  have  addressed  a  series  of 
inquiries,  first,  to  observers;  second,  to  workingmen ;  third, to  employers, 
calling  for  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  relation  of  education  to  the 
productiveness  of  labor.  The  necessity  of  the  inquiry  is  strongly  en- 
forced by  the  fiat  denial  on  the  one  hand  that  education  adds  to  the  pro- 
function  of  the  beam  to  be  just  between  them  and  declare  for  the  dish  that  is  heaviest 
without  fear  or  favor.    Lot  there  be  a  simihir  impartiality. 

"  4.  The  good  teacher  should  be  like  a  flower.  Let  him  imitate  the  gentle  motions 
of  its  soft  petals.  When  he  teaches,  I49  utterance  should  be  like  the  fragrance,  and 
his  facial  expression  like  the  sweet-faced  bloom  of  a  morning  flower.  Then,  as  the 
flower,  he  will  be  xhe  indispensable  ornament  of  every  festive  occasion.^' 
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daetiveness  of  industry;  while,  on  the  other,  the  eflfort  to  place  this 
matter  beyond  controversy  is  ridiculed  as  raising  questions  already  long 
since  universally  answered  in  the  affirmative.* 

Three  thousand  copies  of  these  inquiries  were  prepared^  intended  to 
offer  the  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  in  regard  to  the  points 
raised,  which  were  sent  to  every  class  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
Only  an  attempt  to  open  the  investigation  is  made  in  this  report.  An 
accompanying  paper  is  presented  upon  the  general  subject  of  education 
and  labor,  written  by  one  specially  interested  in  the  question. 

The  first  question  of  the  series  related  to  the  opportunity  of  the  per- 
son interrogated  to  judge  correctly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
remaining  questions ;  being  as  to  whether  he  had  employed  any  number 
of  laborers,  how  many,  and  in  what  kind  of  labor,  and  where ;  with 
appropriate  variations  when  addressed  to  workingmen  and  observers. 

The  other  questions  were  as  follows: 

2.  Have  you  observed  a  dififei^nce  in  skiU,  aptitude,  or  amonnt  of  work  exeonted  by 
persons  yon  have  employed,  arising  from  a  difference  in  their  education,  and  inde- 
X«cndent  of  their  natural  abilities  t 

3.  Do  thoM  Tvbo  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  iKMsefs  these  rudiments  of  an 
<Mlucation,  other  things  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skiU  and  fideUty  as  laborers, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  and  write ; 
and,  if  so,  how  much  would  such  additional  skiU,  &c.,  tend  to  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  their  seryices,  and,  consequently,  their  wages  t 

^.  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  stiU  higher  degree  of  education— a  knowledge 

*  An  editorial  in  The  State  Journal,  published  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  Novem- 
l>er  3, 1370,  is  of  the  latter  character,  in  which,  under  the  caption  ''An  Official  Dog- 
berry," the  writer  says : 

*'  The  sagacious  Dogberry  observes, '  To  be  a  weU-favored  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune ; 
but  to  read  and  write  comes  by  nature."'  Applying  this  to  the  case  in  question,  he 
says :  "  The  Commissioner  (of  Education)  questions  the  soundness  of  the  observation,  and 
is  making  elaborate  efforts  to  disprove  the  propositions  it  suggests.  Not  disposed  to 
trust  the  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning,  he  has,  with  great  care,  prepared  and  sent 
out  several  series  of  questions  to  'employers,  to  intelligent  workingmen,  and  to  impar- 
tial observers."'  Then,  quoting  the  series  of  questions  in  terms  of  ridicule,  and  sug- 
ipostiiig  that  others  be  added,  suehas  '*  Whidi  can  man  do  without  best,  fire  or  water  T  " 
''  Whic^  is  the  most  useful  animal,  the  horse  or  the  oxf"  and  that  the  whole  be  referred 
to  the  "Mackerelville  Debating  Society,''  he  says  that  Pennsylvania  an4  other  States, 
Acting  "  on  the  conviction  that  education  is  good  for  the  citizen  and  for  the  Common- 
wealth, have  established  and  maintained  schools  during  a  taU  century,''  Ao,  "The 
terrible  query  is  now  raised  as  to  whether  this  labor,  the  ezx)endituTe  of  money,  public 
■and  private,  has  been  for  good  or  for  evil  f  Christian  societies,  even  ehnrohes,  are  in- 
volved. Have  they  been  doing  the  work  of  the  evil  one  f  Have  they  been  pursuing  a 
doubtful  policy,  not  knowing  whether  men  should  be  made  better  or  worse,  for  time 
and  for  eternity,  thereby  T  " 

On  the  other  hand,  many  men  display  a  decided  opposition  to  the  education  of  some 
forms  of  labor.  For  instance:  W.  R.  Butler,  esq.,  planter,  of  Murf^sboro,  Tennes- 
see, would  "prefer  the  uneducated,  sprightly  negro  on  the  farm."  S.  J.  TrumbuU, 
esq.,  planter,  of  Skipwith's  Landing,  Mississippi,  thinks  that  "  among  negroes  there 
seems  to  be  no  advantage  in  education,  as,  thus  fisr,  it  has  been  generaUy  used."  B.  I. 
Harris,  esq.,  planter,  of  Sparta,  Oeoigia.  observed  that  "  a  limited  education,  in  most 
cases,  is  hurtful. 
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of  the  arts  and  Bciences  that  underlie  his  occapation,  such  as  a  ^ood  practical  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &c.— give  the  laborer  in  the 
power  of  producing  wealth,  and  how  much  would  it  increase  his  wages  f 

5.  Does  this  and  still  fiirther  acquisition  of  knowledge  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  new  methods,  or  in  improvements  in 
implements  or  machinery ;  and,  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventive  skill  add  to  his 
Xiower  of  producing  wealth  f 

6.  Would  you  generally  prefer  or  not  a  x>erson  who  has  been  trained  in  the  common 
school  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed  over  one  who  has  not 
enjoyed  that  advantage  f 

7.  Whom  would  you,  as  an  employer,  choose  for  positions  of  trust,  such  as  foremen  or 
superintendents,  persons  unable  to  read  and  write,  or  those  having  the  rudiments  of 
education,  or  those  possessing  a  superior  education,  all  other  things,  such  as  skilly 
strength,  and  fidelity,  being  equal  t 

8.  Whac  do  you  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personal  and  social  habits 
of  persons  who  have  been  in  your  employ  T  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses,  or 
with  better  surroundings  f  Are  they  more  or  less  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  untaught 
classes  t  How  will  they  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  morality,  and  social  influ- 
ence among  their  feUowst  * 

ANSWERS. 

By  Sinclair  Tousey,  esq.,  New  York  City,  who  had  employed  farm 
laborers,  clerks,  i)orters,  and  similar  help  for  more  than  thirty  years : 

3.  Difficult  questions.  The  difference,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  from  20  to  40  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  rudiments. 

4.  This  would  depend  upon  the  labor  he  had  to  perform.  If  merely  muscular  was  all 
expected,  these  qualifications  would  add  but  a  small  extra  value  to  his  labor,  but  if 
they  were  required,  a  large  per  cent,  of  difference  would  be  in  favor  of  the  man  having 
the  qualifications,  though  in  any  case  the  increase  of  wages  would  depend  greatly  on 
the  laws  of  demand  aijd  supply  for  work  and  worker. 

5.  Tes ;  but  the  amount  of  increase  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  things  pro- 
duced, by  the  improvements  and  the  extent  of  the  want  of  such  things.  The  more 
universal  the  want,  the  greater  the  per  cent,  of  advantage  in  favor  of  intelligently 
educated  laborers. 

6.  Tes,  by  all  means.  Untrained  brains  are  but  jhx}T  instruments  in  guiding  un- 
trained muscles. 

8.  Such  men  are  always  looked  ui)  to  by  their  more  uneducated  fellows. 

By  General  Samuel  Thomas,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  who  has  employed  50(^ 
common  and  skilled  laborers,  such  as  were  needed  to  produce  merchant- 
able iron  from  the  ore  and  the  coal  in  the  mines: 

2«  A  marked  difference,  and  easily  observed  by  visitors. 

3.  None  of  our  officers  doubt  the  superiority  of  men  who  can  read  and  write,  for 
common  labor,  over  those  who  can't.  Men  who  have  some  education  require  leBs 
supervision.  The  saving  to  employers  in  this  way  alone  amounts  to  fiUly  10  per  cent.. 
Employers  suffer  constantly  from  ignorant  employ^  doing  their  work  poorly,  and 
doing  less  of  it  for  the  same  wages.    This  amounts  to  fully  10  per  cent.  more. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  chemistry,  geology,  working  of  mines,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  ph3r8- 
ical  sciences,  would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  aU  laborers  in  our  employ.  Not  that  i 
expect  all  to  advance  to  the  higher  departments,  but  that,  with  their  common  school 
education,  they  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  sciences  I  have  named.  In  many 
ways  men  with  such  advantages  could  produce  more  in  twenty-four  hours  with  no 
more  labor,  and,  as  a  consequence,  command  higher  wages. 

5.  All  the  labor-saving  improvements  are  the  result  of  education  awakening  tho 
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mind  to  straggle  for  something  to  save  mucli  and  throw  the  labor  npon  machines  of 
iron  and  wood,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  in  our  works.  The  ignorant  man  imitates 
some  one  else,  and,  if  he  is  watched,  continues  to  do  so  day  by  day ;  and  by  these 
means  earns  his  living,  but  he  is  a  great  tax  npon  capital.  We  pay  20  per  cent,  more 
wages  to  a  skilled  laborer  in  onr  employ,  with  an  education  that  makes  him  worth  it 
to  UB,  over  an  uneducated  man  struggling  to  fill  the  same  kind  of  place,  but  not  worth 
somuch. 

6.  I  should  much  prefer  a  man  with  some  education ;  the  more  the  better. 

7.  I  would  not  employ  as  a  superintendent  or  foreman  a  man  who  oould  not  read  and 
write ;  all  other  things  being  equal,  consider  a  man  better  and  better  quaMed  for  super- 
vision of  labor  as  his  education  increases. 

8.  The  man  with  some  education  or  some  mental  training  shows  his  superiority  over 
the  ignorant  man  at  home,  and  by  his  social  and  moral  influence,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  the  shop  or  at  labor.  He  is  more  moral,  less  disposed  to  be  vicious,  more  in- 
dustrious, and,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses,  have  better  surroundings,  and  seem  to 
be  happier  men  in  every  way. 

By  Mr.  John  W.  Browning,  bricklayer,  president  of  his  trades  union 
and  secretary  of  the  National  Labor  Union,  New  York  City;  his  general 
statement  is  intended  to  answer  several  of  the  questions: 

I  have  not  unfrequently  worked  with  members  of  my  trade  who  have  labored  years 
at  the  business,  and  yet  ^ey  are  ignorant  of  the  simplest  though  very  important  ma- 
terials in  the  building  line.  For  instance,  anchors  are  fastened  to  every  fourth  or  fifth 
|)eam,  and  must  be,  or  should  be,  weU  secured  in  the  wall,  by  which  means  there  is  a 
bond  between  the  two  walls,  or  four  walls,  as  the  case  may  be ;  the  walls  are  strength- 
fflied,  the  building  is  firmer,  and  less  liable  to  settle.  The  men  I  aUude  to  build  around 
and  over  these  anchors,  wondering  what  they  are  there  for  and  paying  no  regard  to 
security.  Such  mechanics  are  half  their  time  unemployed,  and  they  attribute  it  to 
Hard  luck,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  take  heed  and  get  on, 
and  they  become  discouraged.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  mechanic  who  understands  the 
theory  of  his  business,  or  who  has  studied  sufficient  to  discipline  his  mind.  He  under- 
stands or  win  understand  that  the  anchor  must  be  set  snug  in  the  wall.  He  knows 
why  a  fire-place  is  built  on  the  outside  of  a  gable;  he  knows  what  a  keystone  is  for. 
In  short,  he  knows  the  uses  of  the  materials  and  the  designs  of  the  specifications,  and 
he  is  able  to  earn  his  wages,  and  in  many  cases  superior  wages,  besides  ei^oying  steady 
employment  during  the  building  season.  The  latter  class  of  our  trade  are  the  students 
of  our  business ;  they  lighten  their  labors  and  the  labor  of  others  by  new  inventions. 
A  year  ago  1,000  brick  a  day  was  considered  a  fair  day's  work.  It  is  the  basis  of  esti* 
mate  at  the  present  time,  and  yet  an  ordinary  bricklayer  can  lay  from  1,500  to  2,000, 
whUe  I  have  known  men  to  lay  3,000  a  day  on  a  twelve-inch  waU.  I  think  any  ono 
who  has  adapted  any  means  to  discipline  the  mind,  either  by  studying  at  school  or  else- 
where, is  preferred  to  one  who  never  gave  himself  to  reasoning. 

7.  It  depends  on  the  business  to  be  transacted.  In  my  business  a  foreman,  superin- 
tendent, overseer,  or  Journeyman  cannot  know  too  much,  and  those  who  are  trusted  with 
the  plans  are  skiUed  and  as  intelligent  as  can  be  had. 

8.  I  find  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  daily  papers  soon  become  well  in- 
formed. They  take  an  interest  in  passing  events.  This  brings  respect  and  then  self- 
esteem,  pride,  and  all  that ;  they  are  more  industrious ;  they  can  account  for  change. 
By  the  experience  of  the  past  they  Judge  the  ibture ;  they  are  better  providers,  live  as 
weU  as  their  means  wiU  allow ;  they  are  always  trying  to  better  their  condition,  and 
they  have  an  influence  among  their  associates.  I  am  in  favor  of  free  day  schools  for 
chOdren,  free  night  schools  for  apprentices,  free  libraries  and  better  rooms  for  aU  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  their  benefits,  believing  that  it  will  add  to  the  industry  of 
the  nation,  elevate  society,  and  make  us  morally  and  religiously  a  better  people  and 
better  citizens. 
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A.  J.  Mandella,  esq.,  member  of  the  British  Parliament  for  Sheffield, 
England,  who  had  employed  a  large  number,  as  many  as  three  or  four 
thousand  at  a  time,  in  the  middle  counties  of  England,  as  knitters, 
TTeavers,  finishers,  and  machinists : 

2.  I  would  say  that  an  educated  man  inyariably  acquires  a  knowledge  of  bis  work 
with  greater  faciUty,  and  executes  it  with  less  cost  of  supervision,  thau  an  uneducated 
mau. 

3.  The  mere  rudhnents  I  do  not  rank  very  high.  If  a  man  can  barely  read  and  write 
he  has  not  attained  to  much.  To  read  and  write  ^iMitKjf  is  a  great  advantage  in  con- 
ducting the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Evidence  has  been  given  before  the  British  Par- 
liament from  my  own  district  showing  that  some  grave  mistakes  in  ohemioal  processes, 
such  as  bleaching,  dyeing,  dec,  are  constantly  oconrring  through  the  ignoraaee  of  tho 
workmen  not  having  the  ability  to  read  writing.  I  have  often  witnessed  natural 
powers  in  a  person  entirely  uneducated,  which  would  have  been  turned  to  the  benefit 
of  himself  and  his  employer  if  he  had  only  received  a  thorough  elementary  edneatdon. 
I  have  recently  seen  in  Massachusettib^ngllshmen  whose  wages  their  employers  would 
have  doubled,  by  willingly  appointing  them  overseers,  if  they  had  only  been  educated 
sufficiently  to  keep  accounts. 

I  think  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  education  would  increase  the  value  of 
their  services.  If  the  labor  is  merely  mechanical^  sodi  as  tending  a  machine  that  is 
making  so  many  revolutions  per  minute,  it  requires  Mttle  edneation  to  p^ferm  it;  but 
if  the  labor  is  something  where  the  whole  maniindation  depends  upon  the  inteliigenco 
of  the  workman,  it  is  a  very  different  thing.  The  division  of  labor  in  England  is  so 
minute  that  the  artisan  who  begins  and  continues  the  same  work  for  years  beoomes  a 
mere  machine  himself. 

The  value  of  education,  both  to  the  workman  and  employer,  is  something  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate.  The  educated  man  wiU  better  understand  the  influ- 
ence of  those  economical  laws  upon  which  his  art  depends  than  the  uneducated ;  and 
my  observation  leads  mo  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  the  strikes  among  woikmen 
are  the  consequence  of  gross  ignorance  on  their  part,  and  that  almost  invariably  tho 
outrages  aud  intimidation  resulting  from  strikes  are  ^e  acts  of  ignorant  men. 

The  more  flagrant  cases  of  violence  and  intimidation  in  England  have  been  in  con- 
nection with  those  trades  unions  whore  the  edneation  of  the  workman  has  been  grossly 
neglected. 

4.  I  believe  that  technical  education  is  of  great  importance ;  that  the  success  of 
Switzerland  and  Oermany  in  manufisctures,  and  their  superiority  over  others  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  has  been  owing  to  the  exceUent  elementary  education  which  they 
have  given  to  their  work-people,  to  which  has  been  superadded,  with  great  advantage, 
a  large  amount  of  scieutiiic  and  technical  education. 

Art-training  In  England  has  had  a  marvelous  effect  in  improving  the  designs  for 
every  description  of  manufacture  where  taste  is  required,  and  consequently  in  increas- 
ing the  demand  in  foreign  countries  for  such  manufactures.  For  example,  the  result 
is  seen  in  the  better  styles  of  carpets,  laces,  dress-goods,  orookeryware,  furniture,  orna- 
mental iron-work,  and  in  every  description  where  decorative  art  is  of  value.  I  think 
the  great  want  in  this  country  is  such  education.  I  have  known  instances  where  a 
youth  who  has  received  art-training  has  been  able  at  twenty  years  of  age  to  earn  more 
than  aU  the  rest  of  the  working  force  of  his  father's  family.  There  is  one  case  among 
my  own  workmen  where  such  a  lad  is  getting  very  high  wages,  and  the  effect  is  that 
the  whole  household  is  elevated. 

5.  The  greater  the  improvements  in  machinery  the  more  intenigence  is  required  on 
the  i>art  of  the  workmen  who  manipulate  them.  It  has  been  found  in  England  that 
for  working  the  improved  agricultural  machines  a  higher  class  of  intelligence  and  skill 
is  required  to  manage  them  than  the  old  i>easantry  possess.  An  inteUigent  workman 
wiU  always  produce  a  larger  amount  of  work  from  a  clever  machine  thau  an  ignorant 
man  can,  and  will  keep  his  machine  in  better  working  condition. 
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6.  I  would,  certaiulj.  In  all  classes  of  labor  with  which  I  am  acquainted  a  person 
receiTing  the  education  which  is  open  to  him  in  the  common  schools  of  America  would 
be  infinitely  preferable,  in  all  respects,  to  a  workman  whose  early  education  had  been 
entirely  n^lected. 

7.  Certainly,  I  should  prefer  those  who  have  had  the  very  best  education  for  such  sit- 
uatimis.  In  my  opinion,  a  youth  cannot  be  too  highly  educated  for  business  purposes. 
I  believe  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  the  old  and  common  error  that  a  boy 
may  be  made  above  his  business  by  education. 

8.  My  experience  of  workmen,  on  the  average,  is  that  the  better  a  man  is  educated 
and  the  greater  the  intellectual  resources  he  possesses,  the  less  is  he  disposed  to  sensual 
indulgence  and  the  less  inclined  to  any  kind  of  intemperance  and  excess.  Those  trades 
most  characterized  by  intemperance  in  England  are  those  wherein  the  workmen  em- 
ployed have  the  least  education.  '  I  have  employed  in  various  departments  of  my  own 
business  intelligent  workmen  earning  lower  wages  than  ignorant  men  employed  in 
coarser  branches  of  the  business ;  and  the  intelligent  man  educates  his  children,  lives 
in  a  comfortable  house,  and  has  much  refinement  and  many  pleasant  surroundings, 
whereas  the  igncMunt  man,  with  higher  wages  in  some  other  departments  of  labor,  is 
more  addicted  to  intemperance,  lus  wife  and  children  are  worse  clad  and  worse  cared 
for,  and  his  home  in  all  respects  less  comfortable.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this 
would  be  the  contrast  between  a  clerk  earning  £80  a  year,  who  is  a  gentleman  in  edu- 
cation, tastes,  and  surroundings,  and  an  ignorant  laborer  earning  the  same  sum.  In 
England  intelligent  workmen  are  generally  the  men  who  ore  distinguished  for  economy 
fuid  thrift.  They  take  the  lead  in  all  useful  associations ;  they  are  the  managers  of 
the  mechanics'  institutions,  the  teachers  in  the  Sunday  schools,  and  the  founders  of 
cooperative  societies. 

In  my  experience  in  courts  of  conciliation  I  have  always  found  the  intelligent  work- 
man more  open  to  conviction,  less  trammeled  by  class  prejudices,  more  independent, 
and  possessing  more  individuality  than  his  follows.  The  ignorant  workman,  on  tho 
contritfy,  is  much  less  qualified  to  sit  on  the  boards  of  arbitration. 

Mr.  W.  J.  MeCarUiy,  working  miner  and  engineer,  of  St.  Clair,  Penn- 
sylvania, writes  as  follows : 

I  was  bom  in  this  county.  Ever  since  I  came  to  years  of  understanding,  I  have  taken 
notice  of  the  foreign  emigrants,  of  whom  We  have  a  goodly  number  here.  I  have  found 
the  ignorant  and  uneducated  the  poorest  of  them  alL  I  have  had  occasion  several 
times  to  travel  through  the  coal  region.  I  found  the  uneducated  living  with  their 
families  in  mud-hovels  and  shanties,  while  the  educated  preferred  living  in  towns, 
where  their  children  would  have  aU  the  advantages  of  civilization  and  education. 
Were  it  not  that  this  mountainous  country  is  so  healthy,  the  mortality  among  tho 
former  would  be  very  great,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  ignorant  creatures  man- 
age to  live  without  entailing  disease  is  miraculous.  Dissipation  is  also  very  great 
among  t^e  uneducated,  more  so  than  among  those  who  are  educated;  and  it  would  bo 
■tiU  greater  were  they  to  have  the  means  to  purchase  liquor.  I  have  often  heard  poor, 
ignorant  men  say,  "  Were  I  as  rich  as  so  and  so,  wouldn't  I  sport  it  f"  Men  sometimes 
get  rich  by  chance,  and,  if  they  have  not  at  least  the  rudiments  of  education,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  become  dissipated.  I  also  observe  more  brutality  among  those  who  cannot 
read  or  write  than  those  who  can,  uid  also  mora  debauchery,  crime,  and  tendency  to 
ovil. 

Tbmnfc  in  charge  the  machinery  of  a  large  coal-breaker  at  one  time,  I  observed  that 
the  boys  that  never  went  to  school,  and  could  not  read  or  write,  were  more  mischievous 
and  would  oftener  try  to  damage  the  machinery  by  putting  spikes  or  pieces  of  iron  in 
the  cog-wheels  than  the  boys  who  had  been  at  school,  and  received  even  a  slight  edu- 
cation. These  are  my  reasons  fbr  thinking  that  an  educated  working-man  is  so  much 
superior  to  the  uneducated.  Education  is  needed  for  tho  welfare  of  any  nation,  for 
without  it  we  would  become  barbarous. 
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Cyrus  Mendenhall,  president  of  the  Kenton  Iron  Company,  Newport^ 
Kentucky,  says : 

I  rejoice  that  the  official  attention  of  the  General  Government  is  being  tnmed  to  tho 
Bubject  of  your  inquiries,  and  cannot  but  hope  that  sooner  or  later  it  wiU  result  in 
some  practical  benefit  to  tho  country.  The  Tcant  of  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  in 
science  of  their  business,  for  the  managers  of  the  different  departments  of  tho  manu- 
facture of  iron,  say  in  mensuration,  geometry,  the  mechanical  powers,  hydranlicsr 
hydrostatics,  chemistry,  &c.,  has  been  severely  felt  by  proprietors.  The  want  of  com- 
petent men  in  such  positions  often,  I  believe,  makes  the  diflference  to  owners  between 
success  and  failure. 

In  illustration  or  Justification  of  my  replies  to  your  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5, 1  will  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  you  an  instance  or  two  coming  under  my  own  observation.  An  en- 
gineer at  our  blast  furnace  near  Wheeling— a  man  who  hod  previously  been  intrusted 
with  important  machinery,  and  run  an  engine  successfully  when  all  was  right,  a  tem- 
I>erate  and  well-meaning  man,  but  without  education,  except  to  read  and  write  and 
make  the  simplest  arithmetical  calculations — was  directed  to  place  a  hand  force-pump 
at  the  river  and  have  water  driven  up  to  the  tanks  located  60  feet  above  the  river  level ; 
a  half  day,  with  two  assistants,  was  spent  fixing  the  pump  on  the  river  bank  40  feet 
above  the  water,  with  a  soft  hose  from  the  pump  to  the  water,  and  another  from  the 
pump  to  the  tanks.  He  did  not  know  why  he  was  unsuccessful  in  getting  the  water 
into  the  tanks.  It  was  difficult  at  that  time  (owing  to  the  war)  to  replace  him  with  a 
better  man,  and  he  was  left  in  charge  of  tho  machinery  when  the  furnace  went  into 
blast.  The  machinery  was  vertical,  the  steam  standing  above  the  blast  cylinder,  the 
whole  extending  in  a  line  some  27  feet  above  the  foundation.  Considerable  vibration 
at  the  top  was  found  to  result  from  the  movements  of  the  machine  when  put  to  the 
necessary  speed.  Instead  of  remedying  this  by  guys  from  the  top  to  the  strong  sur- 
rounding walls,  during  a  fortnight^s  absence  of  the  superintendent,  the  engineer  ap* 
plied  one  timber  brace,  setting  the  top  over  the  whole,  or  little  more  than  the  whole, 
amount  of  the  vibration,  thus  forcing  it  out  of  line  and  causing  such  Injury  to  tbo 
inside  of  the  cylinders,  from  cutting  of  the  metaUic  piston  heads,  that  the  blast  cyl- 
inder (and  I  think  the  steam  cylinder  also)  required  to  be  taken  out  and  sent  to  tho 
manufacturer,  a  hundred  miles  distant,  and  the  whole  put  in  repair,  at  a  cost  of  |2,000. 
This,  with  the  damage  arising  from  stoppage,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  have  paid  tho 
wages  of  a  first-class  man,  instructed  in  the  **  science  *'  of  his  business,  for  two  years. 
That  man  is  stiU  employed  in  the  same  position  at  a  blast  furnace  on  the  Ohio  River 
above  us. 

Now  for  another  kind  of  a  man.  In  a  part  of  the  country,  when  the  service  of  a 
railroad  engineer  was  very  difficult  to  procure  as  weU  as  very  expensive,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  construct  two  or  three  curves  to  a  definite  radius  in  a  short  railroad  extending 
frt»m  the  coal  mine  to  the  main  line  of  railroad,  an  employ^,  who  knew  nothing  of  en- 
gineering, but  had  mastered  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  by  an  evening's  study  and 
application  of  the  geometrical  principles  involved,  discovered  the  very  rule  and  method 
used  by  the  best  engineers,  and  next  day,  with  the  aid  of  a  transit,  located  the  curves 
with  correctness  and  dispatch.  How  much  was  such  a  man  worth  above  an  ordinary 
handt 

Mr.  S.  P.  Cammings,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Grand  Lodge  of  the  Order  of  St.  Crispin,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  International  Labor  Union,  and  of  the  State 
labor  party,  says : 

2.  The  difference  is  very  marked,  indeed.  Educated  labor  is  by  far  the  most  skUlful 
and  faithful.  Value  of  skiUed  labor  over  unskilled,  both  as  to  productiveness  and 
compensation,  fully  20  per  cent. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  subjects  would  Increase  production  and  wages  fully  20  per 
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cent,  over  the  preacnt,  inasmucli  as  the  effect  would  be  to  stimulate  laborers  to  produce 
better  articles,  and  consequently  increase  their  means  of  enjoyment. 

4.  It  does.  It  is  difficult  to  determine.  I  should  say  20  per  cent,  as  the  result  of  my 
observations  in  fifty  cities  and  towns  in  this  State. 

5.  Most  certainly  he  would,  by  intelligent  employers. 

6.  I  have  a  large  personal  acquaintance  among  manufacturers,  and  they  uniformly 
agree  that  their  foremen's  money  value  depends  largely  on  the  education  they  x>08sees. 
To  this  rule  there  are  some  exceptions,  of  course. 

7.  Inventive  culture,  as  a  rule,  increases  the  self-resj^ect  and  improves  vastly  the 
social  habits  of  workingmen. 

Educated  workingmen  live  in  better  houses,  have  better  surroundings,  and  in  all 
resi>ects  superior  to  those  whose  education  is  limited  and  defective.  They  are  less  idle 
and  dissipated  than  the  untaught  classes.  As  regards  economy,  morality,  and  social 
influence,  educated  laborers  are  preeminent  among  their  fellows.  I  may  add  one  gen- 
oral  observation,  that  while  I  was  foreman  of  a  shoe  factory,  employing  forty  hands, 
I  always  got  better  work,  had  less  trouble,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  paid  better  wages  to 
the  more  intelligent  workmen.  The  more  ignorant  hands  were  continually  giving  me 
trouble,  either  by  slighting  their  work,  or  failing  to  appear  in  a  fit  condition  to  work 
after  pay-day.  They  were,  many  of  them,  coarse,  vulgar,  drank  liquor,  grumbled,  and 
were  in  all  respects  disagreeable. 

I  am  so  well  satisfied  of  the  inestimable  value  of  education  to  the  laborer  that  I 
would  make  it  compulsory.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  arena  of  life 
until  he  has  at  least  a  decent  English  education.  A  class  of  uneducated  laborers  in 
a  community  or  State  is  an  ever-present  element  of  danger  and  injury,  not  only  to 
labor  but  to  the  State  itself;  therefore,  sir,  I  am  much  pleased  to  see  that  you  are  col- 
lecting statistics  for  the  information  of  the  Government  and  people  on  the  subject. 

My  observation  has  been,  and  my  opinion  is,  that  educated  labor  is  the  best  paid  ; 
that  the  several  habits,  style  of  living,  general  character  for  thrift  and  enterprise  of  our 
educated  laborers,  are  so  clear  as  to  admit  of  no  question.  I  cannot  particularize  on 
the  subject ;  I  can  only  give  general  results.  Had  I  more  time  now,  I  would  like  to 
add  some  observations  on  what  I  regard  as  defective  in  our  present  system  of  education . 
Visiting,  as  I  do,  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  State,  I  observe  fix)m  necessity  the  habits  of 
workingmen,  and  will  at  some  future  time,  if  you  desire,  give  my  experience  more 
infulL 

Mr.  A.  E.  Johnson,  workingman  in  shoe  shop,  of  Ilaverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts, says : 

There  are  many  instances  in  this  city  of  first-class  workmen  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  but  they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  They  may  be  good  at  their  particular 
part,  but  not  so  quick  to  learn  any  new  part. 

Miss  Martha  Walbridge,  of  Stoneham,  Massachusetts,  hestd  of  the 
Daughters  of  St.  Crispin,  (trades  union,)  says: 

2>  I  unhesitatingly  reply  in  the  affirmative  to  the  first  question.  As  to  how  much  such 
additional  skill  would  increase  the  productiveness  of  their  service,  &c.,  I  would  state 
it  certainly  as  much  as  20  per  cent. 

3.  The  ratio  is  certainly  great,  and  I  am  so  sanguine  on  this  subject  that  I  would 
state  the  increase  of  ability  would  give  the  laborer  double  the  power.  As  to  what 
knowledge  would  be  most  practicable,  I  would  offer,  as  a  substitute  for  bookkeeping 
and  algebra,  natural  and  intellectual  philosophy,  and  my  observation  teaches  me  thcso 
sciences  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  laborer. 

4  Most  emphatically  it  does.  For  who  so  stupid  that  will  not  exercise  the  little  wit 
he  may  have  to  economize  his  physical  strength.  How  much  this  inventive  skill  adds 
I  feel  incompetent  to  judge. 

5.  Certainly,  unless  the  employer  be  a  thief  or  rascaL 
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6.  Rarely  have  I  known  an  illiterate  person  employed  as  foreman,  and  when  «ach 
cases  have  come  under  my  observation,  the  persons  thus  employed  have  never  been 
able  to  retain  such  position,  on  account  of  their  incompetency. 

7.  Mental  culture  has  a  salutary  effect  on  the  habits  of  working  people.  It  has  a 
direct  tendency  to.  morality  and  refinement.  It  assuredly  develops  itself  in  a  desire 
and  healthy  effort  to  secure  for  themselves  and  families  better  homes  and  intellectual 
ei^yments.  A  sense  once  attained  of  the  true  dignity  of  man  and  woman  hood  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  lost  sight  of,  but  retained  and  fostered  as  the  poor  man's  one  only 
priceless  Jewel,  and  this  sense  and  noble  desire  make  him  an  honest  and  resi>ected 
citizen. 

Bespecting  modifications  of  the  common  school  system,  which  have 
been  suggested  as  corollaries  to  the  answers  to  these  qoestions,  I  may 
odd  a  few  words. 

First,  as  respects  the  ordinary  whole-day  system,  Mr.  Edward  Atkin- 
son, of  th^  firm  of  Loring  &  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  Massaehusetts,  gives  • 
an  account  of  the  very  great  success  of  a  half-time  school  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Indian  Orchard  Mills,  established  by,  and  connected  with  the 
school  system  of,  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  In  this  school  half  the 
children  work  six  hours  in  the  morning,  and  attend  school  three  hours 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  other  half  go  to  school  three  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  work  six  hours,  partly  in  the  morning  and  partly  in  the  after- 
noon. Under  this  arrangement  Mr.  Atkinson  is  of  opinion  that  the  chil- 
dren "work  better  and  learn  more  in  each  hour  than  those  who  work  or 
attend  school  full  time,''  and  says  that  the  opportunity  attracts  the  best 
families  to  the  mill,  so  that  the  proprietors  have  "philanthropy  wittiout 
alms-giving  or  charity,  combined  with  better^ profits.''  Some  very  re- 
markable specimens  of  chirography  by  children,  originally  of  very  small 
acquirements,  who  have  attended  this  half-time  school  for  six  and  twelve 
months,  accompany  Mr.  Atkinson's  letter. 

Edward  Winslow,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  general  agent  of  the 
Industrial  Aid  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  suggests,  in 
reference  "  to  practical  education  in  this  country  |Miri  passu  with  theore- 
tical, that  we  are  greatly  deficient  in  this  respect  as  compared  with  all 
other  civilized  nations,  for  we  have  but  few  technical  or  trade  schools, . 
and  those  few  are  designed  for  a  higher  class  than  that  which  our  society 
hopes  to  reach.  •  •  The  school  at  Kensington,  established  by  Prince 
Albert,  has  been  of  infinite  value  to  England  not  only  in  cultivating  the 
taste  and  skill  of  her  artisans  ^  for  the  export  of  manufactured  articles 
traceable  to  that  school  amounts  to  £70,000,"  (or  $350,000.)  "A  few 
years  ago  (1863)  only  3,000  students  were  instructed  in  the  art  and  tech- 
nical schools  of  Paris ;  in  1867  there  were  12,000 ;  and  in  1869  there 
were  350  schools.^  After  some  observations  on  the  superiority  of  the 
educated  workmen  in  the  ease  with  which  he  learns  his  trade,  the  im- 
provements in  machinery  and  manipulation  that  he  can  make,  and  the 
rapidity  and  perfection  of  his  work,  Mr.  Winslow  goes  on  to  say : 

The  greatest  benefit  to  be  conferred  ux>on  our  conn  try  is  to  make  mechanical  and 
industrial  porsnits  more  respectable,  and  to  educate  and  train  the  young  for  these  pur- 
suits. Our  systems  of  instructicm  are  now  altogether  intellectual,  and  even  this  only 
goes  far  enough  to  give  the  pupils  a  distaste  for  manual  occupations. 
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He  also  suggests  the  importaiiee  of  retaining,  as  part  of  the  system  of 
public  education,  "  moral  culture  and  religious  instruction,"  which  "  need 
not  be  sectarian  f  and  he  closes  his  letter  by  saying  that "  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  prosperity  are  found,"  by  the  society  he  represents,  "  to  be 
want  €^  both  moral  and  mental  training  in  the  individuals  that  come 
nnd^  their  care.'^ 

Professor  J.  W.  Bums,  secretary  of  the  American  Artisans'  College 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  writes  respecting  "  the  practicability  and 
utility  of  mechanical  and  artistic  instruction  in  common  schools."  He 
brieves  that  ^^to  make  work  of  the  hands  and  the  mind  combined  a 
leading  feature  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  education  an  efficient 
means  of  mental  development  and  culture.  As  a  vast  part  of  the 
•  eommunity  depend  upon  productive  occupations  for  means  of  subsist- 
Mice,  instruction  of  children  should  have  for  its  chief  object  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fiiculties  which  most  facilitate  mechanical  effort."  In  all 
the  schools  he  has  been  connected  with  he  finds  ^Hhat  the  most  intract- 
able boys  may  be  induced  to  work,  and,  when  the  labor  is  not  continued 
long  enough  to  fatigue,  will  go  to  it  with  pleasure."  "  Setting  type  is 
one  of  the  best  exercises  in  orthography  in  which  a  learner  can  engage." 
By  the  "pantagraphic  system  of  instruction,  children  from  five  to  ten 
will  learn  the  rudiments  of  language  and  sciences  pleasantly  and  rap- 
idly; and  if  a  fair  portion  of  their  time  from  ten  to  twenty  be  given  to 
useftil  work  tliey  may  be  taught  mechanic  arts  thoroughly,"  &c.  <<  Much 
of  the  expense  of  education  may  be  i>aid  by  the  work  of  the  pupils." 

In  support  of  these  opinions  he  mentions  various  interesting  items 
Fespeeting  the  attendants  of  the  American  Artisans'  College.  He  be- 
lieves both  intellectual  and  moral  culture  may  be  stimulated  by  awards 
of  honors,  decorations,  degrees,  &c.,  for  proficiency,  good  conduct,  &c., 
to  all  students  in  school  who  seriously  endeavor  to  improve. 

In  the  article  upon  ^^  The  relations  of  education  and  labor,"  which  I  have 
had  prepared  as  an  introduction  to  the  responses  from  employers,  work- 
ing-men, and  observers  to  the  s^ri^  of  questions  sent  out  from  this  Bu- 
reau, bearing  upon  this  subject,  will  be  found  a  condensed  summary  of 
the  special  schools  established  and  supp(»rted  by  the  different  European 
governments  for  the  training  of  their  citizens  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
industaies  of  life.  A  glance  at  what  is  done  in  this  direction  by  the 
little  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  with  its  population  of  less  than  two  mill- 
ions, or  by  the  republic  of  Switzerland,  with  its  twenty  industrial 
schools  for  girls,  is  sufKciently  suggestive  of  our  own  deficiencies. 

The  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  British  workmen  who  were  sent 
by  the  London  Society  of  Arts  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  are  full 
€{  interest,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  great  effect  that  was  produced 
by  them  upon  the  English  manufacturers,  who  were  then  made  first 
aware  of  the  danger  they  were  in  of  losing  their  boasted  supremacy,  from 
thdr  lack  of  traiAcd  laborers,  and  who  have  gone  to  work  with  their 
usual  energy  to  remedy  the  fault,  by  establishing  training  schools  in  the 
arts  and  industries,  the  good  effects  of  which  are  already  visible. 
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In  the  extracts  from  a  report  to  the  Massachusetts  leg^islature,  the 
statement  that  "there  is  no  remedy  for  the  wrong  of  depriving  children 
of  a  proper  education,'^  and  the  assertion  that  the  public-school  system 
of  New  England,  so  well  adapted  to  a  former  state  of  society,  fails  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  modern  civilization,  contain  both  the  rationale 
of  free  public  education  by  the  State,  and  the  indictment  of  the  thinkers 
of  to-day  against  the  present  system. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Social  Science  Association,  with  which  this  introductory  article  closes, 
would  seem  to  sustain  this  indictment,  and  at  least  challenge  attention. 
In  the  answers  returned  by  the  employers,  workingmen,  and  observ- 
ers to  the  circular  questions  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  in  reference  to 
the  effect  of  education  upon  industry,  as  to  its  giving  increase  of  com- 
pensation, and  in  its  general  effect  upon  the  condition  and  value  of  the 
laborer  as  a  citizen,  from  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge  up  to  the 
higher  technical  culture,  many  interesting  facts  were  elicited,  some 
curious  discrepances  and  differences  of  opinion  appear,  and  now  and 
then  the  underlying  problems  of  political  economy,  the  complex  relations 
between  capital  and  labor  are  here  suggested  and  there  thrown  into 
sharp  antagonism. 

These  answers  come  from  every  section  of  the  country  and  from  those 
engaged  in  various  industries ;  and  in  the  kind  of  industry  there  is  found 
a  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  book-learning, 
the  builder  of  complex  machines  seeing  far  more  worth  in  the  higher 
education  of  the  laborer  than  the  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  Bailroad, 
who  finds  the  possession  of  a  certain  innate  power  over  men,  by  his  fore- 
man, of  higher  value  than  the  best  education.  In  the  replies  of  em- 
ployers, from  those  requiring  great  mechanical  skill  to  those  dealing 
with  plantation  hands,  save  a  few  who  exclude  the  colored  laborer  from 
the  application  of  the  rule,  the  common  testimony  is,  that  ability  to  read 
and  write  adds  to  the  value  of  the  workman  and  to  his  pay ;  the  more  ready 
comprehension  of  directions,  the  less  supervision  required,  and  the  am- 
bition of  the  educated  man  to  rise  to  do  better,  being  the  chief  reasons 
adduced.  The  rate  of  increase  of  wages  runs  from  10  to  100  per  cent, 
averaging  in  ordinary  cases  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

In  replying  to  the  question  as  to  whether  increased  knowledge,  such  as 
practical  knowledge  of  the  sciences  underlying  his  occupation,  would 
add  to  his  wealth-producing  power  and  to  his  wages,  there  is  a  remark- 
able unanimity,  though  the  replies  of  the  employers  show  inferentially 
how  rarely  such  knowledge  is  found  among  their  employes.  The  effect 
would  be  to  lift  the  man  at  once  up  into  another  and  far  better  paid 
class ;  the  increase  of  wages  being  doubled  and  trebled  over  that  of  the 
untaught  laborer. 

In  replying  to  the  question  as  to  the  increase  of  knowledge  creating  in- 
ventive ability  in  the  laborer,  the  problem  becomes  mpre  complex,  as  is 
evident  from  the  limitations  expressed  by  the  answers;  but  the  fact  re- 
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mains  that,  of  necessity,  increased  knowledge  avails  here  in  a  marked 
degree ;  only,  to  be  successful,  the  inventor  needs  not  only  knowledge 
but  will  and  creative  ability. 

One  employer  finds  the  capacity  to  do  mischief  by  strikes,  &c.,  in- 
creased by  training. 

The  replies  of  the  workmen  to  the  same  series  of  questions  are  of  far 
more  interest  than  those  of  the  employers,  because  presenting  the  sub- 
ject in  a  greater  variety  of  views. 

The  illnstrations  used  by  the  answering  workmen  are  nearly  always 
r^narkably  apt  and  clear,  not  involved,  but  distinct  and  sharp,  and  gen- 
erally drawn,  of  course,  from  the  avocations  they  pursue. 

As  to  education  giving  increased  skill  and  aptitude,  the  testimony  of 
the  workmen  is  that  it  does  almost  universally;  one  remarking  that  in 
the  business  of  iron  molding,  where  generally  it  is  least  supposed  to  be 
of  consequence,  this  result  is  to  be  most  observed. 

As  to  an  ability  to  read  and  write  conducing  to  increased  <<  fidelity'^ 
and  ^^  skill,''  also  to  increase  of  wages,  opinions  vary,  though  most 
agree  that  it  would  increase  them  fixmi  10  to  20  per  cent.  One  great 
value  of  so  much  knowledge  is,  that  those  able  to  read  the  £Eicts 
for  themselves  are  not  apt  to  be  so  unreasonable  in  their  demands 
nor  to  engage  in  strikes;  but,  knowing  the  markets,  know  that  increase 
of  wages  at  a  given  time  is  impossible.  One  writes  that  ^^  How  cheap 
will  you  work!"  not "  How  much  do  you  know  F  is  the  question  asked 
by  certain  employers,  and  his  opinion  is  that  knowledge  has  little  to 
do  with  wages.  Yet  the  same  authority,  in  replying  to  the  next  question, 
^^  As  to  howmuch  more  knowledge  will  increase  wages,"  bears  full  testi* 
mony  to  the  value  of  an  acquaintance  with  arithmetic  to  miners,  the  class 
of  whom  he  speaks.  So  it  seems  that  in  this  labor  to  simply  read  and  write 
is  not  enough ;  and  his  answer,  seemingly  undervaluing  this  knowledge,  U 
but  a  strong  plea  for  more  education.  Most  treat  fidelity,  faithfhlness, 
honesty,  as  a  matter  independent  of  mere  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
of  education;  as  moral  qualities  which  are  possessed  in  as  high  a  degree 
by  some  who  know  nothing  of  the  rudiments  of  education  as  by  those 
who  do.  One  argues  against  education  increasing  the  ^^  fidelity"  of  the 
laborer,  because  education  enables  him  to  appreciate  the  wrongs  inflicted 
by  capital  upon  labor,  and  therefore  will  not  be  likely  to  increase  his 
^^  fidelity"  to  those  whom  he  considers  his  oppressors. 

To  the  query  as  to  the  effect  and  value  of  still  higher  education,  a 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  that  underiie  his  occui>ation,  the  answers  are 
very  varied,  and  treat  upcm  neariy  all  the  related  questions  in  the  con- 
test between  capital  and  labor.  One  replies  that  it  would  enable  a 
mechanic  to  take  his  own  contract  and  receive  all  the  profit  coming 
from  his  labor;  in  other  words,  though  the  writer  does  not  say  it,  it 
would  toinsfer  him  from  the  rank  of  those  who  labor  for  wages  to  that 
of  the  employer.  Another  thinks  it  would  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
employer  but  not  of  the  laborer. 
4  E 
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"  Mr.  Sampson  likes  his  coolies  because  they  are  docile  and  cheap— not 
because  they  can  read  and  write.'' 

Another  finds  a  drawback  in  that  a  youth  with  this  education,  fitted 
to  make  him  a  superior  workman,  thinks  it  menial  to  learn  a  trade;  this 
idea  is  expressed  in  different  forms  by  several. 

Another  states  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  material  in  which 
an  iron-molder  works,  for  instance,  would  enable  him  to  produce  the 
same  results  with  one-third  less  labor  j  but  would  not  necessarily  in- 
crease his  wages.  A  distinction  is  drawn  by  several  between  the  addi- 
tional wealth-producing  power  and  the  increased  wages  of  the  laborer. 

In  answer  as  to  whether  the  increase  of  inventive  skill  keeps  pace 
with  increase  of  general  education,  one  states  that  during  the  past  four 
years  the  production  of  a  given  number  of  mechanics  has  at  least  doubled 
from  the  improvement  in  tools.  Another  says,  "  It  is  well  known  that 
all  labor-saving  machinery  is  the  product  of  the  brain  of  the  educated 
laborer ;  but  for  forty  years  it  has  resulted  in  neither  less  hours  for  labor 
nor  less  physical  labor  to  the  laborer.  The  educated  laborer  of  to-day 
works  as  hard  and  as  many  hours  as  the  laborer  forty  years  ago— the 
*  labor-saving'  being  money  only  to  those  who  labor  not"  All  the  re- 
plies admit  the  value  of  education  to  any  one  with  inventive  faculties, 
though  not  conceding  the  whole  credit  to  the  fEiiCt  of  education  alone. 

As  to  educated  persons  being  preferred  for  superintendents,  foremen, 
&c.,  most  of  the  replies  concur  that  they  are,  but  assertions  are  made  of 
cases  to  the  contrary.  Some  employers  select  men  of  brute  force  to 
dominate  over  their  laborers,  but  the  emphatic  bittemcBs  with  which 
these  facts  are  stated  would  seem  to  show  that  they  are  exceptional. 

As  to  the  effect  of  education  and  culture  upon  the  position  and  influ- 
ence of  the  laborer,  the  testimony  is  confirmatory  of  its  value  5  one  be- 
lieves that  the  large  proportion  of  criminals  are  children  of  ignorant 
parents*,  another  points  to  the  fact  that  but  one  in  ten  of  the  convicts 
of  Kew  York  State  is  from  the  mechanic  and  laboring  classes;  another 
finds  great  advance  in  the  condition  of  the  laborer  through  the  spread  of 
education,  and  looks  to  the  reducing  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  the  lowest 
possible  amount  as  the  only  hope  for  increased  refinement  of  that  class ; 
another  considers  this  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  ^<  the  great  question 
of  the  day;''  another  would  have  every  child  compelled  to  go  to  school 
till  the  age  of  sixteen  years — a  portion  of  each  year  at  least;  another 
admits  the  great  power  of  education  in  elevating  the  class  of  workmen 
iauiU  respects,  but  says  ^^all  is  lost  in  the  knowledge  that  a  corrupt 
g^rr^mment  legislates  entirely  for  capital  and  nothing  for  honest  labor." 
r*  ilrom  the  observers  these  questions  draw  forth  very  different  replies 
fi^^lshose  given  by  the  actual  employers  and  laborers',  not  in  regard  to 
4tiyib£Jthe  technical  questions,  as  to  the  general  improvement  produced 
l)y^dticlation,  but  in  the  refiections  induced  and  by  their  d^uctions 
f^Hhdfiacts. 

The  question  of  the  kind  of  education  to  be  given  is  earnestly  dis- 
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cussed,  and  the  omissions  which  they  charge  to  the  common  school  and 
high  school  system  are  forcibly  delineated.  The  absolnte  need  of  tech- 
nical schools,  of  famishing  education  closely  related  to  the  industries  of 
all  persons  who  must  work,  is  strongly  presented;  while  the  philosophy 
of  the  advantages  of  education  to  the  laborer  is  clearly  stated  by  an- 
other observer :  Ist.  In  the  independence  it  creates.  2d.  In  the  with- 
drawal from  a  lower  to  a  higher  sphere  of  labor,  and  in  thus  diminish* 
ing  the  number  of  the  mere  laborers  and  so  increasing  their  wages^ 
wherein  lie  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  worth  of  education. 

But  not  mere  knowledge  of  rudiments,  not  facility  in  mere  exercise, 
but  in  the  progress  of  technic  art,  and  in  the  habit  of  right  thinking 
and  conscientious  conduct,  is  the  hope  and  progress  of  the  American 
workman. 

From  the  testimony  thus  given  by  various  classes,  from  all  sections, 
and  among  many  industries,  it  is  clear  that  the  worth  of  a  common 
school  education  to  the  common  laboring  man  is  universally  conceded, 
with  the  single  exception  of  those  speaking  of  colored  laborers;  that 
his  value  to  the  community  at  large  is  positively  increased  and  his 
power  as  a  producer,  of  adding  to  the  common  stock  of  wealth,  is  mate- 
rially enhanced  by  the  education  given  him  as  a  child  in  the  common 
school.  The  increase  of  wages  he  will  receive  on  account  of  his  knowl- 
edge is  put  at  various  figures,  averaging  near  25  per  cent  That  this  in- 
crease of  value  arises,  1st,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  more  readily  in- 
structed in  the  duties  of  his  work ;  2d,  that  he  needs  less  supervision ; 
3d,  that  he  does  his  work  to  better  advantage  and  therefore  produces 
more  in  a  given  time ;  4th,  that  he  is  less  liable  to  join  in  unreasonable 
and  unseasonable  strikes ;  5th,  is  more  industrious ;  6th,  less  dissipa- 
ted ;  and,  lastly,  is  less  liable  to  become  an  expense  to  the  commonwealth 
through  poverty  or  crime. 

That  this  (which  is  true  of  the  commonest  laboring  man  who  knows 
little  more  than  to  read  and  write,  but  who,  knowing  this,  possesses  a 
marked  superiority  over  his  fellows,  who  are  ignorant  of  these  simple 
rudiments  and  means  of  acquiring  knowledge)  also  holds  true  in  regard 
to  additional  acquirements,  is  likewise  ftdly  shown. 

That  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  that  underlie  the  occupation  gives 
greatly  increased  value  to  their  possessor  as  a  laborer  is  agreed  on  all 
hands— no  answer  so  far  excepts  even  the  colored  laborer.  It  does  this, 
1st,  by  enabling  him  to  avoid  dangers,  in  mining,  for  instance,  to  which 
ignonmt  men  are  exposed ;  2d,  by  enabling  him  to  detect  and  remedy 
difficulties,  which  else  would  cause  expense  or  delay;  3d,  by  enabling 
him  to  discover  shorter  and  simpler  methods  of  work,  thereby  increas- 
ing his  powers  of  production;  4th,  by  stimulating  his  qualities  of  con. 
trivance  so  that  he  adjusts  and  modifies  the  tools  or  machines  which  tfe 
uaeSj  and  becomes  eventually  an  inventor  of  simpler  and  better  ma- 
chices,  thus  increasing  the  wealth-producing  power  not  only  of  himself^ 
but  of  his  fellow  laborers.     In  this  direction  it  is  estimated  that  his 
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value  is  increased  100  per  cent.,  while  in  certain  exceptional  cases  the 
gain  is  incalculable.  But  after  admitting  all  these  arguments  in  £arVor 
of  the  increased  value  of  the  laborer  who  possesses  this  higher  educa- 
tion, it  is  clear,  from  the  evidence  of  all,  that  the  chief  value  and  great- 
est advantage  of  such  increased  knowledge  arise  from  the  fact  that  it 
advances  the  well-being  of  its  possessor.  By  virtue  of  increased  educa- 
tion he  commands  higher  wages  for  his  services,  and  also  adds  largely 
to  the  common  production. 

Looking  merely  at  its  economic  value,  these  answers  go  to  prove 
that  the  community  receives  an  ample  return  for  whatever  of  money  it 
invests  in  the  education  of  its  citizens.  Since  this  is  demonstrated,  it 
adds  force  to  the  arguments  now  being  urged  for  technical  education^ 
for  special  training  in  the  several  industrial  fields  ^  for,  if  the  teaching 
of  the  simple  rudiments  and  general  instruction  give  so  rich  a  return 
to  the  State,  how  much  greater  and  more  certain  results  may  be  relied 
upon  from  special  training  for  special  labot.  This  question,  which  has 
been  so  fully  tested  by  the  technical  schools  of  the  European  govern- 
ments, is  attracting  attention  here,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  dis- 
satisfaction is  openly  expressed  that  the  high  schools  furnish  no  oppor- 
tunity for  training  in  the  practical  industries  of  life. 

The  argument,  as  stated  here,  rests  on  an  entirely  different  basis  fiom 
that  presented  by  the  professional  man — ^mortified  that  his  country  pos- 
sesses no  schools  for  professional  training  equal  to  those  of  Europe. 

This  is  the  plea  of  the  citizen  who  finds  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
public  schools  an  utter  failure  to  give  that  training  which  fits  for 
varied  practical  occupations.  The  point  iswell  taken,  and  mmts  con- 
sideration. It  is  a  plea  for  artisan,  art,  industrial,  and  scientific  sohodis- 
as  a  part  of  the  common  school  system — a  plea  based  upon  the  economic 
value  to  the  state  of  such  training  to  its  citizens. 

The  questions  of  the  hours  of  labor,  of  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labor,  of  the  importation  of  cheap  Ohinese  labor^  of  the  alleged  dis- 
crimination in  legislation  in  fevor  of  capital  and  against  labor,  all  come 
up  in  varied  forms  and  show  an  activity  of  thought  among  the  working- 
men  which  will  require  to  be  met  by  intelligent  argument  if  we  would 
avoid  in  this  country  that  impending  conflict  between  the  producing  and 
capitalist  classes,  to  avert  which  is  occupying  the  thought  of  the  ablest 
minds  of  the  Old  World. 

These  questions  cannot  be  ignored,  and  the  only  safe  solution  of  prob- 
lems so  complex  and  so  vital  lies  in  the  general  dissemination  of  educa- 
tion among  all  citizens  of  the  state,  so  that  the  capitalist  shall  be  taught 
as  well  as  the  laborer,  (and  in  this  country  the  classes  and  terms  are  con- 
tinually interchangeable,  the  laborer  becoming  capitalist,  and  often,  by 
sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  the  capitalist  becoming  laborer,)  and  that  all 
shall  come  to  see  that  there  is  no  necessary  antagonism  between  these 
fellow- workers,  for  the  interests  of  the  laborer  rest  everywhere  upon 
capital,  which  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of  surplus  labor,  and  that  capital 
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is  vitally  interested  in  the  improvement,  intelligence,  and  prosperity  of 
the  laborer. 

To  short-sighted  grasping  capitalists  and  ignorant  laborers  this  often 
seems  the  reverse  of  the  tmth,  but  the  repetitions  of  history  again  and 
again  demonstrate  its  unchangeable  verity.  As  labor  ^nanoipates  and 
owns  itself,  health  and  prosperity  come  to  the  nation ;  as  it  is  enslaved 
and  owned,  the  capitalists  becoming  stronger  and  the  laborer  weaker, 
luxury  increases  and  the  semblance  of  prosperity  deceives  the  nation ; 
but  this  false  semblance  of  strength  meets  with  sudden  catastrophe,  as 
yestenlay  with  the  slave  system  of  America,  to-day  with  the  hollow  pre- 
tension of  imperial  France. 

It  is  this  danger,  inherent  to  labor  which  can  be  controlled  in  mass, 
which  arouses  the  instinctive  hostility  of  free  laborers  to  importations 
of  Chinese  contract  labor.  It  is  clear  from  the  answers  drawn  out  by 
these  simple  educational  questions  that  all  classes  are  interested  in  edu- 
cation, and  that  the  subject  includes  many  topics  and  is  linked  with  all 
political  and  economic  problems. 

This  report  goes  to  press  while  the  answers  and  opinions  coming  in 
fix)m  all  quarters  of  the  country  are  increasing  in  interest.  My  hope  is 
that  they  will  continue  to  come  until  every  inquiry  sent  out  has  been 
answered. 

Then,  should  it  be  possible,  I  expect  to  use  all  the  material  in  hand 
in  treating  this  and  the  related  questions  towards  which  so  many  of  the 
answers  have  so  naturally  directed  attention. 

The  special  need  of  this  wiU  be  most  felt  by  those  who  know  best  the 
strong  but  exceptional  convictions  prevailing  in  many  minds,  that  it  is 
injurious  and  dangerous  to  give  colored  laborejrs  a  rudimentary  educa- 
tion as  noted  above. 

However  faulty  or  blind  any  of  these  opinions  may  be  in  our  judg- 
ment, it  becomes  us,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  intere^  at  stake,  to 
bring  the  whole  subject  under  the  most  wide  and  correct  observation 
and  examination,  both  as  regards  facts  and  opinions,  that  trut^  may 
have  a  fair  chance  at  every  honest  mind,  and  correct  ideas  of  what  edu- 
cation is  and  of  what  its  benefits  are  to  all  races  and  classes  may  be 
universally  disseminated. 

COSMOPOLITAN,  HALF-TIME,  AND  EVENINa  SCHOOLS. 

The  combination  of  people  speaking  various  foreign  languages,  in  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  schools  known 
as  cosmopolitan,  in  which  the  necessity  for  learning  these  languages  is 
measurably  met.  All  our  cities  have  men  and  women,  so  pressed  with 
the  labors  necessary  for  their  support  that  they  have  no  time  save  the 
evening  for  self  improvement.  Many  of  these  persons  have  had  no 
previous  opportunity  even  for  rudimentary  education.  Not  a  few  of 
those  who  attend  these  schools  are  willing  to  make  any  effort  for  self- 
improvement.     Sometimes   the  father  and  son,  or  the  mother  and 
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daughter,  occupy  the  same  desk.  In  Jersey  City  the  attendance  of 
the  girls  was  better  than  that  of  the  boys.  In  the  girls'  school  one-sixth 
of  the  average  attendance  were  never  absent.  One  of  the  girls,  who 
was  obliged  to  walk  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles,  wa«  never  absent. 
In  Providence  many  attend  these  evening  schools,  going  directly  firom 
their  work  in  the  mills,  or  other  places,  without  waiting  for  their  supper, 
and  making  greater  progress  in  five  months  than  others  attending  the 
regular  schools  in  a  year.  "  A  young  factory  girl.  Miss  Eliza  A.  Boyle,'' 
says  the  Providence  report, "  has  in  this  way,  in  four  years,  acquired  an 
education  equal  to  that  of  the  graduates  of  the  high  schools."  One 
young  man,  a  mechanic,  is  mentioned,  who  is  studying  with  a  view  to 
enter  college.  He  commenced  arithmetic  the  previous  year,  finished  it 
last  year,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  English  and  Latin  gram- 
mar and  algebra.  Another  is  reported  as  "  working  diligently  at  his 
trade,  that  of  a  belt-maker,  improving  his  leisure  hours  by  study,  and 
attending  evening  schools  with  i)ersi8tent  regularity."  In  three  years 
he  finished  a  preparatory  course  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  and 
entered  Brown  University. 

In  the  evening  schools  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  43  of  the  opera- 
tives who  made  their  mark  upon  the  "  pay-rolls"  in  November,  wrote 
their  names  at  the  February  payment  following.  St.  Louis  affords 
opportunity  for  special  instruction  in  German  in  evening  schools. 

Half-time  schools  or  partial-time  schools,  so  common  in  European 
cities,  have  been  attempted  in  this  country  only  to  a  limited  degree. 
They  have  been  conducted  on  various  plans,  and  are  intended  to  accom- 
modate children  who  are  compelled  to  labor  for  the  support  of  them- 
selves or  their  parents.  The  effort  is  made  to  give  the  children  a  fair 
compensation  for  whatever  services  they  render.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  day  at  work  and  a  part  at  school,  the  hours  at  school  proving  a  genu- 
ine rest,  the  Interest  being  so  great  that  there  is  no  truancy^  and  the 
owners  of  the  mills  rex>orting  that  where  there  was  lost  time  before 
these  schools  were  opened  there  is  now  none. 

As  showing  the  extent  to  which  efforts  are  made  by  a  modification  of 
the  regular  school  system,  and  by  the  establishment  of  schools  of  a 
X>eculiar  character  to  accommodate  the  laboring  and  depressed  classes 
in  Europe,  I  introduce  the  following  extract  firom  the  reports  of  her 
Mtgesty's  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  abroad,  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes  in  foreign  countries  in  1870 : 

GOVERNMENT  INSTITUTIONS  AFFECTINO  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  IN  FRANCE. 

Criche», — ^M.  Marbeaa,  to  whom  the  establishment  of  this  institntion  is  due,  opened 
the  fiist  at  Paris  in  1844,  and,  invoking  the  Divine  protection,  caUed  it  crhche,  or 
manger.  Children  in  arms  are  received  from  half  past  five  in  the  morning  to  half  past 
eight  in  the  evening,  for  20  centimes  (2d.)  a  day,  or  30  centimes  (3(f.)  for  two  children 
of  the  same  parent.  The  mother  brings  her  child  every  morning  on  going  to  work, 
returns  to  sackle  it  during  meal  time,  and  can  pnrsne  her  caUingwithont  anxiety  for 
its  welfare.    There  are  at  present  seventeen  crhckn  at  Paris  ^  on  Sundays  and  hoU- 
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days  they  are  closed.    They  form  the  link  between  the  socUUb  de  charU^  maierneUe  and 
the  salles  d'asile, 

Sailes  d^atUe. — An  institntion  for  the  edacation  of  children  of  both  sexes  from  two 
to  seven  years  of  age.  They  are  very  generally  gratis,  bnt  in  places  where  there  is  a 
small  expense  attached  to  admission  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  bear  it  are 
receiyed  gratis.  They  are  frequented  by  a  great  number  of  children  whose  parents 
willingly  afford  the  small  outlay  required,  which  yaries  according  to  the  resources 
of  the  commune.  The  lessons  do  not  last  more  than  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  and  are 
varied  by  bodily  exercise.  In  1867  there  were  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  187 
mUUb  iPatiUy  giving  instruction  to  25,424  children.  The  city  of  Paris,  where  they  are 
all  gratis,  paid  £39,510  for  their  support,  and  by  rural  communes,  £805.  The  total 
number  of  children  in  the  sdllea  d'asile  throughout  France  was  432,141  in  1866. 

£cole8  primaires,— The  next  step  in  the  life  of  a  child  belonging  to  the  industrial 
classes  is  his  admission  into  an  Scole  prinuiire.  At  the  crkke  he  was  simply  taken 
care  of.  At  the  aalle  d^agile  his  tender  years  did  not  admit  of  his  being  much  taught. 
At  the  ^le  prmaire  he  receives  morsd  and  religious  training,  and  is  instructed  in  . 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  French,  and  the  knowledge  of 
weights  and  measures.  These  form  the  usual  course,  but  the  physical  sciences,  history, 
geography,  mathematics,  and  surveying  may  be  studied  in  addition,  and  even  draw- 
ing, foreign  languages,  bookkeeping  and  geometry. 

The  instruction  is  given  gratis  throughout  the  country  to  children  whose  parents  ar* 
not  able  to  pay ;  in  Paris,  gratis  to  every  one. 

The  principal  laws  regulating  the  ^le  primaire$  are  those  of  the  15th  of  March. 
1850,  and  the  10th  of  April,  1867.  The  latter  extends  and  makes  proper  provision  fot 
the  education  of  girls,  which  had  before  been  rather  neglected. 

In  1866  1,732,412  boys  and  1,578,290  girls  attended  these  schools.  Of  the  population 
of  France,  of  38,067,094  souls,  397,062  are  children  between  seven  and  thirteen  years  ot 
age. 

The  law  of  1850  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  adults  over  eight- 
een years  of  age,  and  apprentices  over  twelve.  The  latter  are  open  in  the  evening 
from  7  to  9,  after  the  apprentices  have  finished  the  labor  which  they  owe  to  their 
employers. 

TEACHING  GERMAN. 

In  close  connection  with  this  matter  of  foreign  education  and  foreign 
ingoiries  is  the  subject  of  teaching  foreign  languages  in  our  country; 
more  especially  the  teaching  of  German,  on  account  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  German-speaking  element  over  those  of  our  foreign  popula- 
tion speaking  other  than  the  English  language. 

Beference  is  made  to  the  article  on  this  subject  among  the  accom- 
panying papers.* 

*  Professor  John  kraus,  some  of  whose  suggestive  paragraphs  are  there  quoted,  in 
another  communication  to  the  Washington  National  Kepublican,  ofTers  the  following 
observations : 

**  In  regard  to  our  public  schools,  no  teacher  should  be  deemed  competent  to  instruct 
in  the  German  dei>artment  unless  proficient  also  in  the  English.  •  •  • 

''  The  German  language  has  actually  become  the  second  language  of  our  republic, 
and  a  knowledge  of  German  is  now  considered  essential  to  a  finished  education.    *    * 

**  It  seems  entitled  to  this  appreciation,  as  it  is  the  mother  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  modem 
English,  and  is  spoken  in  this  country  by  six  millions  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Kraus,  in  this  connection,  calls  attention  to  the  statement  of  a  distinguished 
grammarian,  that  "three-fourths  of  the  English  language  at  present  consist  of  worda 
altered  or  derived  from  the  Teutonic  dialecf 
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NON-ATTENDANCE,  ABSENTEEISM,  AND  TRUANCY. 

The  immense  amount  of  illiteracy  in  the  country  is  a  most  significant 
fact,  pointing  to  non-attendance.  This  prevails  alike  in  country  and 
city,  though  with  great  differences  in  results.  The  large  country  districts, 
sparsely  settled,  present  formidable  obstacles  to  the  location  of  schools 
so  that  all  can  attend.  The  rural  occupations  of  such  a  population  and 
absence  from  special  vices  of  the  town  expose  them  less  to  the  iujuriec 
of  ignorance.  All  enterprise,  however,  all  high  products  of  industry,  all 
proper  development  of  civilization,  must  suffer  in  such  communities. 
But  this  non-attendance  of  the  population  of  school  age  in  our  cities,  in- 
creased by  absentees  and  truants,  is  the  grand  source  from  which  are 
supplied  all  the  developments  of  vice  and  crime  against  person  and 
property.  These  three  evils  are  noticed  in  some  form  of  complaint  in 
almost  every  State  and  city  rei)ort.  Each  is  sufficient  to  imperil  the 
interests  of  any  community. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  city  superintendent  of  San  Francisco  that  there 
are  at  least  2,968  children  in  its  streets  who  are  leading  idle  or  dissolute 
lives.  So  great  has  become  the  crowd  of  young  lads  prowling  around 
the  streets,  that  it  is  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  future 
welfare  of  society,  "  What  shall  be  done  to  check  this  fearful  tide  of  de- 
pravity which  is  sweeping  over  the  city,  wrecking  so  many  noble  youth 
and  blasting  the  fond  hopes  of  so  many  anxious  parents  t"  He  calls  for 
truant  laws  similar  to  those  in  force  in  Boston  and  other  eastern  cities. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Craig,  late  State  superintendent  in  Wisconsin,  in  his  last 
report,  observes: 

Making  a  liberal  aUowance  for  the  number  who  have  previously  attended  school,  and 
for  those  who  were  so  situated  that  they  could  not  attend,  there  are  stiU  remaining 
more  than  50,000  youth  in  the  State,  growing  up  in  ignorance ;  more  than  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  school  population,  and  about  one-sixth  of  the  number  that  could  be  reason- 
Ably  expected  to  attend  schooL  What  would  be  thought  of  the  parent  who  having 
six  children  should  entirely  neglect  one  of  them,  giving  it  no  care,  training,  or  educa- 
tion f  Would  he  not  be  held  to  be  inexcusable,  criminally  negligent  of  his  sacred  duty, 
and  would  not  his  negligence  be  all  the  more  criminal  if  the  neglected  one*  of  aU  his 
children,  most  needed  care  and  oversight  f    Yet  this  is  just  what  the  State  does. 

The  State  superintendent  in  Pennsylvania  reports  75,000  children 
thus  growing  up  outside  of  the  schools.  In  Philadelphia  alone,  the  cen- 
sus taken  by  the  police  a  few  years  since  showed  20,000  who  were  neither 
in  any  school  nor  engaged  in  any  useful  employment. 

In  New  York  City  the  number  of  children  who  have  no  place  in  school 
nor  any  home  worthy  the  name,  nor  any  useful  employment,  cannot  be 
determined.  The  estimates  of  the  number  range  from  20,000  to  60,000. 
Can  murders  like  that  of  Mr.  Nathan  be  the  occasion  of  any  surprise  in 
such  communities  t 

For  these  evils,  already  so  vast,  and  still  growing  with  such  rapidity 
in  most  of  our  cities,  many  causes  are  assigned.  The  indifference  or  the 
poverty  of  parents,  the  inconvenience  of  location  of  school-houses,  tlie 
onattractiveness  of  the  school-houses,  the  insufficiency  of  school  accom- 
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modations,  and  the  inefficiency  of  school  teachers,  are  among  those  gen- 
erally given.  But  the  causes  are  sufficiently  apparent  in  any  commu- 
nity to  those  who  will  look  after  them  caxefuUy. 

How  can  they  be  overcome,  and  their  consequences  remedied  !  The 
public  sentiment  of  each  community  must  answer.  Nothing  adequate, 
however,  may  be  expected  if  the  facts  are  not  looked  up  by  the  teachers, 
the  police,  and  other  city  authorities,  and  brought  home  to  the  feelings 
of  the  citizens.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  these  evils  cannot  be  removed. 
If  they  are  irremediable,  we  must  admit  the  alarming  fact  that  many  of 
our  cities  are  fast  becoming  unsafe  as  places  of  residence  for  honest  and 
decent  people.  Life  would  lose  its  security  and  property  its  value.  The 
conduct  of  school  officers  and  teachers  sometimes,  by  their  indifference, 
suggests  that  the  remedy  should  begin  with  them.  In  these  cases  they 
conduct  the  schools  as  if  they  were  intended  only  for  their  own  con- 
venience, and  for  the  benefit  of  scholars  that  they  may  choose  to  retain 
within  them.  Too  many  reports  never  recognize  this  element,  never  in- 
clude the  whole  population  of  school  age.  Average  attendance  and  per- 
centage of  attendance  are  made  out  on  the  basis  of  enrollment ;  whereas 
the  standard  in  every  case,  for  the  system  or  the  school,  should  be  the 
education  of  the  whole  number  who  ought  to  be  in  school.  Every  sys- 
tem and  every  school  should  compare  what  it  does  with  what  it  ought 
to  do  for  the  whole  number  of  children  for  which  it  is  responsible. 

It  is  important  to  show  the  evils  resulting  from  the  running  away  or 
absence  of  those  who  are  registered  in  the  school  5  but  the  representa- 
tion, if  truthfiil  and  complete,  would  include  the  corresponding  fstcts 
with  regard  to  those  who  never  appear  in  the  school-room.  Go  up  and 
down  our  cities,  how  few  can  even  seat  and  how  many  less  can  give 
instruction  to  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  aget  Not  a  single 
State  can  do  this.  It  may  be  said  then,  first,  that  the  idea  must  be  cor- 
rected in  the  minds  of  school  officers  and  teachers ;  second,  there  must 
be  ample  instruction  and  accommodations  for  the  entire  population  of 
school  age;  third,  every  appropriate  measure  must  be  adopted  to  over- 
come the  indifference  of  parents  5  and,  fourth,  if  the  evil  is  not  other- 
wise remedied,  the  law  should  imperatively  require  every  child  to  receive 
instruction,  at  least  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  a  certain 
number  of  months  each  year  within  the  period  of  proper  school  age. 
These  things  not  only  ought  to  be,  and  are  essential  to  the  public  good, 
but  they  have  been  done  and  well  done.  Boston  long  since  showed, 
approximately,  how  education  can  be  guaranteed  to  every  child  in  an 
American  city.  Massachusetts  furnishes  a  good  law,  and  the  respect- 
ive municip^ties  put  it  into  efficient  operation.  Municipal  officers, 
teachers,  police,  heartily  unite,  and  favorable  results  are  reported. 
New.  York  has  a  good  law,  but  it  is  well-nigh  without  enforcement. 
Whatever  operates  against  one  of  these  evils  has  a  favorable  effect  upon 
each  of  the  others.  The  absolute  prevention  of  non-attendance  will 
gradually  reduce  absenteeism  and  truancy. 
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G^ie  saperintendent  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  makes  the  following  re- 
markable statement: 

I  have  reason  to  l>elieye  that,  through  the  public  schoolB  and  the  private  schools  of 
the  city,  all  the  children  of  the  city  are  in  attendance  upon  a  course  of  education. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  chief  of  police  and  his  force,  truancy  is  scarcely  known 
in  the  city  during  school  hours.  In  no  part  of  the  city,  neither  in  the  town,  nor  the 
streets,  nor  at  the  depots,  nor  in  the  suburbs,  will  children  be  found  during  school 
hours.  I  take  pride  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  and  have  invoked  the  assistance 
of  the  police,  on  the  assumption  that  a  vagrant  child  is  as  much  under  their  supervision 
as  a  vagrant  man,  and  I  am  happy  to  know  thai  they  are  in  full  sympathy  with  my- 
self on  that  subject. 

The  average  cost  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  post  year,  ]>er  scholar, 
as  enrolled,  has  been  $10  55,  but  eleven  cents  in  excess  of  last  year. 

WOMAN'S  INTEBEST  IN  EDUCATION. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  education  open  to  woman  a  sphere,  on 
the  whole,  so  attractive  as  in  America.  She  has  won  for  herself  here 
acknowledged  superiority  over  man  in  the  primary  training  of  children. 
Her  supremacy  in  the  profession  of  teaching  has  long  been  conceded 
in  Massachusetts.*  Her  excellence  as  a  teacher  is  more  and  more  ac- 
knowledged from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  finds  a  fitting  state- 
ment in  the  language  of  the  State  superintendent  of  California,  who 
says :  "  The  functions  of  the  teacher's  office  are  especially  suited  to 
women.    They  are  the  natural  educators  of  the  young.'' 

But  woman's  interest  in  education  consists  not  merely  in  what  has 
already  been  accomplished.  Her  disabilities  and  sufferings  have  not 
been  so  universally  considered  and  relieved  as  have  those  of  man.  The 
honors  and  duties  of  the  family  state  are  not  duly  appreciated.  Women 
are  not  trained  for  these  and  other  duties  as  men  are  trained  for  trades 
and  professions.  Numerous  institutions  are  richly  endowed  with  money, 
with  teachers  of  the  highest  talent  and  acquirements,  extensive  libra- 
ries, and  abundant  apparatus  for  the  benefit  of  men. 

"  Woman's  profession,  about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  embraces  the 
care  and  nursing  of  the  body  in  the  critical  periods  of  infancy  and  sick- 
ness, the  training  of  the  human  mind  in  the  most  impressible  period  of 
childhood,  the  instruction  and  control  of  servants,  and  most  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  economies  of  the  household.  These  duties  of  woman  are 
as  sacred  and  important  as  any  ordained  to  man  5  and  yet  no  such  ad- 
vantages for  preparation  have  been  accorded  to  her,  nor  is  there  any 
qualified  body  to  certify  the  public  that  a  woman  is  duly  prepared  to 
give  proper  instruction  in  her  profession." 

Why  should  not  woman,  as  well  as  man,  have  first  a  thorough  ele- 
mentary training;  and  if  opportunities  and  circumstances  like  those  of 
man  suggest  a  liberal  educatiou,  why  should  she  not  have  also  a  thor- 
ough preparation  and  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  highest  culture  she 

*  In  summer  the  number  of  male  teachers  was  497,  and  of  females,  5,540.  In  winter 
there  were  959  male  teachers,  and  5,081  females. 
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seeks  t  The  qaestions  arising  here  are  still  matters  of  experiment.  The 
greatest  amount  of  ex  cathedra  declaration  will  not  avail  to  convince  the 
public  judgment.  The  solution  and  its  acceptance  must  come  by  the 
usual  process  of  a  fiair  opportunity  for  trial,  a  thorough  test  of  results, 
and  a  general  acquaintance  with  them.  Kone  of  these  conditions  yet 
exist  Hasty  or  partial  conclusions  will  not  bring  them.  The  progress 
in  the  last  forty  years  has  been  great,  and  encourages  every  well- 
directed  endeavor.  All  who  inquire  in  this  direction  may  well  turn  their 
attention  to  the  figures  presented  in  the  accompanying  tables,  so  far  as 
the  question  Of  sex  appears.  An  extended  opportunity  for  their  study 
is  afforded. 

Turning  to  the  tables  of  illiteracy,  curiosity  will  be  interested  in  ob- 
serving that  in  1850,  in  Maine  and  Wisconsin,  the  illiteracy  of  the  sexes 
was  equal,  there  being  3,000  of  each.  In  Kew  Hampshire  there  were 
twice  as  many  illiterate  men  as  women,  there  being  2,000  of  the  former 
and  1,000  of  the  latter.  In  Bhode  Island  the  ratio  was  two  to  one,  the 
men  being  the  more  intelligent.  Vermont  had  7,000  illiterates,  the 
males  exceeding  the  females  by  1,000.  In  1860,  in  Maine,  the  sexes 
were  still  equal  in  their  illiteracy.  In  New  Hampshire  there  were  2,000 
males  and  3,000  females  unable  to  read  and  write.  But  these  facts 
cannot  be  pursued  far  without  meeting  those  reaching  beyond  curiosity 
and  arousing  the  deepest  solicitude  of  the  patriotic  and  philanthrophic 
mind.  In  the  total  adult  illiteracy  of  the  country,  as  reported  in  the 
census  of  1860,  there  were  1,364,236  males  and  1,588,003  ibmales,  the 
number  of  the  latter  exceeding  the  former  by  223,767. 

Here,  at  the  very  base  of  the  pyramid  of  our  national  intelligence,  W6 
ore  met  by  this  appalling  fact,  that  women,  even  in  this  land  where  the^ 
are  most  favored,  are  not  so  generally  trained  in  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing as  men.  Passing  upward  to  Hccondary  instruction,  it  will  be  noted 
tii^  however  imperfect  this  is  for  men,  it  is  much  more  frivolous,  lack- 
ing in  thoroughness,  and  occupied  with  so-caUed  accomplishments  for 
women.  A  few  separate  first-dass  institutions  have  been  established 
for  tiiem  after  the  most  serious  struggles.  In  spite  of  the  great  good 
they  have  accomplished,  many  still  doubt  and  sneer.  Endowments  are 
few  and  limited.  Secondary  training  for  women,  offered  in  institutions 
established  by  the  State,  is  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  preparation  fo* 
teaching  afforded  in  normal  schools.  In  some  of  the  academies,  where 
females  are  admitted  on  an  equal  footing  with  males,  an  excellent  and 
thorough  work  is  done.  The  same  remark  is  becoming  more  generally 
true  of  the  institutions  of  this  grade  established  for  the  separate  train- 
ing of  females.  But  their  opportunity,  more  multiplied  and  more  pro- 
ductive of  results  than  any  other,  is  in  the  high  schools  of  the  graded 
system.  Where  these  exist,  as  they  do  in  almost  every  city  of  the 
country,  females  have  an  equal  opportunity  with  males,  and,  in  a  very 
large  number  of  high  schools,  constitute  the  majority  in  attendance  as 
well  as  of  graduates. 
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Kear  Newton  Centre,  Massachasetts,  a  horticnltural  school  for  women 
has  been  opened.  Where  opportunities  offer,  she  is  succeeding  admira- 
bly in  telegraphy  and  in  schools  of  drawing  and  design.  The  free  art 
school  in  Cooper  Institute,  for  women,  had  during  the  last  year  231 
pupils;  in  the  wood  eu graving  school,  25;  and  in  that  for  telegraphy,  82. 
Her  triumphs  are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous  in  all  the  work 
connected  with  letters  and  books.  Leaving  all  doubtful  disputes  to 
those  who  have  an  opportunity  for  them,  all  educators  and  philanthro- 
pists may  unite  in  the  conviction  that  every  woman  in  the  land  should 
have  the  opportunity  for  education  which  her  faithful  and  successM 
discharge  of  the  responsibilities  and  duties  devolving  upon  her  requires. 

Examining  the  opportunities  for  the  participation  of  woman  in  supe- 
rior education,  we  find  her  greatest  disadvantages.  Oberlin  and  some 
other  colleges  have  admitted  her  to  the  same  course  of  study  with  men, 
and  given  her  the  same  diploma.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to 
do  this,  and  yet,  with  the  most  ardent  advocates,  there  is  apparently 
some  misgiving  about  the  results.  Dr.  Raymond,  president  of  Vassar 
College,  expresses  a  very  general  conviction  when  he  observes  that  a 
liberal  education  for  women  is  not,  in  all  its  details,  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  a  liberal  education  for  men.  Professional  and  technical  edu- 
cation for  woman  progresses  slowly,  and  is  embarrassed  by  surprising 
distrusts.  Her  facility  in  the  use  of  the  needle  has  long  since  ceased  to 
to  be  challenged  by  a  doubt.  In  the  days  of  apprenticeship  the  girls 
were  put  to  learn  the  trades  which  had  for  their  object  the  preparation 
of  the  wardrobe  for  either  sex;  but  apprenticeship  has  passed  away, 
and  no  appropriate  schools  have  been  devised  to  take  its  place.  The 
superiority  of  woman  in  nursing  the  sick  is  universally  acknowledged, 
and  all  the  delicate  and  complicated  responsibilities  of  that  service  are 
thrust  upon  her,  while  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  speeial  training 
for  it.  Compelled  in  every  pursuit  which  she  undertakes  to  gain  an 
honest  livelihood,  to  produce  work  of  equal  merit  to  that  of  man,  in 
nothing  save  teaching  is  she  afforded  the  same  opportunity  for  prepara- 
tion, while  her  compensation,  generally  less,  is  often  one-half  below  that 
received  by  man  for  similar  services. 

Next  to  the  normal  school  the  commercial  and  medical  colleges  are 
doing  the  most  for  woman's  special  education.  Limited  experiments 
have  been  attempted  here  and  there,  seeking  to  provide  special  instruc- 
tion and  training  for  woman  in  various  other  industries. 

ILLITERACY. 

So  great  is  the  necessity  of  accurate  and  complete  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  illiteracy  of  the  country  to  any  well-considered  discussion 
of  the  educational  necessities  of  the  hour,  that  I  have  republished  from 
Dr.  Barnard's  report  on  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  ac- 
<^mpanying  papers,  an  article  on  the  subject,  with  carefully  preparea 
tables  and  views. 
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These  tables,  prepared  with  great  accuracy,  and  bringing  within  a 
small  space  and  in  a  new  form  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  for  two  decades, 
form  an  interesting  study  for  the  political  economist.  Though  reprinted 
just  as  the  results  of  the  ninth  census  are  about  to  be  made  known,  they 
are  none  the  less  indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  information  and  com- 
parison. 

PROSCRIPTION  OF  RACES  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

The  friends  of  universal  education  will  be  struck  with  the  numerous 
indications,  still  remaining,  of  the  proscription  of  races  in  elementary 
education.  The  fact  is  one  especially  demanding  the  attention  of  the 
nation.  It  strikes  at  the  vitals  of  every  interest.  If  peoples  come  to  us 
our  only  hope  of  self-preservation  is  in  their  education.  In  some  of  the 
States  where  school  systems  have  been  long  successful,  as  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  the  prejudice  against  the  colored  population  slowly  disap- 
pears. In  a  late  report  of  schools  in  Indiana  it  is  observed  in  regard  to 
the  colored  population,  that  ^^  after  being  denied  all  use  of  the  school 
ftmd,  and  thus  taxed,  they  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  levying  on 
themselves  an  additional  tax  to  build  their  own  school-houses  and  for 
the  entire  cost  of  their  tuition."  The  school  law  of  Nevada  provides  that 
<<  negroes,  MongoliMis,  and  Indians  shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  pub- 
lic schools,  but  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  district  may  establish  a  sep- 
arate school  for  their  education,  and  use  the  public  school  fiinds  for  the 
support  of  the  same."  This  interdict  mainly  effects  the  negro  race,  since 
neither  Mongolian  nor  Indian  children,  except  a  few  living  in  white  fam- 
ilies, manifest  any  desire  to  attend  the  public  schools,  and,  there  being 
but  i)dw  colored  people  in  any  single  locality,  the  permissive  provision 
is  practieidly  inoperative.  But  one  colored  school  was  attempted  in  the 
State  during  the  year,  and  it  was  soon  discontinued  on  account  of  extra- 
ordinary expense,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  superintendent  states,  ^^  we 
have  growing  up  among  us  a  class  of  juvenile  pariahs,  condemned  by 
oar  State  to  ignorance  and  its  attendant  vices." 

In  Califomia  children  of  African,  Indian,  or  Mongolian  descent,  whose 
education  can  be  provided  for  in  no  other  way,  may  be  permitted,  by  a 
minority  vote  of  the  trustees,  to  attend  schools  for  white  children,  in 
ease  a  majority  of  the  parents  of  such  children  make  no  olr|ecti<m. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a  day  school  for  the  Chinese  in  San  Fran- 
dsco  proved  a  failure.  The  board  of  education  therefore  opened  an 
evening  school  for  this  class,  which  has  been  successful.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  277  j  average  daily  attendance,  27  J.  The 
school  is  doing  good.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Chinese  pay  about  one- 
twentieth  of  the  taxes  in  the  city. 

The  most  striking  indications  of  this  proscription  of  races  in  elemen- 
tary education  appear  in  the  r^)orts  of  those  States  and  cities  where 
slavery  has  been  lately  abolished.  In  the  cities,  however,  the  proscrip- 
tion is  less  manifest  than  in  the  country  districts.    In  Kashville,  Mem- 
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phis,  and  New  Orleans  th^  colored  pupUs  are  supplied  with  school  priv- 
ileges in  the  public  systems,  while  in  the  country  districts  of  the  States 
in  which  these  cities  are  situated  the  prejudice  against  colored  educa- 
tion amounts  well-nigh  to  a  prohibition }  and  there  is  not  among  the 
people  that  knowledge  of  the  benefits  of  elementary  education  to  all 
classes  which  is  needed  to  overcome  the  notions  inculcated  in  the  inter- 
ests of  slavery  against  the  education  of  colored  laborers ;  some  employers, 
in  their  ignorance,  holding  that  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
would  decrease  the  efficiency  of  their  colored  employes. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PREPARATION. 

All  educational  improvements  concentrate  themselves  upon  the  work 
of  the  teacher.  He  is  professedly  the  educator.  The  young  are  spe- 
cially {mdformally  committed  to  him  for  certain  hours  during  a  long  period 
of  their  youth.  They  bring  to  him  their  various  natujres,  and  the  efGact 
already  received  firom  parents,  from  home,  from  the  surrounding  oom- 
munity,  and  the  influences  of  material  nature.  With  these  germs  of 
character  placed  in  their  hands,  the  teachers  make  the  nation.  To  no 
other  class  is  the  future  of  America  so  fully  committed.  Therefore,  what 
•he  character  of  the  American  teacher  is  in  the  various  grades  of  in- 
dtructioB,  how  he  is  prepared,  what  he  proposes,  what  he  does,  and  with 
what  instrumentalities  he  labors,  most  deeply  concern  the  body  politic 
This  statement  of  the  responsibility  and  public  concern  that  centers  ia  the 
teacher  implies  no  disparagement  of  the  influence  of  the  parent,  the  pul- 
pit, the  press,  the  foruih,  or  any  of  the  other  mighty  educational  forces. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  the  parent,  operate  chiefly  upon  the  adult 
mind.  Legislators,  who  determine  the  very  framework  according  to 
which  justice  among  the  people  is  administered,  can  only  make  laws ;  the 
pulpit  is  limited  to  those  who  can  hear  intelligently^  the  press,  to  those 
who  can  read  understandingly ;  but  the  teacher  determines  to  what  ex- 
tent and  in  what  degree  there  shall  be  any  intelligent  reading  and  hear- 
ing, and,  in  effect,  largely  shapes  the  sentiment  which  decides  whether 
the  law  shall  be  a  living  or  a  dead  letter. 

The  action  of  the  General  Government  in  the  past,  chiefly  manifested 
in  granting  lands  for  common  schools,  universities,  or  colleges  of  ag- 
riculture and  the  mechanic  arts,  has  never  distinctively  considered 
this  important  agency  in  determining  the  character  of  the  nation.  The 
rewards  of  the  most  skillful  instruction  have  never  warranted  the  pro- 
fession in  making  special  expenditures  in  its  own  behalf,  either  in  the 
establishment  of  schools,  the  production  of  literature,  or  the  acquisition 
of  skill.  The  work  of  teaching  among  us  has  been  too  much  a  mere  make- 
shift, something  to  be  resorted  to  when  nothing  else  could  be  done. 
Large-minded  educators,  however,  alive  to  the  considerations  here  sug- 
gested, have  induced  various  States  at  first,  (those  taking  the  lead  in  re- 
forming school  affairs,)  and  afterward  others,  as  they  became  disposed  to 
elevate  the  character  of  their  citizens,  to  establish  schools  or  provide  spe- 
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dal  instraction  for  the  training  of  teachers.  These  schools,  however  in- 
felicitoosly,  are  described  as  normal.  All  intelligent  sentiment  on  the 
snbject  considers  them  essential.  The  importance  of  extending  correct 
ideas,  the  inadequacy  of  what  has  already  been  done,  and  the  lively  in- 
terest felt  in  what  dionld  be  done,  especially  in  those  States  just  now 
establishing  systems  of  free  common  schools,  have  led  me  to  introdace 
two  pai)ers  covering  branches  of  this  subject.  Ko  jBriend  of  good  train- 
ing can  fail  to  be  quickened  and  aided  in  studying  them. 

If  any  one  will  examine  the  publications  of  the  (xeneral  Government, 
he  will  be  surprised  to  find  the  multiplicity  of  documents,  each  more  or 
less  directly  aiding  every  other  profession,  to  observe  how  few  have 
ever  been  issued  at  all  specially  adapted  to  improve  the  methods  of 
teaching  or  the  qualifLcations  of  teachers.  The  two  hundred  thousand 
men  and  women  engaged  in  the  various  departments  of  instruction,  it 
would  seem,  would  themselves  constitute  a  class  worthy  of  some  atten- 
tion in  this  particular,  even  aside  from  the  importance  of  their  responsi- 
bilities. But  when  it  is  remembered  that  through  them  especially  the 
character  of  the  nation  for  the  future  is  to  be  modified,  elevated,  or 
degraded,  how  are  all  objections  overcome,  and  the  supreme  importance 
of  appropriate  publications  for  their  benefit  enforced  t  Their  success  or 
failure  must  determine  whether  the  universality  of  sufltoge  is  to  be  safe 
(X  perilous;  whether  the  reception  upon  our  soil,  or  the  enlargement  of 
our  borders  by  the  incoming  of  foreign  peoples,  is  to  destroy  the  essen- 
tial character  of  our  ideas  and  institutions  of  liberty,  or  whether  there  is 
to  be  in  the  nation  a  capacity  thus  to  receive  and  at  the  same  time  to 
assimilate  to  itself  all  coming  peoples  and  commonwealths;  whether 
America  is  to  lead  or  faU  behind  in  the  march  of  human  progress. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

jS'o  nation  excels  the  United  States  in  the  benefits  derived  from  vol- 
untary associations.  The  summarized  reports  of  these  meetings,  though 
of  necessity  given  here  in  a  condensed  form,  show  a  very  general  and 
gratifying  interest  in  the  educational  questions  of  the  day  on  the  part 
of  these  instructors.  A  glance  over  the  topics  discussed  wiU  show  how 
varied  and  all-embracing  are  the  subjects  suggested  and  comprehended 
by  the  term  "  Educational.^  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  able  papers  pre- 
sented at  these  meetings  are  so  often  never  published. 

Massachusetts  successfoUy  introduced  the  principles  of  subdivision 
into  her  State  teachers'  associations.  Several  of  the  national  associa- 
tions at  their  last  meetings  effected  a  similar  arrangement.  Should 
they  thus  succeed  by  securing  a  degree  of  diversity  sufftcient  to  com- 
prdiend  all  classes  of  professional  educators,  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  professors  in  technical  and  professional  training 
schools,  Bni  presidents  and  other  college  officers,  and  school  superin- 
tendents, State  and  county,  and  members  of  school  boards,  so  that  each 
shall  receive  some  special  aid  in  his  own  peculiar  duties,  yet  all  come 
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together  for  a, few  addresses  and i the  oonsideration  of  those  general 
topics  of  equal  interest  to  all,  much  will  be  done  to  render  universal  the 
sympathy  which  each  specialty  requires,  many  foolish  misunderstand- 
ings and  attendant  jealousies  would  vanish,  every  one  bringing  some 
contribution  of  interest  to  the  great  gathering  would  carry  away  with 
him  some  new  means  of  benefiting  those  under  his  instruction  or  super- 
vision. 

The  importance  of  general  public  sympathy  in  the  exercises  of  these 
meetings  should  not  be  overlooked.  Bepeated  in  every  State,  county, 
and  city,  they  cannot  fail  to  prove  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
advancing  all  the  interests  of  education,  general  and  local. 

I  regret  that  when  the  summaries  of  these  meetings  presented  were 
prepared  the  reports  of  tiie  recent  meeting  in  Massachusetts  and  of  the 
National  Baptist  Educational  Association  were  not  at  hand. 

Dr.  Steffen's  letter  alludes  to  an  interesting  meeting  of  Gterman  teach- 
ers at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

SCnOOL  SUPERVISION. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  separate  school  super\dsion  from  efficient 
instruction  and  training.  The  private  teaoher  who  seeks  the  greatest 
excellence  desires  some  one  besides  himself— parent  or  educator — to  visit 
his  school,  and  lend  it  the  inspiration  of  his  approval.  Colleges  and 
academies  appoint  examiners  outside  of  their  own  boards  of  control  and 
instruction.  The  earliest  district  school  subjected  the  teaoher  to  the 
authority  and  inspection  of  a  committee.  The  larger  and  more  philo- 
sophical adaptation  of  supervision  has  come  with  the  greater  enlarge-; 
ment  of  our  communities  and  educational  institutions.  No  State  jor 
city  system  proposing  the  highest  eflftciency  presumes  to  do  without  it 
Delaware,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  and  Texas  are  the  only  States  without  a 
central  school  offtce,  and  the  condition  of  their  schools  affords  all  the 
commentary  needed  upon  this  omission. 

The  progress  of  school  improvements,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  simple  idea  of  supervision,  but  is  active  in  subdividing  and  subor- 
dinating the  labor,  so  as  to  meet  all  the  resistance  from  ignorance,  firom 
the  changing  sentiment  of  communities,  and  .the  limited  average  time 
that  teachers  are  devoted  to  their  profession.  With  a  view  to  aiding 
the  endeavors  of  various  educators  in  this  direction,  by  grouping  to- 
gether opinions  and  facts,  I  sent  out  a  series  of  inquiries,  which,  together 
with  the  answers  returned,  will  be  found  among  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers. What  is  there  among  us  that  requires  higher  character,  greater 
administrative  ability  and  attainments,  than  this  work  of  supervision, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  observe  and  direct  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  their  respective  commtmities  t  From  these  answers  something 
of  the  diversity  of  fact  and  opinion  with  regard  to  the  functions  of 
supervision  will  be  manifest.  How  imperfectly  these  duties  are  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  how  poorly  paid!    What  a  lack  of  economic 
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wisdom,  in  certain  commonities,  do  the  facts  presented  exhibit!    There 
are  some  excellent  exceptions. 

M.  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  University  of  Bochester^ 
observed  recently  in  an  educational  conventioh: 

I  speak  it  ^withoa^  exeeptSon,  and  I  know  what  I  say  to  be  tme,  all  onr  men  are 
ofVttTworked  and  underpaid.  There  is  no  class  of  men,  in  the  world  or  in  the  diorch, 
at  tins  day,  who  require  so  mneh  of  intellectaal  power,  attainments,  and  ea^ense  in 
their  education,  who  are  so  miserably  paid,  and  so  prodigionsly  overworked,  as  those 
who  are  engaged  in  education  in  all  its  departments,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
We  can  never  become  a  civilized  people,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  i^ord,  nntil  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  brain-labor  that  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  education. 

The  abstracts  of  State  and  dty  reports  give  some  nation  of  the  ability 
of  ttiese  supervising  officers.  Any  competent  and  well-informed  judge, 
I  believe,  will  affirm  that  no  other  administrative  documents  issued  by 
our  States  and  cities  are  equal  to  these  school  r^>orts.  Yet,  oft^i  how 
meager  the  sidary  of  the  superintendent,  how  manifold  the  duties,  and 
inadequate  the  assistance.  Bare  stdll  and  high  responsibilities  are  not 
80  unwisely  limited  in  any  of  our  railroad,  banking,  or  other  private  or 
corporate  bodies.  How  often  these  officers  have  the  aid  of  only  a  sin- 
gle derk,  oar  less.  Instead  of  bringing  his  high  attainments  and  his 
wiude  soul  to  tite  communication  of  the  best  ideas  and  improvements  in 
instruction  and  discipline  to  the  numerous  teachers,  ^id  securing  thdr 
benefit  to  every  child  under  supervision,  the  superintendent  is  often 
occupied,  and  his  energies  exhausted,  with  details  which  could  be  per- 
formed by  a  good  derk.  Again,  there  is  no  official  assistant,  where 
tiiere  should  be  one^  two,  three,  or  more. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  tiiat  these  considerations  are  taking  ^Bdct 
in  many  places ;  the  duties  are  subdivided,  the  offices  are  well  manned 
with  assistants  and  clerks ;  there  is  appropriately  a  separate  officer  in 
charge  of  buildings,  another  in  charge  of  purchases,  and  the  territory 
is  subdivided  so  tiiat  the  subordinate  iniq>ector  of  schools  is  able  to  com- 
municate the  excellencies  of  the  system  and  method  adopted  by  the  gen- 
end  sui)ervi8ion  to  every  teacher.  Special  attention  is  invited  to  the 
progress  made  in  Boston  and  Cleveland  in  the  subdivision  of  city  super- 
vision. One  great  fault  is,  undoubtedly,  the  too  frequent  change  in 
tbese  supervising  officers. 

AN  AMERICAN  UNIVEESITY. 

Attention  is  asked  to  the  report  in  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  an  American  university,  which  was  made  to  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  20, 1870.  The  need  of  such  an 
institution  of  learning  is  forcibly  urged.  I  would  suggest  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  United  States  already  possesses,  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  Washington,  some  of  the  essential  elements. 

The  nuclei  of  a  grand  national  university,  which  in  time  could  be 
niade  worthy  of  the  nation,  in  the  Botanical  Garden,  the  Si^ithsonian 
Institution,  the  splendid  law  libraries,  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  the 
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rapidly  increasing  Congressional  Library,  the  centering  here  of  all 
these  appliances  for  such  a  grand  institution  of  learning,  may  suggest  a 
practical  way  in  which  the  Government  may  aid  in  founding  such  a  school 
for  universal  culture  as  shall  draw  to  itself  private  beneficence,  and  re- 
sult in  that  long-hoped-for  institution,  the  American  university. 

The  following  very  suggestive  remarks  on  the  nature,  province,  and 
limitations  of  American  collegiate  instruction  are  worthy  of  attention. 
They  are  from  an  address  on  "  The  university  of  the  nineteenth  century : 
what  it  is,  and  what  it  will  cost,'^  by  President  M.  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D., 
of  Eochester  University,  read  before  the  National  Baptist  Educational 
Convention  which  met  in  Brooklyn  in  April  1870: 

The  traditions  of  the  Bcholarship  of  Chiistendom  axe  not  founded  on  Buperstitions 
admiration  of  ancient  learning  merely  because  it  is  old ;  nor  in  a  purblind  conservatism 
which  refuses  to  recognize  aU  and  everything  which  is  good  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
None  are  more  impressed  with  the  defects  of  our  educational  systems  than  those  Amer>- 
ican  scholars  whose  devotion  to  learning  has  consigned  them,  as  a  dass,  to  ill-requited 
labor  and  certain  poverty.  They  feel  that  a  trust  is  committed  to  their  charge  on  be- 
half of  good  learning  and  an  intelligent  Christianity.    This  trust  they  may  not  betray. 

Most  of  the  popular  arguments  against  our  college  system  are  such  as  were  directed 
against  the  English  school  and  collegiate  course  such  as  it  was  forty  years  ago.  The 
course  of  study  in  England  has  received  very  great  modifications,  and  stiU  greater 
are  in  progress.  But  of  these  changes  very  many  writers  on  education  se^n  to  be  en- 
tirely ignorant.  Arguments  and  ridicule  which  Sydney  Smith  used  with  truth  and 
effect  half  a  century  ago  against  a  system  which  has  to  a  great  extent  been  abandoned 
in  England,  are  reproduced  against  our  own  college  system,  where  the  special  evils 
against  which  they  are  directed  never  existed  at  aU.  The  amount  of  science  and  mod- 
em literature  which  is  incorporated  into  the  American  system  would  more  than  satisfy 
the  most  radical  English  reformers.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  popular  Judgment  in 
our  country,  so  far  as  it  is  clearly  expressed,  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  scholar. 
Among  those  who  seek  a  high  education  for  themselves,  or  for  their  children,  the  vast 
minority  choose  that  combination  of  classical  and  scientific  studies  which  forms  the 
basis  of  our  college  courses  of  instruction.  Statistics  to  prove  this  stateinent  are  super- 
fluous in  their  abundance. 

Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  our  course  of  study  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  subjects 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  taught.  Beyond  question  there  is  much  to  improve 
and  modify  in  all  our  methods  of  instruction.  The  reasons  for  this  are,  in  part,  such  as 
attach  to  everything  that  is  human,  and,  in  part,  special  to  our  own  country.  Our  col- 
lege officers  are  in  general  poorly  paid  and  overworked,  and  the  public  at  large  gives 
little  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  they  discharge  their  duties.  They  are  apart  from 
the  ordinary  impulses  and  motives  which  affect  men  in  other  professions.  The  ability 
of  a  corps  of  teachers,  the  intelligence  and  vigor  with  which  a  college  is  administered, 
have  very  little  to  do  with  its  reputation  or  patronage.  The  most  conscientious  man 
may  become  weary  when  he  knows  that  the  most  energetic  devotion  to  his  work  and 
the  greatest  attainments  will  bring  him  hardly  more  of  profit  or  reputation  than  a 
mere  perfunctory  and  decently  respectable  discharge  of  the  letter  of  his  obligations  to 
the  public  Under  such  circumstances  nothing  but  the  most  earnest  conscientioosnesB 
on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  its  administration  can  prevent  an  educational  in- 
stitution from  steady  depreciation.  The  coUege  of  the  fhture  must  supply  some  sys- 
tem of  impulse  and  supervision  which  shall  remedy  the  evils  which  thus  grow  up. 
Our  institutions  require  an  energy  of  internal  administration  like  that  which  pervades 
OUT  great  financial  corporations.  The  teaching  of  the  future  cannot  be  modeled 
upon  the  past  alone.  In  the  study  of  the  classics  very  material  modifications  of  method 
must  be  adopted.    Intelligent  teachers  are  constantly  changing  their  processes  for  the 
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better.  In  the  fhtnie  new  and  simpler  analyses  of  grammatical  forms,  more  compaot 
and  philoeophioal  statements  of  the  principles  of  constmction  will  be  made,  more  gen* 
eral  and  oomprehensiye  laws  will  be  deyeloped,  so  that  the  labor  of  memory  in  the 
mastery  of  langoagee  will  be  lessened.  Comparatiye  philology,  which  has  done  so 
mnch  for  the  philosophy  of  langoage,  must  be  made  to  aRsist  the  teacher  in  the  work 
of  instruction. 

PUBLIC  PAEKS. 

Public  parks  have  very  appropriately  been  called  the  lungs  of  gi;eat 
cities,  and  their  importance  as  a  means  of  health  and  enjoyment  to  the 
inhabitants  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment;  but  fine,  large,  and  con- 
veniently located  parks  likewise  exercise  a  very  striking  educational 
influence,  manifesting  itself  in  certain  changes  of  taste  and  of  habits, 
and  consequently  in  the  requirements  of  the  people.  The  truth  of  these 
remarks  has  long  since  been  fuUy  recognized  in  most  of  the  states  of 
Europe,  and  many  of  our  own  large  cities  have  nobly  emulated  this  ex- 
ample by  appropriating  tracts  of  land  and  large  sums  of  money  for  lay- 
ing out  public  parks.  The  move  in  this  direction  has  been  constanfly 
on  the  increase  throughout  the  whole  country,  but  as  yet  no  complete 
exhibit  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  this  subject  has  been  given, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  want  of  sufficient  material.  From  the  few 
reports  sent  to  this  Bureau  we  select  the  following  statistical  facts : 

San  FranciscOy  California, — ^Public  park  of  1,013  acres,  (unimproved.) 

BaXtimorey  Maryland. — ^Druid  Hill  Park,  (no  report.) 

Bostanj  Maaso/chusetts. — ^Preliminary  steps  taken  to  acquire  a  park. 

St.  LouiSj  Missouri. — ^Fourteen  parks,  (395.64  acres ; )  amount  ex- 
pended, 9121,497  26. 

Orange,  New  Jersey.— Llewellyn  Park,  (800  acres.) 

New  Torlcj  New  TorJc. — Central  Park,  (no  report.) 

BrooTclynj  New  York. — ^Prospect  Park,  (no  report) 

Albanyj  New  Yorlc. — ^Park  but  just  commenced. 

Buffalo^  New  Yorlc, — ^Land  bought  for  a  park. 

CincinnaUj  Ohio. — ^Eden  Park,  (200  acres.)    Proposed  park,  (500  acres.) 

PhUadelphiay  Pennsylvania. — Fairmoimt  Park,  (largely  extended  last 
yearO  amount  expended,  $3,208,269  88. 

Washinfftanj  D.  0.— Various  recommendations  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  public  parks,  but  no  general  plan  has  been  adopted. 

The  educational  influences  of  public  parks  have  been  well  set  forth 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmstead  in  the  Buffalo  report,  where  he  says: 

The  main  oljeot  we  eet  before  na  in  plannhig  m  park  is  to  establish  conditions  wMeh 
win  exert  the  most  bealthfdl  recreatiTe  action  upon  the  people  who  are  ezpeoted  to 
resort  to  it.  With  the  great  mass  snoh  conditions  wiU  be  of  a  character  diverse  from 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  their  Hyes,  in  the  most  radical  degree  which  is  oocslstent 
with  ease  of  access,  with  large  assemblages  of  citizens,  with  convenience,  oheerfiilnesa^ 
and  good  order,  and  with  the  necessities  of  a  sonnd  policy  of  municipal  economy. 
Mnch  mnst  necessarily  be  seen  in  any  town  park  which  sustains  the  mental  impressions 
of  the  town  itself  as  in  the  feMses,  the  dresses,  and  the  carriages  of  the  people^  and  in 
the  throngs  in  which  they  wiU  at  times  heie  and  there  gather  and  more  together.  In* 
asmuch  as  there  are  necessary  limitations  to  the  degree  in  which  a  decided  and,  at  the 
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■  Biime  time,  a  pleasing  conttMt  toliie  ordinary  oondiiions  of  town  life  are  possible  to  bo 
^realized  in  a  park,  and  inasmnoh  as  the  town  is  constituted  by  the  bringing  together 
of  artificial  obj^ts,  the  chief  study  In  establishing  a  park  is  to  present  nature  in  the 
most  attractive  manner  which  may  be  practicable.  This  is  to  be  done  by  first  choosing 
a  site  in  which  natural  conditions,  as  opposed  to  town  conditions,  shall  hare  every 
possible  advantage,  and  then  by  adding  to  and  improving  these  original  natural  con- 
ditions. If  this  is  skillfully  done,  if  the  place  possessing  the  greatest  capabilitiea  is 
taken,  and  nature  is  not  overlaid,  but  really  aided  discreetly,  by  art,  it  follows  aa  a 
matttt  of  course  that  in  a  few  years  the  citizens  resorting  to  this  locality  experience 
sensations  to  which  they  have  before  been  unaoeustomed,  disused  perceptive  powers 
are  moie  and  mor^  exeftsised,  dormant  tastes  oome  to  lift,  corresponding  haiUts  ai6 
developed,  and  a  new  class  of  luxuries  beg^  to  be  sOtight  for,  su^Mrsediag,  to  eoms 
extent,  certain  others  less  favorable  to  health,  to  morality,  and  to  lu^piness,  if  not ' 
woolly  wasteful  and  degrading.  The  demand  thus  established  will,  of  course,  sooner 
or  later  make  itself  felt  in  several  other  ways  besides  those  which  pertain  to  the  park. 
Before  laying  out  a  park,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  consider  what  the  character  of  the  de- 
mand which  must  thus  be  expected  to  grow  up  with  it  wiM  be,  and  see  if  it  eamot 
be  anticipated  with  advantage.  It  is  easy  to  detcnnine  that  its  eharaeter  will  be  that 
of  a  liking  for  things  which  are  in  no  way  essential  to  the  requirements  which  had  led 
to  the  building  up  of  the  town  as  it  was  before  the  park  was  called  for.  For  example, 
the  demand  for  convenience  in  getting  quickly  from  places  where  business  is  done  to 
places  where  such  rest  and  sustenance  can  be  had  as  are  necessary  to  maintson  the 
ability  to  do  business,  and  for  oonvenienco  of  transf^orring  goods  from  shops  and  shi^ 
ping  to  stores,  obliges  the  oUiteration  of  all  natural  objects,  gives  occasion  for  oompaet 
building,  causes  the  removal  of  whatever  would  obstruct  wheeling  and  walking 
between  buildings,  and  leads  to  the  construction  of  solid  and  rigid  pavements,  and  the 
general  prevalence  of  noise,  Jarring,  and  confusion.  All  these  things  are  compatible 
with  a  great  deal  of  luxury,  especially  with  the  luxury  of  architectural  grandeur  and 
elegance;  but  the  tastes  which  will  be  fostered  by  a  park  will  demand  luxnries  not 
only  of  another  kind,  but  such  as  cannot  be  associated  intimately  with  these  thingis— 
luxuries  more  natural,  more  healthfhl,  and  more  desirable  to  be  brought  within  easy 
reach  of  the  citizens.  The  park,  as  we  have  described  it,  must  necessarily  be  large  and 
costly;  to  place  it  in  the  midst  of  the  town  would  be  to  make  it  excessively  costly  in 
the  first  place,  and  permanently  a  great  obstruction  to  business.  It  should,  then,  be 
placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  great  body  of  citizens  that  time  will  necessarily  be 
spent  in  going  to  and  coming  from  it ;  time  which  will  either  be  spent  unpleasantly, 
or,  at  best,  with  reference  to  the  gratification  in  auy  degree  of  the  tastes  under  oon- 
sideration,  will  be  wasted.  The  demand  then  will  be  that  means  of  escaping  from 
streets  bearing  the  character  which  inevitably  attaches  to  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
pact business  parts  of  a  city  shall  be  put  everywhere  more  nearly  within  the  reach  of 
ail  the  p^ple  than  they  would  be  merely  by  the  formation  of  a  park,  however  laige, 
at  some  one  point  in  the  suburbs.  I\>r  these  reasons  we  would  recommend  that  in 
your  scheme  a  large  park  should  not  be  the  sole  object  in  view,  but  should  be  regarded 
simply  as  the  more  important  member  of  a  general,  largely  provident,  forehanded, 
comprehensive  arrangement  for  securing  refreshment,  recreation,  and  health  to  the 
people;  An  of  suoli  an  arrangement  need  not  be  undertaken  at  once,  but  the  ftiture 
requirements  of  all  should  be  so  far  foreseen  and  provided  for  that  when  the  need  for 
any  minor  part  is  felt  to  be  pressing,  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  most 
desirable  land  for  iti 

Bulwer,  in  one  of  his  works,  (Eugene  Aram,)  remarks  that,  wherever 
he  saw  flowers  in  the  peasants'  little  gardens  by  the  roadside,  this  cir- 
cumstance indicated  a  higher  degree  of  culture,  an  advance  in  civilizar 
tion,  showing  some  appreciation  for  the  beantifal,  and  the  feet  that  pov- 
erty was  not  so  great  as  to  have  all  other  cares  absorbed  in  the  one 
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great  case  of  eking  out  a  bare  existence.  These  remarks  are  applicable 
to  naticms  as  well  as  to  individoals.  Every  nation,  in  its  development^ 
passes  through  stages  of  existence  similar  to  those.* 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

The  statistical  tables  accompanying  the  report,  though  essential  to 
the  work  of  all  large-minded  and  philosophical  educators,  are  not  ex- 
I)ected  to  be  attractive  as  popular  reading.  The  disadvantages  and 
embarrassments  under  which  these  sammaries  of  facts  have  been 
attempted  cannot  be  described,  nor  can  they  be  understood  outside  of 
the  office.  The  decennial  United  States  census  has  been  the  main 
source  of  information  in  these  particulars.  How  inadequate  and  imper- 
fect the  material  thus  furnished  has  been  only  those  can  know  who 
have  had  occasion  to  work  out  fix)m  it  practical  results  for  the  use  of 
the  general  public.  Other  attempts  outside  of  the  census  have  been 
partial,  limited,  and  very  little  published  from  them  in  such  form  as  to 
be  valuable  for  aid  in  undertaking  the  accompanying  collections. 

My  predecessor,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  had  bestowed  upon  the  whole 
field  great  attention  and  labor,  and  had  specially  sought  to  generalize 
and  classify  the  statistics  corresponding  in  a  measure  to  Tables  I  and  H, 
and  those  in  regard  to  cities,  with  results  exceedingly  valuable  to  every 
educator,  if  published,  yet  very  unsatisfactory  to  his  own  judgment. 

The  educational  argument  in  any  community  reaches  outside  of  its 
own  boundaries.  Limited  to  them,  it  may  lead  astray  by  its  lack  of 
scope  and  far-reaching  generalizations.  Every  school-room  must  guide 
and  enforce  its  methods,  not  merely  from  what  is  exhibited  of  humanity 
and  truth  within  its  own  walls,  but  in  certain  things  must  make  them 
accordant  to  the  principles  of  growth  universal  in  the  human  race.  The 
teacher  and  school  officer  must  make  the  largest  draughts  on  human 
knowledge  and  experi^ce  in  determining  the  direction  of  their  move- 
ments and  the  standards  of  excellence.  Education  allows  no  room  for 
Barrow-mindedness  or  illiberality. 

The  accompanying  general  tables  have  received  an  incalculable 
amount  of  attention  and  care  in  preparation  and  revision,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  contribute  something  to  the  advantage  of  every  person, 
parent,  teacher,  or  school  officer  who  has  sufficient  interest  in  this  work 
to  study  them.  They  are  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded  as  perfect,  but  as 
pointing  to  something  of  the  excellence  and  completeness  to  be  sought 
in  theftiture. 

The  tables  connected  with  the  State  and  city  abstracts  are  given  so 
fully  for  several  reasons.  They  have  a  positive  value  for  the  student  of 
these  subjects  in  their  present  fbruL    The  use  of  statistics  in  the  guid- 

*  The  ''  nnttingBy"  in  which  all  the  school  childien  of  Philadelphia  participate  with 
their  teachers,  on  a  daj  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  is  snggestive  of  what  city  parks  may 
do  for  the  health  and  good  cheer  of  the  young. 
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ance  of  auy  of  our  social  or  civil  affairs  is  in  its  infancy.  The  diverse 
material  from  the  numeroos  and  widely  separated  portions  of  our 
country  has  never  yet  been  collated  for  the  satisfaxjtory  study  of  the  edu- 
cational statistician,  upon  whom  we  must  depend  to  give  them  their 
best  shape  and  whatever  approximation  they  are  to  have  to  uniformity, 
and  to  deduce  from  them  the  great  lessons  needed  in  the  establishment 
of  schools,  the  education  of  teachers,  and  the  training  of  the  young. 

A  greater  amount  of  these  statistics  has  been  given  in  this  first  ris- 
um6,  in  order  that  their  great  diversity,  peculiarity,  and  irregularity 
may  be  duly  understood  and  attention  appropriately  turned  to  their 
improvement.  Figures  cannot,  indeed,  take  up  and  fully  represent 
mind,  or  its  progress  in  virtue  or  vice ;  but  they  must  form  the  chief 
basis  from  which  to  determine  the  excellence  or  deficiency  of  different 
methods  of  culture. 

Tables  1,  2, 3,  4,  5,  and  6  were  first  prepared,  as  fully  as  possible  from 
the  material  in  the  Bureau,  and  printed,  and  a  copy  was  sent  to  every 
person  responsible  for  the  statemebt  against  each  State,  college,  or 
other  institution  reported,  with  a  printed  slip.* 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  presented  the  final  result  of  State  efforts 
in  several  forms.  The  inadequacy  of  material  firom  which  such  results 
could  be  drawn  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Tables  I  and  IL 

A  single  line  of  comparison,  however,  only  is  here  attempted  from  the 
facts  in  these  tables,  which  is  found  for  each  State  by  dividing  the 
whole  amount  reported  as  expended  for  public  schools  by  the  total 
population  of  school  age. 

From  the  report  furnished  by  General  Pitcher,  Superintendent  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  we  also  find  the  per  cent,  of  those 
examined  for  admission  during  the  last  fifteen  years  who  failed  on 
account  of  literary  incompetency.  As  these  candidates  are  nominated, 
as  a  rule,  one  from  each  congressional  district,  this  result  will  show 
something  of  the  quality  of  education  in  each  State,  while  the  per- 
centage of  adult  illiteracy  from  the  census  of  1860  will  indicate  the  con- 
dition of  intelligence  at  that  date. 

•Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 

WasUngtan,  D,  C,  October  — ,  1870. 
Sm :  Two  copies  of  tables ,  intended  to  accompany  the  report  on  national  educa- 
tion now  in  process  of  preparation  by  this  Bureau,  are  sent  you.    They  include  the 
latest  information  in  this  office. 

The  greatest  attainable  correctness  is  desired.  They  are  sent  you  with  the  hope  that 
you  will  aid  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  this  Bureau  by  supplying  omissions 
and  correcting  errors,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  and  return  one  copy  to  this  office. 

My  intention  is  to  make  aU  reasonable  efforts  for  completeness,  but  to  publish  the 
best  results  I  can  obtain,  whether  complete  or  not. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON,  Jr., 
CammtsH&ner  of  EduoaUon, 
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OradutUed  table,  showing  ihe  amount  eaepended  5y  the  different  States  for  the  education  of  each 

child,  of  their  school  age,  j-c 


Statec 


53-3 


h 

1.1 


lit 

I 


I* 


ill 


1 

3 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

10 
11 
19 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
90 
SI 
S3 
S3 
S4 
S5 
96 
S7 
S8 


Nevada 

Kasaaohnsetts . 

CaUfbmla 

Cannecticat.... 
FeimsylTaniA.. 

Ulinoit 

lova 

New  York 

Vermont.  •••••• ' 


Ohio 

New  Jersey 

Bhode  Island 

Minnf>nota 

Wisoonain 

Mi^fnA  .,.,,,,,,,. 

Maryland 

Kew  Hampehire . 
Arlrannaa  ......■• 


Delaware. 
HiMonri.. 
Kebcaska. 
Indiana.  •• 


Tennessee 

Florida 

Kentoolcy . . . .  • . . 
Korth  Carolina.. 


19.17+ 
16.45+ 
11.44+ 
10.29+ 
7.86+ 
7.83+ 
7.21+ 
6.83+ 
6.47+ 
6.45— 
6.43+ 
6.40+ 
6.38+ 
6.20+ 
5.71— 
4.98+ 
4.78+ 
*4.50+ 
4.46+ 
3.97+ 
2.84+ 
12.70+ 
2.65+ 
2L65+ 
2L37+ 
L49+ 
.91+ 

t.w+ 

.60+ 

.48+ 


6.55 

7.56 

3.29 

5.68 

7.37 

6.26 

5.81 

5.09 

5.88 

5.74 

4.99 

6.58 

6.07 

5.67 

4.52 

2.92 

29L10 

2.46 

39.42 

S3. 25 

25i30 

19.76 


10.41 
54.61 
3&09 
52.53 
31.61 
47.34 


.85+ 

.02+ 

.20 

.27+ 

.15+ 

.13+ 

.16+ 

.15+ 

.07+ 

.50 

.25 

.27+ 

.03+ 

.00 

.18+ 

.18+ 

.15+ 

.15+ 

.07+ 

.20 

.16+ 

.45+ 

.31+ 

.20 

.28+ 

.34+ 

.85+ 

.00 

.28+ 

.18+ 


*  School  popolation  i^tnn  United  States  census  of  1860 ;  school  expenditure  of  1868. 

■t  School  population  from  United  States  census  of  1860 1  school  expenditure  of  1869-*70. 

t  School  population  fh>m  United  States  census  of  1860|  school  expenditure  of  1869. 
KoTB.— The  school  expenditure  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and  South  Carolina,  tho  school  expenditure 
and  school  population  in  the  States  of  (Georgia,  Texas,  and  Virginia,  and  the  school  population  of  West 
Virginialare  not  ascertainable  by  reports. 

COLLEGES,  ETC.,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  statistics  of  colleges  in  the  United  States,  presented  in  Table  ni, 
are  necessarily  imperfect,  as  indeed  are  all  the  statistics  presented  in 
this  report;  their  accnracy  depending  entirely  on  the  interest  taken  by 
the  individual  institutions  mentioned.  Every  attempt  has  been  made 
consistent  with  the  limited  time  allowed.    At  the  time  this  report  is 
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being  written  there  is  very  little  known— about  80  of  the  369  in  this 
table.     As  the  tables  will  be  corrected  to  the  very  latest  possible 
moment,  I  will  not  attempt  here  to  furnish  a  complete  r6sum^,  but  only 
such  as  I  have  the  materials  for  at  the  present  time. 
Of  the  369  colleges,  then,  there  are — 


InAlabama 4 

In  Arkansas 1 

In  California 15 

In  Conneotioat 3 

InDelaware 2 

In  Georgia 21 

In  Dlinois 28 

In  Indiana 19 

In  Iowa 13 

In  Kansas 7 

InKentnoky 10 

InLooisiana 7 

In  Maine 4 

In  Maryland 10 

In  MaBsachasetts 6 

In  Michigan 7 

In  Minnesota. 2 

In  Mississippi 5 

In  Missouri 14 


In  New  Hampshire 1 

In  New  Jersey 6 

In  New  York * 27 

In  North  Carolina 10 

In  Ohio 35 

In  Oregon •• 4 

In  Pennsylvania 34 

In  Rhode  Island 1 

In  Sontii  Carolina...  .• 7 

In  Tennessee 20 

In  Texas 4 

In  Vermont 3 

In  Virginia 11 

In  West  Virginia 3 

In  Wisconsin 14 

In  District  of  Columbia 4 

In  Utah  Territory 1 

In  Washington  Territory.... 1 


Of  the  369  colleges^  25  are  nnder  the  supervision  of  States ;  1  of  a  city, 
and  1  of  the  masonic  firatemity  j  supervisory  power  over  83  is  undeter- 
mined. The  remaining  259  are  divided  among  the  denominations  as 
follows : 


Friends 3 

Universalist 3 

United  Presbyterian 2 

Free  Wm  Baptist,.. 2 

Moravian 

African  Methodist  £pisoopal 

Reformed  Dnteh 

New  Chnrdi 

Latter  Day  Saints 

Unitarian 


Methodist  Bpiscopal 60 

Roman  Catholic 47 

Baptist 37 

Presbyterian.. 28 

Ckmgregational 19 

Protestant  Episcopal 16 

Lutheran 7 

Church  of  Christ 7 

Oerman  Reformed 5 

United  Brethren 4 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 3 

In  tiie  299  colleges  reporting,  (np  to  date,)  there  were  3,201  instmctors 
and  over  54,500  pupils.  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  colleges  instruct 
males  only ;  54  instruct  females  only ;  77  admit  both ;  and  of  71  the  sex 
of  the  students  is  unknown. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINABIES. 

From  the  best  information  in  possession  of  this  Bureau  at  the  time  of 
preparing  ibia  statement,  the  number  of  theological  seminaries  in  the 
United  States  is  as  follows :  In  Alabama,  1 ;  in  California,  2 ;  Oonnecti- 
eut,  3;  Georgia,  1;  Illinois,  10  j  Iowa,  3^  Kentucky,  S;  Louisiana,  If 
Maine,  2;  Maryland,  2;  Massachusetts,  6;  Michigan,  1;  Minnesota,  1  ^ 
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Uissoori,  2 ;  New  Jersey/S ;  New  York,  U ;  Ohio,  9 ;  Pennsylvania,  15 ; 
South  Carolina,  3;  Tennessee,  1;  Texas,  1}  Virginia,  4;  Wisconsin,  4f 
District  of  Columbia,  1 ;  total,  93, 
These  are  divided  among  the  following  denominations : 


Senoxnlnation. 


I 


Boman  Catiiolie.^.... 

PtMbyterian 

Bnptist 

Piotaatant  ]|piaeopal 
Methodist  lpiMop«l. 

Congreg^^tiaDal 

IfHtherai 

dirislian 

Betaned 

United  Fresbyterian . 

TTniTetMliflt 

FraeWmBaptirt.... 

JCoraETlea  ••..•••..•• . 

Ui 

TJi 

Unknown.. 

Total 


737 

480 

308 

307 

304 

943 

ISO 

61 

47 

31 

85 

90 

19 

54 


93 


338 


3,954 


As  the  table  of  theological  seminaries  among  the  accompanying  pa- 
X>er8  will  be  corrected  to  the  latest  possible  date,  reference  to  it  for  more 
correct  information  is  made. 


SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  total  number  of  institutes  of  medicine  and  kindred  branches 
reported  is  88^  professors,  588;  pupils,  6,943.  Medical  colleges,  72; 
professors,  523;  pupils,  (1869-^70,)  6,194.  Begular  colleges,  59;  pro- 
fessors^ 430;  pupils,  5,670.  Eclectic  colleges,  5;  professors,  22 ;  pupils, 
211.  Homoeopathic  colleges,  7;  professors,  65,  pupils,  275.  Physio- 
medical  colleges,  1;  professors,  6;  pupils  42.  Dental  colleges,  6;  pro- 
fessors, 39;  pupils,  257.  Pharmaceutical  schools,  10;  societies,  9;  pro- 
fessors, 26;  pupils,  512. 

In  connection  with  this  table  special  attention  is  invited  to  the  article 
on  Medical  education,  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  from  the  ma- 
teriaU  on  harid.  This  will  explain  the  apparent  prominence  given  to 
some  institutions  in  certain  parts  of  the  article.  For  instance,  no  late 
catalogue  or  announcement  of  any  medical  college  in  New  York  for 
males  is  on  iUe  in  the  office. 

LAW  8<1HOOLS. 

The  r^sum^  of  the  latest  statistics  of  law  schools,  presented  in  Table 
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YI^  shows,  up  to  date,  28  iiistitations,  with  99  professors  and  1,653 
pupils. 
For  the  latest  corrections  reference  is  made  to  the  table  itself 

AGRICULTURAL  AND    SGIENTIFIG  SOHOOLS. 

The  r6sum^  of  the  latest  facts  respecting  these  institutions  gives  26 
schools,  144  teachers,  and  1,413  students.  Some  of  these  institutions 
are  due  to  private  munificence,  but  most  of  them  to  the  act  of  Congress 
donating  public  lands  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts.  This  action  came  none  too  soon.  Our  workmen,  espe- 
cially those  engaged  in  occupations  requiring  skill,  were  already  suffer- 
ing in  comparison  with  those  producing  similar  fabrics  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  American  College,  pressed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  seizing 
every  opportunity  afforded  i^  was  failing  to  give  that  training  with 
reference  to  the  industries  which  the  changed  condition  of  society  and 
occupation  required.    Secondary  education  was  equally  inadequate. 

President  Folwell,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  observes : 

Outside  of  these  institutlona  stood  qnite  tminterested  the  great  hody  of  the  popnl&- 
tion :  the  tUlen  of  the  soil,  the  delrers  in  the  mines,  the  sailors  of  the  sea  and  boat- 
men of  the  rivers,  the  artisans  in  stone,  wood,  and  iron,  the  carriers,  and  the  great 
army  of  mere  laborers.  For  aU  these  no  proyiaion  was  made,  nor  was  expected  to  be 
made,  in  the  way  of  schooling  beyond  the  rudiments  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
In  the  course  of  two  or  three  decades  an  immense  revolution  has  taken  place.  The 
steam-engine,  the  telegraph,  the  cylinder  press,  the  new  processes  of  chemistry,  the  ex- 
tension of  geographical  discovery,  have  raised  many  of  the  trades  almost  to  the  rank  of 
professions.  These  farmers,  artisans,  and  tradesmen  are  knocking  at  the  doors  of  our 
educational  circumlocution  offices,  "wanting  to  know.''  In  short,  a  huge  load  in  the 
way  of  technical  education  has  been  thrown  upon  us ;  for  these  classes  are  not  asking 
merely  for  the  ordinary  instruction  in  mathematics,  language,  science,  and  history,  but 
in  the  application  of  science  to  their  respective  arts  and  trades.  There  are  demands 
not  only  for  general  schools  of  technology,  but  for  special  schools  for  agriculturists  and 
horticulturists,  for  miners,  for  navigators,  and  for  engineers.  The  mercantile  classes 
cannot  long  be  satisfied  with  the  meager  and  unscientific  training  offered  in  the  busi- 
ness coUeges.  The  normal  school,  almost  a  necessary  incident  of  any  system  of  publio 
schools,  no  longer  needs  apologists  nor  defenders. 

Here,  then,  are  new  elements  and  conditions  in  the  problem.  It  is  no  longer  a  small 
number  of  persons  preparing  for  professional  work,  who  are  demanding  higher  educa- 
tion, but  a  vast  body  of  people,  hitherto  unknown  to  educators,  thronging  forward, 
clamoring  to  be  taught  how  to  do  their  work  in  the  best  way.  These  new  demands,  so 
far  from  supplanting  the  ancient  liberal  discipline,  but  multiply  the  need  of  it. 

Without  attempting  to  characterize  the  result  of  this  donation  by 
Congress,  or  the  success  of  the  various  State  efforts,  I  may  quote  a 
statement  made  in  another  address  by  this  very  intelligent  educator : 

Maine  has  her  separate  coUege,  and  will  make  a  si>ecialty  of  the  building,  rigging, 
and  navigation  of  ships.  New  Hampshire  has  confided  her  trust  to  Dartmouth  CoUege ; 
Vermont,  hers  to  the  State  University.  Massachusetts  has  divided  her  fund,  one-third 
of  it  going  to  the  Agricultural  CoUege  at  Amherst,  two-thirds  to  the  School  of  Tech- 
nology near  Boston,  which  school  is  devoted  of  course  to  the  mechanic  arts.  Rhode 
Island  passes  her  money  over  to  Brown  University,  which  wiU  operate  a  department  of 
agriculture.    Connecticut  unites  her  share  of  the  endowment  with  the  splendid  private 
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benefiiotion  irhich  fonnded  the  Sheffield  Scientifio  School  at  New  Hayen.  This  school, 
already  an  aasoied.  success,  is  ander  control  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  College. 

The  Empire  State  has  been  most  fortunate  of  alL  She  Qot  only  received  the  largest 
share  of  the  land  grant,  990,000  acres,  but  Providence  gave  her  Ezra  Cornell,  -with  his 
great  wealth  and  still  greater  heart.  Thanks  to  his  unstinted  liberality,  the  Cornell 
University  stands  already  in  the  front  rank  of  American  colleges. 

Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  have  successful  schools  on  separate  foundations  in 
operation. 

How  imperfectly  this  entire  field  of  educational  effort  is  understood, 
none  know  better  than  those  who  have  attempted  it.  A  considerable 
number  of  States  are,  as  yet,  entirely  unable  to  present  results,  while  in 
others  tiie  course  to  be  pursued  is  in  doubt  Great  and  commendable 
as  was  this  gift  by  Congress,  the  exi)erience  in  its  administration  sug- 
gests that  corresponding  educational  inquiry  should  have  preceded  and 
accompanied  it.  Had  the  valuable  information,  collected  by  my  prede- 
cessor, Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  on  technical  schools,  been  promptly 
published  and  widely  circulated,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  would 
have  been  saved  in  the  management  of  this  great  trust  and  unspeaka- 
bly greater  results  secured. 

COMMEECIAL  COLLEGES. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  26  commercial  colleges  have  been  reported  to 
the  Bureau,  with  154  professors  and  5,824  students.  These  institutions, 
through  many  difftculties  and  imperfections,  it  is  believed,  are  finding 
their  way  into  a  very  useful  field  of  labor.  There  will  be  special  inter- 
est in  noticing  the  extent  to  which  they  are  preparing  women  for  cleri- 
cal i>ositions. 

THE  MILITABY  ACADEMT. 

Believing  that  good  to  education  would  be  accomplished  by  an  authen- 
tic statement  of  the  grounds  of  fEiilure  in  the  examination  for  admission 
at  the  Military  and  Naval  Academies,  I  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry, 
approved  by.tiie  President,  to  the  respective  superintendents,  asking 
for  a  detailed  statement  extending  over  the  last  fifteen  years,  showing 
the  number  of  these  failures,  and  the  subjects  in  which  they  occurred. 

No  reply  has  been  received  from  the  Naval  Academy.  The  table 
received  from  General  Pitcher,  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy, 
will  be  found  among  the  statistics  appended  to  this  report. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  1,459  appointees,  41,  or  nearly  2^  per 
cent.,  were  rejected  for  physical  disability,  and  286,  or  nearly  19J  per 
cent.,  on  account  of  literary  incompetency.  Of  these  285  rejected,  76 
were  deficient  in  reading,  80  in  geography,  81  in  history,  98  in  grammar, 
133  in  arithmetic,  and  173  in  writing  and  orthography. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  that,  during  the  period  referred 
to,  138  of  the  appointees  served  as  soldiers  prior  to  their  appointment ; 
of  these  5  were  rejected  on  account  of  physical  disability,  and  20  on 
account  of  literary  deficiencies,  5  of  them  being  deficient  in  history,  5  in 
geography,  8  in  grammar,  10  in  writing  and  orthography,  10  in  reading, 
and  12  in  arithmetic. 
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In  literary  qualifications  the  appointees  from  Massachaftetts  were  the 
most  saces^ol,  only  1  oat  of  43  failing.  Nevada  lost  6  ont  of  7 ;  Kan- 
sas, 3  out  of  6 ;  Delaware,  5  out  of  11 ;  Texas,  3  ont  of  8 ;  and  Ala- 
bama, 11  out  of  32,  on  this  account. 

In  connection  with  the  presentation  of  facts  respecting  the  eduoation 
of  man  in  his  nonnal  condition,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present 
tables  and  facts  respecting  the  philanthropic  and  educational  instita- 
tions  existmg  in  the  United  States  to  ameliorate,  improve,  instruct,  or 
restrain  the  many  forms  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  distortion  or 
deficiency  which  are  comprehended  under  the  terms  deaf-mute,  blind, 
idiot  and  imbecile,  insane,  and  Inebriate  asylums,  refoim  schools,  and 
prions.    ^ 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND. 

The  disadvantages  suffered  by  these  claases  in  the  struggles  of  UEd 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  humane  educators  in  America.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  institutions  established  in  their  interest  appear  in  the  ao- 
companying  tables.  I  regret  that  those  relating  to  the  blind,  after  aU 
our  endeavors,  are  so  incomplete. 

The  Bureau  is  under  special  obligations  to  Dr.  E.  M.  Oallaudet,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Deaf-mute  College,  for  assistance  in  perfecting  the 
table  in  regard  to  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  great  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  so  much  is  so  well  done 
for  these  classes.  It  was  my  purpose  not  only  to  present  the  facts  with 
regard  to  their  education  in  schools,  but  in  reference  to  all  associations 
and  institutions  designed  to  aid  them,  after  leaving  school,  in  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  the  various  relations  of  life.  What  a  contrast  is  here 
presented  between  Christian  civilization  and  barbarism,  the  latt^  cast- 
ing them  out  as  waste  humanity,  the  former  devising  for  them  instru- 
mentalities and  methods  by  which  to  overcome  the  disabilities  resulting 
£rom  the  loss  of  sight,  hearing,  and  speech  I  Barbarism  destroyed  tiiem ; 
Christian  civilization  builds  for  them  churches.* 

*  St.  Ann's  Free  Choroli  for  deaf-mates  and  their  firiends,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
has  for  eighteen  years  been  trying  to  improve  the  temporal  and  spiritual  condition  of 
those  deaf-mntes  who  have  finished  their  edncation  at  the  various  institutions.  It  has 
been  the  means  of  providing  employment  for  a  large  number.  It  maintains  one  service^ 
conducted  entirely  in  the  sign-language,  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Its  deaf-mute  lit- 
erary association  holds  Thursday  evening  meetings  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
In  various  other  ways  this  church,  under  the  rectorship  of  Bev.  Thomas  Gkdlaudet,  D. 
D.,  seeks  to  educate  deaf-mutes  toward  a  high  standard  of  personal  character.  This 
church  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  weekly  Sunday  services  under  the  pas- 
toral care  of  Rev.  Francis  J.  J.  Clerc,  D.  D.,  in  St  Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Adams,  deaf-mute,  in  Grabe  Church,  Baltimore. 
It  also  provides  monthly  services  fi>r  deaf-mutes  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Albany,  and 
quarterly  services  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Boston.  Besides  this,  it  offers 
occasional  services  to  deaf-mutes  in  several  other  cities  of  our  country.  In  these  hibors 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  deaf-mutes.  Rev.  Br.  Gallaudet  is  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Stephen  F.  Holmes,  to  whom  he  has  imparted  a  knowledge  of  the  sign-language. 
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Tbe  schools  for  the  d^  dumb,  and  bUnd  ore  &8t  passing  out  of  the 
class  known  as  charitable,  and  becoming  -psrt  and  parcel  of  the  systems 
of  pabHc  edneation.  It  is  hoped  that  ere  long  every  State  will  have 
made  ample  provision  fbr  the  establishment  and  condnet  of  these 
eehools^  and  ^ksA  no  one  suffering  either  of  these  disabilities  will  fiul  to 
receive  -titieir  benefits. 

On  tiie  26th  of  September,  1870,  the  subject  of  establishing  an  insti^ 
tation  fbr  tiie  deaf  and  dumb  in  (Oregon  was  introduced  into  the  house 
of  represtetatives  of  that  State,  and  action  had  looking  totAie  oi^ani- 
aation  of  such  an  institution.  * 

SCHOOLS  FOB  IDIOTS  AND  DCBEOn^SS. 

Seven  of  these,  it  will  be  observed,  are  enumerated.  These  illustrate 
some  of  the  most  striking  triumphs  of  Christian  education.  They  will 
answer  the  inquiries  of  those  who  have  written  to  me  desiring  the  loca- 
tion of  these  institutions.  The  work  they  do  may  well  be  studied  by 
eveiy  philosophical  educator.  How  wondorftil,  how  nicely  adapted,  the 
process  by  which  the  child,  dearly  beloved  by  the  parent,  yet  so  devoid 
of  reason  as  to  be  loathsome  in  its  uncleanliness  and  s^iseless  habits, 
is  brought  to  a  care  of  self  and  the  observance  of  neatness,  and  often 
enabled  to  read  and  write,  and  to  participate  in  various  simple  and 
Qsefol  idustriesi 

IStSASra  ASYLUMS. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Nichols,  superintendent  of  the  Gtovemment  In- 
sane Asylum,  near  this  city,  for  the  statistics  of  these  institutions.  Does 
any  one  ask  what  a  report  on  edacation  has  to  do  with  insanity  t  Con- 
sidering the  mistaken  notions  which  prevail  in  regard  to  education,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  at  such  an  inquiry.  I  would  recall,  however, 
the  motto,  universally  adopted  as  indicating  the  object  of  education, 
**  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,"  Does  any  one  presume  that  insanity 
is  wholly  the  result  of  natural  causes  beyond  the  reach  of  the  influences 
ef  home,  of  school,  and  of  society!  Bather,  will  not  a  careful  investiga- 
•  tlon  show  a  very  considerable  share  of  the  cases  of  insanity  traceable 
primarily  to  causes  within  the  control  of  education,  in  its  large  sense  t 
Whence  comes  dementia  f    Why  so  few  of  our  insane  from  the  entirely 

*  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Feet,  principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instmction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Domb,  in  a  recent  article  very  pertinently  calls  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  educating  deaf-mutes,  as  illustrated  in  a  recent  case  of  the  trial  of  one  of  this 
class  for  murder.  He  thinks  the  question  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  an  uneducated 
person,  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  is  one  of  the  subtlest  in  metaphysics.  There  are  peculiar 
difficulties  connected  with  the  subject,  growing  out  of  the  extremely  limited  communi- 
oation  possible  through  an  interpreter,  the  utter  ignorance  on  ibe  part  of  the  deaf-mute 
of  laQgaage,  and  of  either  human  or  divine  law.  The  natural  resentmentB  of  an  uned- 
ucated deaf-mute  are  peculiarly  dangerous;  and  erery  one  ought  to  see  that  such  per- 
sons are  sent  to  institutions  where  they  may  be  taught  their  relations  to  God  and  man 
at  least,  and,  if  possible,  as  much  more  as  shall  render  them  in  some  measure  capable 
of  discharging  the  ordinary  duties  of  good  citizens. 
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ignorant  class  1  Why  did  so  few  slaves  become  lunatics  !  Why  are  so 
many  persons  of  higher  intellectual  attainments  found  among  the  insane  t 
I  admit  that  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  in  these  cases  has 
not  been  sufficiently  brought  out.  But  this  is  a  reason  for  giving  the 
subject  immediate  attention,  rather  than  for  delaying  it.  Those  who 
are  erecting  school-houses,  and  regulating  the  school  habits  of  the  young, 
have  need  that  these  facts  should  be  before  them,  and  to  considei 
whether  the  play-grounds,  the  character  of  the  buildings,  their  comfort, 
ventilation,  cheerfulness,  the  motives  and  tasks  set  before  children, 
have  or  have  not  an  adaptation  to  preserve  the  mind  in  its  soundness, 
or  if  it  has  abnormal  tendencies  to  overcome  them,  and  save  the  family 
&om  the  sad  effect  of  the  dethroned  reason,  and  the  State  or  family 
from  the  exx>ense  of  the  support  of  a  lunatic.  Ko  educator  has  suffi- 
ciently apprehended  and  set  forth  the  subtle  connection  between  the 
mind  and  the  body,  and  the  effect  of  the  one  upon  the  condition  of  the 
other.  If  he  would  a<\just  the  processes  of  education  most  correctly  to 
man  in  his  normal  condition,  he  may  wisely  consult  every  abnormal 
development  within  his  observation.  Indeed,  the  recovering  process, 
which  brings  the  lost  reason  back  to  itself,  throws  the  light  of  some 
most  important  suggestions  ux)on  the  path  of  the  teacher. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  report  at  this  investigation.  I  have  sought 
simply  to  facilitate  the  efforts  of  educators  at  home  and  abroad,  who 
are  disposed  to  pursue  these  inquiries,  by  bringing  together  the  list  of 
institutions  of  this  class,  and  a  few  leading  facts  connected  with  them. 

ASYLUMS  FOB  INEBELiTES 

are  surprising  their  Mends  with  the  results  they  accomplish.  The  one 
at  Binghamton,  New  York,  is  the  most  noted.  Its  rei)ort  for  the  year 
1869  showed  244  patients  admitted  during  the  year^  discharged,  271 ; 
remaining  on  the  1st  of  January,  55.  The  officers  observe  in  the  last 
report,  "  Of  our  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  asylum  as  a  curative 
institution,  we  have  heretofore  spoken.  That  confidence  remains  un- 
shaken. As  a  pioneer  in  a  great  experiment — an  experiment  of  deeper  < 
interest  to  the  family,  to  society,  and  to  the  State  than  any  other  now 
awaiting  the  final  judgment  of  the  public — ^it  is  worthy  of  a  full  and  fair 
trial." 

BEFOBKATOBIES. 

The  statistics  of  these  institutions  are  drawn  from  the  able  report  of 
Dr.  Wines,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  excepting 
where  they  have  been  modified  by  the  reports  received  in  this  office. 
They  point  to  the  great  sores  that  are  forming  on  the  body  politic,  which, 
so  far,  have  been  imperfectly  dealt  with  or  understood.  They  present 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  results  of  parents  neglect  and  city  vagabond- 
ism. They  are  a  standing  argument  to  enforce  the  duty  of  education 
by  the  State.    They  teU  how  soon  parental  selfishness,  neglect,  vicCj  and 
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aime  would  raise  np  a  class  destructiye  of  life,  property,  and  all  social 
good.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  general  good  requires  this 
method  of  treating  juvenile  criminals;  the  good  of  every  child  demands 
it.  They,  moreover,  point  to  the  defects  in  our  private  and  public  school 
systems,  and  suggest  important  revisions  calculated  to  make  their 
benefits  more  universal.  The  success  of  reformatories  already  estab- 
lished would  seem  to  overcome  objections  and  enforce  the  economy  and 
expediency  of  their  establishment  in  connection  with  all  large  centrali- 
zations of  population. 

PEISONS. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  any  one  to  see  that  the  prison  stands  over  against 
the  school.  Vice  and  crime  are  readily  traced  to  youthful  neglect  or 
misoonduct  The  county  or  city  receives  very  little  admonition  from 
its  jail,  and  the  State  from  its  prison.  To-day  the  child  is  at  home  or 
school ;  to-morrow  the  man  in  the  dungeon ;  and  the  teacher  and  pupil 
have  learned  no  lesson. 

BELATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  EDUCATION. 

What  is  now  presented  as  the  annual  report  can  be  considered  only 
a6  an  initiative  effort,  either  in  respect  to  the  body  of  the  information  or 
the  tables  included.  The  relation  of  the  National  Government  to  edu- 
cation with  many  is  not  recognised  because  their  attention  has  not  been 
directed  to  it.  There  are,  however,  certain  things  which  the  National 
Government  may  and  should  do  in  this  relation,  so  palpable  that  their 
statement  is  sufficient  to  secure  almost  universal  assent : 

1.  It  may  do  all  things  required  for  education  in  the  Territories.  2.  It 
may  do  all  things  required  for  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
3.  It  may  also  do  all  things  required  by  its  treaties  with  and  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  Indians.  4.  The  National  Government  may  also  do  all  that 
its  international  relations  require  in  regard  to  education.  6.  The 
National  Government  may  use  either  the  public  domain  or  the  money 
received  firom  its  sale  for  the  benefit  of  education.  6.  The  National 
Government  may  know  all  about  education  in  the  country,  and  may 
communicate  of  what  it  knows  at  the  discretion  of  Oongress  and  the 
Executive.  7.  The  Government  should  provide  a  national  educational 
office  and  an  officer,  and  furnish  him  clerks,  and  all  means  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  national  educational  obligations. 

BEOOMMENDATIONS. 

The  present  opportunities  of  this  Bureau  are  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  proper  discharge  of  these  duties.    I,  therefore,  recommend— 

First.  An  increase  of  the  clerical  force  of  this  Bureau,  to  enable  it  to 
extend,  subdivide,  and  systematize  its  work,  so  that  its  correspondencOf 
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domestic  and  foreign,  and  the  collection  of  statisties,  may  each  be  in 
charge  of  a  person  specially  fitted  for  the  same. 

Second.  That  appropriate  qnarters  be  ftamisfaed,  so  that  the  plan  of 
making  and  preserving  a  collection  of  edncational  works,  reports,  pam- 
phlets, apparatus,  maps,  &c:,  may  be  carried  otct  with  &eility. 

Third.  That  increased  means  be  ftimished  fortbe  pnblication  of  fiiots, 
statistics,  and  discussions,  to  meet  the  constantly  increasfaig  dematid. 

Fourth.  That  the  educational  facts  necessary  for  the  information  of 
Congress  be  required  by  law  to  be  reported  through  this  Bureau  in 
regard  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  and  all  national 
expenditures  in  aid  of  education. 

FifUi.  In  view  of  the  q[>ecially  limited  financial  resources  and  tlie  great 
amount  of  ignorance  in  portions  of  our  country,  and  the  immediate  ne- 
cessity for  adequate  instmmentalitieB  aiid  opportonities  for  dementary 
education  to  tiie  people  of  those  sections,  and  the  anxieties  awakened  by 
impending  Asiatic  immigration,  that  ths  net  income  from  the  sale  of 
the  public  lands  be  divided  annually  j>rQ  rata  among  the  people  in  the 
respective  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CONCLUSION. 

My  sense  of  the  incompleteness  of  this  report  is  most  painfuL  Should 
it  prove  the  beginning  of  something  which  shall  grow  satisfiactorily 
toward  perfection,  this  labor,  I  shall  hope,  will  not  be  in  vain. 

"For  whatever  value  it  has  I  am  specially  indebted  to  the  very  com- 
petent labor  of  tiiose  who  have  assisted  me  in  its  preparation,  who  have 
not  made  the  customary  office  hours  the  limit  of  their  endeavors,  but 
have  willingly  done  their  utmost  in  the  work  assigned  to  them. 

The  courtesy  and  energy  with  which  tiie  Public  Printing  Office  is  con- 
ducted secure  its  issue  promptly,  in  spite  of  the  delays  in  furnishing 
manuscript,  incid^it  to  my  want  of  clerical  force,  in  connection  with 
the  other  annual  executive  reports.  For  statistical  matter  I  am  espe- 
cially indebted  to  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the 
Census;  Hon.  Edward  Young,  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics; and  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue. 

Whatever  measure  of  success  the  office  has  been  able  to  attain  since 
I  entered  upon  these  duties,  I  should  be  wanting  in  common  honesty 
not  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  largely  due  to  your  thorough  appreciation 
and  prompt  consideration  of  the  subjects  and  duties  in  hand,  and  the 
uniform  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  President. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATOK,  Jb, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  J,  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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ABSTRACTS  PROM  REPORTS   OF    THE   SCHOOL   OFFICERS   OF   STATES^ 
TERRITORIES,  AND  CITIES. 

I>BVBLQFBiSNT  OF  TBS  SXISXfNO  G02CM0K  SCHOOL   8YSTBM. 

TIm  mUk  of  office  was  admioleteied  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  edaoation  on  the 
94th  July,  1868.  aod  thus  qualified  they  entered  upon  the  regular  bosineas  of  their  first 
nision  under  the  oonstitution  on  the  ^th  July,  1868.  In  tms  constitution  the  article 
•n  edneatioa  contains  the  followinjj^:  **  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  boaid  of  education 
to  establish  throu^out  the  State,  m  each  township  or  other  school  district  which  it 
may  hare  created,  one  or  more  schools^  at  which  all  the  children  of  the  State  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  m^y  attend,  free  of  charge.''  Iliis  is  the  chartered 
pledffe  of  the  State  to  furnish  the  means  and  facilities  adequate  to  the  education  of  all 
the  diildren  of  the  State.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education,  fuUy  impressed  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  responsibilities  devolyiuff  on  them,  under  the  provisions  and  re- 
quirements of  tins  section  of  the  constitution,  devoted  carefhl  attennon  to  it,  and  also 
to  the  power  which  was  thereby  conferred  on  it  as  a  legislative  body,  to  deliberate  on 
and  to  form  a  code  of  laws  to  direct  and  govern  the  firee  public  school  interest  in  Ala- 
bama. 

Previous  to  the  a4}oumment  of  the  board,  in  August,  1868,  the  county  superintend- 
ents, one  fbr  each  county  of  tiie  State,  were  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  their  appointment  approved  by  the  board,  as  the  law  diiects.  These 
gentlemen  were  authon^d  to  appoint  three  trustees  ineaeh  township,  and  school  com- 
missioners in  the  county  of  Mobile.  Here,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  work,  the 
troubles  forthwith  commenced.  The  county  superintendents,  in  their  endeavors  to  ap- 
point trustees,  met  with  much  opposition,  and,  in  many  instances,  insult,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  townships  in  almost  every  coxmty  in  the  State,  so  as  to  delay  the 
opQcation  of  the  school  system.  The  State  superintendent  remarks  that  this  opposi- 
tion would  haye  died  away  soon,  if  it  had  not  been'for  idle  politicians  and  unscrupulous 
disappointed  new^aper  editors,  whose  puny  ambition  it  was  to  print  scunilous  words 
and  railings  against  the  government  and  those  gentlemen  who  had  the  manhood  to 
stand  firm  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  and  her  liberal  institutions.  But  in  spite 
of  aU  these  hostile  endeavors,  nearly  four  thousand  &ee  public  schools  were  establisned 
in  the  State  of  Alabama  during  the  first  seholastio  year  of  the  system.  Surely  a  grati- 
igring  iBsult. 

From  the  rcq^orts  of  the  county  si^ierintendents  it  appears  that,  especially  after  the 
g/ifDiml  elections  in  November,  1868,  the  people,  in  their  native  honesty,  accepted  the 
situation  and  finally  aided  the  school  officers  in  their  endeavors*  The  work  or  getting 
up  the  enumeration  of  the  children  within  the  educational  ages  was  nevertheless  only 
aoeom^ished  after  much  delay  and  difficulty.  Another  cause  of  trouble  is  to  be  found 
ia  the  &ct  that  tiie  legislature  had  fuled  to  i4>propriate  the  poll  tax  ior  school  pur* 
posea.  The  sdiool  fhniis  were  consequently  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  teachers'  salaries, 
aad  aiany  of  the  meet  excellent  and  worthv  teachers  in  almost  every  county  of  the 
State  had  to  go  without  pay  for  two  montns  and  more.  Although^  as  a  rule,  these 
♦eaohers  have  not  been  clamorous  for  their  pav,  it  has  nevertheless  discouragea  them 
and  no  doubt  prevented  them  firom  devoting  themselves  to  their  work  with  that  energy 
which  the  exirting  circnmstanoes  required.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  next  session 
of  the  general  assembly  such  measures  will  be  taken  as  to  insure  the  prompt  payment 
of  these  teachers,  thus  removing  one  of  the  last  remaining  obstacles  m  the  way  of  the 
wocking  of  the  publie  school  system. 

XDUGATIOHAL  WVMBMfftB  INDIBBCTLT  COKNECTED  WITH  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTElt. 

Kanml  softoe2i.~As  in  a  i^stem  of  good  normal  schools  one  of  the  most  essential 
guarantees  for  the  future  success  of  the  public  schools  is  to  be  found,  the  board  of  ed* 
ttsatian,  at  thek  first  session,  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
Aft  yet  only  a  beginning  has  been  made,  but  tne  results  have  been  sueh  as  to  augur  well 
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for  the  future.  In  the  variouB  portions  of  the  State  a  number  of  normal  classes 
have  been  in  successful  operation — three  at  Huntsville,  one  at  Portersville,  two  at  Tal- 
ladega,  one  at  Montgomery,  one  at  ETergreen,  and  one  at  Mobile,  making  in  idl  nine 
classes,  with  an  aggregated  number  of  three  hundred  young  men  and  women,  who,  after 
having  obtained  from  the  teacher  of  the  class  a  certificate  of  competency  to  teach, 
have  pledged  themselves  to  teach  for  two  years  in  the  free  public  schools  of  the  State. 
State  University,— 'By  the  constitution  of  the  State,  this  institution  of  learning, 
located  at  Tuscaloosa,  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education,  who  in 
this  respect  act  as  **  regents  of  the  University  of  Alabama.''  The  first  session  of  the 
board  of  regents  under  the  new  constitution  was  held  in  August,  1868.  By  act  of  the 
board  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  authorized  *'  to  proceed  to  Tusca- 
loosa and  to  procure  fh)m  the  former  president,  or  the  person  having  them  in  charge, 
the  keys  of  the  university,  and  to  take  i>o6session  of  said  university  and  all  property 
connected  therewith.''  The  demand  to  give  up  the  keys  was  at  first  answered  by  a  re- 
fusal, but  after  thev  had  been  given  up  no  obstructions  whatever  were  met  with.  The 
new  university  building— substantial,  capacious,  and  beautifrd— wasnearlv  completed, 
while  the  processors'  houses  and  grounds  were  greatly  out  of  repair,  and  other  property 
of  the  university,  such  as  the  lands  of  the  oimipus,  a  common  waste.  Arrangements 
were  made  at  once  to  complete  the  new  building  and  provide  the  necessary  fumiture 
for  the  rooms,  Ac,,  and  to  repair  the  professors'  houses,  preparatory  for  opening  the 
university  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  By  authontv  of  the  regents  an  exhibit 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  university  was  also  obtained  from  its  fiscal  agent.  In  his 
hands  the  sum  of  f  1,600  was  found  to  the  credit  of  the  university.  We  give  here,  with- 
out any  comment,  as  the  numbers  will  speak  for  themselves,  an  outline  of  the  expend- 
iture of  the  old  authorities  after  the  confiagration  in  April,  1865,  and  up  to  the  time 
the  regents  took  posession : 

Semi-annual  installment  for  August,  1865 fl2,000 

Semi-anutial  installments  for  February  and  August,  1866 24, 000 

Semi-annual  installments  for  February  and  August,  1867 24, 000 

Semi-annual  installment  for  February,  1868 12,000 

State  loan  for  building 30,000 

Tuscaloosa  Scientific  and  Art  Association 2,000 

Total 104,000 

In  addition  to  this  sum  of  expenditure  upon  the  new  building,  the  old  board  of 
trustees  left  upon  our  hands,  witli  an  exhausted  treasury,  a  large  New  York  debt,  con- 
tracted by  the  former  president  of  the  university  after  the  State  had  pretended  seces- 
sion from  the  Union,  for  materials  for  uniforms  for  cadets  in  the  university.  Under 
these  embarrassing  circumstances  a  corps  of  professors  was  selected  by  the  regents, 
and  the  university  opened  April  1, 1868,  with  a  class  of  thirty  students.  The  number 
of  students  has  smce  then  remained  about  the  same.  Part  of  the  New  York  debt  has 
been  paid,  but  in  order  to  pay  the  installments  of  the  building  loan  by  the  State  to  the 
university,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  legislature,  at  its  present  session,  either  donate 
the  building  loan  to  the  university  or  extend  the  time  of  payment.  The  former  would 
only  be  an  act  of  common  Justice,  as  the  burning  of  the  building  in  1865  was  but  the 
natural  fruits  of  secession,  and  as  during  the  war  the  university  had  become  a  mili- 
tary school,  in  which  officers  were  trained  to  fisht  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  that  had  so  handsomely  and  liberally  endowed  the  university. 

Medical  College  of  Alabama, —This  college,  situated  in  the  city  of  Mobile,  was 
"chartered  in  the  year  I860,  and  by  the  charter  made  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  witn  the  provision  that  in  the  contingency  of  a  dissolution  of 
the  corporation,  its  property  should  vest  in  the  university."  The  building  is  much  in 
want  of  repair,  and  the  apparatus,  which  has  been  sadly  neglected,  especially  in  the 
chemical  department,  needs  to  be  replenished.  It  is  thought  that  an  appropriation  of 
$15^000,  made  at  once,  will  put  the  college  on  a  good  footing,  and  make  it  thereafter 
selt-sustaining.  When  the  building  was  erected,  the  State  made  the  liberal  donation 
of  $50,000,  and  in  return  for  this  liberality,  the  faculty  pledged  themselves  to  educate 
thirty-three  needy  students,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  free  of  cnarge.  This  pledge  Is  still 
kept  up  in  good  faith.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  especially  since  the  legislature,  in  1868, 
repealed  the  tax  on  foreign  insurance  companies,  thus  cutting  off  the  only  income  of 
the  college,  it  will  soon  make  the  called-for  appropriation. 

Law  Boml  at  Montgomery, — **  The  law  school  at  Montgomery  was  incorporated  in 
1860,  and  made  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  iaabama,  to  continue  at  the 
discretion  of  the  trustees."  The  charter  of  this  law  school  is  yet  in  force,  though  the 
exercises  of  the  school  are  at  this  time  suspended. 

tAlahama  Institution  for  the  Deaf^  Dumb,  and  Blind,— The  superintendent  of  pnblio 
instruction  is,  by  law,  treasurer  of  this  institution,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  mt^e  a  report 
on  the  same,  once  a  year.    The  progress  of  the  institution  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
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The  nnmber  of  papils  in  attendance  daring  the  eohool  year  ending  July  1, 1869,  is  35, 
jiz :  35  mutes  and  10  blind.  The  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  cood,  and  the  build- 
ings  and  founds  are  in  as  good  condition  as  the  limited  means  wiU  allow.  The  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  institution  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  following  statement : 

To  the  credit  of  the  institution  at  the  date  of  last  report |3, 125  53. 

Appropriation  for  1869 8,000  00 

11,125  53 


By  amount  of  warrants  October  6, 1868,  February  1, 1869,  April  6,  July  1, 
October  4 !,.... L.l...  ............. L.    $11,125  53 


In  order  to  place  the  institution  on  a  proper  footing,  and  afford  the  means  of  educa- 
tion to  all  the  indigent  mute  and  blind  onildren  in  the  State,  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  will  be  necessary.  This  would  be  allowing  $12,000  for  sustenance,  salaries,  &c., 
eniU>ling  the  authorities  to  admit,  support,  and  litftruct  46  pupils. 

SCHOOL  FIKANCB8. 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  free  public  school  service  for 
the  scholastic  year  commencing  October  1, 1868,  and  ending  September  30, 1869,  with 
the  several  sources  from  whence  received,  is  the  following,  according  to  exact  form  and 
figures  received  frx»m  the  auditor  of  state : 

Balance  due  and  appropriated,  as  per  act  approved  October  10, 1868 $200, 000  00 

Amount  of  interest  on  $1,710,157  45,  at  8  percent 136,812  59 

Amount  of  interest  on    $97,091  21,  at  8  percent 7,767  30 

Amount  of  interest  on  $669,086  80,  at  8  percent 53,626  94 

Amount  received  from  retail  licenses 26,514  85 

Appropriations,  as  per  section  957,  Bevised  Code 100,000  00 

Total 524,721  68 

The  precise  amount  expended  for  the  public  school  service  up  to  the  close  of  the  year 
cannot,  as  yet,  be  stated,  but  is  given  below,  as  far  as  ascertained : 

Certified  on  reports  of  first  quarter $53,472  50 

Certified  on  reports  of  second  quarter 176,180  43 

Certified  on  r^>orts  of  third  quarter 154,739  48 

Certified  on  reports  of  fourth  quarter 59,830  9*.) 

Normal  school  expenses 5,371  85 

County  superintendents'  salaries 52,662  00 

Total 502,257  19 

NUMBEE  OF  CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

As  yet  it  has  not  been  possible  even  for  the  State  superintendent  to  give  complete 
and  reliable  statistics  with  regard  to  this  fact.  Dr.  Sears,  in  his  fourth  re^rt  as  agent  of 
the  Peabody  educational  frm^  estimates  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
the  State  at  336,000,  of  whom  160,000  are  m  the  public  schools. 

y,  June  6, 1870, 
,  there  were  taught 

__,.__,,  ,        J  year  there  have  been  taught  nearly  160,000  pupils 

in  3,804  schools.    Eleven  years  ago  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  State  was 


the  Dtate  at  9»>,uuu,  ot  wbom  lt>u,uuu  are  m  tbe  nubuc  scnoois. 

A  special  correspondence  of  the  Chicago  Republican,  dated  Montgomery, 
gives  the  following  statistical  items :  *>  In  Alabama,  ten  years  ago,  there 
61,751  pupils  in  1,903  schools.  This  year  there  have  been  taught  nearly  1( 
in  3,804  schools.  £leven  years  ago  the  total  number  of  children  in  th^  ^^,^^  ^^ 
185,348.  One  year  aeo  a  number  equaling  that  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  schools.  This 
is  what  might  be  ciQled  the  lesson  of  the  decades.  It  contrasts  tne  two  years  of  the 
freeschoolsof  Alabama  with  the  two  years  most  saliently  opposed  to  them.  For  one 
main  element  of  this  pro^p^ss,  we  must  contemplate  the  present  educational  law  of  tho 
State— a  law  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  in  the  South,  and  perhaps  among  tho 
best  in  the  United  States.'' 

From  the  fourth  report  to  the  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  educational  fimd  from 
July  1, 1860,  to  January  19, 1870,  we  glean  the  following: 

<'  The  school  commissioners  of  Mobile  made  the  following  communication :  '  All  the 
scholars  of  the  primary  grade,  which  embraced  the  entire  number  of  colored  children, 
were  taught  free  of  charge  for  tuition.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  board  to  take  another 
step  in  advance  and  moke  the  intermediate  srade  free.'  On  condition  that  the  primary 
ana  intermediate  schools  be  made  free,  ^flOO  were  granted. 
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^' A  Bimilar  Bum  was  granted  at  Selma*  In  tbJa  oity  tiie  oitiaenft  had.  raised  by  sab- 
scription  the  sum  of  $10,705,  instead  of  the  $4,000  to  which  they  stood  pledeed;  508 
popijls  were  ednoated,  oostiug  about  |21  per  pupil  for  the  year;  wbereaa  the  aame 
Dumber  of  pupilsi  educated  at  a  cost  ot  |75  each— the  averace  rate  of  tuition  befiwe  the 
free  schools  were  opened— would  have  cost  $38,000,  thus  m^dng  a  saving  of  $27;2d5  to 
the  city.  

'^  In  Girard  an.  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  granted.  These  are^  la  thait  city  1,248  chil- 
dren of  sohool  ase.  Its  share  in  the  public  school  filnd  was  $1,488,  by  means  of  which 
five  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  461  pupils,  were  carried  on  for  a  &w  months. 

<<A  donation  of  $400  was  made  to  the  public  schools  of  Greensboro,  having  450  chil- 
dren of  school  &«e,  of  whom  175  attended  schooL 

"  lii  Huntsvilm  and  vicinity  the  number  of  children  of  sohool  ageJs  About  i^OOO.  three- 
ftS&iB  <tf  whom  are  colored.  If  the  two  districts  of  the  city,  which  itself  covers  tne  con- 
fines of  two  townships,  could  be  united,  as  the  people  desire,  there  would  be  no 
difBodlty  or  hesitancy  on  tiie  part  of  tiie  people  in  aocepting  the  ibObwing  propositiGn, 
which  was  left  with  the  parties  oonoexnea  for  their  eonsideoration,  vis :  'If  the  trosteea 
of  the  public  schools  of  Huntsville,  or  the  city  goveniment,  will  f^propnate  $7,000  lor 
the  support  of  said  schools^  with  an  attendance  of  not  less  than  600  white  ehildcen  aad 
700  colored,  the  trustees  oi  the  Peabody  educational  fund  will  pay  $4,000  for  each  class 
of  schools,  making  the  whole  expewUtute  not  less  than  $9,000.'  A  similar  proposition 
has  been  made  to  the  city  of  Montgomery,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  accepted. 

'^To  Opelika,  at  a  meeting  of  the  principal  citizens,  was  proffered  the  sum  of  $1,000^ 
on  certain  speciflod  conditions,  and  arrangements  were  made  looking  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  desirable  an  object.'' 


^DtlCATION  OF  THB  COUmED  FEOFLB. 


(From  the  eighth,  semi-annual  report  .on  schools  for  fineedmen,  July  1, 1669,  by  IKev*  J. 
W.  Alvord,  gfineral  Anpeiiatendent  of  education.  Bureau  Befagees,  Freedmea  and 
Abandoned  I^andsJ  . 

The  schools  in  Alabama  have  more  than  recovered  from  the  condition  last  reported-- 
the  increase  during  the  year  having  been  13  schools,  35  teachers,  and  3,913  pupils;  and 
from  the  lowest  point  reached,  six  months  since,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  more 
.than  7,000  pupilsi  The  entire  results  of  the  year  have  been  most  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned.  The  examinations  have  developed  wonderful  zeal  and  ability  on  the  part 
of  pupils,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  white  children  of  the  same 
age  and  opportunities. 

InoompAent  twci^en, — AJ^'baiQa  shskres,  i|i  common  with  other  States,  the  waat  of 
competent  teachers  j  ap.d  a  number  of  cases  are  reported  where  they  have  been  dis- 
missed for  utter  inpp.mpetency.  a^d  ijumoral  character,  thereby  making  the  diaoon- 
tinuance  of  the  scbpol  a  neceiss^ty. 

NonMl  c2a«ae9.— TheeducationsU  board  of  the  State  hoa  made  provision  for  the  organ- 
ization of  normal  classes  .at  different  ptoiAts  Ia  the  State.  These  have  been  well  patron- 
ized by  colored  youth,  though  as  yet  no  class  has  been  attended  by  white  pupils.  Hopes 
are  entertained  that, with. <l  yos^:  of  spch  labor  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  country 
will  be  supplied.  These  colored  teachers  eo  into  the  remote  districts,  to  places  where 
white  teachers  cannot  be  sustained,  and  labor  with  most  marked  success. 

Bitter  feeUng.^ln  business  relations  a  bitter  feeling  of  the  whites  toward  the  freed- 
men  is  alrea<fy  nuuufcHt^  with  occasional  outrages,  indeed;  but  that  a  material  and 
beneficial  cliango  ha^  taken  place  is  plain  to  evei^  one.  General  tranquillity  is  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  As  au  example  of  this  miproved  state  of  public  sentiment, 
in  one  county  where  twelve  mouths  ago  humanlife  was  considered  most  insecurei  noWy 
(as  reported,)  "no  more  peaceable  community  can  anywhere  be  found." 

From  the  statistical  report  it  appears  that  there  were  on  July  1, 1809,  reeularly  re« 
ported  80  day  and  night  schools,  with  108  teachers  and  5^1  pupiU;  39  Sabbath 
schools,  with  214  teachers  and  3,213  pupilsj  making  a  total  of  119  schools.  322  teachers. 
and  8>744  pupils.  Irregularly  reported :  60  day  and  night  schools,  with  7&  teachers  ana 
6,000  pupils;  10  Sabbath  schools,  with  30  teachers  and  2,000  pupils;  making  a  total  of 
70  schools,  105  teachers,  and  8,000  pupils.  Grand, total,  189  schools,  427  teachers,  and 
16,744  pupils.  Of  the  regularly  rex>orted  day  and  night  schools  six  are  graded;  one  is 
a  high,  or  training  school. 

The  number  of  pupils  paying  tuition  is  623 ;  the  amount  paid,  $1,248  95— an  averatfe 
of  a  tride  more  than  |2  per  pupil.  This  report  of  tuition,  as  in  some  other  States,  is 
incomplt* ,  t  "h  hrrs  in  many  c:i>r=;  filling  to  report  the  whole  amount  paid. 

Ia  the  aixmai.ui  Liiere  are  l;l  ii'  P"P'^'^;  %707  spell  and  read  easy  lessons:  and  1,028 " 
ate  advanced  readers.    There  are  1,522  studying  geography ;  2,616  arithmetic :  and  554 
higher  branches.    The  average  attendance  is  4,3^—78.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
enrolled. 

The  fireedmen  sustained,  wholly,  or  in  port,  56  of  the  schools;  they  own  four  school 
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bnildii^ps.  The  borean  ftunished  66  buildings  for  educational  parpoees.  The  total 
expenditure  r^Muted  for  the  bIx  months  has  been  $4,187  45. 

Colored  teachers, — ^Lieutenant  Colonel  Edwin  Beeoher,  superintendent  of  education, 
remarks  in  his  report: 

''Will  the  colored  race  make  ^^ood  teachers  T  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not.  Not  lon^  since  I  met  a  young  colored  man  teaching  in  Jackson  County. 
Probably  the  whole  time  he  had  spent  as  a  scholar  would  not  exceed  twelve  months. 
His  former  instructor  assured  me  he  possessed  the  art  of  communicating  what  he  knew 
better  than  any  person  he  had  ever  seen.  During  the  last  months  of  his  attending 
school  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  class,  and  for  the  last  three  months  has  had  a  school 
in  Madison  County.  So  general  is  the  satisfaction  given  that  the  superintendent  of  the 
county  is  unwilling  to  allow  him  to  go  into  another  county  the  coming  year,  but  insists 
on  his  remaining  where  he  is.  He  assured  me  this  was  one  of  the  b^t  schools  in  the 
county,  and  that  the  statements  made  to  me  of  the  capacity  of  this  young  man  were 
not  overdrawn.  I  have  not  hod  am  opportunity  of  visiting,  personally,  many  of  the 
sebools  taught  by  colored  teachers,  bat  the  reporte  are  all  favorable,  and  I  feel  ^Msured* 
they  are  l^e  ones  we  must  look  to  fbr  the  future  education  of  their  race." 

Through  the  kindness  of  General  O.  0-  Howard  we  are  famished  with  thJe  following 
later  statistiGB  of  the  freedmen's  schools  in  Alabama,  dated  January  1, 1870  { 

FRSEDHEN'S  schools  B£OT7I^4HtY  AND  IRR{:QIJLA9I.T  BEP0BTXJ>,  . 

Total  enrollmeiiit  in  day  and  night  schools. ,•  ..^•.  ^^.. ^..  V,  110 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  recnlarly  reported  Sabbath  schools 1,393 

Kmnber  of  pupils  in  industrial  schools...^ 50 

Total  enrollment  in  all  schools 8,553 

Kumber  over  sixteen  years  of  age .« .....^ •«...  162 

Number  aged  sixteen  and  under .« ........^ ^.•^...  1,948 

Number  in  alphabet ;-.\:.i  351 

Number  writing •---- -- ---  *^^ 

Number  spelling  and  reading  easy  lessons «•••... 847 

Numbered  advanced  readers «... ^.^...^ «..^<««.  991 

Estimated  number  of  pupils  in  day  and  night  schools.  .*. 5,000 

Takle  ofstutidHcal  dektUs  of  schools  m  Atahama^  hy  counties,  for  1869. 

Hon.  N.  B.  Cloud,  superitUendemt  of  pMio  ivsirwstiony  Mont§omery, 

COUNTY  SUPEBINTENDEKtS. 
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J.H.  Booth 

J.  M.  Corderie 

Br.  S.  MtKno 

B,B.l'ields 

Dr.  K.  n.  MoPherson. 

T.  W.  White 

C  J.  L.  Cunningham  . 

W.  Sea  well.--.. 

John  B.  WiniflTUS 

Bemaniin  L.  Dyer  . . . 

L.  J.  Sanfonl 

W.  J.  Gilmore 

W.  W.  Wilaon 

B.  J.McCaine 
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Prattvillo 

liajidolph 

Mobllo 

Eiifonla 

CentrcTille 

BloimtaviUe . .  - 
Union  Bprings. 
Greenville ...... 

Jacksonville. . . 

Chambers , 

Centre 

Butler 

Grove  Hill 

Coleta 


Elba 

Evergreen  .. 
liockford . . . . 
Andalusia  .. 

Kntledge 

Ilaw  Ridge.. 

Si'lma 

Porters villo  . 
Wetuinpka.- 
Pollard 


|6,  333  70 
4,  699  90 
3,754  96 

13, 169  9-^ 

4,  577  20 

5,  426  60 
11,  714  32 

7,  480  50 

6,  945  97 

7,  734  00 

6,  835  20 
6, 428  63 
4,634  97 
5,  301  60 
4.  737  60 
4,  308  80 
4,605  60 
7,500  40 
3, 171  56 
7,533  9S 
7.883  40 

16.  788  47 

5.614  oe 

7,  578  m 
2,  361  89 
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Table  of  staiisiioal  detaiU  of  8ChooU  in  Alabama,  hy  cwnUet,  for  1869-Contmaed. 

Qoxmij. 

Nome. 

Post  office. 

1 

! 

1 

1 

8 

1 

"A 

1 

•si 

•4» 

Etowah 

J.J.Brasher 

Gadsden 

Fayetto 

RiiseUville 

Croneva 

1600  00 

500  00 

1,400  00 

421  87 

1,500  00 

500  00 

600  00 

800  00 

500  00 

700  00 

900  00 

800  00 

540  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

500  00 

610  00 

2,000  00 

633  50 

2,000  00 

600  00 

1,135  00 

1.000  00 

1,000  00 

600  00 

930  00 

400  00 

800  00 

600  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

600  00 

800  00 

400  00 

500  00 

1,270  00 

550  00 

1234  00 
223  00 
454  OU 
114  00 
156  00 
335  00 
322  00 
8:«83 

394  40 
498  00 
603  66 
384  00 
511  10 
388  50 
342  00 
498  00 
164  00 
969  00 
370  00 
435  54 
262  10 
363  01 

395  13 
375  00 
463  00 
587  00 
367  00 
344  00 
358  00 
886  00 
228  00 
397  00 
855  00 
404  00 
362  00 
222  00 

76  00 
447  50 
426  80 

44 

50 
73 
19 
40 
40 
60 
53 
58 
50 
66 
52 
42 
59 
43 
86 
59 
52 
43 
40 
48 
85 
73 
62 
45 
69 
48 
40 
39 
69 
37 
51 
68 
63 
93 
42 
12 
70 
S9 

3,437 
a,  \CA 

7,  m\ 

],01I0 

r.,  233 

4,  m 

5,  in3 

7,  t;35 

r.,  4ito 
:>.  H31 

i.m 

4,1^ 

p,  •irt8 

I«,  '.>35 
K4B8 
:i,  n77 
-I.:t99 
1^,  f  77 

3,  m 

4/^5 
It,  SVi 
7,(>08 

6,  .-^81 
4,878 
7.084 

4.  086 

4.  538 
3,729 

5.  878 
(i.  147 
h.  ■J34 
7..>69 
3.  r.70 
1.163 
^-.540 
1.727 

4,324  03 

10,687  99 
1,737  1- 
9,168  84 
6, 439  49 
7,768  07 

10,459  89 
7.088  00 
7,877  80 
9,171  71 
9,584  00 
7,838  95 

11,339  24 
8,444  56 

15,036  77 

13,489  06 
4,193  40 
5,880  40 

84,658  40 
5,580  30 

19,396  36 
5,996  40 

13,046  13 

10,637  37 
9,859  20 
6,453  60 

10  166  56 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Geneva ........ 

James  Middleton 

Dr.  F.H.Anderson.... 

A  .^.-- 

M.  iL  Yerby    

Greene 

Hale 

Eutaw 

Greensboro 

AbbeviUe 

LarkinsviUe 

Oak  Ridge 

Florence 

Moulton 

Henry  ^  ^ . , , ,  r  -  - 

G.  P.  Kince Y 

Jackson 

(Feffonon 

Jesse  W.  l8l)oU 

J.  K  Burkett 

Lauderdale 

Tiawrence , 

William  R  Chislioliii  . 

S  S.  ^fast^rflou 

E   -    .!•  i:.-;      ... 

J.  jb.  lj«llt« 

Lee 

Opelika 

Lifneftnno  ^ 

Athens 

Lowndes 

Haoon 

George  W.  Neeley  — 

J.  a  Caldwell.... 

A.W.McCullough.... 

M.B.Mattingley 

T.RNeiimlth 

F.M  Proctor 

Hayneville 

Tuskegeo 

HuntflTllle 

PikevUle 

Guntersville  .... 
Mobile 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marion 

Karshall 

Mobile 

G.  L.  Putnam 

Monroe 

Morgan 

Dr.J.W.Cotter 

W.M.Loftin 

Monroeville 

Montgomery 

Somerville 

Marion 

C.C.Nesmith 

J.H.  Speed 

Pickene 

Pike 

RFBouohelle........ 

LG.McLendon 

C.C.Enloe 

CarroUton 

Troy 

Randolph 

Bnssel 

Weedowee 

Columbus,  Ga... 

Vernon 

Columbiana 

Branohville 

Tuscalooea 

Eldridge 

T.T.  Edmonds 

M.  W.Morton 

Sanford      

6,033  80 
6,833  00 
5,066  40 

13,409  17 
8,575  84 

10,468  80 

10, 313  17 
4,684  00 
1.885  60 

11, 947  27 
8,633  40 

Shelby 

J.W.Jonee 

St  Clair 

W.P.  Lovett    

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tallapoosa 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Robert  Bradshaw 

J.G.Chandron 

C.  Corprow 

H-aWhltfield 

J.L.  Gilder 

Washington... 
Wilcox 

T.J.King       

C.CColtSn 

Camdpn ......... 

Winston 

W.H.Hyde 

Houston 

ARKANSAS. 

The  State  board  of  edacation  consists  of  the  State  superintendent  and  ten  district 
superintendents. 

The  board  of  commissioners  of  the  common  school  fund  consists  of  the  gOTemor,. 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age,  as  returned  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent, 
is  180,000^  of  whom  137,000  are  white  and  40,300  colored.  About  100,000  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  schools  during  the  past  year. 

There  was  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  from  the  State  treasury,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers,  the  sum  of  $377,919  94.  The  returns  made  to  the  superintendent  ao 
not  show  the  amount  raised  by  locid  taxation,  but  it  is  estimated  at  about  $200,000. 

From  such  information  as  can  be  obtained,  it  appears  that  a  want  of  funds,  general 
apathy  in  regard  to  education,  and  even  hostility  in  some  sections  toward  a  free  school 
systeiL  have  retarded  very  much  the  accomplishment  of  efficient  work.  The  only  official 
printea  report  received  is  that  from  the  circuit  superintendent  of  Little  Biver  and 
Sevier  Counties,  from  which  it  appears  that  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
friends  of  education  in  those  counties  to  sustain  free  schools ;  and  that  thirty-seven 
were  taught  during  the  year  1869,  four  of  which  were  colored,  in  Sevier  County;  and 
nine  in  Little  River  County,  two  of  which  were  colored. 

A  new  deaf-mute  institute,  located  at  Little  Bock,  is  in  successful  operation,  snp- 

Sorted  bv  the  State.    The  building  is   a  commodious  brick,  situated  upon   land 
onated  by  the  State.    Twenty-five  pupils  are  now  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the 
institute,  which  is  governed  by  a  board  of  directors,  who  appoint  teachers  and  all  sub- 
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ordinate  officers.  A  matron  has  char^  of  the  girls  when  not  in  school,  their  clothing, 
&c.    A  physician  visits  the  school  twice  a  week,  regularly. 

The  Peabody  fund  hae  afforded  aid  to  the  free  schools  in  fourteen  towns  of  the  State, 
amomitin^,  in  the  aggregate,  to  ^,300.  From  the  report  of  Dr.  Sears  it  appears  that 
the  free  school  ^stem  is  atta'actin^  notice  and  meetmg  with  fayor  from  the  people. 
Brery  county  town  has  now  quite  a  good  school,  while  before  the  efforts  of  the  agent, 
many  were  without  any  sehooL 

In  a  recent  communication  from  the  State  superintendent,  VLoxl  Thomas  Smith,  he 
Bays:  ^^ School  prospects  are  brightening  every  day  in  Arkansas.'' 

Hon.  Thomas-  Smith,  9uperintendent  public  iiutrttoHon,  ZiUle  Bock, 

CIRCUIT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fomth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth , 

City  superintendent 
Ci^  superintendent 


M.  R.  Wygant... 

E.  R.  Knight 

W.  H.  Gillam 

W.  H.  H.  Clayton 

E.  E.  Henderson. 
W.  A.  Stewart..., 

F.  Bl  Chrisman.. 

D.C.Casey 

H.  A.  Miller 

J.  H.  Hutchingson 
Allen  B.  Sunmon. 
N.P.Gates 


Helena. 
Madison. 
Batesville. 
Hunts  viUe. 
Fayette  ville. 
Russell  ville. 
Little  Rock. 
Arkadelphia. 
Camden. 
South  Bend. 
Fort  Smith. 
Littie  Rock. 


CAIiIFOBNIA. 

Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald.  State  su^rintendent  of  public  instmotion  in  CaUfomia,  re- 
ports the  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  in  1869  as  1,144 ;  number  of  schools, 
1,266 ;  number  of  teachers,  1,687 ;  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  73.754 ;  average  attend- 
ance of  pnpilfl,  56,715 ;  value  of  school  property,  ^,706,304  46.  The  increase  since  1867 
is  as  follows :  In  number  of  districts,  163 ;  number  of  schools,  157 ;  number  of  pnpils, 
12^  j  average  number  of  pupils,  11,078 :  value  of  school  property,  |1,003,000  54.  The 
followmg  is  a  more  detailed  statement  or  the  school  statistics : 

In  the  State,  between  five  and  fifteen ^ 112,743 

Mongoliim  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age 425 

In  public  schools * 67,834 

Mongolian  in  schools 34 

Number  enrolled,  all  ages 73,754 

Attending  private  schools 16,273 

Not  in  any  school 25,464 

Average  diaily  attendance 49,802 

RECEIPTS. 

FrcMn  state  ftmd $290,796  71 

From  county  taxes 397,491  40 

From  city  taxes 449,738  43 

From  district  taxes 98,868  40 

From  miscellaneous  sources 44,841  07 

i^m  rate  bills  and  subscription 66,531  65 

Total $1,348,267  66 

EXPENDITURES. 

Teachers' wages $873,814  07 

Sites,  buUdin^,  &c 205,766  95 

Sohoid libraries 20,415  76 

School  apparatus 4,915  83 

Contingent  expenses 179,407  11 

County  institutes 1,765  93 

Counl^  board  of  examination 3,034  00 

Postage,  binding  books,  &c 1,465  87 

Total $1,290,585  52 
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VALUATION  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Lots,  houses,  furniture « $2,706,304  56 

School  libraries 57,805  77 

School  apparatus.... 32,504  89 

Total .........  t8, 796, 705  22 


In  1849  a  permanent  school  fund  was  established  for  the  State  of  Califomia,  firom  the 
500,000  acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress  to  the  new  States,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
na improvements.  An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  proviso  that  the  legislature 
appropriate  the  revenue  to  other  purposes,  should  the  exigencies  of  the  State  require  it. 
One  of  the  chief  opposers  of  this  proviso  was  Mr.  Semple,  of  Sonoma.  The  proviso 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  18  to  17. 

The  first  free  public  school  in  the  State  was  established  in  San  Francisco,  in  1849,  by 
Mr.  J.  O.  Pelton,  and  in  1850  wasieconrized  by  the  city  council,  in  the  following  terms : 

**Be  it  ordained  by  the  common  oowMuof  San  FranoiteOf  That  from  and  after  the  pasaa^ 
of  this  act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  J.  C.  Pelton,  who  has  been  employed  by  the  coun<»l 
as  a  public  teacher,  to  open  a  school  in  the  Bs^tist  chapel." 

Said  school  was  to  be  free  to  all  children  whose  paients  should  obtain  an  order  for 
their  attendance  from  the  ehairmau  of  the  committee  on  education. 

In  1851  the  biU.  concerning  public  schools  passed  the  legislature,  providing  for  the 
survey  of  school  lands,  the  appSrtioument  of  the  State  fund,  defining  the  duties  of  the 
superintendent  of  pubUo  instruction,  providing  for  a  superintending  school  committee, 
and  also  fbr  the 'distribution  of  the  sctiool  funa  among  reli^ous  and  sectarian  schools, 
iathe  same  manner  as  provided  for  district  schools.  Under  this  law  the  city  of  Saa 
Francisco,  in  the  same  year  of  its  passage,  hastened  to  adopt  her  first  school  ordinanoo, 
made  provision  for  a  city  board,  elected  superintendent,  &c.,  and  in  the  same  year  two 
schools  were  organized. 

At  the  third  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1853,  the  sdiool  law  was  revised  imd  i«n* 
dered  more  complete. 

The  first  State  report  was  issued  in  1851,  by  Hon.  John  G.  Marvin,  the  first  superintend- 
ent of  public  infitmctioii.  Mr.  Marvin  donated  to  the  sohocd  ^nd  the  snta  of  ^,456 ; 
the  first  and  last  bequest  which  the  State  school  fund  ever  received. 

The  first  State  teachers'  oonvention,  called  bv  Superintendent  Hubbs>  was  held  in 
San  Franoiioo,  1854,  and  liad  an  attendance  of  aboot  one  hundred  teachers. 

The  first  State  institute,  called  by  Superintendent  Moulder,  met  in  San  Frandsoo,  in 
1861,  an  appropriation  of  13,000  having  been  made  the  i^vious  year  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  State  institutes..   At  this  institute  a  petition  to  the  State  lesislature  was  pre- 

Sared,  praying  for  a  levy  of  a  special  State  tax  for  school  purposes  of  naif  a  mill  on  the 
ollar,  which  was  subsequently  signed  by  more  than  six  thousand  voters.  Measures 
were  also  tckfeen  which  resulted  in  establishing  the  California  Teacher,  a  State  educa- 
tional Journal^  the  first  number  of  which  was  published  in  Juty  foUowing.  The  journal 
is  under  the  immediate -management  of  the  euperintendent  of 'public  instruction,  the 
pnncipal:  of  the  State  normoi  -  school  being  associate  editor.  Contributing  editors  ate 
appointed  by  the-board  of  -education. 

STATE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  for  the  election  of  -a  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  to  hold  his  office  for  four  years :  requires  the  leficiBlature  to  provide  a  system 
of  common  schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  each  district  for  three  months  in 
the  year ;  for  neglect  of  which  the  district  is  to  forfeit  its  prc^KNrtion  of  t^e  interest  of 
thepublic  fund. 

The  legislature  has  created  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  fi;ovemor,  the  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  the  principal  of  the  State  normal  school,  the  city 
superintendent  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  county  superintendents  of  the  counties  of 
Saicramento,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Joaquin,  and  two  professional  teachers  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  approved  by  the  board. 

The  superintendent  visits  and  superintends  the  schools  and  educational  institutions 
of  the  State,  apportions  the  public  money  to  the  districts,  cities,  and  counties,  and 
makes  to  the  legislature,  biennially^  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the 
administration  of  the  school  system. 

There  is  a  county  superintendent  elected  fi>r  two  years,  w2>o  has  the  immediate  su- 
pervision of  the  schools,  and  acts  aa  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  board 
of  education  and  State  superintendent  and  the  districts.  He  reports  annually  to  the 
State  superintendent.  Each  county,  city,  or  incorporated  town  constitutes  a  school 
district ;  but  the  board  of  supervisors  has  power  to  make  smaller  districts. 

Every  district,  by  its  clerk,  or  by  a  census  marshal,  is  required  to  miU^e  an  annual 
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ennmeratioii  of  i^  children  tmder  fifteen  yesTs  of  age,  trnd  to  specify  and  report  sep- 
arately, wbitCy  negro,  and  Indian  children,  nnder  the  guardianship  of  white  persons, 
between  the  aces  of  fi^e  and  fifteen  years,  specifying  the  number  and  sex  of  such  chil- 
dren, and  nam^  their  guardians. 

Children  of  Amean,  Indian,  or  Mongolian  descent,  whose  education  can  be  prorided 
for  in  no  other  way,  raay  be  permitted,  by  a  majority  vote  <^  the  trustees,  to  attend 
soho(^  for  white  ehildreo,  in  case  a  majority  of  the  parents  of  such  children  make  no 
obtoction. 

Upon  the  written  applioation  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  colored,  Indian,  oi 
Moiffolian  children  to  any  board  of  trustees,  or  lM>ard  of  education,  a  separate  school 
duUI  be  established  tar  their  education. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  required  to  subscribe  for,  and  be  one  oi 
the  editors  of,  a  monthly  journal,  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  education,  a  copy  of 
which  is  to  be  sent  to  ev^y  county  and  csty  superintendent,  distciet  clerk,  and  school 
library.  ^ 

The  granting  of  State  certificates  to  teaoh^v  Is  intrusted  to  a  State  boatd  of  exami- 
nation, com}M)sed  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instroetiion,  and  four  TOPofessioiial 
teachers,  with  XK>wer  to  grant  certificates  for  one,  two,  four  or  six  vears,  or  for  life. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  teacher's  institute,  in  September  of  this  year,  emimofled 
of  about  six  hundred  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State,  it  was  mumimoasly  leeooved, 
**  That  inasmuch  as  the  Tarious  county  boards  of  examination  are  composed  of  persesis 
of  many  different  degrees  of  qualification,  or  no  degree,  in  some  instances,  and  thecs- 
farre  fcMin  no  Standard,  or  data,  ttom  which  the  State  board  can  judge  of  their  work, 
the  granting  of  State  certificates  oa  county  examinaticms,  or  on  no  eocaatinations, 
ahoold  be  ducontinued.^ 

The  schools  are  supported — 1,  by  a  State  school  tax  of  S  cents,  ad  valovem,  npon  «aeh 
$100  of  valuation ;  3,  by  a  county  tax,  which  shall  not  exceed  35  cents  on  the  dollar  cf 
valuation,  n^  be  less  than  $3  ior  every  child  in  the  county,  between  five  and  filteen 
years  of  age ;  3,  by  a  district  tax,  to  be  voted  by  the  inhabitants,  at  an  election  caJlad 
for  such  purpose,  the  amount  not  to  exceed,  annually,  35  cents  on  a  dollar,  for  building 
purposes,  and  15  cents  for  school  purposes;  4,  by  the  annual  distribution  of  the  income 
of  the  common  school  fund.  But  no  district  can  receive  any  portion  of  the  school 
fimd  unless  the  teachers  employed  hold  legal  certificates,  in  fml  force,  and  mdess,  also, 
a  free  public  school  has  been  maintained  during  three  months  of  the  next  preceding 
year. 

The  school  fund  is  composed  of  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  m^  be  ffcanted  by  the 
United  States  for  the  support  of  schools,  the  oongressioni^  grant  of  500,000  acres  to. all 
new  States,  all  escheats,  and  all  percentages  on  the  sale  of  lands,  together  with  the 
Tents  of  unsold  lands. 

fiTATS  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  is  greatly  in  need  of  new  Imildings,  the  rooms  famished  by  the 
board  of  education  bewg  now  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  its  requirements.  Twenty- 
five  countiee  in  the  State  are  represented.  The  ^incipal  is  Rev.  W.  T.  I^eky,  A>  M. 
-The  time  for  completing  the  normal  course  is  two  years,  each  divided  into  two  terms 
of  five  months.  Board  can  be  obtained  at  from  $d5  to  |^  ner  month.  Pupils  moat 
•fhmiBh  their  own  text  books.  ThAre  is  a  nomud  training  sohocd  under  the  contKd  of 
Miss  M.  Lewis,  with  nearly  SOO  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  normal  depart- 
«aent  fiom  July,  1866,  to  January,  1870,  was  188,  of  whom  166  were  ladies  and  22  gen«- 
tlemen.  The  law  provides  that  graduates  of  the  normal  school  shall  receive  State  oer* 
tificates  of  a  grade  to  be  determined  by  the  State  board  of  examination.  Under  this 
provision  certificates  have  been  awarded  to  graduates  according  to  ability  and  scholar- 
ship, some  receiving  diplomas,  some  first  grade,  and  others  second  or  third  grade  cer- 
tificates. Five  members  of  a  graduating  class,  having  tau^t  previously,  reeelYed 
Sti^  educational  diplomas,  which  eatitJ^  them  to  teach  as  principals  of  grammar 
aehools.  Six  members  of  the  class,  whose  standing  was  80  x)er  cent.,  received  first  grade 
oertifioates.  Eleven  received  second  grade^  and  nine,  whose  stanoing  was  from  70  to 
75  per  cent.,  received  only  third  grade  certificates,  which  entitled  them  to  teach  only 
in  primary  schools. 

The  percentage  of  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  is  determined  by  taking  into  oon- 
eideration  the  standing  in  recitation  records  during  the  term,  the  report  of  success  in  the 
training  school,  and  the  result  of  the  within  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  focation  of  the  State  normal  school  was  for  a  time  a  matter  of  much  discnssioni 
but  it  was  at  length  fixed  at  San  Jos^,  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  recommendation 
of  Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  State  superintendent,  and  it  is  now  nearly  completed.  The 
advantages  of  San  Jos^  as  the  proper  location  of  the  school  are  its  unsurpassed  climate, 
its  accessibility  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  intelligenee,  morality,  and  hos- 
pitality of  the  citizens. 
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COSMOPOLITAN,  EVENIKO,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  REFOBM  SCHOOLS. 

The  cosmopolitan  schools  of  San  Francisco  have  been  remarkably  snccessfoL 
Scarcely  any  feature  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city  is  more  popular.  Not  only  ace 
their  advantages  sought  by  our  foreign-bom  citizens,  but  there  is  an  eager  desire  on 
the  -psat  of  a  lan^  number  of  our  natiye-bom  citizens  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  these  schools  to  give  their  children  some  acquaintance  wita  the 
French,  (German,  and  Spanish  languages.  They  have  been  organized  and  conducted  on 
such  principles  as  to  obviate  any  conflict  vrith  the  fundamental  idea  of  our  pubUo 
school  system,  that  every  child  in  the  State  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
elements  of  an  English  education.  The  success  and  obvious  benefits  of  these  schools 
have  led  to  the  organization  of  similar  schools  in  Sacramento. 

The  evening  schools  of  San  Francisoo  are  reported  in  a  very  flouriahing  conditioB, 
being  sought  by  adults,  whose  early  education  was  neglected,  and  by  boys  who  are 
obliged  to  work  during  the  day  for  their  living. 

The  industrial  schom  of  the  State  is  reported  in  a  very  unfavorable  condition.  "A 
bad  system  has  been  badly  administered.  Its  name  is  a  misnomer;  it  is  more  of  a 
prison  than  a  schooL  It  has  been  conducted  on  the  prison  system,  without  many  of 
the  restraints  and  safeguards  which  by  law  and  usage  are  thrown  around  the  manage- 
ment of  regular  Jails  and  penitentiaries."  So  great  has  been  the  maladministration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  that  the  feeling  prevails  that  it  should  either  be  reformed 
or  aboli^ed. 

The  need  of  such  a  school  for  the.  care,  instruction,  and  training  of  neglected, 
orphaned,  and  vicious  boys  is  so  great  that,  instead  of  abolishing  it,  it  should  be  re- 
formed thoroughly,  endowed  liberally,  and  officered  wisely.  **  Let  the  family  system 
be  substituted  for  the  prison  system.  Moral  results  can  be  effected  only  by  moral 
agencies.  Dungeons,  sohtary  coimnement  in  dark,  damp,  and  cold  cells,  ^ted  windows 
and  high  walls  mav  be  tolerated  a  while  longer  in  State  prisons,  but  in  a  school  for 
children — ^little  children— they  are  monstrous!" 

INSTITUTION  FOB  THE  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BUND. 

An  act  reorganizing  this  institution,  passed  in  1666,  made  it  a  feature  of  the  common 
school  system  of  the  State.  It  is  located  about  four  and  a  half  mUes  north  of  Oakland, 
directly  in  front  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  adjoining  the  grounds  of  the  State  University. 
The  site  oomprises  130  acres,  of  which  60  are  of  the  highest  fertility,  while  the 
remainder  is  hm  land,  well  adabted  to  grazing  purposes.  The  outlook,  in  varied  beauty 
and  extent,  is  unsurpassed.  The  edifice  is  in  semi-Gothio  style,  and  built  of  a  roueli^ 
blue  stone,  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  architecture.  The  tronti^  is  192  feet,  be- 
side the  lavatorieSjWhich  extend  30  feet  further  on  each  comer,  making  a  total  front- 
age of  264  feet  The  depth  is  148  feet,  with  kitchen  and  laundry  building,  50  feet 
square,  in  the  rear.  The  internal  arrangements  seem  to  be  as  near  perfect  as  experi- 
ence could  make  them.  Other  institutions  unite  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  but 
only  as  a  temporary  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  economy.  This  is  the  only  institution 
in  the  world  planned  with  special  reference  to  keeping  the  two  classes  togetiier.  The 
institution  will  accommodate  oomfortablv  150  pupils,  together  with  the  necessary  offi- 
cers and  employ^  There  have  been  under  instruction  during  the  last  two  years  93 
pupils.  At  present  the  number  is  74,  of  whom  48  ate  deaf  and  dumb,  and  26  are  blind, 
luemg  a  purt  of  the  common  school  system  of  California,,  its  benefits  are  free  to  all  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  who  are  of 
sound  mind  and  body  and  residents  of  the  State. 

UNIVEBSirY  COLLEGE. 

The  University  College,  popularly  known  as  the  City  College,  from  its  location  in  the 
heart  of  San  Francisco,  was  founded  in  1859,  and  incorporated  in  1863,  and  the  prop- 
erty placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  among  whom  may  be  named  the  honorable  mayor, 
Thomas  H.  Selby,  president  of  the  board,  and  Governor  Haight,  through  whose  efforts 
mainly  a  very  valuable  tract  for  university  purposes,  five  miles  from  the  plaza,  was 
secured.  The  present  number  of  pupils  is  160,  or  whom  57  are  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment. The  buildings  are  large  and  provided  with  well  lighted  and  ventilated  study 
haUs,  and  with  ample  illustrative  apparatus.  The  college  was  founded  by  the  Bev, 
George  Burrowes,  who,  after  five  years,  was  obliged  to  resign  the  charge  of  it,  and 
since  1865  it  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  P.  Y.  Yeeder,  A.  M. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

An  act  creating  and  organizing  the  State  University  of  California  became  a  law  in 
March  1868.  The  governor  of  the  State,  lieutenant  governor,  speaker  of  the  assembly. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
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and  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  San  Francisco,  are  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Doard  of  regents,  the  governor  being  president.  The  site  of  the  university  is  at 
Berkeley,  four  miles  north  of  Oakland,  and  directly  facing  the  Qolden  Gate,  upon  th« 
160  acres  of  land  donated  by  the  CoUege  of  California,  which  has  been  laid  out  iii 
handsome  style,  with  drives,  avenues,  w£ks,  and  ornamental  trees.  The  board  of  re* 
cents  approi>riated  $20,000  for  the  purdiase  of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus. 
Until  the  buildings  at  Berkeley  is  completed,  the  university  has  been  inaugurated  in 
the  building  belonging  to  the  College  of  Califomia  and  in  the  Brayton  building  close 
at  hand,  both  situated  near  the  centre  of  Oakland.  About  fifty  students  have  entered 
to  date,  distributed  among  the  various  colleges,  most  of  them,  however,  in  the  College 
of  Letters.  The  dormitory  system  being  forbidden  by  the  organic  act,  the  students 
find  homes  in  the  boarding-houses  and  private  families  of  Oakland.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  regents,  it  was  unanimously 

^'  Re9ol\Dtdj  That  young  ladies  be  admitted  into  the  university  on  equal  terms,  in  all 
respects,  with  young  men." 

THE  SANTA  CLARA  COLLEQB 

Was  fouuded  in  1851,  by  the*  Rev.  John  Nobile ;  incorporated  in  1855.  It  is  conducted 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  is 
about  200. 

UNIVERSmr  OP  the  pacific,   (METHODIST  EPISCOPAL.) 

Situated  at  Santa  Clara ;  incorporated  1851.  Number  of  professors  and  teacheri^ 
8;  whole  number  of  students  in  1868  and  1869, 164.  Thirty-four  voung  gentlemen  have 
graduated,  twenty  of  whom  received  the  deeree  of  A.  B.,  and  fourteen  that  of  B.  S. 
Seventeen  young  ladies  have  graduated  witn  the  degree  of  M.  S.  Eight  gentlemen 
have  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  course.  Yearly  expense  per  pupil,  ^^.  Sessions 
begin  about  the  first  of  January  and  first  of  August.    T.  H.  Sinex,  D.  D.,  president. 

8T.  MARY'S  COLLEGE. 

Situated  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  old  Mission  road,  about  five  miles  fh>m  the  city 
halL  It  is  a  fine  brick  building  and  will  accommodate  about  200  students.  Study 
rooms,  class  rooms,  and  dormitories  are  coitvenient  and  well  ventilated.  Was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  students  in  1863,  and  the  same  year  their  number  had  reached  up- 
ward of  200.  It  is  now  over  200.  It  is  in  the  charge  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  a 
society  called  '*  The  Christian  Brothers,"  whose  numbers  devote  their  lives  to  the  work 
of  education. 

PACIFIC  METHODIST  COLLEGE. 

Situated  at  Vacaville,  Solano  County ;  organized  in  1861 ;  president,  J.  R.  Thoma& 
The  numberof  students  210;  value  of  buildings,  about  $25,000.  Institution  in  allre^ 
specta  prosperous. 

ST.  \TNCENT'8  COLLEGE. 

Situated  at  Los  Angeles ;  organized  1867 ;  incorporated  1869 ;  president.  Rev.  James 
McGilL    Average  number  of  pupils  during  the  past  year,  50. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE  COLLEGE. 

Situated  at  Benicia,  Solano  County;  it  is  a  missionary  college,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  organized,  1868.  Consists  of  three  departmeuts  of 
learning ;  a  theological,  literary,  and  grammar  school  departments  for  boys.  In  addi* 
tion  there  is  a  young  ladies'  seminary  with  its  own  faculty  and  a  distinct  location. 
There  are  86  students,  six  of  whom  are  for  the  ministry. 

LAUREL  HALL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Is  located  at  San  Mateo;  organized,  1864 ;  principal.  Miss  L.  H.  Buckmaster;  num<- 
ber  of  pupils  64.  The  grouncb  include  27  acres.  Building  is  commodious.  A  large 
gymnasium  has  recently  been  erected,  in  which  pupils  wm  receive  physical  training 
under  careful  supervision. 

SAN  RAFAEL  COLLEGE. 

In  Marin  Countv ;  principal,  Alfired  Bates,  late  of  the  University  School,  San  Fran- 
eitco ;  opened  1869.  The  course  of  study  comprises  two  departments,  classical  and 
modern.  The  classical  course  includes  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  English  and  French* 
The  modem,  includes  a  tJiorough  business  education. 
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ST.  IGNATIUS  COLLEGE. 


^  Located  in  San  Francisoo ;  opened  for  students  1855;  incorporated  1859;  presidenty 
ReTi  J.  Bayma;  nnmber  of  pupils,  410. 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL. 

Bitnated  in  San  Francisco.  Founded  abont  five  J^ears  ago  by  its  present  prinoipa!, 
Mr.'Geoi|^  Bates,  a  gradnate  of  Cambridge  UniT<ersity,  England.  Its  object  is  to  pre- 
jMire  sta&nts  for  a  nniyersity  career,  as  well  as  to  gire  a  thorongh  commercial  edac»- 
tion.    Number  of  pnpils  abont  50. 

UNION  COLLEGE. 

At  San  Francisco ;  established  1862.  Is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  Townsend. 
Huddart.    Number  of  pupils  90 ;  assistant  teacheis  and  professors  10. 

SONOMA  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Sonoma  in  1858;  Rer.  W.  K.  Cunning^ham,  A.  M., president;  Mrs.  £.  A. 
Cunningham,  vice  principal.  Number  of  pupils  30,  including  both  males  and  females. 
The  buudins  is  of  concrete,  with  large,  airy  rooms.  Locality  unsurpassed  for  healUi- 
fulness  and  beauty  of  scenery. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Sixteenth  annual  report,  for  ihe  year  1869,  Hon.  James  Denman,  snperintendent.) 

The  city  is  divided  into  ten  districts  for  school  supervision.  It  contains  forty-fonr 
schools ;  two  high  schoodbi,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls ;  nine  grammar  schools,  three 
for  each  sex  and  three  in  common ;  three  mixed  scnools ;  twenty-seven  primary,  and 
three  evening  schools.  The  total  number  of  teachers  is  326.  The  whole  number  of 
children  in  the  city  between  six  and  fifteen  years— the  legal  age  to  attend  school — is 
23,905;  the  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schcMls  during  the  yeai^  is 
19,885;  and  the  average  number  belonging,  14,134;  giving  an  attendance  of  83  jDer 
«ent.  of  all  pupils  enrolled,  and  59  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  belonging.  The 
number  of  new  pupils  enrolled  who  have  not  before  attended  public  schools  is  6,246, 
an  increase  of  530  over  last  year. 

IhCTOAM  ISor 
theywir. 
The  total  number  of  children  in  the  city  under  fifteen 

years  of  age  was 41,488                  1,760 

Mongolian,  under  fifteen  years  of  ajore. 48 

Negro  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 186 

IncQan  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 15 

White  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years .........  25, 584 

Census, children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 25,785                 2, 399 

Number  enrolled  in  schools  during  year 19,885                  2,459 

Average  number  belonging 14,134                  1,453 

Average  daily  attendance 13,113                  1,228 

Number  not  attending  any  school 5,468 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher : 

High  schools 25 

Grammar  schools 40 

Primary  schools 56 

Total  in  evening  schools  during  the  year 756 

Average  attenoance 336 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher 42 

Expenditures  for  the  year $400,842  22         $24,440  49 

Valuation  of  city  property 95,000,000  00    10,000,000  00 

Revenue  raised  by  the  city 2,657.946  08         237,844  77 

Total  income  of  school  department 459,853  70         119,897  00 

Percentage  of  the  income  on  whole  amount  of  city 

revenue -l^ft^ 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  school-houses  which  have  been  erected  by  the 
board  of  education  within  the  last  three  years^et  the  department  is  now  obliged  to 
rent  unfit  buildings  fbr  the  accommodation  of  3,235  chiMren,  at  a  yearlv  rental  of  $&,000. 
Hany  of  the  rooms  are  in  low  basements  of  chturches,  and  are  so  dark,  cold,  and  dam|» 
as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  prison  cells.  Th«re  is,  therefore,  an  immediate  necesnty  of 
erecting  additional  school  buildings  in  nearly  every  port  of  the  city.    Superior  Acoom- 
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moda^BB  ooald  be  j^rovide^,  at  far.  laas  eacpoose  in  interest  oa  the  capital  e^qpended^ 
thaa  is  now  paid  for  inferior  rented  buildings. 

Of  tbe  ^469  childjcea  kk  the  cit^  wha  aos  not  «tteiidio^  any  scfaool,  it  is  safe  to  estl* 
mate  that  at  least  2,500  have  at  some  time  attended  scbool,  and  received  a  fiair  bosinesa 
ednoaitiML  Bat  even  dedooting  tbis  number  from  those  not  attending  school,  there 
are  stiU  3^06$  who  are  leading  idle  or  dissolute  lives*  So  great  has  become  the  c]x>wd 
•f  jouag  lads  prowline  around  the  streets,  that  it  is  a  question  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  ^ui|e  weiJuyce  of  society :  What  shall  be  done  to  check  tlus  oig^itf ui  tide 
{)£  di^ravify  whi<^  is  sweepiog  oiver  the  city,  wreckin£[  so  mimy  noble,  youth,  and 
Wiumgt  the  fond  ho^  oi  so  many  an»ous  pf»ents  t  It  is  aci  wil  whic^  <Mdls  loudly 
for  some  potent  and  instant  remedy.  Txuaut  laws  Binularto  those  ii|  Boston  and  otiiec 
eastoni  ciUesshould  be  passed  and  rigidly  enforced. 

From  the  last  truant  officers'  report  it  is  found  **  that  t07  tmants  have  been  induced, 
to  return  to  theii:  school,  and  seven  who  proved  incorrigible  have  been  seat  to  the 
iadn^pid  sohool  for  refonnatioa/^  The  knowle^  iiiat  a  proper  officet  is  continuaUy' 
se«roning  the  city  for  absentees  tsom  scho<^,  already  exerts  aialutary  infloence  in  dcK 
teinng  truancy.  Bat  the  most  efficient  officers  can  accomplish  but  little  toward 
effectisg  a  permanent  reform  uuless  wise  laws  are  enactedi  providing  for  the  punish- 
ment of  truancy  and  vaflpuocy  as  crimes. 

Greater  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  ev^aing  schools  during  the  last  ^ear  thai^ 
e^er  before.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  attendance^  and  cenewed  interest; 
with  most  examplary  order  and  decorum  and  hard  study  in  the  school  loomf  wbera 
may  be  seen  large  classes  of  young  men,  and  even  old  persons,  tiding  for  the  first  time 
to  leam  to  read  and  write. 

During  the  year  a  commercial  evening  class  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  thorough  business  an^  commercial  education  to  a  lar^e  class  of  young  men  who  are 
engaged  auring  the  day,  or  are  unable  to  pay  the  tuition  charged  at  commercial  coh 

"the  attempt  to  establish  a  day  school  for  the  Chinese  proved  a  failure.  The  board 
of  education  therefore  opened  an  evening  school  for  this  class,  which  has  been  success* 
inL  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  277 ;  average  daily  attendance,  $^i. 
The  school  is  doiuff  good  It  is  estimated  that  the  Chinese  pay  about  one-twentieth  oi 
the  taxes  in  San  franciscow 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  colored  school  during  the  year  was  91^ 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  25^. 

THB  CO-KDUCATXON  OF  THB  SBXES. 

The  seoood  biennial, repcurt  for  tiie  years  ld66-'67,  Hon.  John  Swett,  saperintendent^ 
expresses  the  belief  tba^  tne  presence  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school,  for  fnm  being 
ii^urious  to  either  sex,exerts  a  mutually  beneficial  influence;  a  belief  ''based  upon 
many  years'  ex]»eiience  in  public  school  teaching,  on  anextMided  observation  of  echoM% 
and  on  the  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened  and  progiessi ve  educators. 

**  The  8ohool*honses  in  all  the  cities  and  laj^r  towns  have  separate  yards  and  play- 
gfonnds,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  building.  Tne  boys  and  giris  enter  the  school-room 
by  sqparate  doors.  In  the  8oho<d-room  t£ey  meet  at  hoars  Sf  intermission  as  well  as  of 
■tady,  only  under  the  ey6  of  the  teacher.  The  only  opportunity  of  meeting  irhen  not 
nndet  the  observation  of  the  teacher,  is  on  the  way  to  and  foom  schooL  u  the  mere 
msM  of  a  boy  is  dangerous  to  innooenoe,  then  onr  girls  should  be  sent  off  to  coaveats, 
wnera  they  may  ^^w  up  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  eadstenoe  of  boys.  If  a  pretty 
foee  and  an  occasional  salutation  of  ''good  morning''  be  sufficient  to  torn  the  heieMls  ot 
our  boys,  tlien  protect  them  by  all  means  ftom  such  witchery. 

•^  Tbe  charge  of  pesiti  ve  immorality,  both  in  thought  and  act,  is  frequently  bron^t 
agaimit  the  pubHo  schools  by  their  open  enemies,  and  not  unHfequenuy  by  moral  re* 
formers  who  profess  to  be  fUendly.  There  are  some  who  have  no  foith  in  the  pnil^ 
ef  yonth  in  either  sex ;  they  believe  in  total  depravity  to  the  letter.  Th€^  look  upon 
all  associations  of  boys  and  girls,  or  of  men  and  women,  as  merely  animal  instinet  of 
tiie  baaer  kind.  I  do  not  pr^MMe  to  argne  with  these  Peokunifflan  morality-men>  who 
torn  up  their  eyes  in  holv  herror  at  the  depravity  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of 
public  schools  in  particnlar.  Impure-minded  boys  and  ffirls  are  to  be  fonj»d  in  schools^ 
as  well  as  impnrfroninded  men  and  women  insoeietyjiHit  they  are  exoeptionfl  te  tbe 
general  rule. 

^Tliat  tl|e  tendeney  of  edncaling  boys  and  g^ils  together  is  to  excite  improper  and 
Impure  thoof^xts,  I  dmy.  Hiat  tiie  standard  or  morality  and  prc^rietyis  lower  thaii 
in  eehoolB-wneie  the  sexes  are  s^arated^  I  also  deny.  •  •  •  •  •  The  preseneeol 
cMs  in  a  sehool-room  throws  a  strong:  lestrainiiig  and  reflniiiB  inflneoce  ov»r  beya« 
Tbrnyase  moDeattentiTeto  persoud  appearanee  and  neatness  <»  dross:  they  aare  raoio 
Bsfi&edin  manner  and  eflomfolin^ipeeQh;  they  havo  hi^dier  fo^ings  of  honor  and  man* 
Bne— ;  they  stand  in  wholesome  dread  of  i;he  publio  <^miion  of  the  giils,  which  fooirns 
meaaneM,  and  profonity,  and  vnlgacity.    Boys  have  quite  as  high  f eelimge  <tf 
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honor  as  men.  The  restraining  influence  of  girls  over  hoys  is  the  same  as  that  of 
women  over  men.  •>•»»»#♦• 

''  I  believe  that  girls  educated  with  boys  will  grow  up  into  womanhood  with  stroneer, 
purer,  nobler,  better-developed  characters  than  if  trained  in  seclusion.  They  will  be 
better  capable  of  acting  and  thinking  for  themselves.  Nowhere  can  they  form  better 
ideas  of  true  manhood  than  in  the  public  schools,  where  ambitions  and  manly  boys 
are  their  associates,  where  mind  is  made  the  standard  of  position,  and  where  true  merit 
commands  respect  and  admiration.  Oirls  are  stimulated  to  greats  mental  efforts  by 
the  presence  of  able  and  ambitious  boys.  The  surest  way  to  produce  romantically-dis- 
eased imaginations  and  to  sully  the  purity  of  the  female  chariacter,  is  to  shut  out  giris 
from  the  society  of  boys,  and  to  exclude  young  ladies  from  the  sodety  of  younc  men. 
It  is  a  fact  which  young  ladies  themselves  admit,  that  in  schools  for  young  ladies  ex- 
clusively, there  is  more  talk  about  the  other  sex  than  in  institutions  where  both  sexes 
are  educated  together. 

«  Education  consists  in  the  development  of  character,  more  than  in  the  study  of  text 
books.  I  believe  in  throwing  around  boys  every  refining,  restraining,  and  humanizing 
influence;  in  educating  them  to  regard  the  female  character  as  something  pure  and 
holy:  in  training  them  to  reverence  womanhood.  I  believe  in  teaching  giru  to  respect 
mannncHS  and  manhood.  How  can  this  be  done  better  than  in  a  well-regulated sdKM^ 
where  the  boys  and  girls  mutually  educate  each  other! 

^The  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  American  oommon- 
sohool  system,  in  contradistinction  to  the  European  system  of  national  schools.  Every* 
where  in  the  United  States,  except  in  a  few  of  the  largest  cities,  the  boys  and  girls  aro 
educated  together  in  the  public  schools.  What  is  the  resiQtf  Are  we  ready  to  admit 
that  in  France,  where  the  bovs  and  girls  ore  carefully  educated  apart,  the  standard  of 
morality  is  higher  than  with  usf  Are  wives  and  daughters  purer  and  truer  t  Is 
woman  more  respected  than  with  us  f 

« I  waa.  boDft  and  bred  in  that  bleak  little  comer  of  tte  Unioa  where  common  schools 
were  first  established,  where  they  have  since  been  nurtured  and  sustained,  and  where 
men  and  women  are  taught  to  think  for  themselves.  Mv  pleasantest  memories  of 
school-days  are  associated  with  the  bright-eved  little  giru  who  came  to  school  in 
summer  mornings,  bringing  May  flowers  and  lilacs  and  peonies  and  pinks  in  their 
hands.  I  loved  some  of  those  pretty  girls  with  all  the  fullness  of  bovish  feeling.  No- 
body ever  told  any  of  the  boys  of  our  school  it  was  a  sin  to  love  them.  No  impure 
thought  ever  sullied  our  affection  for  them,  for  nobody  had  ever  iioisoned  our  minds 
with  the  notion  that  boys  and  girls  are  innately  vicious.  Barefoot  farmers'  bovs  were 
we,  all  of  us,  with  tanned  faces  and  hands  used  to  toil ;  and  farmers  girls,  red-cheekedy 
barefoot  too,  and  dressed  in  homespun,  taught  us  our  first  lessons  of  faith  in  the  purity 
and  nobleness  of  womanhood.  They  were  our  best  teachers.  They  made  the  old 
school-house  pleasant  with  the  sunlight  of  their  faces,  and  merry  with  their  ringing 
laiujhter.  They  softened  our  rough  natures.  We  chose  the  girls  we  liked  best  at 
Spdiing  matches,  and  never  were  the  worse  for  it.  We  hauled  the  girls  on  sleds  in 
the  winter-time,  and  slid  on  the  ice  together,  and  none  of  us  ever  thought  of  eviL"  •  • 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Stowe,  a  celebrated  Glasgow  teacher,  uses  the  following  language : 

**  The  youth  of  both  sexes  of  our  Scottish  peasantry  have  been  educated  together ; 
and,  as  a  whole,  the  Scotch  are  the  most  moral  people  on  the  earth.  Education  in 
England  is  given  separately,  and  we  have  never  heard  from  practical  men  that  any 
benefit  has  arisen  from  the  arrangement.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  has  been  found 
to  be  injurious.  It  is  stated  on  the  best  authority,  that  of  those  girls  educated  in 
schools  of  convents,  apart  from  boys,  the  greater  inigority  go  wrong  within  a  month 
after  bein^  let  loose  in  society  and  meeting  the  other  sex.  They  cannot,  it  is  said,  re- 
sist the  shghtest  compliment  or  flattery  The  separation  is  intended  to  keep  them 
strictly  moral,  but  this  unnatural  seclusion  actually  ^nerates  the  very  principle  de- 
sired to  be  avoided.  Wo  may  repeat  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  girls  as  high  in- 
tellectually without  boys  as  with  them,  and  it  is  impossible  to  raise  boys,  morafiy,  as 
high  without  girls.  The  girls  morally  elevate  the  boys,  and  the  boys  intellectually  ele- 
vate the  girls.  But  more  th^i  this,  girls  are  morally  elevated  by  the  presence  of  Doys, 
and  boys  are  also  intellectually  elevated  by  the  presence  of  girls.  Girls  brought  up 
with  boys  are  more  positively  moral,  and  boys  brought  up  in  school  with  the  girls  ora 
more  positively  intellectual,  by  the  softening  influence  of  the  female  character." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  Superintendent  Fitzgerald,  in  Ms  third  biennial 
report  for  the  years  1868-'69,  says : 

*^  The  experiment  of  separating  the  sexes  in  the  large  grammar  schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  tried  and  attended  with  gratifying  success.  That  it  has  pleased  the 
parents  has  been  shown  by  the  large  attendance,  and  teachers  directly  interested 
speak  of  the  arrangement  in  terms  of  praise.  That  rou^h  boys  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  are  often  imnt  associates  for  lady-like  girls^ttnd  still  more  unfit  for  those  who 
are  otherwise — ^will  be  readily  understood ;  and  pupils  of  that  age  are  certainly  apt  to 
be  interested  in  each  other,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  studies.  In  these  practical 
days  it  is  vain  to  plead  sentiment,  and  modera  school  trustees  are  not  to  be  moved  by 
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aoy  appeals  bused  on  reooUeotions  of  bright  eyes  and  brown  hair ;  so  the  advocates  of 
co^ucation  are  forced  to  the  more  tangible  argument  that,  while  the  presence  of  boys 
in  the  sehoel-room  may  not  greatly  benefit  the  girls,  the  presence  of  girls  had  a  deci- 
dedly beneficial  effect  upon  bovs.  Whether  the  disadvantages  of  co-education  have 
been  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  has  been  shown  by  the  successful  working  of 
the  Denman,  Lincoln  and  other  schools  in  San  Francisco.  But  when  we  consider,  not 
yeung  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  little  children  from  six  to  ten  years  of  a^,  the  case 
seems  entirely  different.  All  the  arguments  of  co-educationists  are  pecufiarly  appU- 
cable  in  this  connection,  while  those  of  their  adversaries  lose  all  tneir  force.  The 
.  experience  of  teachers  has  taught  them  to  prefer  mixed  classes  of  boys  and  girls  in  all 
but  the  higher  grades." 

TEACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

In  the  first  biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  school 
years  1864  and  1865,  Hon.  John  Sweet,  superintendent,  remarks : 

'^The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  teaching  must  be  recognized  as  a  profession; 
when  a  diploma  from  a  normal  school,  or  a  certificate  of  examination  by  a  le(^y  au- 
thorized association  of  teachers,  or  a  State  board  of  examination,  shall  be  a  bcense  to 
teach  school  until  revoked  by  tnoee  who  issued  it.  Educational  conventions  in  every 
part  of  our  country  ex^iress  a  general  desire  for  a  distinct  and  definite  recognition  of 
the  occupation  of  teaching  by  xorms  equivalent  to  those  now  existing  in  law,  medicine, 
and  theology.  It  is  true  there  are  manv  who  make  teaching  a  temporary  occupation,  a 
stepping-stone  to  other  pursuits,  and  tnere  is  no  objection  to  this,  when  they  are  duly 
qaaiified  for  the  noblest  of  human  duties ;  but  there  is  a  large  dass,  becommg  iMgor 
every  year,  who  desire  to  make  it  the  occupation  of  a  life— an  occupation  which  calls 
for  a  range  of  acquirements  and  a  height  of  qualification  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
hberal  professions.^ 

CAUSES  OF  NON-ATTENDANCE. 

*' Indifference  of  parents;  poverty  of  parents;  inconvenience  of  location  of  school- 
houses;  unattractiveness  of  school-houses;  inefficiency  of  school-teachers.  These  be- 
ing the  causes,  the  remedies  must  be  adapted  to  meet  them.  The  indifference  of  parents 
must  be  overcome  by  the  diffusion  of  enlightened  views  concerning  the  importance  of 
education ;  honest  poverty  must  be  assisted,  and  vicious  poverty  reclaimed^  if  possi- 
ble; inconvenient  locations  of  schools  must  be  changed;  unattractive  school-honsea 
must  be  made  attractive :  inefficient  teachers,  who  are  unable  to  make  their  schools 
attractive  by  interesting  tne  pupils,  and  exciting  a  thirst  for  learning,  must  give  place 
toothers.  The  co-operation  of  all  parties  interested  is  necessary  &t  the  removal  of 
this  evlL  More,  however,  depends  upon  the  teachers  than  upon  all  others.  A  good 
teacher  possesses  the  power  to  make  his  school  attractive  to  the  child,  and  when  the 
child  is  attracted  to  the  school-room  its  persuasions  will  be  irresistible  with  the  parent. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  of  a  school  is  generally  a  fto  index  of  the  capacity  of 
the  teacher." 

WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

"The  functions  of  the  teacher's  office  are  specially  suited  to  women.  They  are  tho 
natural  educators  of  the  young.  *  *  •  •  The  disparity  between  their  salaries  and 
those  of  male  teachers  cannot  fail  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of  every  thinking 
peison.  The  mere  statement  of  the  fact  that  for  the  same  labor  they  receive  less  pay 
18  a  singular  conmientary  on  the  boasted  chivalry  and  (nillantry  of  our  countrymen.  * 
*  •  •  •  "^oiQan  is  adapted  to  the  school-room.  Much  of  the  work  to  be  done 
there  no  others  can  do  as  welL  I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  disposition  to  give  the 
preference  to  competent  female  teachers  will  continue.  What  reason  can  be  urged 
against  placing  women  in  charge  of  our  granmiar  schools  f  The  few  experiments  that 
have  been  made  in  this  direction  have  been  eminently  satisfactory.  I  feel  it  to  be  a 
dohr  to  place  myself  on  the  record  in  favor  of  giving  the  fullest  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  female  talent,  the  gratification  of  honorable  female  aspiration  for  professionsJ  d^ 
tinction,  and  the  same  pay  for  the  same  work  when  done  by  women  as  when  done  by 
men." 
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4,459  46 

552  00 

4,936  00 

8,454  83 

3.423  96 

7,  498  74 

5.630  25 

78  00 

53  00 

13,103  45 

1,110  43 

15,016  44 

4.554  79 

7, 017  01 

18,860  96 

16,663  73 

76  80 

71  00 

4,405  80 
990  00 

630  00 

1,165  88 
363  28 

4,037  96 

6,877  63 

5, 104  73 

70  00 

53  33 

750  00 

1,602  06 

3, 062  42 

1,725  25 

86  00 

61  00 

9,794  59 

i'iii'ii* 

10,944  83 

4,893  61 

6,883  20 

19. 557  32 

16, 516  59 

84  42 

61  50 

13,889  64 

819  17 

39, 649  17 

4, 757  00 

10, 458  70 

33,221  53 

22,898  03 

87  00 

65  00 

33,876  79 

3,385  00 

65.845  00 

10,870  53 

25.867  80 

66. 948  03 

63,232  82 

71  00 

59  00 

16,683  57 

1,569  77 

82,878  77 

6,100  13 

10. 721  48 

36,223  98 

21, 389  74 

77  77 

65  63 

7, 182  14 

694  88 

7,430  88 

1, 573  35 

4,154  88 

10, 974  76 

9,873  52 

71  00 

63  50 

47,620  46 

3,948  91 

79, 015  77 

13,618  70 

62,650  44 

87,542  03 

70.238  70 

44  37 

37  17 

5,718  93 

1,015  91 

7,899  41 

3,831  77 

2.438  01 

8,892  88 

7,276  08 

75  00 

65  00 

977  50 

50  00 

835  00 

1,414  03 

1,846  67 

7,060  66 

1, 164  37 

140  00 

70  00 

371,567  09 

10,000  00 

1,729,800  00 

65,039  95 

390,480  00 

466, 167  57 

435,396  56 

73  00 

65  00 

31,812  38 

1,356  94 

106,443  94 

10,998  59 

25,282  99 

53,588  60 

42,  629 .91 

75  00 

50  00 

4,273  39 

573  23 

4.825  76 

3,398  31 

2,337  92 

7,922  97 

7,509  22 

74  00 

56  35 

9,050  00 

1, 149  00 

85.885  00 

3,799  07 

6,726  14 

.14,705  89 

11,  624  98 

73  00 

60  00 

5,045  00 

400  00 

13,140  00 

4,431  75 

3,598  88 

10, 172  53 

8,960  37 

86  77 

63  CJ 

46,089  74 

3, 574  10 

100,216  49 

14, 312  69 

34,976  34 

69, 701  99 

64, 034  70 

96  00 

59  00 

14,215  97 

1,128  26 

31,984  76 

6,334  87 

9,690  15 

25,683  87 

20, 170  78 

7S00 

50  00 

6,504  00 

512  79 

4,153  79 

3,565  11 

5,533  00 

10,987  88 

6,899  69 

83  00 

60  00 

9,998  25 

956  69 

14,636  69 

3,831  06 

5,171  54 

13,  742  83 

11, 593  55 

7100 

54  00 

13,187  00 

861  48 

10,641  40 

3.443  26 

7,852  56 

19, 534  12 

16,450  88 

67  33 

48  90 

23,490  56 

2.016  27 

34,336  37 

8.470  29 

14, 079  00 

35,019  25 

30,491  70 

73  00 

54  00 

40, 141  05 

3,388  66 

70,941  88 

14,731  94 

22,548  37 

60,  448  40 

52, 547  33 

70  00 

65  00 

7,303  39 

393  65 

9,196  65 

8,715  34 

5,103  70 

9, 142  80 

8,232  60 

69  73 

63  64 

11,330  39 

358  19 

13,643  19 

3,186  38 

5,335  40 

15,639  53 

13, 605  39 

78  00 

54  00 

5,664  59 

707  30 

8,818  05 

1,938  31 

5, 753  19 

8,277  62 

6,940  17 

70  00 

53  50 

3,038  00 

45  00 

3,755  00 

1, 212  36 

2,693  26 

4,863  47 

3,406  79 

76  00 

64  16 

6,570  63 

449  73 

8, 817  85 

3,134  46 

4,1102  83 

10,203  11 

7,769  56 

79  43 

58  40 

10,363  63 

1, 140  79 

14,394  79 

5,218  61 

5,612  77 

15,563  96 

13,197  04 

80  00 

55  00 

15.366  39 

1,348  39 

16. 416  31 

4,938  55 

14, 343  69 

85. 017  33 

20,  831  17 

85  00 

64  00 

15,738  09 

1,358  50 

39,399  95 

6,044  73 

9,490  00 

20,539  21 

17, 079  35 

3^91139 

3^938  55 

873,814  07 

57,895  77 

3,796,705  18 

290,796  71 

847. 890  83 

1,492,979  89 

1,290,585  5& 

7b 
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.98  AtTNtTAL  fiKPdST  OF  TSE 

f  coisisiRCtictr. 

The  early  edacational  policy  of  this  State  had  its  origin  in  the  Inflnence  and  acttye 
efforts  of  two  of  its  earliest  settlers.  Bey.  John  Davenport,  of  Oxford,  and  Tbsopliihis 
Eaton,  the  first  sovemor,  whose  broad  and  liberal  views  providentially  molded  the 
future  policy  of  me  State  respecting  this  vital  question,  being  more  laifgely  instru- 
mental than  any  other  of  the  founders  of  the  commonwealth  in  establishiiig  that  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  since  maintained  without  interruption,  as  fundamental  to  the 
prosperity  and  virtue  of  the  commonwealth,  so  that  for  nearly  a  century  a  native  of 
the  State,  of  mature  age,  unable  to  read  the  English  tongue  has  been  looked  upon  as 
a  prodigy. 

The  first  public  school  was  established  in  this  State,  in  the  town  of  New  Haven^  in 
the  year  1639,  being  the  first  year  of  the  settlement  of  the  town.  One  of  the  eatrliest 
records  of  town  business  is  the  appointment  of  a  comnnttee  to  eonslder  "what  yearly 
allowance  is  meet  to  be  j^ven  to  it  (the  school)  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town/* 
1^8  school  was  taught  by  Ezekiei  Gheever,  ^e  most  smeoeBsfol  and  eelebrmted  tettoher 
of  his  age. 

When  this  school  had  been  in  operation  three  years,  another,  of  a  higher  grade,  was 
established  under  Mr.  Cheever's  charge,  to  which  the  following  oroer  ot  the  town 
meeting  held  in  1641  refers : 

"For  the  better  trainiug  of  youth  in  this  town,  that  through  God*s  blessing  they 
may  be  fitted  for  public  service  hereiufter,  in  church  or  commonwealth,  it  is  ordered 
that  a  fbee  school  be  set  up,  and  the  magistrates,  with  the  teaching  elders,  are  entreated 
to  consider  what  rules  and  orders  are  meet  to  be  observed,  and  what  allowance  may 
be  convenient  for  the  schoolmaster's  care  and  pains,  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
town  stock."  By  the  term  "ftee  school"  was  not  meant  a  school  free  in  the  sense  that 
our  public  schools  are  now  free;  but  a  school  unrestricted  as  to  class  of  pupils  who 
shomd  attend,  and  endowed  by  grants'  of  land,  bequest  of  individuals,  or  **  allowance 
out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town,"  so  as  not  to  depend  entirely  upon  tuition  of 
scholars  for  the  support  of  the  school.  These  schools  were  designed  especially  for  in- 
struction in  classical  studies,  and  were  the  predecessors  of  our  present  incorporated 
academies. 

Ezekiel  Cheever  died  in  Boston  in  the  year  1708,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
after  having  been,  as  Doctor  Mather  expresses  it,  '^a  skillful,  painful,  faithful  school- 
master for  seventy  years,"  having  taught  the  descendants  of  the  founders  of  New  Eng- 
land for  three  generations  in  New  Haven,  Salem,  and  last  in  the  &mous  Latin  school  of 
Boston. 

The  legislative  enactments  relating  to  schools,  from  that  period  to  the  present  cen- 
tury, have  been  numerous  and  ri^d  m  their  requirements.  An  obligation  was  laid  on 
eve];y  parent  and  guardian  of  cnildren  "  not  to  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of 
their  families  as  to  have  a  single  child  or  apprentice  unable  to  read:"  and  also  ''to 
bring  them  up  to  some  lawful  calling  or  employment,"  imder  a  penaltv  lor  each  offense. 
It  was  an  established  principle  with  the  founders  of  the  public  school  system,  that  the 
stability  of  the  government  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
community,  mjist  depend  on  the  intelligence  of  the  community.  Hence  we  find,  in  the 
early  histoid  of  New  England,  that  in  their  legislation  in  behalf  of  education  they 
not  only  furnished  aids  and  encouragements  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  but 
decreed  severe  penalties  for  its  neglect. 

By  a  legislative  act,  passed  in  1798,  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
school  system  appears  to  have  been  essentially  modified,  so  that  the  authority  which 
had  hitherto  been  vested  in  towns  was  now  transferred  to  <'  school  societies."  Two 
years  previous  to  this  the  general  assembly  appropriated  the  results  of  a  sale  of  west- 
ern lauds  belonging  to  the  State  as  a  ''perpetual  fund,"  the  interest  of  which  was  to 
be  divided  among  the  school  societies  legally  organized.  With  the  present  century, 
therefore,  was  inaugurated  an  important  change  in  the  administration  of  school  idEurs. 

The  free  school  law,  passed  in  1868,  requiring  each  town  to  "Taise  by  taxation  sooh 
sum  of  money  as  it  may  find  necessary  to  make  its  schools  free,"  has  accomplished 
more  than  its  friends  promised.  The  actual  results  of  the  first  year's  trial  demonstrate 
the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  the  law.  They  show  that  nearly  6,000  children  were  kept 
from  school  by  the  rate-bill.  Though  some  malcontents  may  still  be  found  here  and 
there,  the  marvel  has  been  that  so  radical  a  change,  involving  large  expenditures,  in 
the  face  of  heavy  war  debts  and  taxes,  should  meet  so  feeble  a  remonstrance.  The 
school  visitors  of  but  two  towns  seem  unfavorable  to  the  system,  while  in  others 
abundant  evidence  of  its  manifold  advantajB^  is  cited. 

There  are  in  the  State  125,407  children  ot  school  age,  between  four  and  sixteen,  and 
1,647  public  schools,  in  which  105,313  scholars  were  registered  for  the  year  1870,  of 
whom  3,308  were  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  There  are,  it  is  estimated,  about  9,583 
attending  private  schools  and  academies,  leaving  an  estimated  number  of  13,476  chil- 
dren, between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  in  no  school.    Percentage  of 
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&Tenffe  attendance  in  winter,  73.13;  in  snimpert  71.40^  increase  of  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance for  the  year  4^04.  Nnmber  of  teachers  in  winter,  2,3l8~male6, 679 ;  females,  1 039. 
In  summer,  total,  2,296— males,  162;  females,  2,134.  Increase  for  the  year,  males,  12; 
fema2ee,  77.  Nnmber  of  teachers  who  never  taught  hefore,  608 ;  decrease  for  the  year, 
43.  Ayeraf^e  wages  per  month  of  male  teachers,  inclnding  hoard,  (58  74 ;  of  female 
teachers,  including  board,  |29  16.  Number  of  schools  of  two  grades  or  departments, 
118 ;  increase  for  the  year,  7.  Nnmber  containing  more  than  two  departments,  99 ;  in- 
crease for  the  year,  7.  Number  of  new  school-houses  erected  in  the  year,  45 ;  increase 
for  the  year,  16.  Number  of  school-houses  reported  in  "  ffood  **  condition,  880 ;  increase 
for  year,  3.  Number  reported  in  " fair"  condition,  472 :  increase  for  year,  4.  Number 
reported  in  **poor"  condition,  282:  increase  for  year,  22.  Capital  of  the  school  fund, 
12,046,106  87.  DiTidend  per  child  from  school  fUnd,  1869, 1870,  $1.  Income  of  local 
funds  for  schools.  $12,300  34.  Amount  raised  by  town  tax,  (415,318  26;  increase  for 
the  year,  (254,970  91.  Amount  raised  by  district  tax,  (491,420  61 ;  increase  for  the 
year,  (23,615  84.  Amount  of  voluntary  contributions^  (15,996  86.  Received  for  schools 
nrom  other  sourcesj^65,150  82.  Total  amount  received  for  public  schools  from  all 
sources,  (1,2694.52  83;  increase  for  the  year,  (226,066  12.  Amount  received  for  each 
child,  (10  23. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State  there  are  certain  tree  schools,  supported 
either  by  the  income  of  invested  funds  or  bv  the  liberality  of  individuals.  The  Nor- 
wich Free  Academy  has  a  fund  of  (90,000  and  an  income  of  about  (9,000  a  year.  Messrs. 
Cheeney  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  maintain  a  f^ree  school  at  their  own  expense,  costing 
about  (1,000  a  year ;  also  an  evening  school  at  South  Manchester  and  one  in  Hartfost^ 
expenses  being  (400.  The  amount  expended  for  libraries  and  apparatus  the  last  year, 
(5>^226  64j  shows  a  large  increase  above  any  former  year.  The  State  offers  to  every  dis- 
trict (10  m  the  first  instance,  and  (5  every  subsequent  year,  on  condition  that  an  equal 
amount  is  raised  for  the  purpose  by  the  district. 

Teachers'  institutes  were  held  during  the  year  at  ten  cities  of  the  State,  beside  twen- 
ty-nine shorter  institutes  in  various  towns  of  the  State. 

The  State  normal  school  at  New  Britain  contains  137  pupils,  all  pledged  to  teach  in 
the  St&te.    No  chai]TO  made  either  for  tuition  or  books. 

There  is  a  Home  &r  Soldiers'  Orphans  at  Mansfield,  in  which  68  had  been  in  school 
during  the  year  1869,  and  51  were  there  April  3, 1870.  The  school  hours  are  five  ]^er 
day :  average  age  of  children  about  nine  years.  The  school  is  in  charge  of  a  lady  pnn- 
dpai ;  its  object,  according  to  the  charter,  is  'Ho  provide  a  home,  education,  and  sup- 
port for  the  orphan  or  destitute  children  of  Connecticut  soldiers  and  other  citizens  of 
the  State." 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Meriden,  contains  19  inmates.  Two  homes 
for  families  of  30  girls  each  are  nearly  completed,  with  school  and  work-house. 

Fitch's  Home  for  Soldiers'  Orphans,  in  charse  of  a  lady  principal,  supports  and  in- 
structs thorou^ly  in  the  fundamental  English  branches,  Latin,  French,  and  algebra, 
48  children,  with  13  dav  scholars,  whose  parents  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  (2  50  per  quarter. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  of  Hartford  has  282  pupiU  under  instruction.  The 
health  of  the  pupils  has  been  so  ^ood  that  not  a  visit  from  a  x^ysician  has  been  neces- 
sary during  the  year.    The  principal's  report  states : 

**  The  tnMes  taught  are  those  which  a  wide  experience  has  proved  as,  upon  the  whole, 
best  adapted  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  vis.,  cabinet-making,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring. 
Seventeen  hundred  deaf  mutes  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  ^f  this  institution  during  its 
history.  Large  numbers  of  these  graduates  are  scattered  over  the  country  earning  an 
honorable  competence  by  the  skill  attained  while  under  instruction  here." 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College  offers  forty  free  scholarships,  Connec- 
ticut has  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  growing  institution.  It  has  already  trained  more 
students  than  any  similar  one  in  the  countiy.  Its  design  is  to  give  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences.  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard  College,  says  of  this  institution : 

**  It  is  at  once  an  epitome  of  the  past  history  of  scientific  instruction  in  this  country, 
and  a  prophecy  of  its  future." 

NEW  HAVEN 

had  apopulation  in  1867  of  45,000,  with  5,261  pupils  in  school.  Estimated  population 
for  1869  of  New  Haven  school  district,  50,000.  Number  of  children  between  lour  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  9,750,  an  increase  of  215  during  the  year.  The  number  of  pupils 
registered  during  the  year  was  6,767 ;  increase  during  the  year,  452.  Average  number 
belonging  dnriutf  the  year,  5,664 ;  increase  during  the  year,  202.  Per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance, 9i  .2.  Number  of  school-rooins,  117.  Number  of  teachers  in  the  day  schools,  134 — 
12  male  and  122  female. 

The  school  interests  are  superintended  by  a  board  of  edncation,  consisting  of  twelve 
members,  three  of  whom  are  chosen  annually,  together  with  a  clerk,  coUeotor,  and 
treasurer.  The  members  serve  without  pay,  but  they  elect  a  superintendent  who  re- 
ceive* a  salary  of  (2,000  a  year. 
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The  schools  for  the  past  sixteen  years  have  been  organized  upon  the  graded  system. 
The  grammar  schools  occupy  six  large  buildings,  containing  600  pupils  each.  About 
five-sixtiis  of  all  the  sittings  in  the  public  schools  at  the  present  tune  have  been  sup- 
plied during  the  period  since  1653.  At  that  time  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  sixteen  was  5,409 ;  number  registered  in  school,  1,745 ;  average  attend- 
ance, 1,174,  and  number  of  teachers,  26.  "  Thus  it  appears  that  the  number  of  children 
has  not  quite  doubled  since  1853,  while  the  average  attendance  is  about  five  times 
greater."  The  ratio  of  the  number  attending  school  to  the  number  enumerated  was^ 
at  that  time,  22  in  every  100 ;  now  it  is  58  to  a  hundred. 

Two  titiining  schools  for  teachers  are  in  operation,  which  afford  facilities  for  the  edu- 
cation of  twelve  teachers,  enough,  it  is  thought,  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur  in  the 
schools. 

A  free  evening  school  has  been  in  operation  in  the  winter,  having  had  during  the 
first  term  100  pupils  and  nearly  400  applications  for  admission.  The  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  manifested  by  a  large  proportion  of  these  young  men  in  their  studies  is. 
seldom  equaled  by  the  pupils  in  our  day  schools.  A  course  of  instruction  in  mechani- 
cal drawing  was  given  to  as  many  as  cared  to  devote  an  extra  evening  to  it.  Twelve 
lessons  were  given  to  about  forty  youuff  men,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

**  During  l£e  past  year  drawing  has  oeen  added  to  the  course  of  studies  in  all  tiie 
schools,  fh>m  the  simplest  exercises  in  the  primary  department  to  perspective  and 
object  drawing  in  the  high  school.  In  several  instances  the  development  of  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  skill  has  already  occurred." 

Vocal  music  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools  four  and  a  half  years,  with  good 
success,  and  resulting  in  a  very  beneficial  infiuence  upon  the  children. 

HARTFORD. 

Population  in  1870,  39,825.  Number  of  children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age  in 
1867  was  7,294,  of  whom  3,409  pupils  in  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  2,771. 

Present  population :  Number  of  children  of  school  age  between  four  and  sixteen, 
7,846.  Number  in  public  schools,  4,047 ;  number  in  private  and  Catholic  schools,  1,393^ 
making  5,690.  Of  the  remaining  2,156  children  out  of  school,  some  are  under  six  years* 
and  some  have  left  school. 

There  are  ten  district  schools  and  a  high  school,  grammar  school,  and  one  colored 
school.    The  whole  number  of  teachers,  78. 

Average  salary  of  female  teachers  in  1867  was  $377.  Whole  amount  paid  for  teachers' 
wages,  ^,217  52.  In  1869  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  was  $55,464  19.  Num- 
ber of  teachers  employed,  93. 

NORWICH 

contained,  in  1867, 1,366  pupils,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  762.    School  ex- 
penses for  that  year  were  |21,219  51.    Cost  per  pupil,  on  average  attendance,  |27  84. 

Hon.  B.  G.  NOBTHROP,  aeoretary  of  the  hoard  of  eduoaUon,  Nao  Havtn, 

CITY  SUPERINTEXPENTS. 


City. 

Name. 

Fair  Haven -- --- 

C.  S.  Bushnell. 

New  Haven  ...•.••..•.••..•••.................•••.. 

Ariel  Parish. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ''acting  visitors''  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns,  the  post  office  address  being  given  in  addition  where  it  differs  from  the  nxune  of 
the  town: 


City. 

Names. 

Hartford -.- ......•.••..•.... 

Dr.  E.  K.  Hunt. 

New  Britain 

Professor  J.  N.  Bartlett. 

Meriden,  (West  Meriden) 

W.  E.  Benham. 

Waterbury 

Rev.  J.  L.  Chirk,  D.  ZX. 
Hon.  H.  P.  Haven. 

New  London...... ....•••••..•....••................ 

Norwich 

B.  B.  Whittemore. 

Bridgeport ..•...•••...... 

Rev.  S.  Clark. 

Danbury ; 

Rev.  W.  L.  Haydent 
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City. 


Kames. 


Norwalk 

Stamford ^ 

Plymoath 

Winchester,  (West  Wineted) 

Middletown 

Yemon,  (BockviUe) 

Windhiun,  (Willimantio)  ... 
KillinglT,  (West  KilUngly)  . 

'Dexhj,  (AnaoniBk) 

Bristol 

Canton,  (CollinByille) 

Enfield 

WalMngford 

Oroton,  (Kystio  River) 

Stonington,  (Mystio  Bridge) 

litcbfield 

SaHsbory 

Tonington,  (Woloottville). . 


J.  W.  Wilson. 
John  Day  Fergnson. 
Qeor^  Langdon. 
8.  B.  Forbes. 
Henry  E.  Sawyer. 
Dr.  8. 0.  Risley. 
Bev.  H.  Winslow. 
C.  B.  TiUinghast. 
John  Lindley. 
Bev.  A.  E.  Bishop. 
Dr.  G.  F.  Lewis. 
Bev.  C.  A.  0.  Bingham. 
Franklin  Piatt. 
W.  H.  Potter. 
J.  B.  Backley. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Beckwith. 
Bev.  J.  A.  Wainwright. 
Lauren  Wetmore. 
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BEIiAWARE. 

Tnionnfltian  refl^tecting  the  schoolB  of  this  State  has  been  sought  £rom  both  official 
and  reliable  private  sources.  The  honorable  secretary  of  the  State  replies  that  "  the 
State  of  Delaware  is  unable  to  supply  reports  asked  for."  There  appears  to  be  an  ab- 
soioe  of  any  school  supervision. 


9 
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aCHOOL  uiws. 

Th«  peculiarity  of  the  school  laws  prevailing  in  Delaware  deeerres  especial  notice. 
The  present  constitution  of  the  State,  iraraed  in  1831,  contains  no  provision  for  schools 
other  than  a  brief  reference  in  section  2  of  Article  YII,  that  some  of  the  duties  of  the 
le^slature  are  to  provide  "for  establishing  schools,  and  promoting  arts  and  sciences." 

The  school  law  adopted  in  the  revised  code  of  1852  has  since  been  snbstajitially 
retained.  No  State  or  county  supervision  isprovided  for.  Educational  matters  are 
left  to  "  the  school  voters  in  each  district."  These  voters  are  the  persons  qualified  to 
vote  for  State  representatives.  They  shall  hold  a  stated  meeting  every  year  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  April,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Any  number  of  voters  is  a 
quorum,  and  their  acts  valid.  Thev  elect  a  derk  and  two  commissioners  ''to  consti- 
tute a  school  committee,"  and  resolve  by  a  mi^jtMity  of  votes  what  sum  shall  be  rsised 
for  a  school  house  or  a  firee  schooL  If  a  majority  of  voters  be  "  against  atax^  the  sum 
so  resolved  may  be  raised  by  subscription.  The  school  committee  are  sworn,  hold  office 
one  year,  with  the  following  duties : 

1.  Determine  site  of  school-house. 

2.  Keep  the  school-house  in  furniture,  fhel,  and  repair. 

3.  Provide  a  school  as  long  as  the  monev  lasts.  ''Employ  no  teacher  whom  they 
shall  not  have  just  grounds  to  believe  to  be  well  qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  English  grammar."    School  firee  to  all  white  children  over  five. 

4.  Receive,  collect,  and  apply  moneys. 

5.  To  appoint  collectors  for  the  district. 

6.  "To  do  all  acts  requisite  for  effecting  the  premises." 

The  last  section  of  the  law  directs  the  governor  yearly  to  appoint  a  superintendent 
of  free  schools  in  each  county,  who  "shall  receive  no  emolument  but  postage  and  trav- 
eling charges."  His  duties  are  defined  to  be  corresponding,  advising  and  supplying 
"forms  to  collect  information  and  to  report  to  the  general  assembly  the  state  of  the 
districts,  and  such  matters  as  he  shall  deem  proper." 

In  1855  the  property  of  colored  people  was  exempted  by  law  firom  taxation  for  school 
purposes  in  the  city  of  Wilmington.  Colored  people  have  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
be  taxed  for  and  allowed  firee  schools. 

March  1, 1861,  the  following  wm  passed: 

"Act  for  the  benefit  of  free  sohook  in  the  State  of  DeUvare. 

"Section  1.  School  committees  in  each  school  district  must  levy  in  April,  in  eadi 
district  of  New  Castle  County,  ^5 ;  Kent,  $50 ;  Sussex,  |30. 

"  Sec.  2.  M%jority  of  voters  may  vote  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $400,  exclusive  of  the 
amount  in  section  one. 

"  Sec.  3.  Minority  of  voters  may  resolve  to  raise  a  sum  not  exceeding  |500  for  build- 
ing or  repairing  school-house." 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  law,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  that  any  county 
superintendents  of  schools  have  been  appointed. 

The  population  of  Delaware,  June  1,  1870.  was  as  follows:  New  Castle  County, 
63,523 ;  Kent  County,  29,823 ;  Sussex  County,  31,704— total,  125,050. 

WILMINGTON. 

The  following  is  extracted  firom  the  annual  report  for  1809,  of  the  Hon.  Willard  Hall, 
president  of  the  board  of  education : 

"After  repeated  and  unsuccessful  struirgles,  continuing  for  half  a  century,  by  a  p<v- 
tion  of  the  community  who  desire  pubuc  schools,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  general 
assembly,  February  9, 1852,  '  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  in  Wilmington.'  Three 
months  after  this  the  first  public  school  was  established,  and  the  number  has  since 
gradually  increased  until  the  present  capacity  was  attained  of  accommodating  about 
3,000  scholars. 

"  They  commenced  by  employing  male  teachers,  but,  although  successM  in  pro- 
curing teachers  of  superior  abilitv,  they  learned  by  experience  that  femaie  teachers 
were  better,  and  they  have,  therefore,  employed  them  exclusively  for  years,  as  princi- 
pals and  assistants,  and  both  the  government  and  instruction  of  the  schools  are  re- 
ported better  for  the  change." 

The  latest  information  received  regarding  the  public  schools  of  Wilmington  is  firom 
Professor  John  C.  Harkness,  who,  writing  under  date  of  October  24,  1870,  gives  the 
following  statistics : 

"  The  Board  of  Trade  Report  gives  the  value  of  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty  , ft40  000  000 

The  value  of  taxable  prop^ty  for  school]^  is I..I!l.IimiI!        ^120|000 
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Pcpnlation,  (about) 31,000 

Children  between  six  and  twenty-one  yean  of  age 4,600 

Number  of  ebfldren  emolledinseboi^.... 3,600 

ATerage  attendance 3,900 

Number  of  schools 13 

Ayerageyearly  duration  in  weeks,  five  days  per  week 40 

Pupils  in  private  schools,  (estimated) 800  to  1,000 

Number  of  public  school  teadiers,  (females) 65 

SalaiieB  are  ftom  |900  per  annum  to 91,000 


FliORIBA. 

OBOAMIZATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  existing  school  law  was  approved  Januanr  30,  1869.  The  law  passed  both 
houses  by  a  lan;e  vote,  and  without  an  amendment  being  offered  in  either.  On  return- 
ing to  his  oonsutuents  nearly  everv  member  of  the  legulature  became  an  advocate  of 
the  noeasure.  Many  of  them,  without  distinction  of  party,  are  among  its  chief  sup- 
porters. After  it  became  a  law  no  time  was  lost  in  putting  it  into  operation.  Before 
the  members  of  the  legislature  had  left  for  their  homes  steps  were  taken  to  initiate  the 
work  in  every  county.  As  soon  as  recommendations  for  boards  of  nubile  instruction 
were  receivecL  as  provided  by  law,  the  appointments  were  made.  Many  of  the  first 
a^^ointees  did  not  accept,  and  new  selections  had  to  be  made.  Where  county  superin- 
tendents had  been  appomted,  and  had  qualified,  organizations  were  speedily  effected. 
In  other  cases  temporary  organizations  were  formed,  and  suitable  persons  were  pro- 
posed to  the  governor  for  appointment  to  the  superintendency.  Then  the  boards  orsan- 
uedL  Boards  of  instruction  have  been  appointed  in  all  the  counties  but  one.  ^om 
this  county  no  suggestions  have  been  received  on  the  subject.  Organizations  have 
been  completed  intwenty-six  counties.  Schools  have  been  opened  in  an  equal  number. 
Eleven  counties  are  wantiof;  county  superintendents,  qualified  and  commissioned  to 
act.  Eight  have  not  organized  for  want  of  these  officers.  The  census  returns  have 
been  received  from  twenty-six.  The  assessors  in  several  have  failed  to  take  the  census. 
There  are  over  250  schools  in  operation,  having  an  attendance  of  over  7,500  pupils. 
Private  schools  have  generally  been  merged  in  me  schools.  Their  numben  have  im- 
mediately increased.    Some  have  doubled,  others  have  quadrupled  their  attendance. 
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Fifteen  counties  baYe  levied.no  tax. .  In  nine  of  theae,  icliaQle  haye  beea  oqgAiiiMd  ami 
snstained  by  private. conttibationa,  nnder  tba  law4 

Many  obstacles  bad^  pf  conise^  to  bo  xiYesoome^  juneiag'  inm  IgBoiMMse  and  old  pre- 
jodioee;  and  tbougb,  as .  yet,  moob  remains  to  be  done,  it  cannot  be  denied  tbat  nee 
Bobools  are  rapidly  gaining  £ftYor  with  the  people.  Mncb  of  the  progress  is  due  to  the 
zeal  and  discretion,  which  oonnty  snpenoteiuleiitsand  members  of  the  boards  of  publio 
instructien  have  displayed  in  the  exercise  of  their  poweiB.  The  State  sspenntendent 
remarks :  **  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  tthe  svstem  will  triumph^  and,  beeom- 
ing  a  part  of  the  permanent  polity  of  the  State,  will  endure-^  bless inroogh  party 
changes  and  successive  administrations.^ 

THE  SEIONABIES. 

Of  these  there  are  at  present  tivo,  viz:  The  East  Florida  Seminary  and  the  West 
Florida  Seminary.  These  institutions  are  in  operation  under  the  law  which  created 
them.  The  £ast  Florida  Seminary  was  removed  to  Gainesville  in  1867.  There  were 
for  the  first  term  100  pupils^  includmff  6  State  pupils.  For  the  scholastic  year  1867- 6& 
there  were  about  80  pupus,  including  o  State  pupus  or  beneficiaries.  For  1868-^69  there 
were  75  pupils,  including  5  beneficiaries.  The  present  attendance  is  90,  with  but  one 
beneficiary.  Forty  of  these  are  in  the  primaiv  department,  which  is  sustained  by  the 
county  board  of  instruction.  The  teachers  who  have  received  their  education  at  this 
seminary  have  all  been  very  successful.  From  the  report  of  the  West  Florida  Semi- 
nary we  glean  the  following : 

''After  a  suspension  of  twelve  months,  (1868  '69,)  and  the  appointment  of  a  new 
board  by  the  governor,  this  institution  was  reopened  on  the  first  Monday  of  October 
last  with  a  corps  of  six  teachers.  After  mature  deliberation  it  was  determined  i» 
abolish  the  system  of  charging  for  tuition,  and  make  the  school  free.  This  has  lai|;ely 
increased  the  attendance.  The  annual  expenses  have  amounted  to  $7^000,  ($5,500  for 
teachers'  salaries,  and  $1,500  for  repairs  and  incidental  expenses.)  Dunng  the  scholas- 
tic year  1869-70  the  number  of  pupils  was  148 ;  73  in  the  male  department,  and  75  in 
the  female  department.  About  one-third  are  in  the  academic  department.  The  semi- 
nary is  now  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the 
war. 

SCHOOL  AND  SEMmABT  LAIOMB. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  sold :  School  lands,  3,290  acres,  bringing  $5,561  44 : 
seminary  lands,  270  acresL  bringing  $641  34.  There  are  supposed  to  be  about  600,006 
acres  of  school  and  seminary  lands  remaining  unsold,  but  the  exact  amount  is  not 
obtainable. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEOB  LANDS. 

The  scrip  representing^  these  lands  cannot  be  lo<;ated  in  this  State,  because  the  gov- 
ernment Ifmds  lying  in  it  are  reserved  fi>r  homestead^  entry,  nor  can  the  State,  by  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  locate  the  same  within  the  limits  of  any  other  State,  or  any  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  but  itaassigBees  may  thus  looate  said  land  scrip. 

AID  KECBlVfiD  FROM  TSR  UMi'llCD  8TJKTB8'  flOVBRNMRMT* 

Assistance  received  through  the  agency  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was  as  follows: 
Rent  was  paid  during  the  month  of  December  for  buildings,  at  the  rate  of  $10  each,  ic 
the  several  counties,  as  follows:  Alachua,  16;  Clay,  9;  Cmumbia,  7;  Duval,  9;  Frank- 
lin, 4;  GUidsden,  15;  Nassau,  5;  Orange,  8;  Walton,  2;  making  a  total  of  75.  This 
sum,  although  nominally  appropriated  for  rent,  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  teachers^ 
salaries. 

Twenty  school  buildings,  accommodiiting  about  2,500  pupils,  have  been  construoted ' 
by  the  general  gevemment  during  the  years  1868-^,  »t  an  outlay  of  $52,600. 

THS  PBABCa>r  FDKD. 

The  foUowing  geneions  offers  have  beea  made  by  Dr.  Sears,  general  agent  of  me 
fund:  St.  Angosuoe,  $1,000;  Jacksonville,  $1,000;  Monticello,  |700;  Appalachicola, 
|500;  Lake  C3ty«  $650;  Barton,  $300;  Tallahassee,  $1,000;  Quincy,  $600;  Madison. 
$500;  MsTJanna,  $400;  making  a  total  of  $6,650.  Most  of  these  places  have  complied 
with  the  terms  preposed,  opened  the  schools,  and  received  their  proportion  of  the  mn- 
nificeaee.  Several  others  nave  made  application  for  assistance.  A  pledge  of  9,300 
Tplumes  haa  also  been  made  fbom  the  fundi 
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omsBAL  XDuoAiioir AL  OTArasncs. 

The  retonis  luKw'bMB  leMivied  fimm  twenty-^ght  eoonties*  Soma  of  them  appear 
to  be  incomplete. 

Komber  in  twenty-fiT«  ooimtiee  between  four  and  twenfey-ane  yeais. 38, 400 

Vnmber  in  three  counties  iixegularly  reported 3,500 

Total  in  twenty-eight  counties 41,900 

Total  number  of  schools  reported  in  operation  bdfore  the  Ist  December,  1869^  175 
total  number  in  operation  January  1, 1870,  over  250 ;  total  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance, 7,575. 

Betnms  firom  seyen  Counties,  giving  the  most  complete  and  accurate  reports,  show 
that  in  a  registration  of  2,543  pupils,  there  are  fatherless  530,  or  more  than  1  in  50  of 
the  whole :  motherless  176,  or  more  than  1  in  15  of  the  whole ;  orphans  88,  or  more 
than  1  in  29  of  the  whole.    The  schools  havQ  an'  average  of  29  pupils  each. 

Common  school  fund: 

Principal • $216,335  80 

Increase  from  sales  sixteenth  sections  land ; »....%       5,561  44  • 

Increase  ftom  fines  collected  ..«. >. • 1,447  05 

Increase  from  public  lands  forfeited ^.^.^v^. .r.^...^...^.  251  01 

Total 1223,595  80 

Interest  on  common  school  fimd  in  treasutfer^  hands $14,145  13 

Interest  due  and  collectable,  about....  ^..... .^ ^. ..«.  ^...^      24, 000  00 

Interest  liable  to  disbursement  to  oommon' schools .^. .«,. ..    $38, 145  13 


Expenditures: 

On  accoont  of  schools  for  freedmen  taught  in  1868 .^..v.. .*«—*•  $5,486  85 

IneidentaU, traveling  expenses,  dec ^«.*.^«.^^.. «...•«  302  16 

Total $5,789  01 

Seminary  fund: 

Principal ^...^..w...* $73,292  45 

Increase  from  sales  of  seminary  lands ......r 641  34 

Total .^....-.-.#^*,.*.- $73,933  79 


Annual  interest,  equally  divided  between  the  two  seminaries,  about $6, 000  00 

Expenditures  in  favor  of  £ast  Florida  Seminary 2,800  OC 

Expenditures  in  favor  of  West  Florida  Seminary 5,073  72 

Interest  due  and  collectable •^r*^.^..^ 10,513  4€ 

Interest  due  and  payable  to  East  Florida  Seminary $10,460  90 

Interest  due  and  payable  to  West  Florida  Seininaiy. 52  50 

10,513  40 

Appropriated  by  legislature  to  common  schools • $50,000  OC 
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Table  ofoounHen,  county  mtperiniendeiUBf  and  genmU  HaU$ik$  tf  Florida,  May,  1870. 
*Hoii.  C.  Thubston  Crass,  tyq^eriniendent  pydtUe  imgtrwOiiin,  Jaek$(mvUU, 
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County. 

Name. 

Post  office. 

1 
J 

1 

1 

< 

i 

AlACbOA 

ft.  F.  HalliilAy  ........ 

OalnesTille... 
Olnatee 

S3 

1.400 

1.916 

98 

13.850 

Baker 

Biadford 

J.  B.  Biobard 

LakeBntler.. 
St.Lncie 

14 

' 

Brevftrd 

CaUiOQii    

Lakeaiy!... 

<;iay 

0.  Bndincton 

10 
9 

50d 

S,41d 
8,107 

****594' 

966 
460 

10 
0 

C<^iiniUa 

I>ad6 

W.fi.  Benest 

Daval 

W.L.Coan 

Jaokaonrille.. 
Penaacola 

Jasper 

Brooksville... 

9S 
6 

5 
16 
5 

74# 
994 
106 
500 

99 
6 

5 
17 

ICiKwm^iA      ■ 

A.  J.Piokard 

Pranklin 

F.M.  Bryan 

Oadsden 

Wf  H.  Crane , . 

3,475 
1,373 

641 

s;ooo 

Hemuido 

HiUsboro 

Tampa 

8»5 

Holmea 

Cerro  Oordo  . . 

JaoIuoo 

T.  Weat 

Marianpa  , . . 

jeffenon  ...... 

R.  Mea^ham 

Montlcello.... 
Mcintosh 

10 

S,640 

990 

10 

Lafliyette 

XieoD 

Heniy  R.  Holmes 

C.H.  Peaioe 

Tallahassee... 

Levyville 

Bristol 

15 
IS 

177 

650 

494 

5,000 

069 

400 

18 
14 

8.000 

Levy 

George  8.  Leavitt 

liber^ 

Madiaon 

iDennis  Eagan 

Madison 

Ocala     ., 

6 

350 

300 

6 

8,600 

Marion .    . 

H.  E.  RommU 

Hanatee 

Honroe . . . .  ^ . . . 

JohnF.Bartholf 

Manatee 

Key  West 

9 

41 

9 

990 

KaiMian     .  . 

J.  C.  Emerson 

Femandina... 
Orlando 

7 

916 

385 

755 

1,048 

400 

300 

7 

9,800 

Orange  

Polk 

W.  A-Lovell 

Patnam 

W.C.Snow 

Santa  Rosa  .... 

Mllt/m 

St.  JOlina    r  -  r  -  T  - 

0.  Bronson 

8t  Angostine 
Snmterville  .. 

4 

010 

999 

904 

3 

Bnniter  t ...... . 

Snwannee 

Taylor 

James  S.  Wi^tif^niii*  'T 

Hooston 

S 

8 
1 
5 

878 
540 
491 

788 

60 
930 

90 
195 

9 
8 

1 
5 

Vohiala 

"^ak^illa 

Wm.  F.  Bdokner 

D.  W.Core 

Shell  Point.... 

"iooo 

Walton........ 

Washington... 

J.  L.  Boss 

Vernon 

K.  B.— Where  blanks  ooonr  no  organisation  exists,  or  no  InlbrmMlon  has  been  reoeiTed. 
*  Beoently  deceased. 


GEORGIA. 

PBABODT  FUND  (DB.  SEABS)  BBPOBT. 

The  oify  of  SaYannali  has  receiyed  the  past  year  $1,500,  which  is  reduced  the  present 
year  to  $1,000;  Colmnbns  received  this  year  $1,500  instead  of  $2,000  last ;  the  city  of 
Atlanta,  after  mnch  effort,  was  induced  to  appropriate  $50,000  for  firee  schools,  receivinflr 
aid  fh>m  the  fhnd  of  $2,000.  There  is  a^Mod  normal  school  in  the  city  for  colored 
teachers,  the  building  oi  which  cost  over  |^,000.  The  ftind  made  provision  for  10  pu- 
pils, allowing  $50  to  each.  The  usual  amount  of  aid  has  been  offerod  Tunnel  Hill,  but 
the  conditions  are  not  complied  with.  The  city  of  Auffusta  is  offered  $1,000,  upon  con- 
dition of  the  schools  being  properly  graded  and  placed  under  a  superintendent ;  terms 
not  yet  complied  with,  rour  thousand  dollars  a  year  are  allowed  by  the  fund  for  the 
education  of  colored  people  in  the  State.  From  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  schools  of  Savannah,  it  appears  that  in  October,  1368,  four  primary,  three  inter- 
mediate, two  grammar,  and  two  high  schools  were  in  operation  there;  a  provision 
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quite  insiifflcient  for  the  number  <»f  ohildren.    Another  grammar  school  has  since  been 
a4ded. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  NoTcmber  17,  I860,  for 
the  pnrpose  of  recommending  changes  in  the  law,  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
at  the  previous  annual  meeting  was  adopted.     The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  . 
repcHt,  many  suggestions  of  which  will  probably  be  incorp<»rated  in  the  law  of  the 
reconstructed  State. 

The  advantages  of  the  free-school  system  are  strongly  set  forth,  and  also  some  of  the 
difficulties  the  people  of  Georgia  have  to  contend  with  in  the  education  of  the  youth : 

1.  Poverty.  '^According  to  the  report  of  the  comptroller  general,  there  were  in  Geor- 
gia in  1860,  slaves  to  the  number  of  456,540.  These  slaves,  at  an  average  of  $500  each, 
were  worth  |229,270,000.  Large  as  is  this  sum,  we  doubt  whether  it  is  more  than  one- 
half  the  ag^gate  of  the  entire  losses  of  the  State."  They  are  now  citizens,  and  them- 
selves needing  education,  and  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  State  demand  that  they 
shall  be  educated. 

2.  The  impossibility  of  educating  white  and  colored  children  in  the  same  schools, 
consequent  upon  **  an  invincible  repugnance  in  the  minds  of  both,"  entailing  a  double 
eiqpense  for  separate  schools. 

3.  Sparseness  of  population,  which  they  propose  to  remedy  by  migratory  schools. 

4.  Alleged  iivjustice  in  educational  tax.  ^ 

PLAN  PBOPOSED. 

A  State  commissioner  and  board  of  education  to  be  appointed.  The  commissioner 
to  be  chairman  of  the  boardj  who  should  be  his  legal  advisefe.  The  commissioner  to 
superintend  the  educational  mterests  of  the  State,  collect  information,  make  report  to 
the  general  assembly,  receive  a  salary,  and  have  an  office  at  the  seat  of  government. 
The  governor  and  comptroller  general  to  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  board.  Other 
members  chosen  from  the  general  assembly.  Also  a  county  board  of  seven,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people ;  said  lM>ard  to  appoint  a  county  commissioner  to  superintend  the 
educationcd  aftairs  in  the  county.  Commissioners  to  act  as  examiners,  meet  twice  a 
year,  examine  teachers,  gnmt  licenses,  &c.  In  thinlv  settled  districts,  two  or  more 
school-houses  within  the  district,  schools  migrating  trom  one  to  another.  People  of 
the  district  to  provide  school-houses.  Trustees  chosen  by  vote  of  people.  Separate 
schools  for  white  and  colored  in  all  cases.  Colored  people,  if  they  prefer,  to  have  their  own 
county  officers  and  trustees.  Normal  schools  as  soon  as  possible,  two  for  white  pupils, 
one  for  male  and  one  for  female,  and  one  for  colored  pnpus.  School  revenue  to  be  ob- 
tained from  poll-tax,  taxes  upon  property,  and  volimtary  taxation.  Taxes  from  colored 
people  to  be  set  apart  for  colored  schools,  with  an  equal  amount  from  general  frind. 

llie  following  statement  of  the  history  of  education  in  Georgia,  by  Hon.  Martin  V. 
Calvin,  Augusta,  Georgia,  is  added : 

**  Our  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1777~a  few  months  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  fifty-fourth  section  thereof  declares, '  schools  shall  be  erected  in 
each  county,  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State.'  On  the  3l8t  of  July,  1783, 
the  legislature  appropriated  1,000  acres  of  land  to  each  county  for  the  support  of  free 
schoo£.  In  1784  the  general  assembly  appropriated  40,000  acres  of  land  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  college  or  university.  The  umversity  was  chartered  in  1785.  The  preamble 
to  the  charter  was  as  follows,  and,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Church,  would  do  nonor  to 
any  legislature,  and  will  stand  a  monument  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  those  who 
frauned  it,  and  those  who  adopted  it : 

*'<  As  it  is  the  distinguished  happiness  of  free  governments  that  civil  order  should 
be  the  result  of  choice,  and  not  necessity,  and  the  common  wishes  of  the  people  be- 
come the  laws  of  the  land,  their  public  prosperity  and  even  existence  very  much* 
depend  upon  suitably  forming  the  minds  and  morals  of  their  citizens.  When  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  general  are  viciously  disposed  and  unprincipled,  and  their  conduct 
disorderly,  a  free  government  will  be  attended  with  greater  convulsions  and  evils  more 
horrid  than  the  wild  uncultivated  state  of  nature.  It  can  onl^  bo  happy  where  the 
public  principles  and  opinions  are  properly  directed  and  their  manners  regulated. 
This  is  an  influence  beyond  the  stretch  of  laws  and  punishments,  and  can  be  claimed 
only  by  religion  and  education.  It  should,  therefore,  be  among  the  first  olj^jects  of 
those  who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity  to  encourage  and  support  the  prin* 
cmles  of  religion  and  mondity,  and  early  to  place  the  youth  under  the  forming  hand 
of  society,  that  by  instruction  they  may  be  molded  to  the  love  of  virtue  and  good 
order.  Sending  them  abroad  to  other  countries  for  education  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose, is  too  humiliating  an  acknowledgment  of  the  ignorance  or  inferiority  of  our 
own,  and  will  always  be  the  cause  of  so  great  foreign  attachments  that,  upon  princi- 
ples of  policy,  it  is  inadmissible.' 

''An  act  appropriating  1,000  acres  for  the  endowment  of  each  of  thd  county  acade- 
mies was  passed  in  1792. 

''  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  (|350,000)  wore  appropriated  in  1817  for 
the  support  of  '  poor  schools.' 
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^l>t:  Chuich,  in  > ket«B bqfiare  thp  qe«!gl» Hirtarioal  Society,  in  184^  j;ave  utter- 
ance to  a  tmth  which  is  all  the  more  obvious  by  lapse  of  years,  when  he  said : 

"  *  Had  we  carried  out  the  views  of  her  «arly  patriots  and  the  Iramers  of  onr  first 
constitution,  Georgia  would  now  have  a  system  of  education  e^ual,  if  not  superior, 
to  that  of  any  Stote^  in  the  Union/ 

"  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centoiy  has  elapsed  since  these  words  were  spoken,  and  yet 
nothing  of  a  rei^y  nositive  character  has  been  done  to  attain  the  mark  of  our  hich 
calling,  the  demanos  of  the  ]>eople,  thcongk  oonventions,  to  th^  contrary  notwiUi- 
standing.'' 

The  latest  communication  to  this  office,  firom  a  leading  educator  in  Georgia,  gives  an 
encouraging  account  of  the  prospect  that  an  excellent  school  law  will  soon  go  into 
operation  in  that  State,  which  has  just  passed  the  legislature.  At  present  Savannah 
and  Columbus  are  the  Only  cities  in  the  State  that  have  school  systems  worthy  of  the 
name.  Augusta,  Atlanta,  and  Macon,  however,  are  last  coming  forward  in  the  adop- 
tion of  better  systems  tnan  have  heretofore  existed.  The  public  schools  have  been 
operated  throughout  the  State  under  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "poor  school 
law,''  administSed  by  the  board  of  education  in  each  county,  oomposed  of  the  ordinary 
— ^an  officer  peculiar  to  this  State— and  a  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the 
supreme  court.  Under  this  system  teachers  receive  seven  cents  per  day  for  each  pupil 
in  actual  attendance;  paid  once  per  annum,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Salaried  teachers 
are  the  exceptions. 

Colonel  J.  B.  Lewis,  State  school  commissioner,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Il^IillfOIS. 


The  following  information  is  taken  from  the  seventh  biennial  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  pnl^c  instruction,  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  embracing  the  years  1867-'o8 : 

1867.  1868. 

Number  t>f  white  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six 

and  twenty-one  years 781,944  826,820 

Number  of  colored  persons  between  six  and  twenty-one, ....           5, 472  6, 210 

Number  of  public  school-houses  in  the  State 9, 910  10,  B81 

Number  of  private  schools  in  the  State 546  584 

Number  offree  schools  in  the  State.. 10,159  10,705 

Number  of  scholars  attending., 684,073  706,780 

Number  of  male  scholars  attending 352,609  367,450 

Number  of  female  scholars  attendmg 331,464  339,330 

Average  daily  attendance 246,864  269,766 

Number  of  teachers  employed 18,001  19,037 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed • 7,402  8,240 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 10,599  10,774 

Average  monthly  compensation  paid  male  teachers $35  60  $42  40 

Average  monthly  compensation  paid  female  teachers 2640  3280 

Average  number  of  months  schools  have  been  kept  ...*......               7. 2  7.3 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries.. 58,518  52,251 

Total  amount  expended  for  ccmunon  schools $5, 571, 703  $6, 430, 881 

Total  amount  received  for  common  schools 5, 707, 810  6, 896, 879 

Total  common  school  fiind  of  the  State,  Sept.  30, 1868 6,348,538  32 

Number  of  counties  in  which  teadierr  institutes  have  been 

held ,.                67  7J 

Number  of  counties  in  wiiich  no  teaohers'  institutes  have  been 

held 35  31 

Number  of  teachers  attending  institutes 5,129  6,120 

Amount  appropriated  for  teachers'  institutes $2, 175  $1, 814 

Number  of  schools  visited  during  the  year  by  county  superin- 
tendents            8,245  8,73a 

Number  of  schools  not  visited  daring  the  year  by  county  su- 

periutendents 1,552  1,364 

Average  annual  compensation  of  county  superintendents ....            $872  $929 

COMMON  SCHOOL  BSVENUES. 

The  aggregate  of  common  school  revenues,  received  in  each  of  the  last  four  years,  is 
as  follows: 

In  1865 $3,316,739 

In  1866 4,445,1.30 


$7,761,869 
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Fram  the  above  ii-vill  be  seen  that  the  eommon  aebeol  feraiiie  ef  1667<exeeed6d 
that  of  1866  bv  an  amount  equal  to  move  than  38  per  oent.;  the  reivenae  of  1868  ex- 
ceeded that  of  1B67  by  over  20  per  oent.,  while  the  leveiMie  of  1868  exeeeded  tha^  of 
1866  by  12,451,749,  being  over  50  per  cent,  increase  in  two  yean;  and  the  total  reyenae 
of  1867-^68,  the  two  yean  embraced  in  tbe.pieeeat  report,  exceeds  the  total  of  1865-'66 
by  $4,842,820,  or  more  than  62  per  cent. 

In  1867  there  was  raised  by  local  district  taxation,  ix  eommon  school  pnrposes,  the 
som  of  $3,533,133;  and,  in  1868,  the  sum  so  raised  was $4250,679,  amoiintii^r)  for  the 
two  yeara  embra<M9d  in  the  present  x^^rt^  to  $7,783,812.  The  whole  amount  raised  by 
dietnct  taxes,  during  the  preceding  two  yoars,  was  $4,748,105,  diowinff  an  increase  for 
the  two  yeara  of  nearly  64  per  centum.  The  whole  amount  laised  by  district  taxes,  in 
the  ten  years  ending  September  30, 1866,  was  $13,000,166,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  amount  so  raised  in  the  last  two  years  was  more  than  half  (neari^  60  per  cent. ) 
of  the  whole  sum  raised  during  the  preceding  ten  yean.  The  amount  raited  by  iooal 
taxes,  in  each  of  the  yeara  covered  by  this  leporty  was  five  times  more  than  the  amount 
of  State  tax  funds  distributed  in  those  yeara  respeetiv^y,  and  nearly  double  the 
whole  amount  of  all  other  school  revenues  received  in  the  same  time*  Seven  millions 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve  dollara  is  a  vast 
sum  of  money  to  be  nosed  in  two  yeara  for  common  schools,  the  ^^reater  portion  of  it 
raised  by  taxes  self-imposed.  It  is  believed  that  the  figures  in  this  report,  on  this  sub- 
jecty  are  without  a  paiall^  in  the  whole  history  of  free  schools  on  this  continent. 

SCHOOL  ISTAnSIICS. 

At  no  other  point  in  the  manipulation  of  school  statistics  are  mistakes  so  likely  to 
occur  as  in  the  calculation  of  averages ;  and  yet,  upon  these  we  must  chieflv  rely  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  general  condition  and  progress  of  Uie  school  system  ot  a  State. 
In  order  to  lessen  the  onances  of  mistakes  as  much  as  possible,  the  diatrict,  township, 
and  county  offlcera  during  the  yeara  1867-68  were  required  to  report  no  averages  at  all, 
but  simply  to  send  the  original  data  to  the  superintendent.  All  the  averaffes,  then, 
contained  in  the  report  for  these  yeara  have  been  calculated  in  the  office  of  &e  super- 
intendent. 

The  whole  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State  in  1868  was  10,705,  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  school  to 77  of  the  white  children,  between  six-and twenty-one  yearaof  age. 
The  grand  total  number  of  days  school  was  taught  in  1868  was  reported  to  be  1,783^856, 
or  an  average  of  seven  and  three-tenths  months. 

As  an  assistance  in  the  comprehension  of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  common 
school  work  of  the  State,  it  is  estimated  that  the  ag^egate  service  of  all  the  teachera 
in  the  State  for  the  year  1868  was  equal  to  the  service  of  one  teacher  for  5,243  year% 
counting  every  day  in  the  year ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  order  to  have  taught  as  many  days 
as  were  taught  by  the  public  school  teachera  of  Illinois,  in  1866,  a  sinSe  teacher  would 
have  been  obliged  to  open  his  school  1,460  yeara  before  the  creataon  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  received  Bible  chronology,  and  to  have  taught  continuously  to  the 
present  ume. 

ATIEMDAMCB. 

The  number  of  white  childr^i  in  the  State  between  six  and  twenty-one  yean  of  age 
in  1868,  being  826,820,  and  the  number  attendingr  that  year  706,780,  it  appeara  that 
120,040  children^  or  nearly  17  per  cent,  of  the  wh^  number,  failed  to  improve  the  ad- 
vantages of  education.  A  large  deduction  should,  however,  be  made,  ftom  the  fact  that 
t^  area  of  legal  eligibility  to  the  public  schools  is  ver>  large,  covering  the  wh<^  period 
from  six  to  twenly-one,  while  the  period  of  actual  and  general  attendance  does  not 
extend  much  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  But  even  after  mi^ng  the  necessary 
deducti<ms  upon  this  ^und,  the  evil  of  non-attendanoe  is  most  lamentable.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  to  a  sohool  m  1867  was  24,^ ;  in  2868  it  was  25  A. 

DISTRICTS. 

The  whole  number  of  sehool  districts  for  the  year  1867  was  10,620,  and  for  the  year 
1868  was  10,580.  The  number  which  complied  with  the  condition  of  the  law  necessary 
to  a  receipt  of  school  funds,  viz.,  a  maintenance  of  a  free  school  lor  six  months  in  each 
year,  was,  in  1867, 9,624,  or  90  p^  cent,  of  the  whole  number;  in  1868  it  was  10>117,  ox 
more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  districts. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  districts  in  1867,  only  about  41  per  cent,  are  reported  as 
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havinff  kepi  ^  records  of  the  district  in  a  pimctiiAl,  <»derly,  and  reliable  maimer,  as 
provi&d  lor  by  law.  In  1868  the  per  cent,  of  dlBtriots  r^orted  ae  having  complied 
with  this  provision  had  increased  to  abont  45.  In  its  lelation  to  the  accnracv  of  statas- 
tical  returns,  and  to  the  general  business  of  the  district,  this  remissness  is  deplorable, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  township  system  is  believed  to  be  the  only  effectual  remedy  for 
the  evil. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  loeal  districts,  as  a  whole,  is  flftvorable.  In  1868, 3,948 
districts  are  reported  as  being  in  debt,  while  5.400  had  balance6  in  their  treasuries.  A 
large  portion  of  the  indebtedness  is  for  new  school-houses,  grounds,  and  furniture,  &c 

PRIVATB  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  private  schools  has  decreased  rapidly  during  the  last  four  years,  until 
1868,  when  there  is  an  apparent  increase  of  38  over  the  last  year.  This  is  only  apparent, 
not  actual,  and  is  due  to  an  imperfect  enumeration  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  large 
number  of  private  schools  in  that  city  is  partly  caused  by  the  inadeouate  accommoda- 
tions afforded  by  the  public  schools.  So  extraordinary  is  the  growth  of  the  city,  that 
although  several  large  new  school  buildings  are  added  every  year,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  seats  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  population.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  private  schools  in  tne  State  over  23  per  cent,  are  m  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Exclusive  of  that  city,  only  2^  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  State  belong  to  private 
schools.  Tried,  therefore,  by  tiie  test  of  the  relative  number  and  condition  of  private 
schools,  the  progress  and  popularity  of  our  system  of  public  education  must  be  regarded 
as  eminently  satisfactory. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  returns  show  but  565  graded  schools  in  1867,  and  634  in  1868,  or  about  5  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  in  1867,  and  6  per  cent,  in  1868.  This  small  proportion  of  graded 
schools  furnishes  an  impressive  practical  argument  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 
independent  local  district  system.  But  while  the  adoption  of  the  township  system 
would  remove  all  organic  obstacles  to  the  genersJ  prevalence  of  graded  schools,  it  would 
not  remove  the  misapprehension,  prejudice,  and  indifference  which  so  largely  obtain 
in  respect  to  the  improved  kinds  of  schools  and  methods  of  instruction.  To  accom- 
plish tnis,  other  agencies  must  be  used. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  colored  children  in  the  State  is  estimated  to  be  about  7,000,  or  a  little 
less  than  one-twentieth  that  of  the  white.  For  the  education  of  these  children  the  gen- 
eral school  law  makes  virtually  no  provision.  By  the  discriminating  terms  employed 
throughout  the  statute,  it  is  plainly  the  intention  to  exclude  them  from  a  joint  partici- 
pation in  the  benefits  of  the  free-school  system.  Except  as  referred  to  by  the  terms 
which  imply  exclusion,  they  are  wholly  ignored  in  all  the  common-school  legislation  of 
the  State.  The  purport  of  that  one  section  (the  eightieth)  is  that  the  amount  of  aXL 
school  taxes  collected  from  persons  of  color  shall  be  paid  back  to  them ;  it  does  not  say 
what  use  shall  be  made  of  the  mone^  so  refunded,  although  the  intention  (if  there  was 
any)  may  be  presumed  to  be  that  it  should  be  used  for  separate  schools  for  colored 
children.  But  if  that  was  the  object  it  has  not  been  attained,  except  in  a  few  instances^ 
for  two  reasons :  first,  the  school  taxes  paid  by  persons  of  color  are  not  generally  re- 
turned to  them;  and  second,  even  when  they  are  refunded  there  are  not  colored 
children  enough,  except  in  a  few  places,  to  form  separate  schools.  In  some  of  the  cities 
and  larger  towns,  where  the  schools  are  under  special  acts  and  municipal  ordinances, 
the  education  of  colored  children  is  provided  for  in  a  manner  worthy  a  just  and  Christian 
people  'j  and  in  many  other  instances  the  efforts  of  the  colored  people  to  provide  schools 
for  their  children  are  heartily  seconded.  But  the  larger  portion  of  the  aggr^ate  num- 
ber of  colored  people,  bein^  ^peroed  throughout  the  State  in  small  groups  of  one,  two, 
and  three  families,  insufficient  to  maintain  separate  schools,  are  wi&out  the  means  of 
education  for  their  children.  They  are  trying  by  conventions,  petitions,  and  appeals 
to  reach  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  see  if  anytiiing  can 
be  done  for  them.  The  State  Teachers'  Association  have  adopted  a  resolution  to  the 
effect, "  that  the  distinctive  word  <  white'  in  the  school  law,  and  the  eightieth  section 
of  the  same,  are  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  the  principle  on  which  the  school  sy  st^n 
is  based,  and  should  be  repealed." 

In  1867,  756  school-houses  were  erected,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  tl,139,62a  The 
iiumber  built  in  1868  was  653,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  |1,236,890. 

In  summing  up  the  points  considered  in  this  general  survey  of  the  school  statistics 
the  superintendent  says: 

"  We  find  a  lari^  increase  in  the  number  of  school-going  children ;  in  the  number  of 

graded  schools ;  m  the  whole  number  of  school-houses,  and  the  number  and  character 

«  of  the  new  ones  built ;  in  the  average  duration  of  the  schools }  in  the  whole  number  of 
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free  schools ;  in  the  nnmber  of  scholars ;  in  the  grand  total  of  attendance  and  in  the 
average  attendance ;  in  the  whole  nnmber  of  teachers  of  e^h  sex ;  in  the  amonnt  of 
sehoolreTennes  received  from  all  sonrces,  especially  from  dlstoict  taxes ;  in  the  aTerage 
excellence  and  cost  of  new  school  building ;  in  the  average  wages  paid  teaohezs,  both 
male  and  female ;  and  in  the  amounts  paid  lespeetiyely  for  sites  and  grounds,  repairs 
and  improvements,  fomitore,  apparatus  and  libraries.'' 

Educational  conventions  of  remarkable  interest  have  been  held  since  the  last  bien- 
nial report,  the  outgrowth  of  which  haa  been  ^e  permanent  organization  of  co-opera- 
tive educational  associations. 

THE  STATE  ASSOCIATB>N  OF  COUNTY  6UPB&INTENDENT8  OF  SCHOOLS, 

which  holds  one  session  annuaDy,  of  from  two  to  three  days,  met  in  1867  at  Bloomington. 
The  superintendents  of  forty-two  counties  were  present,  and  the  meeting  was  very 
earnest  and  spirited.  The  meeting  of  the  asaociation  for  1868  was  hedd  in  the  city  of 
Aurora,  Kane  County,  and  had  an  attendence  of  forty-three  county  superintendents. 
This  assoeiatlon  has  now  become  a  permanent  educational  force  in  the  State,  one  that 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  without  serious  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  common 
schools. 

COUNTY  TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTE. 

In  the  two  years  included  in  this  report,  290  institutes  have  been  held  in  seventy* 
nine  di£Eerent  counties,  leaving  but  twenty-three  counties  in  which  no  institute  was 
held  either  in  1867  or  1868.  Tnis  number  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other  biennial 
period.  It  is  eamestlv  recommended  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  no  deduction  in 
teachers'  salaries  shall  occur  fur  time  spent  at  institutes. 

THE  STATE  TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTE. 

Another  auxiliary  educational  force  of  great  promise  has  been  recently  organized 
under  the  above  name.  The  first  meeting  was  held  August  1, 1864.  The  second  was 
held  Angast  5, 1867,  and  continued  four  weeks ;  a  year  after  a  third  session  was  held, 
whidi  continued  two  weeks.  The  second  meeting  had  an  attendance  of  100,  among 
whom  were  aome  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  State.  A  vote  was  passed  inviting  the 
teachers  to  write  out  a  synopsis  of  the  lessons  tJiey  gave;,  for  publication,  with  the  cat- 
alogue, which  was  done,  and  500  copies  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  institute, 
ppbe  boNok  contained  194  pages  and  was  sold  for  $1  per  copy*  M^bers  of  the  institate 
and  man^  other  teachers  were  so  easer  to  obtain  copies  that  the  whole  edition  was  eI^ 
hausted  in  less  than  six  months.  At  the  second  meeting  of  tiie  institute  248  names  of 
members  were  enrolled.  The  object  of  the  institute  is  to  strengthen  and  encourage 
teachera,  arouse  enthusiasm  in  their  w<ffk,  and  to  present  to  tl^m  new  thooghts  on 
teaching,  objects  which  have  been  fully  Justified  by  results. 

THE  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  TBACHEBS'  ASSOCIATION 

is  another  recently  organized  educational  force,  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
■outhem  portion  of  the  State.  Among  other  questions  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  this 
institute  was  the  need  of  a  State  normal  school  for  Southern  Illinois. 

COUNTY  NOR3CAL  SCHOOLS 

have  been  established  within  the  past  two  years  in  three  counties  of  the  State,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing,  with  the  least  possible  aelay,  better  qualified  teachers  for  the  com- 
mon district  schools  of  the  respective  counties  which  may  adopt  the  plan,  which  will 
m  in  eflfoet  a  perpetual  local  institution  of  the  highest  order,  which  teachers  can 
wend  a  few  months  in  the  year,  or  when  their  schools  are  not  in  session,  and  more 
jthoronghly  prepare  themselves  for  their  work.  The  ftdl  course  of  study  is  not  to  exceed 
)two  years,  of  three  terms  each,  while  shorter  and  special  courses  are  to  be  provided  for 
jthose  who  want  them.  The  plan  proposes  that  county  normal  sdiools  should  become, 
fto  a  certain  extent,  preparatory  schools  for  the  State  normal  university,  sustaining  the 
'same  relation  to  that  institution  that  a  high  school  sustains  to  the  college  or  university, 
vihe  upliftine  and  vitalizing  power  of  affood  local  or  county  nornuS  school,  within 
nach  Qi  all  t£e  teachers  of  every  portion  oithe  State,  would  be  immense  and  inunediate. 

THE  STATE  TEACHBBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  body,  organized  at  Bloomington,  December,  1853,  has  convened  annually  ever 
■inoe,  bringing  together  earnest  workers  in  the  educational  ranks,  to  compare  views, 
and  consider  the  new  problems  coming  up  every  year  for  investigation.  'The  meetings 
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at'6sle«bBr|^  in  1667,  and  at  Peoria  in  1866,  were  enthosiastio  aBaemblages  of  men  and 
wottien,  anxion*  to  do  the  moet  iudicioos  thln^  in  the  best  way,  and  adding,  by  their 
«anoiimnoe  and  approyal,  the  liighest  practical  weight  to  the  soggestions  elsewhere 
made  in  this  report 

TBS  nxncoiB  tbachxr^ 

the  leading  oommon-echool  adroeate  and  funeral  educational  periodical  of  the  State, 
has  been  &m  the  first  a  distinct  and  positiTe  power  in  the  disGaasiaB  and  determini^ 
tion  of  questions  and  problems  affecting  the  interests  of  public  education.  It  remains 
nnder  the  editorial  oharee  of  the  accomplished  teachers  and  able  writers  who  have  so 
successfully  conducted  it  the  past  two  yean,  Professor  William  M.  Bakar,  of  the  Illi- 
nois Industrial  University,  Professor  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  of  Lombard  University,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  R.  White,  principal  of  the  Peoria  County  Normal  BcfaooL 

9TATB  CKRTIFICATE8 

are  granfted  to  teachers  of  approved  character,  sdiolarihip,  and  Bueeessftil  ezperieDo^ 
in  virtue  of  the  authority  conierred  by  the  fiftieth  section  of  the  school  law,  as  amemded. 
February  16, 1865.    The  clause  which  confers  such  authority  is  as  follows: 

''The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant  State 
certificates  to  such  teachers  as  may  be  found  worth;^  to  reoeive  them,  which  shall  be  ot 
perpetual  validity  in  every  county  and  school  district  in  the  State.  But  State  certifi- 
cates shall  onlv  be  granted  upon  public  examination,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be 
civen,  in  such  branches  and  upon  such  terms  and  by  such  examiners  aethe  State  super- 
intendent and  the  principal  of  the  Normal  University  mav  prescribe.  The  fee  At  a 
State  certificate  shall  be  |5.  Said  certificate  may  be  revoked  by  the  State  superintend- 
ont  upon  proof  of  immorsJ  or  unprofBSsional  conduct." 

Applicants  for  a  State  teacher's  diploma  are  required  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence, 
1,  of  good  moral  character;  2,  of  having  taught  with  decided  success  at  least  three 
years,  one  of  Tvhich  shall  have  been  in  the  State ;  3,  to  pass  a  very  thorough  examina- 
tiou  in  orthoerapby,  penmanship,  rending,  mental  ana  written  arithmetic,  BusHsh 
grammar,  modern  geogmnhy,  history  of  tho  United  States,  al^bray  elements  of  ^ane 
geometry,  and  theory  and  art  of  edncation :  4,  to  pass  a  sstisftMstery  examhiatloa  in 
the  elementary  principles  of  anatomy  and  pnysidogy,  botany^  zoology  and  chemistry ; 
5,  to  pass  a  Batisfactory  examination*^in  the  school  faws  of  lUmob,  ei^eciaHy  as  Telat- 
ing  to  the  duties  and  legal  rights  of  teachem. 

The  whole  number  of  State  certificates  issued  sinoe  the  gaooageof  theaet  autlmria- 
ing  them,  so  far  as  lotoTru,  is,  to  ladies,  30 ;  to  gentlemen,  96 ;  total  !«$. 

THB  ill^OIS  St  AT*  NORMAL  UNIVCRBnT. 

Hon.  Richard  Edwards,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School,  raports :  "The  act  es- 
tablishing this  institution  was  passed  Febraaiy  16, 1857,  after  an  a^tation  of  six  yeara^ 
in  which  the  public  mind  had  been  gradually  preparing  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
fact.  The  number  of  students  during  the  first  ^eiilt  was  98,  vlss,  41  gentlemen,  and  57 
ladles.  The  first  graduating  class,  I860;  consisted  of  10,  viz,  6  young  men,  and  4 
young  ladles.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  many  of  the  normal  stndenta 
entei«d  the  army,  with  five  members  of  t^e  faculty,  and  the  principal  as  Oidooel  of  tbo 
regiment.  This  regiment,  the  Thirty-third,  was  known  as  the  Normal  regiment.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  exercises  of  the  institution  were  carried  on.  though  under  many- 
discouragements.  The  second  class  graduated  in  1861 ;  Die  third  class  in  1862,  consisting 
4}i  3youi^  men  and  5  young  ladies;  the  fourth,  in  1863,  consisted  of  3  gentlemen 
and  4  lames.  In  1864  the  legislature,  by  an  appropriation  of  |3!l,314  91,  naid  tha 
iindebtedneds  of  the  instrtntiou;  which  had  been  a  serious  dra^aek  vpon  the  pros* 
,perity  of  the  school.  In  1866  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  president  of  ike  mm^exaity 
•to  i^entlemen  of  intelligence  and  influence  in  various  naits  of  tbt  State,  Tnaking  in- 
iquiriefi  in  rcfi^ard  to  the  influence  of  the  institution,  tne  success  of  its  puni^  as  in- 
rstruGtors,  and  the  general  estimate  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  people.  Thtrty^eSgiit  let- 
iters  were  received  in  response,  all  of  which,  with  rem^orkable  ummimity  «nd  empha- 
tsis,  affirmed  the  superior  ability,  skin,  and  enthtisiasin  and  success  of  the  gradoates  of 
.the  Normal  UniverBity.  Hie  legislature  of  1867  appropriated  f6fl00  torword  there- 
palrin^  of  apparatus  and  enlargement  of  museum  and  ornamentation  of  groondi.'' 

jDunng  the  years  1867-^68,  there  were  1,043  students  connected  wil^  the  instatntion ; 
«413  in  the  normal,  and  630  in  the  model  department.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the 
rnormal  department  since  the  beginning  of  the  school  is  1,700.  Among  other  evidences 
lof  the  appreciation  in  which  the  wqtk  of  the  institation  is  held  by  the  people,  it  is 
istated  that  the  normal  graduates  obtain  nearly  double  the  compensation  wnich  is  paid 
Ito  unprofessional  teachers.  ^iBven  in  cases  v^ere  the  course  of  normal  traimag  had  not 
(been  com])leted  by  teachers  who  could  onl^  attend  a  limited  time,  the  result  of  their 
brief  training  was  an  increase  in  their  salanes  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  ladies^  and 
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47  per  cent  in  the  case  of  ffentlemen.  The  greater  gain  in  the  salary  of  the  gentlemen 
\»  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  gentlemen  remain  in  the  institation,  on  an  average^ 
four  and  three-quarter  term%  while  the  young  ladiee  only  remain  four  and  one-qnaxter 
terms. 

Bat  the  influence  of  the  institution,  as  a  teaching  force,  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  normal  department.  Many  teachers  go  forth  from  the  model  school.  Twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  high  school,  and  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  of 
those  in  the  grammar  school,  engage  in  teaching. 

TOE  XLUXOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY, 

located  at  Champaiflp,  Champaign  County,  was  founded  in  1867,  John  M.  Gregory. 
LL.  D.,  resent,  "^le  leading  object  is  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  relatea 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  not  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  military  tactics.  It  is  organised  under  the  act  of  Congress  of- July  2, 1862,  pro- 
Ti4ing  that  the  interest  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  land  grant  shall  be  inviolably 
appvopriated  '^to  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  uf  at  !;  ;v^t  uu^  culloge. 
whero  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientilie  and  claBsicaf 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  re- 
hrted  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  su^  mauner  as  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  may  respectively  pirescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  yractical  educa- 
tiQB  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of^life.^' 

The  university  embraces  departments  of  natural  history,  of  agriculture,  of  chemistry, 
of  pure  mathematics,  of  natural  and  mechanical  philoso^>hy,  of  civil  engineerii^g,  of 
Ent^lish  languaffe  and  literature,  French  language  and  literature^  German  language 
ana  literature,  Latin  language  and  literature,  Greek  language  and  literature,  history 
and  social  science,  coBunereial  department,  department  of  miniug  and  metallurgy,  of 
military  tactics,  and  of  mental  and  moral  science.  Liberty  of  choice  is  allowed  the 
stadent  in  selecting  the  oourse  which  he  wiU  pursue.  All  who  are  physically  compe* 
tent  are  required  to  labor  from  one  to  Uiree  hours  each  day.  Tuitioo,  to  natives  of  the 
State,  is  $15  per  annum ;  to  foreign  students,  $20.  Total  annual  expenses  from  $163  to 
(195.  Any  young  man  can.pay  nis  way  who  is  willing  to  practice  the  virtues  of  in« 
dastry  ami  econou^. 

TBB  ILLINOIS  SOLDIERS'  COLUEOB, 

hKated  at  Fulton,  Whiteside  County.  Leaoder  H.  Potter,  A.  H..  president,  was  char« 
tend  in  1867,  and  is  for  the  free  eduoation  of  soldiers  and  s^diers' children  o#  the  State* 
There  are  preparatory,  commercial,  DormaL  seientifio,  and  dasiioal  departments.  Tha 
ooBzae  of  study  eomprieee  fonr  yean.  The  number  of  pupils  now  puzsning  a  full 
course  is  111 ;  m  preparatory  department,  139.  Annual  State  appropriation,  $^000. 
Komber  of  professors  and  instructorsi  6. 

ILLINOIS  SOLDOUKS^  ORFOAXB^  HOMB. 

Incorporated  1865  by  act  of  legislature,  but  no  appropriation  made  nntil  1867,  when 
the  '^  deserters'  fund  "  was  donated  to  it.  Fifty  children  were  received  in  August,  1867; 
and  in  Februuy^  1868,  90  had  been  received.  Many  are  refused  for  want  of  room.  The 
permanent  boildmg  is  fast  approaching  completion. 

TH£  STATS  BEFORM  SCHOOL. 

An  act  establishing  this  school  was  passed  March  5, 1867.  The  site  for  it  is  not  yet 
chosen. 

nXUKUS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THB  KDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND, 

hKated  at  Jacksonville,  Morgan  County,  Joshua  Rhoads,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  was 
iDunded  January  13, 1849.  when  the  legioature  made  appropriations  and  authorised 
the  purofaase  of  not  less  tnan  ten  n<w  more  than  forty  aeres  of  ground,  in  or  near  Jack- 
sonville. Instruction  to  be  given  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to  all  citizens  of  the 
8tate  who  are  blind  and  of  suitable  age.  The  whole  number  admitted  since  the  orgai^ 
ization  of  the  institution  is  331 ;  of  these  260  have  left,  having  completed  their  course. 

ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THB  ZDUCATION  OF  THB  DEAF  AND  DTDfE, 

located  at  Jacksonville,  Jlorgan  County,  was  founded  February  23, 1839.  The  first  ap- 
prc^riations  were  small,  and  were  chiefly  expended  on  buildings  and  grounds.  The 
sohodl  did  not  open  until  the  year  1846,  and  then  only  with  four  pupils.  It  now  stands 
second  in  x)oint  of  numbers  to  any  in  this  country,  and  third  to  any  in  the  world. 

It  may  seem  an  easy  matter  to  build  up  a  large  school  in  a  State  containing  about 
1,700  mutes,  more  than  one-fourth  of  whom  are  of  the  proper  age  to  attend  school,  and 
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Where  board  and  tuition  are  fdrnished  free ;  vet  sacfa  is  not  the  case.  Oat  of  450  who 
onffht  to  be  at  school ,  only  273  are  connected  with  the  institution,  and  of  these  onl; 
23^2  are  in  actnal  attendance.  The  canses  of  this  are  yarioas,  bat  the  principal  one  is 
the  reluctance  of  parents  to  intrust  their  afilicted  children  to  the  care  ot  strangers,  and 
a  lack  of  knowledge  even  of  the  existence  of  the  instltntion  in  many  eases. 

Pupils  from  other  States  are  admitted  to  the  same  priyilegee  as  those  firom  Illinois, 
on  payment  of  $100  per  annum.  Since  the  opening  of  the  institution  twenty-fiye 
years  ago,  about  700  mutes  haye  epjoyed  its  blessings.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
haye  been  expended  in  buildings.  The  whole  amount  appropriated  from  time  to  time 
to  sustain  the  school  is  nearly  1(500,000.  The  current  expenses  of  the  past  year  haye 
been  $45,000. 

ILLINOIS  IN8TITUTI0X  FOR  EDIOTS  AND  FEEBLE-MIXDED  CHILDREN, 

located  at  Jacksonyille,  Morgan  County,  C.  T.  Wilbur,  M.  B.,  superintendent,  was 
fbunded  February  16, 1865 :  opened  on  the  first  of  September  of  the  same  year.  Up 
to  the  present  time  800  applications  from  this  State  and  20  from  other  States  haye 
been  receiyed,  of  which  number  probably  125  are  suitable  cases  fbr  the  system  of  in- 
struction pursued.  Though  the  institution  has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time, 
the  results  haye  been  such  as  to  greatly  exceed  the  expectations  of  those  particularly 
interested  in  its  proJection,\nd  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  conected  with 
it.  The  great  majority  of  pupils  haye  been  pnbUo  beneficiaries,  though  parents  and 
guardians  are  expected,  if  aole,  to  pay  such  reasonable  sum  for  the  education  and  sup- 
port of  children  as  the  superintendent  shall  stipulate.  Applications  should  be  made 
to  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  supenntendent,  who  has  furnished  the  foregoing  &cts. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  IK8AKE, 

located  at  Jacksonyille,  Morgan  County,  Andrew  McFarland,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  was 
founded  March  1, 1847.  The  number  of  patients  is  at  present  limited  to  about  412, 
on  account  of  inadequate  reyenue,  though  the  capacity  of  the  institution  is  for  450  pa- 
tients. Patients  are  strictly  limited  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  are  admitted  only 
through  process  had  before  the  county  and  circuit  courts.  The  goyemment  of  l^e  insti- 
tution is  yested  in  a  board  of  six  trustees,  appointed  by  the  goyemor  of  the  State.  The 
number  of  attendants  upon  patients,  and  otners  engaged  in  the  seryice  of  the  insti* 
tution.  is  about  70.  Entire  oost  of  the  institution,  including  lands,  boildinffs,  fiimi- 
ture,  &0.,  has  been  about  $600,000.  The  annual  expenses  are  about  $110,0W),  three- 
fourths  of  which  is  paid  by  the  State ;  the  remainder  is  deriyed  fit>m  the  board  of  pay 
Satieats.  The  number  of  patients  in  the  institntion,  at  the  date  of  present  report, 
1406. 

PBIVATK  INSTITUTIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  complete  presentation  of  the  educational  condi- 
tion of  the  State,  the  superintendent  oi  pubuc  instruction,  early  in  the  year  1868, 
addressed  circular  letters  to  presidents  and  officers  of  all  priyate  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  State  of  which  he  could  obtain  information,  requesting  their  aid  and 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  preparing  an  exhibit  of  what  the  State  is  doing  through 
those  channels.  In  response  to  these  circulars  he  receiyed  information,  more  or  less 
full,  respecting  twenty  colleges  or  uniyersities,  twelye  female  colleges,  nineteen 
academies  and  seminaries,  nine  theological  seminaries,  and  twelye  miscellaneous  in- 
stitutions, consisting  of  medical  colleges  and  infirmaries,  libraries,  and  literary  as- 
sociations, &o.  The  collection,  preparation,  classification,  and  arrangement  of  the 
historical  and  general  sketches  of  these  institutions,  presented  in  the  report,  though 
still  incomplete  from  lack  of  material  furnished,  haye,  the  superintendent  states,  cost 
much  time  and  labor  in  their  preparation,  and  furnish  the  greatest  amount  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  eyer  brouent  together.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  time  and  space 
will  not  permit  a  more  extendea  notice  of  these  yarions  institutions,  but  some  idea 
of  their  magnitude  and  scope  may  be  formed  from  the  following  **  grand  statistical 
summary,^'  taken  from  the  report  under  c<$nsideration : 

GRAND  STATISTICAL  SUMBfART. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  pursuing  frdl  collegiate  courses 2,441 

Whole  number  of  pupils  pursuing  partial  courses 1,618 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  departments 3,299 

Whole  number  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year  1868 384 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  the  organization  of  the  institutions  ....  3, 427 

Whole  number  of  professors  and  instructors 377 

Total  y alue  of  college  buildings,  furniture^  and  ffrounds $2, 758, 395 

Total  amount  of  endowments,  exclusiye  ot  builmngs,  &c $2, 335, 571 
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Whole  onmberof  Yolomes  in Hbraries 100,470 

Total  estimated  value  of  libraries $120,880 

Total  eetimated  value  of  apparatus. « $65,634 

The  superintendent's  reporij  closes  with  a  brief  history  of  the  establishment  of  a 
national  Department  of  Education  at  Washin^pbon,  beginning  with  an  aUnaion  to  the 
visit  of  an  agent  of  the  department  of  public  education  in  Belgium  to  the  United 
States  in  the  y<ar  1855,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  relating  to  our  va- 
rious State  ^stej[is  of  public  scnoola,  and  to  the  dimculties  encountered  in  tho  accom- 
phshment  of  the  work,  being  obliged  to  travel  from  one  Sti^te  capital  to  another,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  our  government  was  at  that  time  destitute  of  a  national  Department 
of  Education.    He  says: 

'^  The  above  incident  «peaka  for  itself.  It  is  a  striking  and  palpable  commentary  upon 
the  spectacle  of  a  powerrul  nation,  the  moat  gigantic  democracy  on  the  ^lobe,  founaed 
upon  the  principle  of  eelf-govemment,  which  involves  and  demiwda  universal  intelli- 
gence as  an  essential  element  of  perpetuity ;  vet,  until  less  than  two  years  ago,  with- 
out a  national  Department  of  Education,  and  then,  after  t^e  boreaa  was  established, 
and  before  it  was.  poMiUe  £or  its  fdll  capacity  of  nsefiilness  to  be  developed,  virtually 
abolishing  it  b^  the  indirect  and  not  very  magnanimous  device  of  wiuiholding  the 
paltry  appropriation  necessary  to  carry  it  on." 

The  report  concludes  with  the  remark  that  *^  th«  educational  men  of  lUinoia  expeet 
her  senators  and . representatives. to  seo  that  the  national  Department  of  Education  is 
neither  abolished  nor  crippled  through  any  acts  or  votes  of  theirs." 

CHICAGO. 

The  report  of  the  president -of  the  board,  Hon.  S.  A.  Briggs,  jbr  1669.  eommenoea  with 
a  comparison  between  the  sohool  faeiUtiea  of  the  i^resent  and  those  ot  ten  years  ago  in 
the  city,  at  which  time  the  first  report  of  the  president  of  the  bo$rd  waa  made.  The 
dty,  he  atates,.has. enlarged-  in  area  from  fifteen  square  miles  to  thirty-eight,  and  in- 
creased in  population  .fixMn-50,00a  to  300,000  inhabitants.  Her  schools  w^re  tlien  thir- 
teen in  nomtier,  employing  101  teachers,  with  an  averaffo  enrollment  of  5,516  pupils. 
The  present  year  closes  with  thirty -sohools,  employing  479  teachers,  with  an  average 
eurollment  of  22,638  pupils.  At  that  time  the  total  expenses  of  the  schools  were 
$70,000,  distributed  as  followa4  Salaries  of  teachers  and-  superintendent,  |4d,000 ;  in- 
cidentals, $12,000 ;  rent  of  buildings,  $15,000.  The^  total  expeneea  of  ti^e  ctmreat  Veacr 
have  been  $746,^^  divided  -bb  £>11ows  :  Salariea  of  teachers  and  soperintendent, 
$353,815 ;  other  enxsent  expenses,  $100,120 ;  for  permanent  improvements,  $292,885.    , 

We  have  added  to  our  school  accommodations  during  the  year  4,782  seats — ^by  the 
•TM;ion  of  the  Clarke,  Franklin,  and  Hayes  houses,  each  945  seats,  and  the  Ehn  street 
and  Wentworth  avenue  primaries,  each  512  seats,  together  with  1,013  seats  in  ad- 
ditional rented  rooms ;  increasing  our  corps  of  teachers  76.  While  educators  differ  as 
to  the  exact  number,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  economy  of  classification  and  of  mean^ 
required,  in  cities  organized  like  ours  for  school  purposes,  the  concentration  in  one 
school  of  not  less  than  600  pupils  of  all  grades,  ana  many  aole  teachers  place  the  min- 
imum at  a  higherfigure.  fii  our  schools  we  place  63  pupils  under  the  charge  of  each 
teacher,  a  number  so  large  as  to  be  excusable  only  by  tne  pressing  demands  upon  us 
for  seats. 

A  large  portion  of  the  report  is  occupied  by  remarks  in  regard  to  the  use  of  corporal 
pnnishment  in  schools,  taking  strong  ground  against  the  proporal  which  has  come  be- 
fore the  board  to  prohibit  its  use,  his  opinion  being  that  it  is  possible,  in  most  eases, 
to  govern  schools  without  resort  to  this  extreme  discipline,  but  that  this  is  only  ren- 
dered possibto  by  teachers  having  the  reserved  right  to  inflict  it,  if,  in  their  opinion,  it 
is  necessary. 

The  report  expresses  an  opinion  against  the  advisability  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the 
public  scnools,  on  the  grouna  that  as  onr  people  represent  tvtTv  shade  of  religious  belief, 
and  as  aU  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  schools,  they  should  be  entirely  unsectarian 
in  all  respecte.  "Those  of  us  who  are  Protestants  would  resent  any  attempt  on  tho 
port  of  the  authorities  to  require  onr  children  to  listen  to  a  daily  lesson  from  the 
I>euBy  scriptures.  Why,  then ,  should  wo  compel  our  Romanist  neighbor  to  listen  to  the 
version  of  King  James,  or  insist  that  the  followers  of  Moses  join  in  the  reading  of  the 
New  Testament  f" 

The  report  closes  with  jiertinent  and  forcible  remarks  concerning  the  need  for  tho 
introduction  of  scientific  training  in  the  schools,  esi>ecially  the  teaching  of  natural 
history  in  the  primary  schools.  Its  study  appeals  to  the  first  senses  that  mature,  the 
ihst  powers  that  have  the  privilege  of  experiment.  It  is  related  to  the  most  familiar 
Kights  and  sounds  of  early  life.  *"Give  the  children  the  alphabet,  which  is  the  key  to 
the  reconl  of  human  wit  and  folly,  but  let  them  learn,  too,  the  alphabet  which  the 
divine  hand  has  written  on  the  leaves  of  nature." 
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SCPBKINTEia>EXT'S  REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  napenoteadeiit  of  the  city  sohooU,  Uott.  J.  L.  PtokarA,  for  1869, 
glvea  the  fbUowing  inionnation : 

Thepopolfttionof  thecityyaspereensnsof  1868 95S,054 

KtLmber  of  ehildren  between  sue  and  twenty-one  yean  of  age 64,84S 

Whole  nmnber  of  pnpilB  enrolled 51,432 

In  grammar  and  primary  aohoi^a-— boys,  17,504;  girls,  16,699 34,196 

InnighsolMM^....^ 544 

Ayerage number  belDBging  in  grammar  and  primary  schools 99,396 

Ayerage  number  in  high  school 445.6 

Ayeraie  daily  attendanoe  in  grammar  and  primary  sehools 91,6343 

High  school 430.4 

Number  of  schools^high,  1 ;  grammar,  21 ;  independent  primary,  9 31 

Number  of  rooms  used  for  school  purposes 406 

Number  of  teachers  in  high  schoolr— males,  12 :  females,  4 16 

Teachers  in  grammar  schools— males,  20;  females,  378;  absent,  2 400 

Teachers  in  mdependent  primary  schools— females  63 ;  males,  2 65 

Total  number  of  teachers 481 

Ayerage  number  of  scholars  to  a  teacher — estimated  upon  ayerage  number 

belonging— in  hi^h  school 31.8 

In  grammar  and  primary  grades 62.1 

Cost  per  scholar  tor  tuition  alone,  upon  average  number  belonging $15  35 

Upon  school  census * 5  40 

Upon  daily  average  attendance 15  88 

Total  cost  per  schiolAr,  up<m  avcirage  number  beloiiging 24  49 

Upon  school  oansns 6  59 

Upon  ayeraga  daily  attendance « 25  22 

Beoeiptaftwoi  school  tax,  1869...^ |551,371  12 

From  Stata  fund 34,618  58 

Fromreats  md  interest «....  45,639  47 

Expenses  for  teachers' salaries « ......^...^ 360^515  43 

Bents  of  buildings • 7,349  21 

Inoidentola • .« ^ » 96,271  87 

Permanent  improvements ^. 109,661  82 

Total 663,697  53 

Total  aohoal  fhnd - $808,760  74 

The  Increase  of  enrollmefit  dorina  the  year  1868-^  was  4,786.  The  aetnal  increase 
of  school  accommodations  during  w  year  was  3,414  seats,  the  remaining  inerease  of 
enrollmeat  bdng  provided  for  in  rented  buildings. 

The  average  number  belonging  shows  an  inc^eate  for  the  year  of  nearly  25  per  cent. 
The  number  attending  throng  tne  year  without  loss  of  membership  is  8^427 ;  an  in- 
crease of  2,293  over  die  prevaoos  year.  The  average  daily  attendanee  has  hacreased 
nearly  25  ^  cent.,  ^diile  the  increase  of  enrolment  is  lees  than  16  per  cent. 

In  the  primaiT  schools,  in  the  grade  where  no  text  book  is  used,  most  marked  im- 
provement has  Deen  maae  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  The  old  practice  of  learning 
letters  first  and  then  words  is  almost  entirely  done  away.  Ohil^n  learn  words  as 
easily  as  they  learn  letters,  and  in  so  doing  get  ideas  that  interest  and  profit  them. 

A  graded  course  of  study  in  music  has  oeen  most  soccessfully  earned  forward  by 
the  music  teachers,  whidi  has  not  interfered  at  all  with  other  work,  but  rather  aided 
it,  from  the  r^er  afforded  by  the  exercise.  At  the  examinations  the  ability  of  the 
pupils  to  read  music  at  siffht  was  most  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  tested. 

The  number  of  cases  ofoorporol  punishment  reported  during  the  year  is  less  than 
during  previous  years,  notwitlistanding  the  increased  number  of  jHipils.  The  actual 
daily  average  is  less  than  one  case  to  1,500  pupils.  The  number  of  suspensions  for 
misconduct  has  been  343 ;  of  restcurations  in  tne  same  number,  175.  The  number  of 
suspensions  for  absence  has  been  2.836 ;  restorations,  1J303. 

Ten  regular  sessions  of  the  teacners'  institute  were  held  duripg  the  year,  attended 
by  561  teachers. 

In  the  high  school  there  is  need  of  enlarged  accommodations.  The  attendaikce  has 
been  better  sustained  than  in  previous  years.  Fewer  pupils  have  lefl^  during  the  early 
part  of  their  course)  therefore  the  higher  classes  have  heen  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

The  normal  deportment  of  the  high  school  has  been  unusu^y  full.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  specisu  class  has  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  by  furnishing  teachers 
an  opportunity  for  practice,  under  the  direction  of  the  training  teacher. 

The  school  of  practice  has  given  additional  proof  of  its  great  value.  Not  one  who 
has  passed  successfully  through  it  has  subsequently  failed  in  the  regular  work  of  teach- 
ing. 
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The  erening  acbools  for  the  year  1868  had  an  enroUment  of  3,303  pupils,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  1,005  for  a  session.    The  high  school  class  nnmbered  91,  with 
an  aTtfage  attendance  of  90.    The  amoont  paid  teachers  was  $7,678.    The  total  ex- 
penses were  1^^521  91 :  cost  i»er  pnpil  on  enrollmjonl^  t3  43 ;  on  alt^ndaoGMV  $11  08. 
Certain  special  funds  have  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  f umishins  text  books  to 
mt  children,  for  the  awarding  of  medals,  and  other^rewards  oi  merit,  by  sifti 

"*,400  J 


and  bequests  from  priTate  individuals.  From  the  late  Flavel  Bfosley,  esq.,$10,__. , 
WiUi^un  Jones,  esq.,  Walter  L.  Newbrey,  esq.,  Br.  John  H.  Foster^  Fhilo  Carpenter,  esq.» 
and  N.  C.  Holden^  esq.,  each  donated  il,O0O  to  tiiis  purpose.  Jonathan  Bell,  esq.,  be- 
queathed a  portion  of  his  estate  to  the  city,  in  txust,  for  the  purpose  of  fhmisning 
books  of  reference,  maps,  charts,  iUustratlTe  apparatus,  and  works  of  taste  and  art ; 
and,  in  case  the  city  fiius  to  provide  the  necessary  text  oooks.  and  dates  for  indiffent 
children  attending  the  pubhc  schools,  then  the  whole,'or  any  part,  of  the  income  Is  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose.    * 
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INBIJLlfA. 

The  fourth  biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hon.  Barnabas 
C.  Hobbe,  for  1867-^,  contains  the  following  information : 

1667.  1868. 
Whole  number  of  children  between  six  and  twenty-one 

yeusof  age 577,007  691,661 

Nomber  of  pupils  attending  public  schools 415, 796  436, 736 

In  primary  Mnoels 405,631  425,745 

Inhigh8oho<^ 10,165  10,991 

Ayerage  daily  aMeodance  in  primary  schools S69,8t4  975,745 

ATerage  daily  attendance  In  nigh  schools 6,998  7,595 

Ay«ragoleBgikhef  scho^  Ind^ 80  87 

Number  of  teaoHers  employed 10,063  10,698 

Ifaieteac^en 6,012  6,469 

Female  teaehera 4,041  4,936 

Average  BM>nthly  compensation  of  male  teaehera  in  pri- 
mary schools $36  80  $37  00 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  fbmale  teachers  in 

primary  schools... •* ^. .,..,..  ,,,..«•.« |29  00  |98  40 

Of  male  teachers  in  high  schools , 169  40  i64  00 

Of  female  teachers  inhigh  schools , $37  40  $42  00 

Average  monthly  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil $1  18  91  20 

Amount  expended/or  tuUion , tl>^M52,6a4  54  $1,474,832  49 

Number  of  school-nouses  built  within  the  yoar 364  424 

Total  valuA  of  school  property i $5,078,396  00  $5,828,90100 

Total  number  of  school-houses  inthe  State..,.,. 8,360  8,403 

Amount  paid  trustees  for  managing  educational  matters.       $38,995  80  $43,598  39 
Amount  of  special  school  reyenue  expended  within  the 

year $854,761  56  $1,050,139  03 

Total  school  reyenue  from  all  sources ^,, ^ , $1,566,507  58 

Total  expended  for  schools  during  1869 $1,474,000  00 

The  6tat9eteoational  ftmd  is  made  up  of  th»-*- 

Negotiable  State  bonds $3,5^1,316  15 

Common  sdiool fhod  held  breonntiee... 1,522,410  38 

Congressional  township fbnd 2,211,867  76 

Talue  of  unsold  congressional  township  lands..* 101,502  25 

Saline  fhnd  on  loan 3,727  07 

8alinefundin  treasury 1,348  90 

Bank  tax  fund  on  loan ««.«• 1,396  99 

Bank  tax  fund  in  treasury 107  07 

Escheated  eatatea....... , ^ 16,702  42 

Sinking  ftmd,.— ,.,»,.. • , 808,963  35 

Total , $8,259,342  34 

The  constitution  of  the  State  makea  it  incumbent  upon  the  legislature  to  proyide 
^a  general  and  uniform  ^stem  of  oommon  schools,  whieiein  tuition  shall  be  without 
charge,  and  equally  open  to  all."    "  We  cannot,"  aaya  the  snpennteadent,  '^aroid  the 

Save  consideration  that  there  is  a  large  colored  population  in  the  State,  who  have 
therto  submitted  patiently  Jto  the  ordeal  of  adverse  public  sentiment  and  the  force 
of  our  statutes,  in  being  denied  participation  in  the  benefits  of  our  public  school  funds, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  no  bar  can  be  discoyered  to  their  natural  and  constitutional 
right  to  these."  •  •  ♦  "Colored  citizens,  while  hitherto  deprived  of  their 
natural  and  constitutional  rights,  have  been  stihfeot  io  ike  ipedal  9chool  taxf^r  township 
prpo9e$  in  common  with  whne  citizens,  and  have  thus  paid  their  proportion  of  expense 
ibr  building  schoc^-houses  for  white  children.  After  being  denied  ail  privilege  to  the 
school  funcb,  and  thus  taxed,  they  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  leyyin|B:  on  them- 
sehres  an  additional  tax  to  build  their  own  school-bouses,  and  for  the  entire  cost  of 
their  tuition." 

INDIANA  STATE  UXrVERSmr. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Bloomington.  President,  Cyrus  Nutt,  D.  D..  professor 
of  moral,  mental,  and  political  philosophy.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  fbur 
college  classes  is  192.  In  the  department  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  30 : 
in  preparatory  studies,  12 ;  in  the  law  department,  21 ;  in  modem  languages,  6.   Total 
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in  attendance,  249.  The  number  o£  JbT6fft^Ttt  it  19 ;  number  of  tutors,  3.  Three  new 
departments  have  been  opened  this  year,  viz.,  modem  languages,  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  and  military  science. 

Tuition  was  made  free  for  all  the  students  in  the  State  University,  by  the  action  of 
the  trustees,  in  1860.  Every  young  man  and  maiden  has  a  perpetual  sohoiarship,  which 
entitles  them  to  free  tuition  in  their  own  State  university. 

INDIANA  ASHBURY  UNIVERSITY. 

I-ocated  at  Greencastle,  about  forty  miles  west  of.  |^flia1lAPQli9*  Thomas  Bowman, 
D.  D.,  president,  and  professor  of  moral  and  mental. science.,  Thi^  institution  has  a 
permanent  endowment  fund  of  oTor  8100,000,  which  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
libraries  of  the  college  reach  ftn  aggregate  of  10,000  volumes.  It  has  a  good  apparatus 
for  chemical  experiments,  a  fine  actiromatio  teie^cope,  polarizing  apparatus,  meteoro- 
logical, electrical,  magnetical,  an<l  optical  ai)paratus  of  the  most  approved  forms, 
aul  a  good  cabinet  Expenses  of  board  and  tuition  frt>m.$^.  to  .$300  per  aonuin.  This 
inetitntion,  the  sapenntendent  states^  deserves  a  more  extended  notice,  but  no  r^mrts 
have  been  receivea  from  the  faculty,  therefore  further  information  is  lacking* 

WABASH  COIJJCO^ 

This  institution  was  chartered  in  1834.  '  President,  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  professor  of 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy.  The  college  has  given  more  or  less  instruction  to 
more  than  2,000  students,  and  has  graduated  1U5.  The  present  attendance  is  162 ;  in 
college  proper,  66 ;  in  preparatory  departinent,  96. 

The  college  was  chartered  as  Wabash  College  and  Teachers'  Seminary,  and  has 
always  done  much  to  foster  common  school  education. 

Permanent  funds  invested,  $100,000,  from  which  and  tuition  fees  is  realized  about  the 
sum  of  $12,000  annually.  A  low  estimate  of  the  buildings,  $35,000.  It  has  a  beautiful 
campus  of  25  acres  of  native  forest  trees,  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars.  It  has 
other  property  which  .may  be  estimated  at  $50,000.  Library  numbers  over  10,000 
volumes. 

NORTHWESTERN  CtiRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Situated  nearthenorthwestlimitsof  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  Was  founded  in  1850  by 
a  joint-stock  company.  Stock  amounts  to  more  than  $152,000,  controlled  by  a  bottrd  of 
twenty-one  directors.  Endowment,  $100,000,  upon  which  interest  is  aoomimg^  to  the 
amount  of  $6,000  annually.  The  president  is  0.  A.  Burgess,  A.  M.,  professor  ofoiblical 
literature.  The  session  is  nine  months,  divided  into  tl^ee  terms.  Pupils,  exclusive  of 
the  musio  department,  and  the  primary  school,  number  160.  The  number  of  profess- 
ors and  teachers  is  8..  _  The  course  of  studv  is  thorough^  requiring  two  years  in  the 
preparaftory  department,  and  four  in  the  college  proper. 

earlham  college. 

Located  one  mile  west  of  Richmond.  President  Joseph  Moore,  M.  S.  Number  of  pu- 
pils, 174 ;  ladies,  76 ;  gentlemen,  98<  Number  of  professors  and  teaehers,  12.  Course 
of  study,  preparatory  or  academical  and  coUe^ate.  It  has  a  good  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  mathematical,  philosophical,  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  libraries  containing 
about  3,000  volumes.  In  its  ooservatory  are  a  good  mounted  telescope,  and  a  transit 
instrument  in  good  condition,  with  a  sidereal  clock.  It  has  been  a  coUege  proper  about 
nine  years.  It  has  a  campus  of  about  160  acres,  handsomelv  laid  out  in  groves,  orchards, 
fields,  garden,  lawn,  d&c.,  and  is  under  the  management  of  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.    The  number  of  alumni  is  39. 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE* 

Located  at  Merom,  Sullivan  County ;  incorporated  in  1659 ;  opened  for  the  admission  of 
students  in  1860.  President,  Thomas  Holmes.  Endowment  fund,  $110,000.  Value  of 
property,  $65,000.  Students  in  attendance  within  the  last  year,  109 ;  number  of  alumni, 
4 ;  number  of  volumes  in  colleffe  library,  300 ;  number  of  faculty  and  teachers,  7. 
Ladies  pursue  the  same  course  of  studv,  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations,  enjoy  the 
same  privileges,  and  receive  the  same  nonors,  as  ffentlemen.  The  courses  of  study  are, 
academic,  classical,  and  scientific,  omitting  the  dead  languages.  There  is  a  commer- 
cial and  music  department.  The  location  is  reported  healthv  and  beautiful  ;•  students 
orderly  and  industrious,  and  methods  of  instruction  thorough  and  efficient 

BROOKVUXE  coelege. 

Located  at  Brookville,  on  the  White  Water  Valley  railroad,  forty  miles  from  Cin- 
cinnati. Under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  President,  J.  H^ 
Martin,  A.  M. 
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The  course  of  instmction  is  classioal  and  scientific,  collegiate  and  preparatory.  The 
daasical  coarse  requires  four  years ;  the  scientific,  three.  It  has  a  normal,  a  commer- 
Qtal,  and  a  music  department.  Its  normal  course  is  designed  to  equal  the  course  re- 
quired by  tbe  State  board  of  education  for  applicants  for  State  certificates  for  teaching. 
The  institution  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  out  of  debt. 

ns^STTTUnOK  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Located  at  Indianaxralis.    Thoma^  Maclntire,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 

Number  of  pupils  during  the  past  y4kr. ,.,, 209 

Number  in  attendance ,..,,.,, ,,^-..,,^,.»,^  .    186 

Number  of  instructors .,.,,,.,,,..,.»,^...  10 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 2,034 

Value  of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus , 1800 

Annual  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil $45 

Total  annual  expenses  per  pupd $240 

Probable  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  State 1,200 

Probablenumber  of  school  age. 400 

Cabinet-making,  boot  and  shoe  making,  tailoring,  and  mantua-makin^  are  carried  on 
for  tbe  benefit  (^'pupils  who  wish  to  learn  those  trades.  The  institute  is  in  aprosper- 
ouB  condition  in  all  departments,  except  that  the  accommodations  are  not  sumcient. 

INDIANA  INSTITUTE  FOB  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

Founded  in  1847.  Superintendent,  William  Churchman.  Nftmber  of  pupils  enrolled 
during  the  year  was  126 ;  males,  57 ;  females,  69.  Of  this  number  21  have  left  as  ^pradu- 
atee,  either  of  the  school  or  work  department ;  13  being  young  men  who  had  obtained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  broom-making  business,  and  seyeral  of  them  had  learned 
other  branches  of  mindicraft. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  receiyed  into  the  institution  since  its  foundation  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following : 

Number  received « 365 

Males 195 

Femalee 170 

TotaUy  blind 171 

Partii^y  blind 194 

Bom  blind 137 

Blind  through  accident 40 

Blind  through  disease • 188 

Number  whose  parents  were  blood  relations 44 

REFORM  SCHOOL  AT  PLAINFIELD. 

This  '*  House  of  Befiige  for  Juvenile  offenders''  is  located  near  the  village  of  Plain- 
field,  on  a  farm  of  223  acres.  Since  the  purchase  of  the  farm,  in  1867,  there  have  been 
three  family  buildiiifls  eiteoted  on  it,  38  by  56  feet  in  extent,  with  two  stories  and  base- 
ment. Two  of  thesebuildings  are  occupied  by  the  boys.  Tne  first  inmate  was  received 
on  the  28th  of  January  of  the  current  ^ear,  and  there  are  now  in  attendance  108  boys. 
54  in  each  fiunily  building.  Each  family  is  divided  in  two  classes,  aU  of  whom  attend 
school  one-half  of  each  day,  and  are  detailed  for  work  the  other  half.  Most  of  the  boys 
can  read  print  quite  intelligibly,  and  nearly  all  the  larger  boys  can  write  and 
cipher  some.  Cost  of  the  buildings,  including  a  work-shop  40  by  80  feet,  about  $30,000. 
Nearly  all  boys  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  studies,  and  seem  anxious  to  improve 
their  advantages. 

EDUCATION  IN  STATE  PRISONS. 

In  response  to  letters  of  inquiry,  addressed  to  ofllcers  of  the  State  prisons,  north  and 
south,  the  superintendent  has  received  information  from  those  in  the  south  that  '^  the 
law  providing  for  the  mental  culture  of  the  convicts  is  not  carried  out  at  present,  at 
least  not  according  to  the  letter.''  There  is  no  organized  school,  yet  the  education  of 
the  prisoners  is  not  ^uite  overlooked.  All  who  cfesire  it  are  fundshed  with  school* 
books,  slates,  and  wnting-books.  Both  the  prisons  north  and  south,  report  a  great 
lack  of  books  in  the  library ;  that  of  the  south  havuijg^  been  in  use  so  long  that  the 
books  are  quite  worn  out,  and  in  that  of  the  State  prison  north|  there  is  not  even  a 
supply  of  Bibles  to  fimish  every  man  a  copy,  aocoroing  to  law. 
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INDUNAPOLW. 

Tbe  fol1owinf(  ialeraiatleii  is  tftken  from  the  npoTt  for  1869  of  the  «iiperiateiideDt  oi 
BchoolA,  Hon.  ▲.  C.  Sltortridge : 

Namber  of  persons  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 9,025 

Boys 4,328 

Girls 4,697 

Between  six  and  fifteen ^ ^.,.....«  6,679 

Between  fifteen  and  twenty-one ,  2,346 

Kmnberenrc^edinselMx^.***....^ *  5,160 

Boys. ^*.^^^*s4^sss^4... ...^ 2,545 

Girls *.--..•*. .^.v......... 2,615 

Average  namber  4n  <^sekool8 3,549 

Average  daily  attendance^,  vi.% 3,375 

Avenigepereent«<^  atteadanoe. 94.9 

Ratio  of  attendanee  tosoheel  popnlataon  in  the  city,  expressed  decimally.  .  571 

Nmnber  (leasee  of  tardiness  in  all  the  eofaools  was 2,980 

Nmiber  of  teachers  $  males^  8^:  females,  75 -. 78 

Total  salaries  of  teachers,  mclnding  evening  schools |44>470  07 

Total  cost  per  pnpil,  upon  average  namber  belon^Qg.«..«r « |31  51 

For  some  yean  ^ast  promptness  of  attendance  has  been  reqnired  of  all  who  retain 
their  memb^hip  in  the  schools.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  nas  been  advanced  from 
60  to  about  95  per  cent.  Within  a  period  of  six  years.  IliiB  restilation  of  the  board, 
carried  out  with  a  good  dezree  of  discretion  by  the  teachers,  nas  been  the  princiwd 
aeency  in  seeoring  so  desirable  a  result.  The  number  suspended  during  the  year  ibr 
absence  was  564 ;  the  number  restored,  upon  assurance  of  amendment  from  parents  or 
guardians,  was  436. 

BVENiNG  Schools 

Were  opened  November  7,  1868,  and  continued  in  session  sixteen  wedcs.  The  total 
enrollment  of  different  pupils  was  215.  The  expense  incurred  for  tuition  alone  was 
$659,  an  average  nf  $3. 06  on,  the  total  enrollment  4>f  pupils,  and  ef -$5  90  on  the  aver- 
age number  belonging. 

iNsnwenox  rs  thb  x^ermak  uofGU^GB 

Has  been  given  to-all  pupils  whose  parents  have  desired  it;  Thenumberwho  received 
instruction,  exelusive  of  thebigb  school,  was  666.  The  average  number  who  contin- 
ued the  study  throughout  the  eBtire-year  was  642. 

THE  mDIAKAPOUS  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Was  organized  March  1, 1867.  It  is  no  longer  considered  an  experiment,  but  a  depart- 
ment ef  the  pubHe  schools,  established  on  a  pennanent  basis.  Its  innuenoe  on  the 
methods  of  teaching,  especially  on  the  primary  crades  of  iiie  schools,  has  been  most 
salutary.  In  tfae  early  history  of  the  scnool,  doubts  were  entertained  in  regard  to  its 
usefulness,  by  pereoDB  who  supposed  that  the  Children  were  to  be  used  as  a  kind  of 
passive  matorial  up<m  which  unlettered  and  inexperienoed  young  w^otnen  were  to  prac- 
tice and  experiment.  But  this  is  by  no  means  t^e  ease,  far  afl  ihe  pupil-teachers  who 
have  been  admitPted  to  the  school  have  passed  the  saone  examlnaftion  tmut  would  follow 
BMk  appHoation  to  enter  the  sohoels  as  a  fegultt  teacher. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mayo,  a  member  of  the  committee,  in  an  address  delivered  be^bre  the  teach- 
ers of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  tefers,  in  the  following  l«iguage,  to  the  Indi^mopolis 
Training  School : 

*^  Last  Monday  it  was  my  privilege  to  spend  half  a  day  in  the  examination  of  what 
is  doubtless  the  most  complete  training  sonool  ki  the  Western  States. 

"  In  the  upper  room  of  a  well-constructed  school-house  I  found  a  quiet,  self-possessed 
young  woman  standing  before  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  girls,  in  fiEmiiliar  conversation 
upon  their  forenoon's  work  as  teaohers  ef  the  five  hun£*ed  children  in  the  rooms  be- 
low. Their  eonveiaatlon  ranged  through  the  whole  realm  of  the  lifb  of  cbdldhood, 
striving  to  analyse  its  fiKmlties,  comprehend  its  wants,  and  get  into  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  its  myslertous  tewaitl  li^  Each  of  the  girls  told  her  experience  with  tier 
class  as  earnestly  as  if  she  kn^t  at  the  confessional,  under  the  eye  of  a  criticism  as 
^ddded  as  it  was  ssrnpathetio  and  kind.  Below  I  saw  the  working  half  of  the  class 
of  {mpil-teachers  ooDducting  the  various  exercises  ef  instruction.  Through  these 
rooms  moved  three  critie  teacSiers,  noting  everything,  advising,  preparing  to  report  in 
due  time  to  the  quiet  little,  lady  above. 

**  In  one  room  a  charming  model  school  was  permanently  kept  by  an  experienced 
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O  woman.  One  man,  with  the  title  of  saperistendent,  was  responsible  for  the  or- 
the  little  community,  and  assisted  in  the  teaching  of  the  older  classes. 

''I  looked  with  delight,  too  deep  for  expression,  npou  that  beadtifEd  fipectade  of  a 
school  where  five  htuidred  children  are  taneht  by  these  twenty  gfi^  who  themselres 
are  leaminff  the  finest  art  of  modem  life.  I  marked  the  deep  entnnsiasmy  the  blended 
firmness,  sdf-possession,  and  gentleness^  the  sweet  spirit  or  co-operation,  with  which 
they  went  about  their  duty,  i  saw  in  their  faces  that  they  felt  that  they  had  chosen 
the  better  part,  were  living  for  a  purpose,  and  not  troubled  oyermuch  about  their  poei- 
tioQ  in  American  90oieiy," 

Lessons  in  mus^are  given  in  all  grades  above  the  primary)  by  music  teacher^  two 
each  week  of  hall  an  homr  dnration.  The  first  year  pupils  are  taught  to  ting  simple 
Boogs  by  rote ;  the  second  year,  some  of  the  principles  of  nrasteal  notation  are  taught ; 
the  third  year,  the  tones  of  the  scale  and  their  names,  notes  and 'names,  syllablesy 
doable  measure,  dtc.    It  is  believed  that  music  con  be  more  successfhlly  taught  in  the 

Cary  grades  by  the  teachers  of  the  schools  in  one  short  lesson  eai^  day  than  by  a 
n  from  a  musie  teacher  twice  a  week. 

COLORED  CHILDREKt 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  are  to  be  taught  in  separate  schools.  The 
board  has,  therefore,  set  apart  two  school-houses  for  their  use.  "Though  they  have 
been  fbr  some  time  out  of  use,"  says  the  report,  "  by  reason  of  their  unfitness,  they  can 
be  made  quite  as  comlbrtable  as  sevend  of  our  other  houses,  mad  will  aoeomssodate  840 
of  the  621  who  are  of  school  age,  provided  those  of  the  D  primary  grade,  as  in  the 
other  schools,  attend  bnt  half  a  day.'' 

VBIVATR  BCOOOIiB. 

There  are  in  the  city  thirteen  private  schools,  employing  37  teachers,  with  an  aver- 
age number  of  1,811  pupils— 657  Doys  and  954  girls.  Adding  this  number  to  the  daily 
attendance  in  the  public  schools,  we  have  5^86,  which,  deducted  from  the  school  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  ^ves,  as  the  average  number  who  did  not  from  day  to  day  attend 
any  sd^ocd,  3,638.  Xicss  than  one-tiiinl  of  those  dnidren  who  have  a  right  to  attend 
the  publlo  scnools  are  found  in  them,  and  less  than  one-half  of  the  school  population  ai 
the  city  attend  any  schooL 

Hon.  B.  C.  Ho^Bd,  iupeHntenSmi  of  publk  tii^lrucfton,  Indtafiapolia. 


City. 

Kame. 

pity. 

Name. 

Fort  Wayne*.. 

Terre  Haute 

^''^^Mmcastle ,.-...... 

J.  H.  Smart. 
William  H.  Wiley. 
£.P.Cole. 
J.  K.  Wate. 
John  Cooper. 
Charles  Howett. 
H.H.  Boyce. 
John  M.  Coyner. 
J.  L.  Rippetoe. 
H.  L.  Rust. 

Evansvillfe 

La  Fayette 

Peru  • - 

Alexander  M.  Qow. 
J.  TTMetrill. 

BWiart 

Winchester -. 

Bloomington  ^ 

Milton 

George  W.  Lee. 
W.  E.  Rttble. 

CH^rt •. 

Cambridge  City 

Connersinlle........ 

Pendleton 

Logan«^rt 

Rockvifle .^-. 

Vincennes.. 

Seymour.. .T^.^  -.-n-. 

^eiidan  Cor. 
E.  B.  Dyke. 
A.  W.  Jones. 
^.  ^.  Honsekeeper. 

Bach  comity  hais  a  school  e3:aminc$r,  Who^  to  a  certain  extent,  is  a  superintendest. 
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The  nnmber  of  chOdren  in  the  State,  hetween  the  ages  of  six  and  twent^-<me,  in 
1666,  was  592,676.  The  whole  amount  appropriated  to  the  seyeral  counties  was 
$1,414,614  02. 


IOWA. 


The  8ni>6rintendent  of  pnhlic  instruction,  Hon.  A.  S.  Kissell,  in  his  report  for  1870, 
gives  the  following  statistics: 

*  iDcrease  for 

the^ear. 

Nnmber  of  district  townships  in  1669 1,462  50 

Number  of  snb-districts 6,773  363 

Nnmber  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one;  males,  215,812;  females,  202,356 418,168  24,538 

Nnmber  of  schools 6,788  349 

Nnmber  of  graded  schools 221  9 

Number  of  pupils  attending  school 296,138  17,131 

Average  attendance 178,329  17,556 

Number  of  teachers  employed:  males,  4,479;   females, 

7,515 11,994  1,025 

Average  compensation  of  male  teachers  per  week $924  $0  41 

Average  compensation  of  female  teachers  per  week 6  79  0  37 

Average  nnmber  of  months  of  school 6.6  0.2 

Aggregate  amount  paid  teachers (1,438,964  04  (108,140  51 

Number  of  school-houses :  brick,  527 ,  stone,  229 ;  frame, 

5,192;  log,459 6,407  407 

Value  of  school-houses $5,295,364  45  $977,075  43 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  building  and  purch'g  grounds.  919, 366  52  29, 785  45 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  repairing  and  furnishing 250, 802  96  28, 924  53 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  library  and  apparatus 22, 518  08 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  rent  of  school  buildings 13, 665  63 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  fuel 150,648  56  16,239  93 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  pay  of  secretary  and  treasurer.  50, 870  96  6, 036  30 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  teacher's  fund 1,106,040  21  251,002  14 

Apportionment  of  temporary  school  fund 35,987  21 

Nnmber  of  volumes  in  school  district  libraries 8, 932  156 

Value  of  school  apparatus $79,178  05 

In  this  State  every  civil  township  is  a  school  district,  and  is  divided  by  the  trustees 
into  Bub-districts.  Each  district  holds  an  auuual  meeting,  elects  a  chairman  and  seore- 
tarv,  decides  by  vote  upon  the  purchase  and  sale  of  sites  and  school-houses,  branches 
to  be  taught  in  schools,  &c, ;  they  have  power  to  vote  a  tax  not  exceeding  live  mills  on 
a  dollar  of  valuation  for  school  purposes. 

The  sub-districts  hold  annual  meetings,  choose  officers  called  sub-directors,  who 
constitute  a  board  of  district  directors,  with  corporate  powers  to  fix  the  sites  of 
school-houses  and  establish  schools,  make  estimates  of  money  necessary  to  keep  school 
the  legal  term  of  twenty-four  weeks,  and  certify  the  amount  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors, which  board  causes  such  tax  to  be  levied  and  collected.  Each  sub-director  has 
charge  of  the  school  affairs  of  his  district,  hires  teachers,  reports  to  the  board,  &c. 

There  is  a  county  superintendent  elcctea  for  two  years,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine 
and  license  teachers,  visit  and  supervise  schools,  &o. 

There  is  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years, 
who  is  charged  with  a  general  supervisiou  of  all  the  county  superintendents  and  all  the 
common  schools  of  the  State. 

The  school  revenue  is  derived  from  lands  granted  to  the  United  States  for  schools, 
the  500,000  acres  granted  by  Couflrress  to  new  States,  all  escheats,  percentage  on  sales 
of  land  in  the  State,  money  paid  mr  exemption  from  military  duty,  and  fines  for  breach 
of  penal  laws.    The  school  rand  is  under  the  control  of  the  f^eneral  assembly. 

The  school  fund  is  not  accumulating  as  its  friends  could  wish.  Its  investments  have 
been  largely  made  in  such  a  manner  that  annual  losses  will  always  be  likely  to  occur, 
so  lon^  as  the  present  system  of  investment  exists.  The  proper  steps  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  this  annual  loss  to  the  fund,  as  well  as  of  the  annual  interest,  the  loss  of  which 
was  $34,745  41  greater  in  1869  than  in  1868. 

As  the  school  laws  make  it  the  duty  of  boards  of  directors  to  manage  school  funds 


and  property,  one  of  their  leading  qualifications,  next  to  integrity,  should  be  business 
ability.    But  it  is  a  notable  fact  uiat  persons  are  often  chosen  for  these  positions  wlth- 

"         '50.    In  1859  the  exist  in( 

aised  since  that  time,  hi 
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out  any  reference  to  financial  ability,  or  even  common  prudence.    In  1859  the  existing 
school  property  was  valued  at  $1,213,454  94.    There  has  been  raised  since  that  time,  by 
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taxation,  tot  bnikliiiff  sohool-hoofles  and  pnichating  apparatus,  |4,376,074  09.  This 
woxM  give,  in  18G9,  f5,591|6S9  OS.  Bat  the  estimate,  aoeording  to  returns  this  year, 
gives  only  $5,374,543  50  as  the  valae  of  school  property,  a  difference  of  $216,966  59. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  a  State  nomud  school  be  established  at  an  early 
day.  At  the  last  meetin«^  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  a  unanimous  vote  was 
given  to  memorialize  the  legislature  on  the  subject.  The  people  feel  the  need  of  the 
school,  and  are  ready  for  the  appropriation  of  the  requisite  rands. 

Much  importance  is  attachea  to  the  training  in  music  which  is  ffiven  in  many  of  the 
graded  schools.  The  old  practice  of  rote  singing  is  discarded,  and  "  Blackman's  Qraded 
Songs"  have  been  introauced.  These  lessons  are  so  simplified  and  graded  that  the 
youngest  child  can  understand  them. 

In  some  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  State  evening  schools  have  been  organized,  Mid 
are  efficiently  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  boards  of  these  school  districts, 
and  are  supported  out  of  the  common  school  ftind.  Thev  are  attended  by  mechanics, 
apprentices,  female  domestics,  both  native  and  foreign  bom,  and  other  classes  of  the 
people  who  are  debarred  firom  the  day-school,  and  no  scholars  connected  with  the  schools 
are  lound  so  eager  as  these  to  learn.  It  is  urged  tiiat  the  facilities  for  these  schools 
^ould  be  inor€Ased,  and  that  they  should  be  extended  throughout  the  State. 

There  are  53  colleges  and  academies  in  the  State,  with  4,728  students  attending, 
and  72  private  and  denominational  schools,  with  4,200  pupHs.  The  number  of  teacheia 
employed  in  colleges,  academies,  and  private  schools  is  312. 
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jUnrUAL  BBPOBT  OF  THE 

TabUi^iUkUiUcdl  ieUOU  of 
Hon.  A.  S.  KlflBKTJ,  m^pmintmdeni 

OOXJMTY  SUPSB 

W\o9e  term  of  office 


Connty. 


Nome. 


PofltoiBoe. 


No.  of  persons 
between  the 
ages  of  five 
and  twenty- 
ono  years. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee .. 
Appanoose . . 
Andabon.... 

Benton , 

Black  Hawk 

Boone 

Bremer 

Bochanan... 
Bnena  Vista. 

BnUer 

Calhoon 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cedar 

CerroGK>rdo. 
Cherokee. . . . 
Chickasaw  .. 

Clarke 

CUy. 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawford.... 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur 

Ddaware  ... 
Des  Moines.. 
Dickinson... 

Dnbnqne 

Bmmett 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Franklin.... 
Fr6mont .... 

Greene 

Gmndy 

Guthrie 

Hamilton.... 
Hancock  .... 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howiffd 

Humboldt... 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jaspw 

Jefferson . . . . 

Johnson 

Jones  

Keokuk 

Kossuth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Hadison 

Hahaska.... 
Karion 


Rev.  J.  W.Peet 

Bei^amin  "Wldner 

Lenshel  Bells 

Thomas  Wentworth 

David  B.  Beers 

H.  M.Hoon 

B.G.Hmer 

L.  W.FUk 

Chiles  S.  Harwood 

&G.  Pierce 

F.  A.  Blake 

W.  A.Lathrop 

E.L.Hobbs 

Myron  W.  Beach 

S.D.  Hawes 

A.  B.  Oakley 

AsaS.  ABen 

Oscar  Chase 

W.P.Bennett 

Jesse  L.  Adkins 

Charies  Carver 

JohnEverall 

Boswell  B.  MOlaid 

N.  J.  Wheeler 

Amos  DiUey 

Moses  Downing 

W.  C.  JaoksoQ 

JohuKemiedy 

Thomas  J.  Trulock 

Joshua  H.  Pratt 

J.  J.  E.  Norman 

a  W,  Brown 

Marshall  M.  House 

Hervey  Wilbur 

J.  Cheston  Whitney 

Bussell  Laird 

Isaac  L.Kephart 

Bev.  Lorenzo  Dow  Tracy 

James  Grandstaff. 

H.  N.Curtis 

A.  R.  Barnes 

EnosP.  Stubte 

Horace  H.  McKinney .... 
George  W.  Thorn] 
Charles  T.  Breol 
Bev.  E.  C.  Miles 

Matthew  G.  Aldridi 

Constant  S.  Lake 

J.W.Fleming 

Sandford  J.  Mover 

John  N.  Edwards 

Bev.  Robert  L.  Ganter.. . , 

Alexander  Hn^es 

J.  A.  Lowe 

Albert  W.  Osborne 

William  Q.  Kent. 

William  lAnghun , 

LewisA-Msy 

John  W.  Pern , 

Rev.H.W.  "Ebudj 

Prol  Geoxge  T.  Oupenter. 
Rev.  Aaron  Tetter , 


Fontenelle . 


Qoincy. 
Waukon 


'aukon 

Centerville 

Oakfleld 

Vinton 

Waterloo 

Moingona 

Grove  Hill 

Independence 

Peterson,  (Clay  Co.) 

Butler  Center 

Twin  Lakes 

Glidden 

Lewis 

Mechanicsville 

dear  Lake 

Cherokee 

Bradford 

Hopeville 

Spencer 

Iwrmersburg 

Low  Moor 

Denison 

Adel ^ 

Troy 

Leon 

Colesburg 

Burlington 

Okob<(ff 

Dubuque  

Estherville 

DoughM 

Floyd 

Hampton 

Sidney 

JeffexiMm 

New  Hartford,  (Butler  Co.) . 

Paaora 

Webster  City 

Upper  Grove 

New  Providence 


Cresco 

^rlngvale.... 

Marengo 

MaquoKcta ... 

Newton 

Batavia 

Iowa  City 

Monticeuo 

Sigoumey ..... 

AlgODa  

Fort  Madison., 

Western 

Cairo 

(Chariton 

Winterset ..... 

Oskaloosa 

KnoxviUe 


11 
19 
96 
21 

3 
93 
33 
14 
17 
91 

1 
17 


9« 
10 

4 
15 
14 

4 

31 
99 

5 
16 
17 
19 
91 
99 

5 
30 

8 
95 
11 

9 
13 

5 
13 
13 
13 

4 
91 
91 
18 
13 

6 

9 
91 
98 
96 
17 
93 
18 
19 

3 
99 

li 

19 
97 

161 


35 

30 

113 

119 

9 

157 

IM 

79 

68 

117 

6 

87 

16 

90 

36 

139 

24 

9 

70 

68 

5 

150 

143 

25 

63 

6:1 

61 

111 

70 

8 

96 

9 

133 

65 

47 

60 

30 

60 

67 

35 

8 

76 

73 

98 

69 

25 

4 

109 

141 

141 

99 

139 

130 

132 

25 

114 

154 

69 

73 

90 

111 

117 


546 

753 
3.S94 
3,373 

184 
4,114 
3.636 
9,793 
9,965 
3,043 
77 
1,733 

291 

321 

606 
3»8M 

644 

180 
1,783 
1,681 

133 
5^142 
6^021 

391 
2,157 
3,300 
2,464 
3.193 
5.272 

217 
7,314 

207 
3,282 
1,598 

798 
9,061 

731 

955 
1,088 
1,096 

147 
9,536 
1,549 
4,009 
1,185 

373 
46 
2.831 
4,390 
4,214 
3.565 
4,584 
4,091 
3,819 

410 
6.677 
5,620 
2,554 
2,023 
2,!^ 
4,352 

4,  on 
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A0  kkooh  oflinoa,far  1868-^69. 

fOUeingilMUm,  Dei  ifotees. 

rrmiDENTSy 

Ugki8  January  IflSrO. 


-^ 

^ 

1 
5  ^ 

II 

t 

^3 

A 

If 

•si 

a 

1 

a 

|s 

ii 

II 

No.  of 
teachers 

In  eftch 
county. 

Average 
compensa- 
tion of 

teachers 
per  week. 

Aggregate 
nnmt>ei  of 
days  the 
schotila  of  tho 
county  have 
be^n  taught. 

1  = 
1-2 

m 

Average 
coat  of  tui- 
tion per 
week  for 
each  pupil. 

if 

1 

1 

< 

1 

j 

1 

1 

1 

III 

III 
< 

§ 
1 

1 

p 

=•3 

34 

323 

352 

25 

29 

19  04 

$6  89 

691 

803 

6.5 

W58 

♦0  59 

|4,  064  7.'5 

11.391  88 

M 

1, 103 

654 

33 

31 

9  04 

6  64 

2,140 

2,018 

5.7 

39 

39 

6,960  10 

988  47 

113 

5,  416 

3,427 

55 

141 

9  63 

6  12 

0,259 

7.295 

6.7 

17 

20 

33,969  16 

1,  433  00 

114 

5,053 
317 

2,886 
165 

95 

85 

890 

630 

4,360 

7,114 

5.6 

21 

25 

17, 100  89 

2,  462  80 

10 

7 

10 

10  25 

7  47 

860 

740 

a6 

25 

22 

2,  U75  00 

390  00 

151 

6,086 
5,516 
3,582 
2,929 
4,255 
111 

3,KJ2 
3,346 

91 

162 

8  49 

666 

9,422 

9,601 

7.5 

30 

32 

39.  462  72 

3,779  83 

112 

56 

178 

10  99 

6  50 

1,651 

1,681 

7.6 

27 

35 

4. 191  86 

9,438  68 

63 

2,294 

70 

56 

11  61 

7  59 

3,228 

4,302 

5.8 

22 

26 

19,  7.'>S  40 

996  48 

9S 

1,720 

42 

97 

8  01 

5  88 

4,812 

4,824 

6.3 

40 

37 

16, 238  05 

2,  884  53 

115 

2,552 
23 

59 

147 

8  47 

6  56 

8,114 

7,590 

7.1 

34 

27 

25, 198  93 

1,669  54 

4 
84 

3 

3 

820 

625 

340 

240 

&0 

10 

12 

678  78 

157  90 

1 

2,551 
324 

1,460 
42 

42 

116 

7  94 

6  77 

5.697 

4,996 

6.5 

37 

40 

14,  403  00 

908  00 

16 

8 

15 

9  82 

7  59 

1.166 

853 

6.3 

56 

55 

3,028  50 

1,538  95 

12 

430 

187 

7 

12 

9  75 

8  32 

1.019 

910 

7.0 

26 

29 

3,800  50 

148  00 

43 

977 

540 

22 

43 

9  64 

628 

1.779 

2,219 

6.2 

51 

42 

5,  355  15 

1,281  08 

119 

3,475 
905 

3,152 
526 

90 

158 

10  35 

7  31 

9,246 

8,053 

7.6 

31 

37 

30,008  11 

6,085  93 

39 

15 

55 

7  97 

6  53 

707 

763 

7.2 

42 

53 

7,  ;J03  75 

1,  803  52 

9 

130 

55 

6 

9 

7  87 

6  86 

540 

427 

3.9 

09 

09 

1, 506  eo 

425  96 

77 

2,813 

2,157 

1,626 
1,317 

54 

96 

8  22 

5  84 

1,040 

998 

6.7 

26 

26 

13,  429  5:) 

2,329  46 

64 

43 

60 

7  75 

6  23 

3,509 

3,506 

5.5 

38 

96 

9, 108  48 

982  49 

6 

102 

44 

3 

6 

7  72 

623 

360 

280 

5.4 

65 

56 

915  00 

303  25 

154 

3 

7,703 
7,614 

482 

3,795 

94 

162 

9  78 

6  66 

8,  518 

10,586 

6.5 

36 

34 

32,268  09 

17,  615  77 

139 

5 

5,049 

88 

196 

10  37 

6  16 

1,889 

2,010 

7.4 

15 

35 

37, 408  35 

11,463  73 

SS 

358 

7 

27 

11  25 

7  76 

1,600 

1,980 

7.9 

44 

44 

6,608  00 

400  00 

64 

S 

2,994 
4,903 

1,766 

66 

82 

8  60 

7  04 

4,712 

5,066 

5.7 

31 

34 

15,  440  55 

1, 143  48 

91 

2,927 

74 

86 

820 

5  35 

4,770 

5,895 

5.6 

30 

33 

13,  007  97 

2,  923  43 

64 

3 

3,  770 

2,008 

74 

50 

9  05 

6  84 

4,024 

5,344 

6.2 

33 

35 

11.  317  77 

1,  240  38 

lU 

5 

5,304 

2,914 

73 

150 

9  67 

5  80 

7,723 

7,999 

7.3 

19 

36 

23,  843  81 

4,  843  57 

80 

8 

6,164 
171 

3,659 

84 

57 

127 

928 

6  33 

4,578 

5,533 

7.0 

S3 

24 

30,909  12 

10,019  97 

e 

3 

9 

5  83 

4  70 

485 

330 

6.4 

84 

86 

579  26 

257  48 

U6 
9 

7 

8,089 
194 

5,289 
123 

68 

149 
11 

9  rj 

6  34 

559 

4.996 
540 

7,993 
160 

7.7 
4.0 

33 
41 

33 

30 

49,  652  91 
816  00 

8,  842  56 
163  43 

143 

% 

i  872 
2,260 

3,479 

**'ei 

201 

""■7*92 

5  42 

8,128 

8,061 

7.0 

23 

28 

20,  310  53 

3,  555  46 

61 

1,292 

38 

87 

7  34 

5  40 

4,322 

3,722 

6.5 

34 

25 

9,909  50 

2,057  09 

8  &> 
11  21 

727 
8  50 

3.173 
3,915 

3,225 
3,375 

a9 

7.0 

39 
31 

34 

35 

9,793  14 
13,911  25 

45 

58 

1,209 

2,716 

823 

742 
1  382 

18 
51 

57 

56 

"  '3,'756*40 

38 

452 

18 

36 

10  43 

8  02 

2,020 

1,639 

7.3 

82 

1  50 

a254  33 

2,009  24 

55 

1,252 

716 

23 

64 

8  53 

6  94 

3,196 

2,460 

5.9 

43 

41 

9, 134  98 

2,123  23 

61 

X!235 

1,376 

198 

762 

49 

55 

8  57 

6  21 

3,334 

3,566 

5.9 

39 

40 

9,  418  93 

2,867  21 

37 

802 

23 

33 

8  89 

6  60 

2,265 

2,325 

6.9 

43 

44 

8,201  02 

2,220  74 

13 

114 

6 

14 

9  71 

7  20 

1,060 

975 

7.8 

93 

82 

3,085  30 

528  93 

71 

3,284 
2,722 
6. 136 

2,469 

46 

103 

10  71 

8  01 

1,358 

1,437 

7.4 

25 

31 

18, 755  31 

5, 144  87 

74 

1,329 

55 

65 

9  6G 

853 

4,256 

3,507 

6.5 

37 

35 

14, 148  91 

3,666  78 

116 

3,524 

71 

146 

9  51 

6  62 

6,260 

7,205 

6.8 

24 

26 

28.191  48 

1,  594  03 

63 

1^680 

1,015 

33 

70 

9  06 

6  75 

2,505 

2,623 

6.9 

52 

60 

10,  973  08 

743  61 

SB 

497 

333 

11 

34 

6  79 

4  98 

1,285 

1,022 

5.7 

41 

46 

4,332  67 

142  03 

4 

76 

56 

1 

3 

13  00 

10  00 

240 

100 

6.0 

03 

03 

633  00 

849  00 

110 

4,630 
5,657 

2,573 
3,476 

92 

102 

8  XJ 

5  91 

1,378 

1,564 

7.2 

16 

22 

20,  292  80 

997  08 

154 

69 

202 

9  IJ 

5  40 

9,249 

9,670 

7.2 

15 

30 

26,  969  91 

10,  295  46 

130 

3 

6^566 
5,196 
6,843 
6,208 
5,424 
745 

3,221 

65 

90 

9  02 

6  80 

1,483 

1,682 

6.3 

35 

34 

25,  603  81 

2,898  81 

88 

2 

3,026 

69 

87 

7  95 

5  64 

4,795 

5,824 

6.1 

17 

21 

18. 189  47 

4.  736  49 

136 

5 

4,058 

68 

163 

7  56 

5  71 

8,128 

10, 152 

7.1 

31 

40 

28,739  84 

10,  136  36 

128 

3 

4,058 

71 

167 

8  25 

5  66 

8,777 

8,354 

7.0 

17 

32 

25,  319  97 

2,  450  12 

117 

3,198 
490 

88 

125 

7  29 

7  06 

6,559 

8,459 

6.3 

30 

22 

23,:i5l  50 

1, 750  50 

32 

16 

27 

722 

5  63 

2,200 

1,720 

5.8 

29 

30 

4,830  00 

713  73 

12G 

13 

7,666 
8,189 

5,133 

76 

156 

10  05 

7  18 

1,300 

2,060 

6.4 

26 

30 

41,  886  64 

8,168  56 

164 

4,987 

118 

307 

9  57 

7  06 

9,946 

10,852 

6.9 

30 

22 

35,  495  97 

6,926  55 

74 

3,935 
3,232 

2,508 

59 

64 

9  74 

7  11 

3,825 

5,776 

6.6 

20 

33 

15,328  35 

3,254  86 

74 

1,777 

56 

56 

9  04 

6  69 

3,  842 

4, 121 

60 

29 

31 

13, 167  50 

1, 145  12 

85 

3,696 

2.233 

66 

67 

10  08 

7  12 

4,338 

5,293 

6.3 

31 

34 

19,  574  23 

3,  574  92 

117 

6,309 
^026 

3,777 
3,397 

86 

142 

9  82 

6  85 

7.023 

8,043 

6.8 

19 

21 

28,096  53 

4,711  03 

123 

.-.. 

91 

94 

9  92 

706 

5,410 

6,333 

6.6 

31 

16 

19,653  67 

3,563  63 
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ANNUAL  BEPOBT  OF  THE 


J}ahk0/9km9ikMldeUaisofike96kooU 

COUKTY  SUPER 

Whode  term  ofoJUe 


County. 


Name. 


Poft  Office. 


OtS 


XVO.  of  pCIKUIS 

between  the 
age«  of  five 
And  twenty- 
one  yean. 


I 


Monhall 

Milla 

MitcheU 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Page 

Palo  Alto 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas... 

Polk 

Potowatomie . 
Poweshiek ... 

Binggold 

Sac 

Soott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

VanBuren... 

Wapello 

"Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago... 
Winneshiek . . 
Woodbury  ... 

Worth 

Wright 


Cyrus  H.Shaw 

JohnKHallett 

Miss  Julia  C.  Addington. . 

W.  A.  Greene 

William  A.  Niohol 

Benjamin  B.  A.  Simons  . . 

Charles  Hamilton 

J.  F.  Schofield 

Dr.  Elijah  Miller 

Jeremiah  L.  Martin 

William  Hunter 

David  MlUer 

Rev.  J.  A.  Nash 

G.  L.  Jacobs 

Prof.  Leonard  F.  Parker.. 

William  J.Buck 

Baselaa  Ellis 

Roderick  Rose 

P.  C.  Truman 

Eli  Johnson 

John  R.  Hays 

John  R.  Stewart 

John  S.  Boyd 

Thomas  Roberts 

George  B.  Walker 

HenryC.  Cor 

A.  L.Kimball 

Isaac  G.Moore 

EnosRushton 

James  M.Phillips 

Martin  Cooper 

Rev.  John  M.  Wedgewood. 

Dr.  Andrew  M.  Hnnt 

Franklin  G.  Parker 

John  D.  Sands 


MarshaUtown 

Glenwood 

Staoeyville 

OnawA 

Albia 

Red  Oak  Junction  . 

Atalissa 

O'Brien 

Clarinda. 


109 
43 
65 


19| 

IS 

17 

15 

15 

10      35 

1»      82 


3.079 
1.414 
1,542 

533 
S.550 

647 
4,010 


8,789 
1.410 
1,487 

527 
S.405 

578 
3,849 


Emmettabnrg. 

Sioux  City,  (Woodbury  Co.). 

Lizard 

Des  Moines , 

Council  Bluib , 

GrinneU 

Mount  Ayr 

Sac  City. 

Davenport 

Harlan 

Calliope 

Nevada 

Toledo , 

Bedford 

Afton 

Doud's  Station 

OttnmwA 

Indianola 

Washington 

Confidence 

Fort  Dodge 

Forest  City 

Castalia 

Sioux  City 

Plymofuth,  (Cerro  Gkvdo  Co.) 
Beunond 


15      58 


K\    118 
55 
fiOl    105 


78 
18 
98 
88 


1,786 

153 

181 

169 

4,803 

8,16d 

8,501 

1,063 

813 

6,415 

406 


1,056 

181 

143 

155 

4.679 

8;  ^5 

8.965 

1,093 

230 

6^358 

349 


16 
84 
15 
11 
89 
83 
81 
88 
18 
15 

5 
96 
10 

7 
11 


78 
188 
53 
48 
06 
84 
106 
117 
77 
59 
13 
111 
80 
19 
31 


8,069 

8.816 

l,8d4 

1.086 

3,546 

4.359 

3,381 

4.060 

8,185 

1,789 

849 

4,365 

761 

494 

405 


1,904 

8,563 

1,178 

944 

3.941 

4.088 

3,816 

3,760 

1,902 

1,630 

8S8 

3,006 

704 

467 

37  J> 


Total. 


1,4686,77381^818808,356 
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i^IiMo^fcfr  1668-^6^— Continued. 

DfTSNDENTS) 

Icgha  January  1, 1870. 


^ 

1 

if 

! 

1 

? 

S^ 

^ 

3^ 

1 

a 

i 

p 

|l 

Ka  of 
teachers 
in  each 
oonnty. 

compeoaa. 

tionof 

teachers 

per  week. 

Affgrepite 

namber  of 

days  the 

schools  of  the 

county  have 

beonteagbt^ 

hi 

ATorage 

costoftui. 

tion  per 

weekTor 

eachpnplL 

1 
It 

II 

i 

IH 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

#4 

J 

4,159 

2,224 

67 

116 

110  47 

»7  54 

6^710 

5^853 

&3 

30 

34 

99.998  80 

7.276  86 

41       1 

2,008 

1,113 

32 

47 

1148 

800 

8,518 

2,837 

0.2 

95 

25 

10,719  25 

2,172  19 

711.... 

3;  831 

1,297 

88 

94 

8  46 

638 

4,704 

4,082 

6.6 

31 

28 

10.500  60 

1.929  41 

40!      1 

789 

514 

84 

30 

922 

7  21 

8,308 

9,198 

6.0 

36 

45 

7,323  54 

1. 114  51 

78!      8 

4,190 

8,294 

57 

86 

805 

588 

4.322 

4,640 

&8 

95 

93 

19,302  50 

841  15 

«^.... 

780 

471 

19 

84 

82^ 

594 

1,273 

1,3«^ 

5.2 

30 

37 

4,196  00 

1,859  81 

...•^■-..^ 

4.648 

9;  950 

58 

130 

984 

694 

5^773 

5,915 

7.9 

95 

94 

16,547  34 

8,770  41 

W'      8 

"i'Toe 

"i,*568 

"w 

"ist 

"9*95 

"7*43 

"S,'943 

'i'ioo 

Vti 

"m 

'**36 

"■i2,*346*45 

"i*  729*68 

9.... 

141 

87 

6 

7 

806 

593 

409 

349 

4.7 

35 

37 

982  00 

929  34 

A 

131 

91 

8 

1 

9  47 

750 

340 

280 

7.7 

75 

41 

921  50 

404  83 

11 

.... 

174 

107 

9 

7 

8  16 

600 

780 

473 

7.2 

52 

56 

2,050  00 

2,496  83 

112 

4 

6,314 

4.089 

81 

116 

1108 

690 

4,893 

5,746 

6.9 

34 

34 

34,021  43 

3,514  53 

66 

2 

1,9S9 

1,193 

58 

42 

10  60 

878 

4,370 

5,000 

&9 

37 

37 

19.036  79 

4,695  74 

84 

3 

3,961 

2,904 

56 

97 

1130 

7  91 

4,383 

5,746 

6.7 

33 

37 

82,267  25 

3,385  61 

63 

1,610 

896 

45 

60 

7  91 

652 

8,405 

3,303 

5.5 

39 

39 

9,337  75 

1.975  00 

19 

351 

209 

13 

15 

804 

656 

860 

1,005 

a2 

76 

83 

3, 518  64 

1.683  44 

103 

"io 

7.694 

4,740 

95 

125 

12  35 

332 

7,195 

8,697 

ao 

30 

30 

61,462  33 

39,043  31 

S3 

.... 

577 

888 

17 

17 

898 

756 

1,046 

1.586 

6.0 

90 

97 

4,433  00 

3,299  29 

'*'*73 

"i 

'*2,'9oe 

"i'SM 

•"63 

"*86 

"9*35 

*7  W 

....... 

4,185 

"i'STO 

*"5.*7 

"32 

***36 

*"i6'756*78 

■**'83i*i9 

117 

2 

4.151 

2,489 

77 

123 

8  95 

680 

6,864 

6,735 

&4 

31 

39 

24.276  91 

5,826  75 

40 

6 

i;304 

890 

35 

41 

833 

709 

900 

900 

6.4 

34 

88 

7.619  54 

661  SO 

46 

1 

1,877 

741 

88 

57 

•8  41 

6  13 

3,160 

3,510 

7.2 

53 

69 

8,692  51 

2,185  90 

105 

6 

5.111 

3.096 

89 

123 

954 

5  42 

6,188 

6,760 

a5 

19 

91 

90,322  00 

3.624  97 

93 

6 

5,912 

4.280 

76 

101 

1126 

739 

4,355 

6^742 

&1 

24 

91 

23.897  46 

4,974  90 

104 

1 

5^462 

3,835 

58 

117 

938 

700 

5,857 

6,035 

5.8 

24 

94 

21.613  30 

1.003  35 

UO 

2 

6.602 

4.128 

89 

152 

899 

6  19 

6,845 

8,402 

a7 

37 

42 

25,349  50 

2,328  83 

78 

. ... 

3,103 

1,743 

69 

46 

782 

6  12 

9,072 

5.139 

&2 

99 

99 

13,419  96 

3,861  45 

S9 

1 

9,530 

1,457 

37 

68 

888 

648 

8^810 

8,317 

&9 

97 

99 

11,674  50 

2,370  54 

14 

.... 

996 

165 

4 

9 

8  16 

6  51 

990 

690 

7.5 

28 

33 

2,068  75 

617  70 

130 

4 

5^748 

9;  857 

59 

126 

912 

585 

6,702 

8,232 

6.9 

21 

91 

20.155  06 

2,876  94 

SI 

8 

570 

431 

5 

17 

17  44 

7  18 

750 

380 

7.4 

29 

42 

5.581  47 

4,993  75 

^ 

.... 

426 

210 

12 

87 

760 

543 

1,620 

1,278 

a5 

28 

97 

3.122  60 

330  09 

s?.... 

683 

175 

16 

30 

905 

758 

9,147 

1,914 

6.7 

47 

33 

1,639  65 

811  18 

6,7881221 

296.138 

178,329 

4,479 

7,515 

994 

679 

356,622 

386,899 

6.C 

33 

35 

1,438,964  04 

314,396  84 
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KANSAS. 

The  system  of  graded  schools  is  adopted  in  every  city  and  Tillage  of  the  State  which 
employs  more  than  one  instructor.  Under  the  general  law  for  incorponited  towns  and 
cities,  provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  graded  schools  withont  any  special 
charter  or  delay  of  any  kind. 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  either  have  erected  or  are  now  engaged 
in  erecting  costly  school  buildings;  and  in  addition  to  these,  during  the  past  ^ear  a 
greater  number  of  good  school-houses  has  been  built  in  rural  communities  tiian  m  any 
previous  year. 

The  statistics  of  the  last  year  do  not  distinguish  between  colored  and  white  children. 
The  law  provides  that  the  educational  advanta^  extended  to  the  colored  shall  be  in 
all  respects  equal  to  those  ftimished  to  white  children. 

^It  is  safe  to  afBrm,"  says  the  report,  ''that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  are  to-day  destitute  of  a  standard  English  dictionary.  The  main- 
tenance of  public  schools,  and  the  fanst  that  in  these  schools  teachers  and  pupils  acquire 
the  habit  of  referriug  to  authoritative  standards  in  pronounoiation  and  definition,  are 
among  the  most  effective  means  of  preserviujyr  the  jsurit^  and  precision  of  the  English 
language.  Accordingly,  the  i>eople,  whether  m  Mame,  Kansas,  or  Califomia,  pronounce 
each  word  in  the  same  manner,  and  use  it  with  a  like  signification.  One  can  hardly 
estimate  the  effect  which  this  unity  of  dialect  exerts  in  streufftheninff  the  bonds  of 
citisenship.  A  portion  of  the  county  school  funds  arising  fh>m  fines  ana  estrays  could 
not  be  more  advantageously  appropriated  than  to  supply  this  pressing  want." 

District  and  countj^  uniformify  in  text  books  is  being  gradually  attoined.  The  law 
now  requires  the  ''district  board  to  provide  text  books  at  the  expense  of  the  district, 
for  indigent  children."  To  purchase  at  the  expense  of  the  district  all  the  text  books  used 
in  the  school,  is  but  another  step  in  advance.  This  plan  it  is  thought  would  be  more 
economical,  since  books  would  be  oought  at  wholesale  prices ;  teachers  being  responsible 
for  books  as  for  other  school  furniture,  they  would  not  be  unnecessarily  injured,  and 
parents  in  removing  from  one  district  to  another  would  be  saved  the  expense  of  buying 
new  books. 

As  there  are  1,710  school  districts  in  the  State,  and  the  bond  annually  given  by  each 
treasurer  requires  a  revenue  stamp  of  $1,  an  annual  outlay  of  $1,710  is  reonired.  and 
this  is  also  constantly  increasing  with  the  organization  of  new  districts.  Two-tnirda 
oi  this  sum  might  be  saved  by  the  plan,  adopted  in  other  States,  of  electing  district 
officers  for  a  term  of  three  years  instead  of  one.  Besides  giving  a  more  experienced 
bo^rd  and  greater  stability  in  the  management  of  district  af&urs,  a  sum  might  very 
soon  be  saved  sufficient  to  supply  each  district  with  an  unabridged  Bnglish  dictionary. 

TBACHSBa'   mSTlTUTEBv 

More  institute  work  has  been  done  in  the  State  during  the  year  than  in  any  previous 
year.  Nearly  the  whole  State  has  been  reached,  more  or  lees,  by  this  system  of  normal 
instruction.  Teachers  are  required  by  law  to  attend  the  county  institutes,  and  no 
part  of  their  salary  is  forfeited  by  such  attendance.  It  is  very  important  that  means 
should  be  provided  wherewith  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  insututes  annually  re- 
quired to  be  held  in  the  State.  "An  institute  should  be  a  season  of  keen,  hard,  tho- 
rough work.  To  make  it  such  as  it  ought  to  be  wHl  require  tbree  things— brain,  expe- 
rience, and  money.  The  conductor  mwsb  be  a  man  of  tact,  to  hold  the  convention  to 
its  work;  the  instructors  must  be  persons  of  pith  and  point;  and  the  means  provided 
must  be  suJicient  not  only  to  meet  local  bills,  for  haUs,  printing,  &c.,  but  also  to  pay 
the  traveling  expense,  and  suitably  remunerate  the  very  best  instructors  and  lec- 
turers available.    The  State  should  make  an  annual  appropriation  for  this  work." 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  school  fund  of  the  State  is  accumulating  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  school 
lands,  at  tlie  rate  of  over  $100,000  annually.  The  question  as  to  how  this  fund  should 
be  invested  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  report,  and  a  safe  and  economical  plan  pro- 
posed, by  which  the  jieople  of  uie  State  may  e^joy  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  the  money : 
.  bonds  of  the  State,  maturing  in  fifty  or  one  hundred  years,  to  be  issued  and  sold  to  the 
school  fimd,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds  to  redeem  other  bonds  of  the  State 
already  issued  and  maturing  in  a  few  years ;  thus  relievin^^  the  people  of  the  sinking 
fhnd  tax  annually  paid  for  the  redemption  of  bonds  maturmg  on  shorter  time.  "  It  is, 
essentially,  loaning  to  the  whole  people  of  the  State  over  f  1,000,000,  for  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years,  at  7  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  thought  best,  the  indebted- 
ness could  be  again  nmded,  so  that  fhture  generations,  equally  with  the  present,  will 
have  the  privilege  of  the  use  of  the  money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  This  plan 
could  not  be  curied  out  without  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  authorizing  it?' 
The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  "  the  600,000  acres  of  land  granted  to  the 
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new  States  under  an  act  of  Congrees  distribnting  the  prooeeds  of  public  lands  amcmg 
^e  several  States  of  the  Union,  approved  Sept^ber  4^  A.  D.  1841,  shall  be  inviolably 
i^^nxopiiated  to  the  support  of  common  schools/'  Notwithstanding  this  provision,  the 
Imslatore  of  1866  anpropiiated  the  whole  500,000  acres  to  four  railway  comp«uee. 
'Tbe  superintendent,  Mr.  tf  cVicar,  instituted  a  suit  in  the  form  of  an  iqiunction.  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  a  decision  from  the  supreme  court  as  to  whether  the  lands, 
under  the  constitution,  belong  to  the  State,  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools,  or 
to  the  railway  ccMnpanies.  The  court  has  declined  to  give  any  decision  on  the  main 
point  involved,  on  the  groxmd  of  alleged  informalities  m  the  presentation  of  the  case. 
The  responsibility,  therefore,  of  taking  any  further  action  in  the  case,  rests,  as  inti- 
mated by  tibie  court,  upon  the  people  through  their  legislature, 

llie  school  iMids  lost  to  the  State  by  the  final  disposition  of  Indian  reserves  and 
trust  lands  without  anv  reservation  for  the  support  or  common  schools,  in  one  district 
smounted  to  158,2^  44  acres,  not  including  the  60,000  acres  lost  by  treaty  alienating 
the  Cherokee  neutxal  lands. 

^  The  Osage  treaty  of  May  1868,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  alienate  about  8,000^000 
acres  of  Ka^as  soil,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  State,  and  dispose  of 
this  vast  tract  to  one  man  at  less  than  twenty  cents  an  acre,  without  icserving  a  foot 
for  the  support  of  public  schools,  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  calling  public  atten* 
turn,  both  m  this  and  other  States,  to  the  fearftil  length  to  which  the  policy  was  beinff 
pushed  in  wresting  the  public  domain  from  the  settler  and  creatine  a  gigantic  landed 
monopoly  on  Kansas  soil,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  people  andthe  interests  of  the 
public  sdio<^" 

By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  April  10, 1869,  certain  lands  have  been  secured  to  the 
State  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  comprising  a  total  of  220,665  acres,  which  land 
it  is  estimated  will  realise  to  the  school  frmd  over  a  million  of  dollars. 

SDMMABT  OF  STATISTICS. 

The  numbor  of  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  is : 

InoTMse 
Ibryear. 

Males 48,007  7,761 

Females 44,510  8,«06 

Total 92,517  11,367 

Enrolled  in  pubKo  schools: 

Males 30,197  6,568 

Females 28,484  6,983 

Total 58,681  13,541 

In  select  schools,  colleges,  &o 2,784 

In  public  and  other  schools 61,465  14,256 

Attendance  in  public  schools— average  daily 31, 124  3,886 

Average  length  of  school  term,  five  months. 

Knmb^  of  female  teachers  employed 1,118  263 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 896  150 

Number  of  school-houses 1,213  260 

Average  wages  of  teachers,  males |37  07 

Average  wages  of  teachers,  females 28  98 

Ezpemlitures  for  teachers' wages 292,719  94  $88,844  40 

Expenditures  for  repairs,  A« 79,343  76  34,025  87 

Ecoeipts  from  State  fdnd 117,153  66  70,451  07 

fieeeipts  fhmi  fines  and  estrays 19,259  93 

Beceipts  by  direct  tax 428,983  98  86,562  28 

Total  receipts  fh>m  an  sources 565,311  17  136,095  59 

Vslne  of  school-houses 1,031,892  00  218,829  25 

Tilue  of  apparatus 17,118  00  6,816  35 

Amount  of  school  fund 289,450  00 

STATE  KOBMAL  SOHOCMi. 

The  State  normal  sehool  at  Emmnia  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Nine  graduated 
firom  tbe  institution  last  July.  The  present  senior  class  numbers  15 ;  middle  class,  86 ; 
Junior  class,  42.  The  preparatory  and  model  departments  have  47  in  attendance.  The 
total  number  in  attendanoe  during  the  year  was  199.  The  number  of  female  students 
is  102 :  nudes.  96.  Hitiierto  the  eourso  of  study  has  only  included  the  common  school 
hrsaches,  witn  advanced  instruction  in  mathraiatios,  English  literature,  and  natural 
sdenoe ;  but  the  educational  arowth  of  the  State,  creating  a  demand  for  high  school 
teachers,  has  made  the  need  w  classioal  instruction  imperative.  Still  the  great  el^ieot 
is  not  to  frimish  liberal  culture  to  a  few,  nor  to  supply  towns  and  cities  with  effective 
teashers^  but  to  reaohi  so  fiir  as  possible,  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  espe- 
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daily  to  infuse  life  and  energy  into  onr  district  echools,  in  which,  after  all,  tho  great 
majority  of  the  yonth  of  the  Btate  is  being  educated.  In  addition  to  the  normal 
school  at  Emporia,  which  is  doing  excellent  work,  the  State  already  needs  another  nor- 
mal school  in  Northern  Kansas.  The  present  normal  school  endowment,  consisting  of 
37,760  acres  of  land,  will  support  only  one  normal  school.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
hoard  of  normal  school  regents  should  be  created,  who  misht,  through  the  aid  of  the 
congressional  delegation  from  the  State,  succeed  in  obteinmff  a  grant,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  normal  school  endowment,  of  public  lands  in  lien  of  the  200,000  acres  of 
the  choicest  school  lands  which  have  been  lost  to  the  State  by  the  disposition  of  Indian 
reservations  to  companies  and  speculators.  Failing  to  secure  such  a  ffrant,  the  super- 
intendent expresses  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  entirely  legitimate  to  appropriate  a 
part  of  the  common-school  income  to  the  purpose,  since  '*  More  advantage  would  prob- 
ably accrue  to  the  people,  in  the  end,  if  half  the  income  of  the  common-school  fh»d 
should  be  devoted  to  the  special  preparation  of  teachers,  than  if  the  whole  income 
should  be  expended  on  the  salaries  of  mcompetent  instructors.'' 

STATE  UNIVEKSITY. 

The  State  University,  situated  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  upon  the  summit  of  Mount 
Ori«d,  was  founded  in  lo64.  The  educational  work  commenced  in  1866.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  State  expressly  stipulates  that  "  provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the 
establishment,  at  some  eligible  and  central  point,  of  a  State  University,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature  and  tne  arts  and  sciences,  including  a  normal  and  agricultural 
department."  A  bequest  to  the  institution  of  f  10,000,  from  Hon.  Amos  Lawrence,  for 
whom  the  city  was  named,  decided  its  location  at  that  point.  The  institution,  during 
its  four  years  of  existence,  has  progressed  steadily,  and  is  growing  toward  its  aim, 
that  of  a  first-class  university,  as  rapidly  as  its  limited  endowment  wiU  permit.  Owing 
to  a  rivalry  of  sectional  interests,  each  locality  in  the  State  being  anxious  to  secure  a 
State  institution,  an  agricultural  college  was  established  separate  from  the  university, 
the  congressional  grant  for  a^culturiu  colleges  having  been  made  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  State  constitution.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  very 
strongly  recommends  the  consolidation  of  the  two  institutions,  the  two  endowments 
united  being  scarcely  adequate  to  maintiDiih  a  first-class  institution. 

The  university  is  designed  upon  the  most  liberal  plan,  the  two  sexes  enjoy  equal  advan- 
tages in  it,  and  there  is  no  proscription  on  account  of  color  or  race.  The  number  enrolled 
since  February,  1869,  is  143 ;  comprising  76  females,  and  67  males.  Four  are  in  the 
classical  course,  12  in  the  scientific  course,  and  the  others  in  the  preparatory 
department.  Eight  instructors  were  connoctea  with  the  institution  during  the  year, 
including  the  president  and  chancellor,  John  Fraser,  who  is  professor  of  mental  ana 
moral  philosophy,  and  belles  lettres;  a  professor  of  ancient  hmguagea  and  literature, 
of  natural  sciences  and  mathematics ;  of  French  and  literature,  of  Qermau  and  draw- 
ing, and  other  instructors  in  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  hygiene,  in  chemistry, 
and  in  vocal  music.  The  library  has  been  increased  by  the  adoition  of  over  2,000 
volumes.  The  chemical  department  has  been  for  the  first  time  organized.  A  fine 
astronomical  transit,  an  astronomical  clock,  standard  balances,  weights  and  measures 
have  been  added  to  the  apparatus  of  the  institution ;  and  an  ooservatory  wing,  ^  feet 
long,  by  20  feet  wide,  and  14  feet  high,  has  been  erected  for  the  use  of  students  in 
practical  astronomy.    The  property  of  the  institution  is  estimated  as  follows : 

Site;  ten  acres,  at  (1,000  per  acre,  and  forty  acres,  at|300  x>er  acre $22,000  00 

BuUdings 25,000  00 

Library ;..\:^ .-. 9,500  00 

Apparatus ..:... ;.-^..^ 11,878  71 

Cabinet ..::..:.;.;.:  .;.i;. 450  00 

Permanent  endowment,  (Amos  Lawrence  fund);. i : 10,000  00 

Total ...i.......i.;:;;;.;.;.;..-...::..i.; 78,828  71 

STATS   AORlCI^TtTBAL  CX>LLEOB. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-three  students  have  been  enrolled  in  the  acricnltaral  col- 
lege during  the  year ;  97  gentlemen,  and  76  ladies.  Of  these  32  are  in -Uie  classical  de- 
partment. Twenty-two  counties  are  represented,  and  seven  different  States.  Thus 
far,  the  time  of  the  average  attendance  of  students  has  been  lees  than  two  years.  The 
act  of  Congress  granting  the  endowment  of  the  institution  allows,  and  the  organic  act 
of  the  State  legislature  directs,  a  full  coUeee  course  of  study,  therefore  some  attention 
is  given  to  the  languages,  while  the  special  effort  of  the  institution  is  toward  agricul- 
ture and  kindred  studies.  As  ladies  are  admitted  to  equal  privileges  with  gentlemen,  it 
is  thought  important  that  of  the  eight  members  of  the  fiMulty,  at  least  two  should  be 
ladies.    One  lady  is  pro^assor  of  the  German  luignage  and  English  literature,  and  the 
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other  of  instrnmental  mnsfa    The  total  endowment  of  the  college  is  $^56,300,  the  in- 
come of  whichi  at  7  per  cent,,  $38,941,  will  be  the  final  endowment. 

ASYLUM  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  located  at  Wyandotte,  was  incorporated  in  1865.  The 
&calty  consists  of  H.  H.  Sawyer,  superintendent,  and  three  others,  who  are  ladies. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  is  15 ;  value  of  property,  $22,000;  current  expenses,  ^,200. 
Beceipts  from  manufacture  of  brooms,  $400.    Received  State  aid,  $9,200.    Tuition  free. 

DENOSONATIONAL  INeTITUTIONS. 

There  are  in  the  State  eight  institutions  under  the  control  of  religious  demoviina- 
tions. 

Iffiker  Umvenityf  at  Baldwin  City;  incorporated  in  1857;  Rev.  J.  C.  Simpson,  presi- 
dent ;  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Church.  It  haws  a  faculty  of  five,  of  whom 
one  is  a  lady.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance,  181,  The  lands,  buildings, 
hhrary,  and  cabinet  are  valued  at  $81,000. 

Waihimm  CollegCy  at  Topeka,  founded  in  1865,  Rev.  H.  Q.  Butterfield,  senior  pro- 
fessor, is  under  the  care  of  the  Congregational  churches.  Members  of  the  faculty  are 
three,  with  three  assistants  and  a  librarian.  Total  number  of  students,  57.  Amount 
of  jgtjperty,  $63,000. 

The  Hartford  Collegiate  Inetitutef  at  Hartford,  organized  in  1860,  under  the  care  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  Principal,  A.  D.  Chambers.  Has  an  attendance  of  78  pupils. 
Property  valued  at  $8,000. 

The  Wetmore  Ineiituts,  located  at  Irving,  Marshal  Countv,  organized  1863,  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  principal  is  Mr.  Charles  £.  Tibbets.  The 
number  of  students  is  65.    Property  worth  $10,800. 

The  Geneva  Preehyterian  Academy  is  located  at  Geneva,  Allen  County ;  was  organ- 
ized in  1666.  Principal,  Rev.  S.  M.  Irwin,  M.  A.  Number  of  pupils,  50.  Property 
of  the  institution,  $6,640. 

The  EpUcopal  Female  Seminary,  located  at  Topeka,  was  organized  in  1860,  and  re- 
organized in  1865.  Principal,  Rev.  J.  N.  Lee.  Number  of  students,  90.  Value  of 
property,  $35,000. 

TBACUINa  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

Rev.  Peter  McVicar,  State  superintendent,  says  in  regard  to  teaching  as  a  profession : 
**  Every  measure  which  tends  to  elevate  teaching  as  a  profession  should  l)e  encour- 
aged by  the  ^tate.  To  judiciously  constitute  a  State  board  of  examiners  with  newer 
to  grant  applicants  evincing  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  certificates  valid  for  nve  or 
ten  years,  and  for  life,  has  been  attend^  with  valuable  results  in  other  States.  It  is 
but  just,  also,  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  the  youth  of  the  State,  that 
the  laws  and  usages  of  society  should  reco^ize  the  profession  of  teaching  as  on  a  level 
in  this  respect,  at  least,  with  other  professions.  The  physician  receives  a  diploma  for 
life.  The  lawyer  is  examined  and  admitted  to  practice  throughout  the  State.  It  would 
be  an  insult  to  a  competent  lawyer  or  physician  to  subject  him  to  an  examination  every 
year  or  two  in  the  same  county  or  State.  The  fact  that  he  has  a  life  diploma  does 
not  insure  employment  in  all  cases,  but  it  does  avoid  the  chagrin  and  disappointment 
of  being  constantly  dependent,  iq  some  degree,  for  his  standing  in  the  profession,  upon 
the  judgment,  and  sometimes  the  ill  will,  of  a  board  of  examiners  who  may  not  always 
be  competent  for  the  work  assigned  them.  The  lawyer  does  not  rely  upon  his  hfe 
diploma  for  success,  but  it  enables  him  to  avoid  much  annoyance.  The  same  is  true  of 
a  teacher.  The  reasons  for  establishi;ng  life  diplonms  in  any  profbssion  hold  good  in 
the  profession  of  teaching." 
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Statistical  detcula  of  aohoola  in  Kansas — Continuod. 


County. 


AHen 

Anderson 

AtchiflOQ 

Bonrbon 

Brown 

Butler 

Clay 

ChMO 

Crawford 

Cherokee 

Cloud 

Coffey 

Davis 

Dickinson 

Doniphan 

Douglas 

EUIa 

Ellsworth 

FrankHn 

Greenwood... 

Jackson 

Jeffenon 

Johnson 

Labette 

Leavenworth. 

Linn 

Lyon 

Marion 

Marshall 

Miami 

Morris 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Osage  

OtUwa 

Potawatomio . 

Bepublio 

Riley 

Saline 

Shawnee 

Wabaunsee  .. 
'Washington. . 

Wilson 

Woodson 

Wyandotte... 


NUMBER  OF 
TRACHEB8 
EMl'LOTEU. 


AVERAGE SALARY 
OF  TEACHERS  IKH 
MONTIL 


135  00 
40  00 

47  50 

39  00 

40  00 
37  00 
S6  40 
37  64 

34  00 
33  00 

35  00 
43  48 
5^58 
33  00 
40  51 

48  34 


125  00 

25  00 
33  50 

28  50 

29  00 
28  00 
19  10 

26  55 
16  00 
26  00 
23  00 

30  28 
2H  43 

26  00 

27  25 
39  24 


3 

o 
H 


14, ''ll  58 

5,531  75 

21,801  50 

17,377  00 

8,508  00 

1,255  00 

1,360  00 

2,135  22 

1, 178  00 

4,500  00 

302  00 

6,264  00 

4, 495  50 

1,224  00 

13, 157  00 

15,887  30 


$441  50 

2, 319  75 

3,559  15 

1, 133  04 

2,022  00 

534  50 

144  69 

2,250  00 

987  00 

700  00 

27  00 

2,454  00 

1, 097  74 


2,689  00 
5,160  50 


12,05128 

2,306  26 

6, 831  68 

5, 274  72 

3,283  64 

569  80 

341  88 

754  80 

834  57 

3,733  56 

301  93 

2,351  73 

1. 474  08 

550  34 

7,099  68 

7,479  00 


1221  13 


307  20 
570  96 
101  50 
36  00 
277  95 
81  39 
65  50 
3,500  00 


147  26 

811  13 

800 

311  31 

3,663  15 


18,414  97 
13,965  63 
88,487  43 
9,249  88 


833  00 

6,170  33. 

159  Oi 


37  00 
11.804  00 
5,003  77 


17,438  00 
84,290  15 


50  00 
39  91 

36  00 
35  00 
44  04 
33  10 
38  35 
49  13 
43  13 

37  80 


50  00 
39  35 
30  00 
37  00 

37  43 
34  00 
30  15 

38  00 
39t)3 
36  33 


455  00 

9,383  50 

3,441  50 

8,380  00 

14,979  00 

10,634  00 

3,330  00 

34.563  96 

10, 173  00 

9, 141  35 


150  00 
3,088  00 

457  00 

935  00 
3,730  73 
1,300  00 

557  00 
18. 814  31 
3,566  68 
1,386  71 


315  65 
3,845  04 
1,385  44 
3,350  04 
5,650  64 
9, 613  64 
1,145  58 
11, 814  86 
5, 070  48 
8,619  60 


893  00 
846 


150  37 

6,000  00 

437  48 

498  35 


381  34 


25* 
41 

6 
32 
23 
14 

4 


37  53 
40  54 
44  48 

38  00 
36  00 
47  50 
33  00 
33  02 


45  00 

48  00 
45  00 
34  12 
22  00 
32  50 
30  00 

49  00 


30  88 

31  80 
39  16 

27  60 

24  60 
35  00 

25  00 

24  93 
16  00 

28  30 

38  00 
33  33 
28  00 

25  00 
83  00 
3100 

39  00 


5,039  50 
13,010  00 
3,337  50 
11, 153  16 
3,739  00 
8;  999  00 
564  00 
5,139  00 
144  00 
4,389  50 
1,573  00 
14,000  00 
3.587  00 
1, 313  50 
1,579  30 
3,361  00 
7,829  00 


1,173  40 
2,198  00 

729  58 
2,396  16 

237  23 
1,725  00 

830  00 

650  00 

25  00 

5, 124  83 

340  00 

3,000  00 

1,814  95 

63  &5 

68  46 

372  00 
1,803  00 


1,995  04 
4,750  00 
554  51 
2,257  00 
2,601  84 


193  83 

1,863  96 

43  75 

1,395  64 

736  68 
3,360  00 
1,388  67 

574  84 
1,598  40 
1.041  93 
4,496  84 


16  00 
494  00 
238  83 
210  92 
195  87 
841  00 

67  00 
593  13 


149  95 

63  80 

441  43 


62  75 
28  05 
20  80 
80  65 


18,964  83 
84  34 
10,058  00 
53.037  06 
19,060  00 

685  33 
52,081  51 

009  15 
30,83165 


14,136  38 

88,507  00 
8,979  49 

81, 557  84 

1.500  00 

3,875  00 

371  00 

13,001  81 
33  00 

13,309  33 


21.783  00 

8,559  43 

844  50 

171  21 

4,403  79 

13,840  00 


896   1.118 


893;  719  94 


79,345  74 


UT,153  68 


19,859  93 


438,983  96 
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K£NTIJ€KT. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1869,  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  struggle  in  that  State  to  obtain  a  reform  in  the  school  laws,  and  its  fail- 
ure, through  prejudice  and  ignorance  in  the  legislature,  notwithstanding  a  previous  de- 
dsion  of  the  people,  by  a  minority  of  20,000  rotes,  in  favor  of  such  reform. 

After  a  thorough  caurass  of  the  State  by  the  superintendent,  after  a  systematic  and 
thorough  discussion  of  the  question  of  increasing  the  tax  for  schools,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  morbid,  sensitive  coudition  of  the  public  miud  consequent  upon  the  late  civil 
war,  the  measure  was  sustained  by  nearlv  every  county  in  the  State.  The  last  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  thus  ratified  authorized  the  superintendent  to  ^'prepare  a  bill  for  a  re- 
vised or  remodeled  code  of  laws  for  the  better  organization  and  management  of  the 
common  school  system  of  Kentucky  by  the  next  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,"  &c. 

Ujkon  this  authority,  and  aided  by  the  experience  and  counsels  of  the  ablest  educa- 
tors in  the  State,  the  superintendent  prepared  a  bill  comprising  the  needed  reforms,  a 
copy  of  which  was  placed  on  the  desk  of  each  member.  He  also,  in  a  special  report  to 
that  body^  offered  certain  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  perfecting  of  the  school  system, 
with  specific  changes  needed. 

1.  The  character  and  qualifications  of  county  commissioners,  "  the  right  arm  of  power 
to  the  S3rstem,"  should  be  more  strictly  guarded,  and  an  adequate  compensation  pro- 
vided them,  so  that  the  position  mav  command  first-class  men. 

2.  Provisions  to  rear  up  a  corps  of  professional  trained  teachers  from  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  State,  seven  or  eight  thousand  of  whom  would  exert  a  valuable 
influence. 

3.  Promotion  of  educational  literature;  a  journal  which  should  be  nearly  self-sup- 
porting, district  libraries,  &c. 

4.  There  should  be  free  graded  schools  in  every  district  of  150  children. 

5.  Uniformity  of  text-books. 

6.  District  or^^izations  consolidated. 

The  bill  submitted  by  the  superintendent  Avas  similar  in  essential  features  to  modem 
systems  of  other  States,  with  a  few  provisions  made  necessary  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  State.  The  people  desired  its  passage,  and  had.  by  a  large  vote,  agreed 
to  the  necessary  taxation.  It  appears  that  memoers,  thougn  generaiUy  disposed  in 
favor  of  the  school  law,  were  entirely  ignorant  upon  the  subject,  as  they  freely  admit- 
ted, **  not  one  of  whom  had  problably  read  the  school  law  of  another  State,  and  proba- 
bly not  five  who  had  even  carefully  read  the  school  law  of  Kentucky." 

Opposition  to  the  bill  arose  in  the  committee ;  it  was  soon  evident  that  its  dominant 
spirits  were  hostile  to  liberal  or  reform  measures,  and  the  legislature,  being  informed, 
had  no  course  left  but  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  committee,  who  prepared  a  substitute 
for  the  bill,  carefully  leaving  out  all  the  liberal  and  reform  measures,  which  was  re- 
ported near  the  end  of  adjournment  and  passed.  A  protest  against  it,  setting  forth  its 
many  and  serious  defects,  did  not  avail,  though  a  strong  effort  was  made  in  the  senate, 
the  committee  of  that  body  being,  with  one  exception,  m  full  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  educational  reform.  But  the  senate  had  become  infected  with  the  opposition,  and 
the  biU  of  the  house  committee  was  passed. 

The  legislature  thus  stands  forth  in  antagonism  toward  the  department  of  education, 
or,  in  other  words,  toward  the  people,  who  gave  the  superintendent  a  m^ority  of 
25,000.  The  question  therefore  remams  for  the  people  to  decide  which  policy  they  will 
finally  indorse. 

The  inefliciency  of  the  old  law  has  been  a  general  cause  of  complaint  heretofore,  and 
with  the  meagemcss  of  the  school  fund,  brought  the  system  into  disrepute.  The  com- 
mon sentiment  expressed  was,  "  Give  us  better  law  and  more  money,  or  abolish  the 
school  system  altogether."  The  present  bill,  substantially  re-enacting  the  old  law,  will 
continue  the  reproach  and  finally  paralyze  the  system. 

It  fails  to  locate  the  commissioner  officially,  to  provide  for  presentation  of  records, 
reports,  disbursements  of  money,  &c. ;  such  arrangements  as  no  competent  man  would 
tolerate  in  regard  to  his  private  business. 

No  satisfactory  plan  has  yet  been  established  by  the  legislature  for  the  education  of 
the  colored  population,  who  have  always  manifested  an  eager  and  earnest  desire  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  They  have  asked  for  a  law  to  tax  themselves  for  tho 
purpose,  but  without  success. 

Tbo  law  which  merely  provides  that  colored  schools  may  be  taught  is  generally  ig- 
nored, and  money  collected  of  colored  people  for  school  purposes  applied  to  the  support; 
of  paupers.  In  consequence  of  this  misappropriation  the  colored  people  avoid  the  tax 
by  every  possible  subterfuge,  and  it  now  amounts  to  but  little. 
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List  of  sclwol  officers  in  Kentucky. 
Hon«  Z.  F.  Smith,  superintendent  pMic  inatrucUon,  FrtmJtfort, 


SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 


Adair 

AUen 

Anderson.... 

Ballard 

Barren , 

Bath 

Boone 

Bonrbon 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt  — 
Breckinridge 

Bullitt 

Butler 

Caldwell.... 
Callowav  — 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian.... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton  . . . .  , 
Crittenden . . 
Cumberland  . 
Daviess....  . 
Edmonson . . . 

Elliott 

Estill 

Fayette 

Fleming . 

Floyd 

Franklin.... 

Fulton 

OfiJlatin 

Oarrard 

Grant 

Graves 

Grayson 

Green 

Greenup  

Hancock  . . . . 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison.... 

Hart 

Henderson . . . 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jessamine  ... 
Johnson...., 
Josh  Bell..-. 

Kenton 

Knox 

Larue 


Matthew  Taylor 

Hetcher  Gate  wood 

L,  W.  Chambers . . . 

L  K.Swain 

J.W.Dickey 

E.  V.  Brother 

Dr.  R.H.  Brasher 

W,  HLockhart 

Jacob  Rice 

R.H.  Caldwell 

A.  C.  Armstrong 

William  M.  Combs 

J.  R.  Brandt 

R.  J.  Meyler 

J.  M,  Forgy 

T.  M.  Ballentine 

D.W.  Padgit 

N.  C.  Pettit 

Thomas  J.  McElrath ... 
James  H.  Armstrong . . . 

Daniel  W.  Coleman 

James  Moore 

D.J.  Pendleton 

John  E.  White 

Jesse  Ewing 

John  W.  Blue 

J.  W.WUliams 

David  F.Todd 

James  Edwards 

J.  K.  Howard 

Alexander  D.  Hamilton 

B.  N,  Grehan 

E.  Williams 

R.  H.  Weddington 

John  R.  Graham 

A.  S.  Tyler 

Samuel  Turley 

John  K.  West 

J.  H.  Thompson 

William  H.  MiUer 

T.R.McBeath 

D.  T.Towles 

F.  B.  Trussell 

Russell  G.  Tift 

Tim.  Needham 

William  Turner,  sr 

Joseph  Lebns 

H.C.Martin 

John  McCullagh 

Samuel  Jones 

D.  Zimmerman 

James  W.  Wilkins 

Green  V.  Holland 

Oliver  Lucas . - . 

George  R.  Pryor 

James  Ramey 

William  North 

J.  C.  Byland 

John  R.  Helton 

John  W.  Gore 


Columbia. 

ScottsviUe. 

Lawrenceburg. 

Blandville. 

Glasgow. 

Owingsville. 

Florence. 

Paris. 

Catlettsburg. 

Parks  ville. 

Augusta. 

Jackson. 

Hardinsburg. 

Shepherds  vule. 

Morgantown. 

Princeton. 

Murray. 

Cold  Spring. 

Carrollton. 

OUve  Hill. 

MiddlebuTff. 

HopkinsviBe. 

Winchester. 

Manchester. 

Albany. 

Marion. 

Burksville. 

Owensboro. 

Glasgow  Junction^ 

Rock  House. 

Irvine. 

Lexington. 

Tilton. 

Prestonsburg. 

Frankfort. 

Hickman. 

N£4K>leon. 

Lancaster. 

Williamstown. 

Mayfield. 

Litchfield. 

Greensburg. 

GreenuiMBburg. 

Hawesville. 

Elizabethtown. 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Cynthiana. 

Mumfordsville. 

Henderson. 

Franklinton. 

Clinton. 

Madisonville. 

Clover  Bottom. 

Louisville. 

Nicholasville. 

Hood^s  Fork. 

Cumberland  Ford.. 

Independence. 

Barbourville. 

Hodgenville. 
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County. 


Post  office. 


LiMiTel 

Ltawrenoe... 

Lee 

Letcher 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Livingston.. 

Logan  

Lron 

iMadison 

Magoffin 

Jtlarion 

Mai^hftll . . . . 

Mason 

McCracken  . 
McLean .  — 

Meade 

Menifee  . 

Mercer 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Mamenburg 

T^elson 

Nicholas . . . . 

Ohio 

Oldhun 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton . . 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Palaski 

Robertson . . 
Rock  Castle 

Rowan 

RnsseU 

Scott 

Shelby , 

Simpson .... 
Spencer.... 

Taylor 

Todd 

TriS>le 

Union 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster.-.. 

Whitley 

Wolfe 

Woodford... 


Vincent  Boreing 

James  R.  Dean 

Siinpson  Kelley 

D.  vernullion 

James  McDermott  — 

S.  S.  McRoberts 

A.  J.  Fleming 

James  H.  Bowden 

James  C.  Church 

W.  B.  Stevers 

Isaac  C.  Howard 

John  Healy 

J.  O.  Johnston 

Emery  Whitaker 

D.D.Thomson 

J.W.  Bickus , 

Collins  Fitch 

Shelby  Kash 

C.  Terhune :. 

Benjamin  Shirley..... 

Samuel  J.  Hunter 

John  W.  Orear 

J.  C.  Fugett 

Henry  Porter 

J.  W.  Muir 

Isaac  Cbism 

W.F.Gregory 

G.B.  Moore 

John  Strother 

Joseph  P.  Hampton . . 
Gideon  M.  Colvm .... 

C.  C.Duflf 

Harrison  Ford < 

James  O.  Tracy 

J.  E.  Cosson 

W.  V.  Prather 

J.  C.P.Myers 

R.  G.Scott 

'Squire  Popplewell 

H.  S.Rhaton 

C.J.Hinkle 

George  W.  Whitesides 
Charles  B.  StUweU . . . . 

D.G.MitcheU 

W.E.MoWey 

John  S.  Spiceland 

L.G.Peak 

John  F.  CromweU 

Samuel  Richardson  . . . 

W.R.  Casey 

R.C.McBeatti 

R.  K.  Thomberry 

L.P.Bird 

James  M.  Roberts 

W.W.George 


London. 

Louisa. 

BeatyviUe. 

Whitesburg. 

Vanceburg. 

Stanford. 

Smithland. 

RusseUville. 

EddyviUe. 

Richmond. 

SalyersviUe. 

Raywick. 

Benton. 

Maysvine. 

Paducah. 

Calhoun. 

Gamettsville. 

Martinsburg. 

Harrodsburg. 

Glover's  Creek. 

TompkinsTiUe. 

Mount  Sterling. 

West  Liberty. 

Greenville. 

Bardstown. 

Carlisle. 

Hartford. 

Lagrange. 

Owenton. 

Booneville. 

Falmouth. 

Hazzard. 

PikeviUe. 

Stanton. 

Somerset. 

Mount  Olivet. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Farmers'  Post  Office. 

Jamestown. 

Ge(»:getown. 

Shelbyyille. 

Franklin. 

Taylorsville. 

CampbellsviUe. 

Elkton. 

Cadiz. 

Bedford. 

Morsanfield. 

Boming  Green. 

Springfield. 

Berryville. 

Poole's  MiU. 

Whitley  Court  House. 

Hazel  Green. 

VersaiUes. 
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1.0IJISIANA. 

The  reiK>rt  of  superintendent,  dated  Jannaiy  30, 1889,  the  first  made  under  the  new 
school  law.  A  board  of  education  was  promptly  organized  upon  the  passage  of  the 
law,  and  all  other  steps  taken  to  put  the  law  in  operation  as  far  as  practicable.  <^  Many 
portions  of  it  are  impracticable,  and  will  need  to  be  changed  entirely.''  Suitable  per- 
sons cannot  be  found  willing  to  assume  the  duties  of  school  directors ;  people  are 
unwilling  to  tax  themselves  for  schools,  and  the  State  fund  is  insufficient  to  support 
them  for  more  than  one  month  in  the  year.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to,  first, 
supply  adequate  funds,  and  then  it«  machinery  simplified  and  its  action  made  more 
direct.  That  particular  feature  of  the  law  which  provides  for  compulsory  mixed 
schools  renders  the  whole  system  obnoxious.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
allow  liberty  of  choice. 

Lands  donated  by  Congress  for  school  purposes  have  been  unwisely  managed.  Their 
'^  condition  at  present  is  such  as  to  reflect  discredit  on  our  State.  Portions  of  them 
have  been  sold,  and  the  purchase  money  remains  unpaid  f  others  rented,  and  rents 
uncollected;  others  encroached  upon;  others  stripped  of  timber;  *'and  thus,  through 
the  neglect  of  some  and  the  rapacity  of  others,  the  rich  endowment  of  our  youth  in 
danger  of  being  utterly  squandered.'' 

During  the  years  1867  and  1868  a  large  portion  of  the  State  school  fund  was  lost, 
being  in  State  notes,  which  were  destroy^  according  to  law. 

Its  parish  treasurers  fail  to  report  to  the  superintendent,  as  by  law  required.  It  i» 
impossible  to  know  whether  the  school  moneys  have  been  applied  to  the  work  of 
education  or  not.  The  present  law  contains  no  power  to  compel  them  to  perform 
their  duty. 

^  Normal  schools  are  greatly  needed.  Trained  teachers  are  indispensable  to  the  effi> 
ciency  of  schools,  and  at  present  the  State  must  look  abroad  principally  for  such 
teachers.  The  normal  school  in  New  Orleans,  which  was  by  act  of  legisla^ire  '*  con- 
stituted and  designated  a  State  normal  school,"  is  confessedly  unequid  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  without  a  building  of  its  own,  compelled  to  hold  its  sessions  at  a  late  hour  or  the 
day,  when  the  building  belonging  to  another  school  can  be  secured,  and  depending  for 
instruction  on  teachers  whose  energies  have  been  already  taxed  to  the  mil  by  Sieir 
duties  in  the  city  schools. 

Valuable  aid  has  been  rendered  by  tiie  Freedmen's  Bureau ;  115  buildinj^  furnished, 
and  (14,610  64  expended  for  rents,  repairs.  Sec, ;  and  such  schools  established  by  the 
aid  and  encouragement  of  the  bureau  are  now,  in  whole  or  in  part,  sustained  by  them- 
selves. 

Under  the  bureau  there  are  now  in  operation  216  schools,  with  359  teachers  and 
12«309  pupils. 

The  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  old  city  board,  in 
consequence  of  a  lack  of  deflniteness  in  the  terms  of  the  law  transferrins  their  con- 
trol to  the  State  board.  The  old  board  refuse  to  oomplv  with  the  law,  and  appeal  to 
the  courts  has  proved  fruitless.  The  law  must  be  amended  before  they  can  be  brought 
under  the  State  system. 

The  Louisiana  State  Seminary  is  now  recovering  firom  the  disaster  by  fire  which 
occurred  in  October.  It  now  occupies  the  north  wing  of  the  building  belonging  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum  in  Baton  Rouge.  Loss  by  the  fire  estimated  at 
$20,000.  Library,  apparatus,  and  school  furniture  were  saved.  Use  Of  the  asylum  is 
granted  onhr  until  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  so  that  some  action  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  its  continued  existence.  It  has  now  on  its  roUs  150  cadets.  The  total 
number  during  1869  was  196,  of  whom  113  were  beneficiaries  of  the  State. 

The  Peabody  fund  has  aided  20  towns  and  cities  in  the  State,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  the  sum  of  $20,000,  besides  $4,000  to  six  normal  schools  and  department^  as 
ibllows : 

New  Orleans  normal  school $1,900 

Plaquemine  normal  department 480 

Clinton  normal  department 480 

Bastrop  normal  department 820 

Mount  Lebanon  normal  department 320 

Monroe  normal  department 500 
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MAIXE. 

This  State  comprises  408  towns  and  119  plantations,  and  bas  4,019  school-houses, 
with  4,166  teachers  employed  in  winter,  and  4,130  in  summer.  The  number  of  scholars 
registered  in  winter  schools  is  135,292 ;  in  summer,  120,262.  The  ayerace  attemlanco 
in  winter  is  108,434,  and  in  summer,  94,114.  The  estimated  value  of  all  school  prop- 
erty in  the  State  is  $2,163,409.  The  amount  of  school  monc^  voted  during  the  year 
18©  was  $792,815,  beine  |89,698  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  by  law.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  expended  for  schools  was  $1,082,106.  The  average  wages  for  teachers  is, 
for  males,  $30  44 ;  and  for  females,  $12  lo ;  l>eing  the  lowest  wages  paid  to  any  teach- 
ers in  the  thirteen  States  mentioned  in  the  rejiort.  The  number  of  school-houses  built 
daring  the  year  is  121,  costing  $175,904. 

There  are  two  normal  schools  in  the  State,  one  having  been  in  operation  six  years, 
the  other  four;  and  both  together  have  graduated  about  a  hundred  students,  most  of 
whom  are  now  teaching  in  the  State.  The  total  number  of  scholars  in  the  State,  as 
returned  to  the  State  superintendent,  for  1870,  is  228,167 ;  for  1869,  was  226,144 ;  gain, 
2,024. 

The  legislature  of  1869  established  county  teachers*  institutes,  to  be  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  superintendent,  appropriating  the  sum  of  $4,000  to  be  annually 
expended  for  the  purpose.  Institutes  have  been  held  accordingly  during  the  past 
^ear  in  every  county,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  2,658.  In  addition  to  this,  town 
mstitutes  have  also  been  held,  under  the  direction  of  county  supervisors,  thus  reach- 
ing more  than  3,000  teachers,  and  arousing  a  general  interest  throughout  the  State  in 
the  subject  of  education.  From  this  interest  have  sprung  up  teachers'  meetings  and 
town  and  county  associations,  whose  value  to  the  teacher,  the  parent,  and  the  eduoa- 
cational  life  of  the  community  cannot  be  estimated.  The  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion, reorganized  two  years  ago,  held  its  second  annual  meeting  this  year,  at  Bath,  at 
which  the  increased  interest  in  educational  matters  was  evidenced  by  the  large  attend- 
ance of  teachers  and  earnestness  in  the  discussion  of  practical  questions.  A  journal 
of  education  has  been  published  the  past  year  by  Brown  Thurston,  esq.,  of  Portland. 

The  total  amount  of  the  State  school  fund  for  1870  was  $284,058  58.  This  is  a 
permanent  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  divided  annually  among  the  several 
towns  upon  the  basis  of  the  census  of  children  between  the  aces  of  four  and  twent>'- 
one.  Only  about  50  per  cent,  of  this  number  attend  the  schools,  and  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  absence  incidental  to  the  two  extremes  of  the  school  age,  it  is  esti- 
mated that,  "  in  general  terms,  truancy  and  absenteeism  deprive  us  of  at  least  25  per 
cent,  of  attailiable  results  in  tne  educational  line.*' 

By  act  of  legislature,  1868,  the  educational  department  was  localised  at.  the  capital, 
and  an  office  established  in  the  state-house.  More  than  20,000  blanks  required  by 
law  have  been  prepared  by  this  office  and  issued  te  the  towns.  CorreexK>nding  returns 
have  been  received,  tabulated  in  the  statistics  embraced  in  this  report,  and  properly 
filed.  Twelve  thousand  circulars  have  been  issued  to  teachers  and  committees,  and 
five  thousand  re]M>fts  distributed  to  the  several  towns  and  to  the  institutes. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDAXCE. 

Parents  and  teachers  should  employ  all  influences  to  win  the  willing  to  the  school- 
room ;  the  State  should  compel  the  attendance  of  the  unwilling.  The  power  which 
compels  the  citizen  to  pay  his  annual  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  should,  in  like 
manner,  fill  the  schools  with  all  of  those  for  whose  benefit  that  contribution  was  made. 
It  is  in  the  light  of  a  solemn  compact  between  the  citizen  and  the  State  community. 
The  private  citizen  contributes  of  his  means,  under  the  established  rule  of  the  State, 
for  the  education  of  the  youth,  with  a  view  to  protection  of  ]>erson  and  security  to 
property ;  the  'State,  compelling  such  contributions,  is  under  reciprocal  obligations  to 
provide  and  secure  the  complete  education  for  whicn  the  contribution  has  been  made. 
This  implies  the  exercise  of  State  power,  and  involves  compulsory  attendance  as  a  duty 
to  the  tax-payer.  The  State  builds  prisons  and  x>cnitentiaries  for  the  protection  of 
society,  and  taxes  society  for  the  same.  But  does  she  stop  here,  leaving  him  who  has 
violated  law  to  be  pursued  by  the  community  in  a  mass,  to  be  apprehenoed  by  a  crowd, 
and  borne  by  a  throng  to  the  place  of  incarceration  t  No ;  she  pursues  the  criminal 
through  legitimate  instrumentalities,  ferrets  him  out  by  the  sharpest  means  of  detec- 
tion, and  eventually  secures  that  safety  and  protection  to  society  for  which  societv  has 
been  taxed.  Now,  to  prevent  crime,  to  anticipate  and  shut  it  oft  by  proper  compulsory 
efforts  in  the  school-room,  working  with  ana  molding  early  childhood  and  youth  to 
the  ^*  principles  of  morality  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  of  country, 
humanity,  and  a  universal  benevolence,  sobrie^,  industry,  and  frugality,  chastity, 
moderation,  and  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornaments  of  society,'' 
the  State  not  only  has  the  right  to  inaugurate  such  methods  as  may  be  deemed  best, 
but  is  under  strict  obligations  to  do  so  by  all  the  means  in  her  power. 
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PORTLAND. 

Portland  has  nine  primary  schools,  with  primary  departments  in  two  of  its  gram- 
mar schools,  with  2,961  children  belonging  to  them,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
2,034 ;  one  intermediate  school  for  boys,  with  207  belonging,  and  an  avera^  attend- 
ance of  107 ;  six  grammar  schools — two  for  boys,  two  for  girls,  and  two  mixed,  with 
1,152  belonging,  and  an  average  attendance  of  969 ;  and  one  high  school,  with  408 
belonging ;  average  attendance,  376.  Of  the  number  belonging  to  the  high  school, 
187  were  males  and  221  females.  There  are  93  teachers— 7  males  and  86  females.  Upon 
the  islands  adjacent  to  the  city  there  are  two  districts,  having  about  100  pnpUs ; 
while  the  almshouse  and  the  orphan  asylum  have  schools  connected  with  them,  and 
about  30  children  in  each. 

The  amount  expended  for  salaries  was  $49,750  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1870. 
The  expenditures  for  other  purposes  was  $13,596  61.    Total,  $63,346  61. 

The  school  committee  of  the  city  is  composed  of  twenty  members.  In  their  last  re- 
port they  say  of  the  high  school :  "  The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  has  been 
larger  than  at  any  time  previous  since  the  school  was  established.''  Sixty-four  gradu- 
ated last  summer,  having  completed  the  prescribed  course.  **  The  course  of  instruction 
in  the  higher  English  brancnes  has  greatly  improved  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years."  In  regard  to  truancy  and  irre^ar  attendance  at  the  schools  generally,  they 
say :  "  Our  schools  suffer  more  from  this,  probably,  than  from  any  other  single  cause." 
*^  The  officer  whose  special  business  it  is  to  look  atter  this  class,  reports  that  during 
eleven  months,  ending  March  1, 1870,  he  arrested  373  truants.'' 

With  reference  to  the  teachers,  the  committee  say :  "  Our  settled  policy  sbonUl  be  to 
employ,  or  continue  in  employ,  g^ood  teachers  only,  and  give  such  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  their  services."  "  A  generous  policy  in  this  respect  will,  ip  the  end,  be 
the  strictest  economy." 

BANGOR. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  between  four  and  twenty-one  years  of  a^e,  April  1, 
1869,  was  5,382.  The  whole  number  of  schools  was  57,  including  1  high  school,  7 
grammar  schools,  4  for  girls  and  3  for  boys ;  10  intermediate,  5  intermediate  and  prim- 
ary, mixed ;  1  grammar  and  intermediate, mixed;  18  primary,  12  suburban,  and  3  se- 
lect schools. 

The  high  school  has  an  academic  and  a  classical  course,  each  extending  through 
four  years.  As  an  inducement  to  regularity  of  attendance,  a  *'roll  of  honor"  is  kept 
in  the  hi^^h  and  grammar  schools  of  those  who  are  not  absent  for  one  year  or  more, 
from  which  it  appears  that  one— Harry  D.  Thurston — was  not  absent  from  the  biffh 
school  for  three  years ;  Edwin  A.  Lynde  was  not  absent  for  four  years ;  and  Cora  F. 
Daggett  not  absent  for  six  consecutive  yeai's.  In  each  of  the  grammar  schools  several 
pupus  are  named  whose  attendance  was  perfect  from  two  to  four  years. 

In  regard  to  examinations,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  C.  P.  Roberts,  says : 

**  Another  noticeable  change  and  improvement  introduced  into  our  school  system 
during  the  past  year  is  the  discontinuance  of  public  school  examinations.  Although 
suggested  in  part  by  necessity,  it  was  adopted  upon  its  intrinsic  merits.  The  special 
committee  of  the  several  schools  now  visit  them  near  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and, 
free  from  the  discomfort  of  a  crowd  of  spectators  and  the  excitement  and  embarrass- 
ment of  pupils  under  such  a  pressure,  and  without  the  interruption  of  the  crowd  of 
extras  incident  to  the  former  system  of  school  examination,  review  the  work  of  tho 
year  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  At  the  very  close  of  the  year  tho 
schools  have  public  exhibitions  for  the  gratification  of  the  pupils,  parents,  and 
friends." 

In  conclusion,  the  superintendent  refers  to  the  exhibition  made  by  the  pnpils  on  tho 
occasion  of  the  centennial  celebration  by  the  city,  when  two  thousand  children  and 
youth  were  in  the  procession,  and  says : 

"  For  the  rich  years  of  harvest  in  store  for  our  city,  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
activities  which  shall  shape  its  enterprise  and  adorn  its  happy  homes,  our  common 
schools  are  training  and  molding  tho  materials;  and  as  the  plenitnde  and  moral 
worth  of  that  harvest  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  seed  our  schools  are  sowing,  let 
them  have  our  wisest  care  and  most  judicious  and  liberal  support." 
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MARTIiANB. 

Date  of  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instmction,  Febmary  2, 1863. 

PROVtSIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BILL  UNDER  THF  "OLD  SYSTEM." 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1865,  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  LL.  D.,  State  supenntendent 
of  public  instruction  for  Maryland,  presented  to  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland  a 
bill  entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  State 
of  Maryland."  This  bill  provided  that  the  supervision  and  control  of  public  instroction 
should  be  vested  in  a  State  board  of  education,  and  in  boards  of  school  commissioners 
for  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  each  county ;  defined  exactly  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
superintendent,  and  all  associate  officers ;  embraced  a  complete  system  of  public  in- 
struction, beginning  with  the  primary  school,  and  progressing  through  the  grammar 
4School  to  the  county  high  school,  and  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  normal 
school,  and  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  provided  that  an  annual  report  of  the 
schools  should  be  submitted  by  the  county  directors  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  by 
him  presented  to  the  i^vemor.  This  bill  also  directed  that  "  every  child  in  the  State 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  without  fixed  employment,  shall  attend 
school  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,"  and  that  "  no  child  unaer  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or  in  any  business  in  the 
State,  unless  such  child  has  attended  some  public  or  private  school  six  of  the  twelve 
.  months  next  preceding."  To  secure  these  provisions,  fines  were  imposed  upon  any 
X>arent,  jj^ardian,  or  other  person  who  should  violate  them. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  obligation  imposed  upon  teachers  to  open  their 
■schools  daily  by  the  reading  of  some  portion  of  the  aevr  Testament,  and  to  impress 
ujpon  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  prmoiples  of  piety,  loyalty,  and  general  morality. 
The  bill  also  declared  that  the  system  of  public  instruction  is  design^  to  embrace  be- 
nevolent, remedial,  and  reformatory  institutions,  and  further  directed  the  boards  of 
school  commissioners  to  establish  separate  schoids  for  the  instruction  of  children  of 
African  descent,  and  until  such  school  should  be  established,  made  provision  for  the 
^education  of  these  children  in  private  schools. 

COXDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  AT  THE  INAUGURATION  OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

In  accordance  with  the  just  and  enlarged  principles  of  this  bill,  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen, 
LL.  D.,  devoted  his  energies  to  the  development  of  the  system,  convinced  that  he 
must  begin  at  the  foundation,  as  up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  centralized  State 
system,  each  county  controlling  its  own  schools  by  local  laws. 

By  inquiries  addressed  to  the  xnresidonts  of  the  school  boards,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  following  evils  prevailed  in  all  sections :  The  countv  directors  were  often  illiterate 
men,  who  paid  little  attention  to  the  schools.  The  school-houses  were  very  inferior. 
The  teachers  were  in  general  incompetent.  The  sources  of  the  school  fund  were  varied 
and  irregular.  There  was  no  uniform  standard  for  teachers'  salaries.  There  was  a 
general -apathy  on  the  part  of  the  people  with  reference  to  the  public  schools  in  most 
districts,  while  in  others  the  prejudices  of  partizanship,  sectionalism,  and  caste  were  all 
invoked  against  them.  The  standard  of  scholarship  was  exceedingly  low ;  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  being  the  branches  mainly  taught,  and  these  very  imperfectly. 

IMMEDIATE  RESULTS  OP  THE  NEW  SYSTEM. 

Date  of  the  first  annual  rerwrt  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  December 
15,1866. 

From  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 1866, 
it  is  seen  that  the  new  system  imparted  an  impulse  to  education  throughout  Marvland : 
the  improved  method  of  supervision  aroused  the  enthusiasm  and  excited  the  confidence 
of  the  teachers,  while  their  efficiency  was  promoted  by  teachers'  institutes  and  the 
teachers'  State  association. 

The  per  cent,  of  children  attending  public  school  during  the  year  was  .45,  and  the 
absolute  increase  in  scholars  over  the  year  1865  was,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained 
fix>m  the  reports,  5,000,  (the  city  of  Baltimore  being  omitted  in  all  these  estimates.) 

But  very  little  was  done  during  the  year  to  improve  the  condition  of  school-houses,  on 
account  "  of  the  absence  of  a  law  by  which  funds  for  building  purposes  could  be 
4M)llected,"  and  on  account  of  inefficient  legislation  the  financial  provisions  of  the  bill 
were  not  carried  out. 

The  people  throughout  the  State  began  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the  public  schools, 
as  was  evinced  by  uieir  attendance  upon  teachers'  institutes,  the  increased  courtesy  to 
teachers,  and  the  fact  that  letters  from  citizens  were  constantly  received  at  the  office 
of  public  instruction,  asking  for  competent  teachers. 

The  State  normal  school  was  established  during  the  year,  (January  15, 1866,)  in  the 
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aty  of  Baltimore.  It  rabidly  increased  in  numbers,  and  as  its  first  fruits  furnished  to- 
'ii  State  within  a  year  eighteen  teachers,  who  by  their  superiority  over  the  ordinary 
teachers  proved  the  importance  of  the  institution. 

CQIX>RED  8CHOOUS. 

Nothing  was  done  during  this  year  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  colored  children^ 
but  the  colored  people,  ai<&d  bv  benevolent  associations,  particularly  the  **  Baltimore 
Association,''  established  schools  of  their  own.  The  school  under  the  Baltimore  Asso- 
ciation made  remarkable  progressj  having  always  trained  teachers,  who  were  sul^ject 
to  rigid  examination  before  receiving  their  appointment. 

From  the  statistics  it  appears  that  there  were,  in  73  schools  for  colored  persons— 22  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  51  in  nineteen  counties— 7,300  pupils  registered  :r>,645  pupils 
in  average  attendance ;  78  teachers ;  nine  months  the  schools  were  open.  The  totol  ex- 
pense of  the  73  echoola,  including  books,  furniture,  and  supervision  was  $52,515  14 ;  of 
which  there  were  $9,821  19  contributed  by  colored  people  in  the  State. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OP  TUB  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  POR  THE  YBAR  ENDINO  JUNB  30, 

1866. 

In  the  foUowine  summary,  prepared  £rom  the  statistical  tables  of  the  several  oounties,. 
the  Bta^stios  of  the  Baltimore  city  public  schools  are  not  included : 

Total  number  of  different  children  taught , ^ 64,793 

Average  attendance  of  children 43,750 

Total  number  of  teachers  employed 1,533 

Average  duration  of  the  schools  9^  months. 

Total  cost  of  1,359  schools $369,006  91 

Average  cost  of  each  school 286  24 

Total  amount  paid  for  teachers' sahiries 356,680  50 

Avwage  salary  of  each  teachw 232  66 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil 6  00 

Total  amount  expended  during  [the  year  for  building,  repairing  and 

ftimishing school-houses 20,078  41 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 514,154  94 

Total  disbursements 477,425  63 

Date  of  the  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Maryland,  by  Prof.  M.  A.  NewoU,  principal 
of  the  Maryland  State  nomial  school,  January  4, 1870. 

EXISTING  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AlthoujB^h  the  system  of  free  public  schools  which  was  in  operation  in  1865  and  1866- 
was  abolished,  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  school  system. 

The  School  Law, — ^A  meeting  of  public  school  officers,  at  which  the  city  of  Baltimore 
and  thirteen  counties  were  represented,  was  held  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  December,  1869, 
by  which  twelve  amendments  to  the  school  law  were  proposed,  differing  in  a  few  par- 
ticulars from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  presented  to  the  general  assembly  in  1865.  By 
the  most  important  of  these  amendments  it  was  resolved:  That  a  State  board  of  edu- 
cation should  be  appointed ;  that  teachers  should  be  appointed  by  the  several  boards  of 
oooDty  school  commissioners,  instead  of  county  directors,  as  formerly ;  that  the  examin- 
ation of  teachers  should  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  member  of  the 
board ;  and  that  the  normal  school  is  an  essential  part  of  the  State  school  system.  It 
was  especially  ur^ed  that  if  the  first  resolution  were  embodied  in  the  law,  and  discre- 
tionary powers  given  to  the  State  board  with  reference  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
others,  tuat  any  further  changes  might  be  disi>ensed  with  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  legislature,  when  the  State  boara  might  be  required  to  submit  a  new  law  founded 
on  the  old,  but  embracing  all  the  changes  that  an  experience  of  four  years  had  proved 
to  be  necessary,  and  no  others. 

Oficen. — It  IS  suggested  in  the  report  that  the  number  of  school  commissioners  in 
many  counties  is  too  large,  and  that  there  should  be  some  uniform  understanding  with 
tegard  to  the  law  for  tneir  compensation  j  and  that  if  there  must  be  trustees,  these 
•hould  be  appointed  by  the  school  commissioners. 

TtackerB, — The  teachers,  as  a  body,  are  faithful  and  competent,  the  chief  obstacles  to 
their  complete  efficiencv  being  insufficient  salaries  and  the  lack  of  teachers'  institutes. 
The  teachers  are  all  subject  to  examination  once  in  three  years,  a  plan  which  works 
wen  in  the  main,  thougn  it  is  desirable  to  make  some  arrangement  by  which  teachers 
of  eminent  ability,  long  experience,  and  well-known  character,  may  receive  ''life  cer- 
tificates,'' and  thus  be  free  trom  the  anxiety  and  excitement  of  these  frequent  exami- 
uitions. 
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Scholars.— The  chief  hinderonce  to  the  perfection  of  the  school  system  is  the  irregnlar 
attendance  of  the  children.  The  school-going  population  of  the  State  (including  Balti- 
more) is  100,000 ;  of  these,  75,402  have  their  names  enrolled  on  the  school  registers, 
(though  not  all  in  one  term,)  while  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1869,  have  been  less  than  34,000.  It  is  certain  that  the  State  has  pro- 
vided machinery,  and  paid  the  cost  of  educating  50,000  scholars,  and  yet  the  average 
attendance  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  number.  The  total  amount  disbursed  on  ac- 
count of  schools  during  the  year  was  $751,310  36.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows 
that  one-third  of  this  large  amount  was  absolutely  thro>vn  away. 

C(mpul9orif  Law, — ^A  compulsory  law  would  be  useless,  because  in  the  present  state 
of  public  sentiment  it  could  not  be  enforced.  As  school-houses  are  made  more  comfort- 
able, and  teachers  learn  how  to  make  school  work  interesting  as  well  as  profitable,  it 
is  hoped  the  irregularity  will  diminish ;  but  meanwhile  some  especial  effort  should  be 
made  to  remedy  the  evil. 

State  KomuU  School. — The  number  of  pupils  in  the  State  normal  school  for  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1869,  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  the  educa- 
tional standard  higher,  though  in  February  last  the  school  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  A.  Snowden  Pigget,  professor  of  natural  sciences.  Despite  the  success  of 
this  institution,  so  inadequate  ai-e  the  accommodations  provided  to  its  absolute  wants, 
that  Professor  M.  A.  Newell  states,  that  in  his  opinion  the  ^Hime  has  come  when  the 
school  should  either  bo  abandoned  altogether  or  provided  with  a  suitable  home.''  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  last  year  was  144 :  the  whole  namber  enrolled  since 
its  organization  has  oeen  390;  the  whole  number  or  graduates  102;  and  the  number  of 
teachers  it  has  furnished  to  the  State,  125.  The  number  of  instructors,  exclusive  of 
the  principal,  is  seven,  and  their  salaries  amount  to  $3^440. 

Colored  Schoola.-^The  school  law  contains  the  fDllowing  section :  ''The  total  amount 
of  taxes  paid  for  school  purposes  by  the  colored  people  of  any  county  shall  be  set  aside 
for  maintaining  the  schools  for  colored  children,  which  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  board  of  county  school  commissioners.^'  No  such  schools  have  been  reported,  but 
the  sum  of  |951  27  is  charged  as  paid  to  colored  schools  in  six  counties.  It  is  evident 
that  some  more  effective  measure  must  be  adopted  if  the  colored  people  are  to  be  edu- 
cated by  the  State. 

It  would  seem  that  the  counties  can  do  no  wiser  thing  than  to  follow  the  example 
of  Baltimore  City  in  educating  the  colored  children  in  separate  schools,  but  under  the 
same  laws  and  superintendence  as  white  children.  The  ''Baltimore  Association"  has 
charge  of  63  schools  for  colored  children,  and  also  an  effioient  normal  school  in  the  dty 
of  Baltimore^  with  5  teachers  and  210  scholars,  arranged  in  four  grades.  The  latter  is 
partially  self-supporting,  the  fees  ranging  from  (10  to  $15  per  year. 

EDUCATIONAL  INTKKESTS   INDIRECTLY    CONNECTED  WITH  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

1.  St.  JohiCs  College. — St.  John's  College  at  Annapolis  enjoys  a  greater  degree  of  pros- 
perity than  at  any  former  period.  This  prosperity  is  believed  to  be  mainly  due  to  the 
liberal  measures  adopted  by  the  college  for  diffusing  its  advantages  throughout  the 
State  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  "free  scholarships"  whose  incumbents  are 
apijointed  by  the  board  of  school  commissioners  in  each  county.  These  scholarships 
number  150.    The  other  main  statistics  are  as  follows: 

Endowment  by  the  State $15,000 

Number  of  instructors 13 

Salaries  of  instructors 15,000 

Value  of  college  building  and  property $250,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 4, 000 

Students 180 

2.  The  Maryland  Agricultural  College. — This  institution  has  enjoyed  peculiar  pros- 
perity during  the  past  year;  debts  that  once  threatened  to  crush  it  are  nearly  all  paid, 
and  the  current  expenses  are  promptly  met.  The  board  of  instructors  consists  of  a 
president,  four  professors,  and  two  tutors,  one  of  whom  is  also  the  military  instructor. 

3.  The  Baltimore  Female  College. — ^The  Baltimore  Female  College  was  instituted  in  1849 
and  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Maryland  the  same  year.  Its  course  of  instruction 
is  extensive,  and  the  buildings  and  other  appointments  have  cost  about  $50,000.  When 
the  college  was  instituted  it  was  intended  in  part  as  a  training  school  for  teachers.  This 
object  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  to  secure  its  success  the  trustees  obtained  an 
endowment  of  $2,200  per  annum  from  the  State,  for  which  they  educate  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  college  one  pupil  from  each  county  in  the  State,  and  one  from  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  Of  197  graduates  of  the  college,  72  have  become  teachers,  beside  many 
undergraduates.  During  the  past  year  128  pupils  have  been  in  attendance,  many  of 
whom  intend  to  teach.  The  college  possesses  a  sufficient  chemical  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus, a  library  of  4,000  volumes,  with  cabinets  of  minerals,  medals,  d-c.  The  faculty 
consists  of  a  president  and  eight  associates. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

CawkpansoH  of  Beports.—Jio  comparison  can  be  made  between  186d  and  1869,  on  account 
of  the  fra^entary  returns  for  1868.  By  a  comparison  between  the  years  1667  and  1B69 
the  following  important  results  have  been  obtained : 

Number  of  schools  in  1869 1,347 

Number  of  schools  in  1867 1,279 

Increase  in  1869 65 

Number  of  new  school-houses  reported  in  1869 85 

Number  of  new  school-houses  reported  in  1867 45 

Increase  in  1869 40 

Number  of  enrolled  scholars  in  1869 75,402 

Number  of  enrolled  schohirs  in  1867 71,060 

Increase  in  1869 4,342 

Amount  paid  for  teachers' salaries  in  1869 $486,336  39 

Amount  paid  for  teachers' salaries  in  1867 405,257  62 

Increase  in  1869 $81,076  77 

Amount  paid  for  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houses  in 

1869 8108,522  21 

Amount  paid  for  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houses  in 

1867 40,973  04 

Increase  in  1869 $67,549  17 

Amount  received  from  county  school  taxes  in  1869 $202,466  81 

Amount  received  from  county  school  taxes  in  1867 92,032  94 

Increasein  1869 $110,433  87 

Amount  received  from  the  State,  from  State  school  tax,  free  school  fund, 

and  academic  fund  in  1869 $358,040  10 

Amount  received  from  the  State,  from  State  school  tax,  free  school  fund, 

and  academic  fhnd  in  1867 374,527  66 

Decrease  in  1869 $16,487  56 

Total  expenditure  for  all  public  school  purposes  in  1869 $751, 310  36 

Total  expenditure  for  all  public  echool  purposes  in  1867 511, 805  37 

Increasein  1869 $239,504  99 


These  figures  prove  conclusively  the  increased  prosperity  and  popularity  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system. 

Finances, — In  a  few  counties  the  financial  afiGairs  are  in  a  sound  condition,  but  in  most 
the  balance  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  This  may  seem  strange  when  we  find 
the  following  emphatic  language  in  the  scmool  law:  **The  countv  commissioners  are 
hereby  authorized,  emi>owered,  directed,  and  required  to  levy  and  collect  such  a  tax 
upon  the  assessable  property  of  each  county  as  the  board  of  county  school  commis- 
sioners shall  designate."  The  deficiencies  arise  chiefly  from  misunderstandings  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  officers  who  should  execute  the  law.  Add  to  this  thiat  the 
free  school  fund  has  been  diminished  by  the  action  of  the  banks  and  that  the  receipts 
from  the  State  school  tax  for  the  year  have  been  smaller  than  was  expected. 

MARYLAND  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OP  THE  BLIND. 

Date  ot  report  of  directors  of  Maryland  Institute  for  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Novem- 
ber 20, 1868. 
The  only  provision  for  the  education  of  the  blind  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  prior  to 
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1853|  was  an  annual  appropriation  of  $200,  made  hj  the  Maryland  legislature,  for  each 
of  ten  pupils  to  be  educated  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute. 

In  1853  a  charter  was  obtained  for  the  Marj^land  Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind.  Preliminaiy  operations  were  immediately  commenoed,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  1854  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  nine  members,  was  elected^ 

A  property  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  young  institution  was  purchased  on  West 
Saratoga  street,  Baltimore.  Five  hundred  dollars  was  contributed  by  the  State ;  the 
outlay  for  necessary  improvements  was  provided  by  private  contributions  and  sub- 
scriptions, and  the  State  appropriation  was  enlarged  so  as  to  provide  for  20  pupils 
instead  of  10.  The  institute  was  started,  and  its  first  pupil  received  December  7, 
1854.  From  that  time  it  has  steadily  increased  in  importance,  and  new  directors  have 
been  added  till  their  number  has  increased  to  18. 

Up  to  July,  1860,  the  appropriation  from  the  State,  applicable  to  the  ground  and  im- 
provements, amounted  to  |31,000,  and  about  $20,000  had  been  received  from  private 
subscriptions.  As  there  were  at  least  40  blind  children  out  of  the  80  or  90  in  the  State 
who  ouffht  to  be  provided  for,  and  as  the  old  building  was  unsuitable,  efiforts  were 
made  wnich  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  the  present  site  at  a  cost  of  $6,403  75,  snlject 
to  a  ground  rent  of  $300.    The  breaking  out  of  the  war  suspended  frtrtaer  operations. 

In  1864  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  by  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  the  board 
determined  to  proceed  with  the  building,  but  on  a  more  limited  scale.  In  1865,  the 
State  made  a  handsome  appropriation  of  $50,000,  and  the  board  returned  to  its  original 
plans.  Since  that  time  the  work  has  steadily  progressed,  and  on  the  28th  of  April,  18GB, 
the  pupils  were  removed  to  the  new  building.  This  building  is  140  feet  lone  and  60 
feet  wide,  with  a  back  building  45  by  60  feet.  It  is  built  of  rough  hewn  marble  from 
Baltimore,  and  has  been  erectea  at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  There  has  been  expended  besides 
about  $5,000  for  new  furniture  and  gas  fixtures,  $6,765  90  for  heating  apparatus,  and 
$2,708  69  for  an  adjoining  lot,  which  the  board  deemed  necessary,  and  were  enabled  to 
obtain  through  private  liberality.  The  frinds  expended  have  been  derived  frt)m  diffeiv 
ent  sources: 

Contributions  from  the  State  „•,,, $111,000 

Contributions  from  the  city 25,000 

Private  donations,  legacies,  and  fairs 30,000 

Total $166,000 

In  1865  the  annual  State  appropriation  was  increased  from  $200  per  pupil  to  $300, 
and  since  that  there  has  been  an  average  increase  of  5  pupils  per  year.  Several  of  these 
pupils  are  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  Congress  having  made  a  similar  appropria- 
tion for  the  education  in  this  State  of  the  blind  children  m  the  District. 

The  building  of  the  institute  can  accommodate  at  present  75  pupils,  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  third  story,  will  afford  room  for  25  more.  Circulars  have  been  issued  in 
those  southern  States  where  provisions  for  the  blind  are  inadequate,  off<wing  to  reoeive 
non-resident  blind  children  on  the  same  terms  as  State  pupils. 

This  institution,  like  all  other  institutes  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  is  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind,  and  not  an  asylum.  The  term  fixed  for  the  support  and  in- 
struction of  charity  scholars  is  eight  years. 

Daring  the  year  1868  there  have  been  48  pupils,  5  of  whom  were  from  the  District 
of  Columbia.  They  have  been  instructed  in  the  branches  taught  in  public  schools,  in- 
cluding music,  and,  in  addition,  have  received  instruction  in  such  usefhl  mechanio 
arts  as  will  enable  them  to  support  themselves.  The  broom  shop  has  been  temporarily 
closed  since  April,  up  to  whicn  time  175  dozen  brooms  had  been  made.  The  depart- 
ment of  handicraft  forms  a  verv  important  branch  of  this  institution,  as  the  pupils  who 
do  not  x>ossess  sufficient  mental  capacity  to  succeed  in  mental  pursuits  must  depend 
upon  their  mechanical  skill  for  their  livelihood.  The  female  pupils  devote  a  portion 
of  their  time  to  knitting,  sewing,  and  bead -work. 

There  is  still  a  great  want  of  text  books,  but  owing  to  the  variety  of  type  used  in 
this  country,  there  can  be  hardly  any  large  additions  to  the  library  till  some  uniform 
system  is  aaopted.  The  Braille  system  affords  obvious  advantages,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  attention  given  to  this  subject  by  our  ablest  educators  may  result  in 
the  establishment  of  a  national  printing  establishment  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  The 
year  under  review  is  longto  be  remembered  as  one  of  peculiar  prosperity,  but  there  is 
still  room  for  progress.  The  institution  has  vet  a  small  indebtedness  to  be  provided 
for,  and  means  are  needed  for  the  erection  of  work-shops,  the  increase  of  the  library, 
and  the  general  extension  of  the  facilities  of  the  institution. 

BALTIMORE  CITY. 

Date  of  the  report  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  public  schools,  January  1, 1870.. 
The  Ifoard  was  organized  February  2, 1869. 
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OENEBAI.  VIEW  OF'  TBB  SYSTEM. 

Wbfle  1^  State  of  Maryland,  irfter  a  longKMyntinaed  indifibrenoe  on  the  tnbiect  of 
public  ednootioii)  began,  at  length,  dereloping  a  system  under  great  obstacles,  the  city 
nf  Battijnore  was  simply  perfecting  a  system  which  had  been  in  operation  forty-one 
Tears.  This  system  consists  of  three  grades,  pvimary,  grammar,  and  nigh  schools,  com- 
Uaing  the  most  simi^  and  snccesi£il  arrangement>.  Grammar  scdiools  were  estab- 
lished in  1829,  and  Ibr  many  years  embraced  primary  instruction  in  the  lower  classes. 
In  1848  primary  schools  were  organiaed,  and  high  schools  were  established  a  few  years 
previous.  The  studies  of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  hare  been  carefully  graded 
and  present  the  most  satisfactory  CTidences  of  the  usefhlnees  of  the  graded  system. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  accounts  shows  that  there  were,  on  the  Slst  of  Decem- 
ber, 1869, 102  day  schools  for  white  children,  of  which  3  are  hioi  schools,  37  grammar 
schools,  and  62  primary  schools,  with  506  teachers  and  21,538  sdiolars,  and  that  in  ad- 
dition there  were  4  evening  schools  for  white  cliildren  with  18  teachers  and  754  schol- 
ars, and  13  colored  schools  with  34  teachers  «id  1,621  scholars^  giving  a  total  of  119 
sehools,  conducted  by  588  teachers,  with  23,913  schc^ars  enrolled. 

BIXTIMORB  Cmr  COLLEGE. 

Every  annual  report  for  ten  ^ears  has  urged  the  necessity  of  a  new  building  for  the 
Baltimore  City  College,  but  without  success,  because  approval  of  a  location  for  the 
building  is  reserved  by  the  city  counciL  The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  Jan- 
uary 1, 1870,  was  298. 

FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

This  popular  department  of  the  public  schools  secures  to  girls  the  same  chances  of 
scholastic  attainment  as  are  offered  to  bovs.  Nut  only  are  those  studies  pursued  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  practical  duties  of  life,  but  facilities  are  offered  for  acquiring 
those  accomplishments  which  refine  the  manners  and  cultivate  t^  SMise  of  the  beau- 
tiful. 

EASTERN  FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  been  embarrassed  in  its  operations  by  the  limited  accommodations 
of  the  boUding  in  which  it  has  been  held.  This  inconvenience  was  greatly  aggravated 
the  past  year  by  the  laige  accession  of  members  in  September  last,  after  the  examina- 
tion of  thejrammar  schools.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  an  act  was  approved 
July  31, 18S,  authorizinjg  the  erection  of  a  new  l>uilding  and  appropriating  $40,(K)0  for 
the  nurpoae.  The  building  was  commenced  and  carried  nearly  to  completion  when  the 
work  was  discontinued  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  funds.  A  second  appropriation  hav- 
ing been  agreed  upon,  it  is  hoped  that  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occupation  April 
1,1870. 

WESTERN  FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  school  continues  to  deserve  its  high  reputation  and  has  a  larger  number  of  pu- 
piis  tium  ever  before  in  its  history.  It  is  desirable  that  the  course  of  study  should  be 
reduced  and  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  studies  immediately  connected 
with  teaching,  as  the  school  is  expected  to  furnish  a  proportion  of  teachers.  Two  ad- 
ditional dasa  rooms  are  needed  in  the  building. 

PRIZES. 

The  memorv  of  Georffs  Peabody  will  ever  be  revered  by  the  Baltimore  City  College 
and  the  Female  High  Scnool,  as  he  was  the  founder  of  the  prizes  annually  distributed  to 
ihQ  most  successful  pupils. 

STANDARD  OF  ADMISSION. 

Too  many  pupils  are  admitted  to  these  institutions  on  well>teown  insufficient  schol^i 
Atship.  This  is  fj:e<iuently  done  to  please  the  pupils,  their  parents,  or  friends,  and  in 
wnne  eases  simply  to  fill  up  vacane^.  The  effect  is  irjurious  upon  the  pupils,  who  are 
too  immature  to  bear  the  increased  strain  of  an  advanced  course,  upon  the  nigh  schools, 
and  especially  open  the  grammar  schools  which  funlsh  candidates  to  the  higl;  <iohools. 

GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

As  it  is  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  that  the  minority  of  the  children  re- 
seiye  att  their  instrootaon,  these  schools  demand  and  have  received  the  most  careful  ex- 
Munation  and  the  special  interest  of  the  board.  The  superintendent  devotes  to  them 
the  largest  portion  of  his  timse,  and  the  teachers  are  in  general  most  earnest  and  e^- 
cient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

11  E 
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QRAMBCAB  SCHOOLS. 

The  majority  of  pablio  school  children  complete  their  stadiee  in  the  ffnaamta  Bohools ; 
hence  these  schools  should  furnish  a  basis,  at  least,  from  which  a  flEur  and  reasonable 
mental  development  can  be  derived.  That  this  is  not  done  by  the  Baltimore  fframmar 
schools  is  owing,  in  large  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  of  these  sohocus  are  es- 
timated in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  they  transfer  annually  to  the  high, 
schools,  which  reduces  them  to  the  necessity  of  driving,  drilling,  and  forcing  their  pn- 
oils  to  such  preparation  as  shall  enable  them  to  pass  the  examination,  to  the  utter  neg- 
lect of  thorough  mental  discipline. 

During  the  past  ^^ear  pupils  in  several  of  these  schools  have  been  taught  sewing, 
knittiuff,  and  other  industrial  arts,  but  it  can  hardly  be  determined  as  yet  whether  tlus 
is  an  advantageoui*  feature. 

PREMART  SCHOOLS. 

The  condition  of  the  primary  schools  is  peculiarly  satisfactory.  Order,  system,  and 
wholesome  progress  have  characterised  the  great  m^ority  of  them  for  the  last  year,  and 
the  material  sent  to  the  grammar  schools  is  so  greatly  in  advance  of  what  it  formerly 
was  as  to  compel  the  favorable  comments  of  the  erammar  school  principals.  To  main- 
tain this  state  of  things  it  is  necessary  that  teachers  should  be  especially  trained  for 
this  work  and  that  good  teachers  should  be  carefully  cherished  and  supported. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  experience  of  twenty-eight  years  seems  to  indicate  that  the  young  men  of  Bal- 
timore are  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  evening  schools.  But 
four  have  been  opened  during  the  past  year,  being  about  one-half  the  number  of  the 
previous  year,  the  citv  council  having  failed  to  make  an  appropriation  for  their  sup- 
port. The  number  of  scholars  has  been  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  schools  for  the 
previous  year,  indicating  an  improved  condition. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  attending  these  schools  is  not  as  large  as  the  school-going  population 
of  this  class  would  warrant,  but  there  has  been  an  increase  of  309  pupOs  over  last  year. 
A  notion  exists,  and  is  fostered  by  desigd ing  persons,  that  these  schools  are  not  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  will  do  the  best  for  them.  The  teachers,  in  respect  to  qualifica- 
tions and  salaries,  are  placed  upon  the  same  standard  as  those  of  the  white  schools : 
the  schools  are  furnished  with  the  same  appliances  as  the  best  schools  in  the  city,  and 
since  September  1, 1869,  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  grammar  schools.  The  pupils 
have  made  creditable  progress,  especiallv  in  orthography,  geogranhv,  and  reading. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  encountered  is  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  children,  and 
this,  on  account  of  the  pursuits  of  the  parents,  it  is  difficult  to  correct. 

LOWER  STUDIES. 

Lower  studies  are  too  lightly  esteemed.  Parents  demand  advanced  courses  for  their 
children  before  they  are  sufficiently  drilled  in  the  elements.  As  one  cause  of  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  miserable  manner  in  which  primary  studies  have  been  taught,  it  is 
hoped  that  improvement  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  may  correct  the  eviL 

PUNISHMENTS. 

In  all  the  schools  corporal  punishment  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  principals. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES  AND  SALARIES. 

Many  of  the  schools  are  still  held  in  dark,  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  apartments, 
and  though  sev^^  new  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year  there  is  a  general 
demand  &t  improvement  in  this  respect. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  salaries  ptud  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States,  it  is  seen 
that  the  average  of  salaries  is  lower  in  Baltimore  than  in  any  northern  or  west- 
em  cities,  a  circumstance  to  be  deeply  regretted,  which  does  great  icjustice  to  the 
teacher,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  sp^dily  remedied. 

SUPERVISION. 

Intelligent  supervision  is  the  life-giving  prindple  of  the  whole  educational  system. 
The  duties  of  a  sup^intendent  of  public  education  are  most  arduous  and  important. 
The  success  that  has  attended  the  efiforts  of  the  superintendent  for  the  oitv  of  Balti- 
more, during  the  past  year,  has  been  g^atly  owing  to  the  active  co-operanon  of  the 
teachers. 
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TdNe  ihiming  ike  number  of  sckooU  iu  BdUimare  dly,  iitifii^  of  puniU  on  roUj  free  and 
paying,  and  mumber  of  teaokers  employedy  January  1, 1870. 


Sereral  grades. 


i 


.a 


I 


o 

ii 

I 


Baltimore  City  College  .. 

Female  high  schools 

Male  CTammar  schools. . . 
Female  flrammar  schools. 

Unclassmed  schools 

Male  primary  schools 

Female  primary  schools.. 

ErenlDg  schools 

Colored  schools 

Music  teachers 


Total. 


1 

2 
17 
20 

2 
28 
32 

4 
13 


8 
25 
95 
97 

6 

133 

138 

18 

34 

4 


24 

129 

1,212 

1,617 

87 

3,442 

3,128 

530 

745 


274 

701 

2,464 

2,471 

174 

2,502 

3,313 

224 

876 


119 


558 


10,914 


12,999 


298 

830 
3,676 
4,088 

261 
5,944 
6,441 

754 
1,621 


23,913 


Beo^pte  ftrompupiUt  coet  qf  boolce  and  eiaiionenff  and  amount  paid  for  ealarieeflvm  Janu-- 

arylfto  December  31, 1869. 


Several  grades. 

Beceived  from 
scholars. 

Cost  of  books 

and 

stationery. 

Amonnt    paid 

for 

salaries. 

B^timore  Citv  ColleiFe 

$871  00 
2,522  00 
9,310  16 
9,650  73 
8,505  50 
10,226  37 
129  60 

$1,558  33 
2,660  75 
8,24185 
7,69126 
4,601  73 
4,905  18 
99  72 

$18,500  00 

MaIa  trrammar  schools  tr-^.rx^ x 

26,232  00 
71,835  75 

Femue  irrammar  schools*  *  ^ , ,  ^ , .  ^ 

63,003  36 

65,219  73 

Fema]  e  Diimarv  schools  .......... 

74,895  97 

Evenioir  schools  r,T.,x r--^ t 

3,079  00 

MnRio  teachers......  ......  ...... 

4,500  00 

Colored  schools...... ••.... ...••• 

2,042  05 
190  00 

2,363  20 
1,142  58 

19,328  99 

General  accomit  ................. 

5,990  00 

Total 

43,447  41 

33,264  60 

352,584  80 

Appropriatione,  expendiiureef  and  reoeipte  for  pubUo  eckools, 

Appropristed.  Expended. 
For  salaries  of  officers,  teachers.  Ac,,  inclading  evening 

schools $355,000  $333,255  81 

For  books  and  stationery 25,000  30,901  40 

For  school  famitnre 30,000  19,192  96 

For  rents  and  gronnd  rents 16,000  17,820  78 

For  cleaning  and  repairs 10,000  9,2.56  55 

Forfnel 15,000  11,717  07 

For  incidentals 10,000  17,875  96 

461,000  440,020  53 

For  colored  schools 28,000  26,322  08 

489,000  466,342  61 
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C0MHI8SI0XBR  OF  EDUCATION.  105 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Aathorities  differ  in  Tegaid  to  the  area  of  the  State,  the  extremes  heinff  7^500  sqtiare 
miles  and  8,000.  In  Jnne  Ist  last,  she  had  a  population  of  1,457,385.  Of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  State  govemment  for  the  fiseal  year  of  ld68-'69,  $4,419,300  6S  was  for 
schools. 

The  area  of  the  State  is  divided  terrttoriaUy  into  335  towns  and  cities,  eaeh  heing 
a  hodj  politic  and  corporate,  required  hy  law  to  provide  one  or  more  schools  for  the 
free  education  of  all  its  children. 

Every  town  must  maintain  at  least  one  school  six  months  in  every  year;  every 
town  of  500  Aimilies  must  maintain  a  high  school  thirty-six  weeks ;  two  acUaoent 
towns  having  less  than  500  fomilies,  may  eetablirii  a  high  school;  and  eve^  town 
having  4,000  hihabitants  must  maintMn  a  high  school,  in  which  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  ore  taught,  in  addition  to  the  usual  higher  branches  prescribed  j  and  any 
town  reftising  or  nej^ecting  "  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  schools^'  forfeits  ^*  a  sum 
eqnal  to  twice  the  highest  sum  ever  before  voted  for  the  support  of  schools  therein.'' 

It  is  generally  known  that  Massachusetts  "  lives  by  her  public  ftee  schools,''  as  one 
of  her  eminent  citizens  has  recently  expressed  it;  or,  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
Charleetown  schools,  in  his  last  report,  says :  ''  Educated  brain  is  the  only  commodity 
in  which  Massachusetts  can  compete  with  other  States."  Notwithstanding  her  sterile 
soil,  cold  climate,  and  rock-bound  coast,  hiwing  neither  mines  nor  precious  metals,  she 
sopports  a  population  greater  in  proportion  to  her  ^ze  than  any  other  State. 

it  is  supposed  that  some  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  tbe  free  school 
STstem  of  Massachusetts  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  nation,  since  here  was  planted 
the  germ  of  that  system  which  has  since  spread  itself  tliroughout  New  England  and" 
tlie  northern  States,  making  them  all  tliat  they  are  in  wealth,  influence,  intelligence, 
and  moral  power. 

The  origin  of  the  public  school  system  of  this  State  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the 
year  1696,  when  £50  was  subscribed  by  the  richer  inhabitants  of  Boston  *<  toward  the 
maintenance  of  a  fr-ee  schoolmaster  for  the  youth  with  us,  Mr.  Daniel  Maud  being  now 
chosen  thereunto."  Previously,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1635,  their  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  a  school  was  expressed  by  a  vote  of  the  townsmen,  entreating  Mr.  Philemon 
P^rmont  to  become  schoolmaster.  This  school  was  afterward  taught  for  a  period  of 
thirty-eight  years  by  Ezekiel  Oheevtfr,  under  whoAe  efforts  it  became  the  most  celebra- 
ted elaseioal  echoed  in  the  country,  its  special  design  being  to  fit  yonug  men  for 
college.  In  the  same  year  ( 1636)  the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  met  at  Boston,  passed  an  act  apprtmriating  £400  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
college.  This  sum  was  more  than  the  ww>le  yearly  tax  levied  on  the  colony  at  that 
thne.  The  population,  scattei^d  through  ten  or  twelve  villagea,  did  not  exceed 
5.000  persons.  Two  years  after  this,  John  Harvard  left  the  college,  by  will,  the  sum  of 
£779,  and  a  library  of  over  300  bo<te.  In  1648  tiie  general  court  of  the  coiofiy 
enacted  a  law  providing: 

**  That  the  selectmen  of  every  town  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  trfaero  they 
dwell  shall  have  a  vigttant  eye  ovw  their  brelSiren  and  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that 
none  of  them  shall  stmer  so  much  barbarism  in  anfy  of  their  frumilies  as  not  to  endeavor 
to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  childreii  and  i^pprsntioee  so  much  learning  as 
may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  tlie  Eng^sh  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the  capital 
laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillitigs  therein." 

In  the  year  following  it  was  ordered  by  the  general  oourt  that  every  townshipy  ''  af- 
ter the  Lord  ha^h  increased  them  to  the  nvmbw  of  Mtv  householderB,  sh^l  then  forth* 
with  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such  childTeB  as  shall  resc^  to  him  to 
vrrite  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  eithear  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such 
diildren,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general ;"  also,  "  that  towns  numbering  100  families 
diaH  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  for 
as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university;  and  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance 
hereof  above  one  year,  then  every  such  town  shall  pay  £5  per  annum  to  the  next  such 
iohool  till  they  shall  perform  this  order." 

In  1832  an  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  tiie  amount  raised  for  the  support  of  schools, 
hut  returns  were  received  from  only90  towns.  These  showed  an  annual  average  ex- 
penditure of  $1  98  for  each  puplL  The  returns  tee^ved  in  1834  firom  214  towns  showed 
that  about  one-sixth  of  the  children  of  the  State  weans  educatted  in  academies  and  ^fri- 
▼ate  schools,  at  a  cost  equal  to  about  six-sevenths  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  education 
of  the  remaining  five-sixths,  who  attended  the  pnWo  schools. 

In  1834  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislatore  establishing  a  permanent  fhnd  for  the 
aid  and  encouragement  of  common  schools,  said  fbnd  not  to  exceed  (1,000,000,  and  the 
meome  only  to  be  appropriated  to  the  ol^ect  in  view,  and  a  greater  sum  was  never  to 
be  paid  to  any  city  or  town  than  was  raised  thecein  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
The  report  of  the  committee  to  whose  eonsideratioa  the  bill  was  reforred  previous  to 
its  passage,  stated  that  "  it  is  not  intended,  in  estabUshing  a  school  Amd^  to  relieve 
txnwnB  and  parents  from  the  principal  expense  of  education,  but  to  manifest  our  inter- 
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eet  in,  and  to  give  direction,  eneiigv,  a&d  atabilitf^  to,  InstUntionB  essential  to  indiTidnal 
happiness  and  the  pablio  welfare?'  By  the  law  of  1849,  which  is  still  in  force,  the  in- 
come from  this  fnnd  was  to  be  apportioned  among  those  towns  which  should  have 
raised  by  taxation  the  som  of  $1  50  for  the  education  of  each  person  between  the  ages 
ef  fire  and  fifteen  ^ears.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  fond,  it  had  been 
impossible  to  obtain  accurate  information  in  regard  to  school  matters^  but  it  was  pro- 
vided that  any  town  whose  committee  £uled  to  return  the  required  information  should 
for&it  its  share  of  the  income  of  the  fund— a  measure  which  resulted  in  the  famishing 
of  the  desired  information. 

The  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts  had  their  origin  in  a  general  educational  revival, 
which  stimulated  an  ofifer  from  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  to  give  the  sum  of  (10,000  to  the 
work  of  educating  teachers,  provided  the  legislature  wouhl  give  an  equal  sum,  which 
proposition  was  accepted  readily ;  and  on  ^e  3d  day  of  July,  1839,  the  first  normal 
school,  consisting  only  of  three  pupils,  was  opened  at  Lexington. 

There  are  now  four  State  normal  scho(^  viz :  at  Framiugham,  Westfield,  Bridgewater, 
and  Salem,  which  graduate  about  160  teachers  annually. 

The  Framingham  normal  school  has  been  for  four  years,  since  September  4,  1866, 
under  the  cha^  of  Miss  A.  E.  Johnson,  as  principal,  who  has  discharged  her  duties,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  visitors,  with  fidehty  as  well  as  skill  and  tact.  Among  the  pupils, 
nine  States  are  represented,  besides  Massachusetts,  including  JSouth  Carolina.  The 
number  of  pupils  during  the  year  1869  was  146. 

The  Salem  school  has  had  an  attendance  during  the  year,  of  216,  representing  five 
other  States.  The  building  was  constructed  f<H:  the  accommodation  of  only  120  pupils, 
and  it  has  therefore  become  necessary  to  enlarge  it.  The  Framingham  and  S&lem 
schools  are  for  females  only. 

The  Bridgewater  school  had  an  attendance  during  the  year,  of  162,  of  whom  43  were 
gentlemen.  Five  States  besides  Massachusetts  were  represented :  also  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  Westfield  school  had  an  attendance  during  the  year,  of  172,  of  whom  16  were 
gentlemen.  Fifty  teachers  have  graduated  during  the  year,  and  are  all  employed  in 
teaching. 

The  Caarke  institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Northampton,  Miss  Harriet  B.  Beyers,  princi- 
pal, contained  41  pupils  during  the  year,  of  whom  24  were  boys  and  17  girls.  lliiH  i  nsti tu- 
tion  was  endowed  oy  Mr.  John  Clarke  with  a  permanent  fund  of  $200,000,  and  has  already 
been  the  means  of  accomplishing  much  g^ood.  It  was  chartered  in  1867 ;  the  expenses 
to  be  partly  defrayed  by  the  State. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State  for  1869  was  4,959.  Number  of  children 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  269.987.  The  number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  ia  all 
the  public  schools  was,  in  winter,  247,381 ;  in  summer,  240,846.  Average  attendanoe 
in  winter,  200,962 ;  in  summer,  192,029.  Mean  average  attendance  for  the  year,  73  per 
cent.  There  are  23,135  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age  attending  the  public  schools. 
Number  of  teachers  in  summer,  males,  497 ;  females,  5,540 ;  increase  of  males  45,  females 
95.  Number  of  teachers  in  winter,  males,  959 ;  fenmles,  5,081 ;  increase  of  males  54, 
females  13.  The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year  was  8,022 ;  males, 
1,085,  females,  6,937 ;  increase  for  the  year,  170.  Average  len^^  of  schools  eight  months 
and  four  days.  Average  wages  of  male  teachers,  inelading  high-school  teachers,  $72  04 
per  month ;  average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  $&  81.  Amount  raised  by 
taxes  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  including  only  wc^es,  board,  fuel,  care  of  fires 
and  school-rooms,  $2,923,708  70;  increase  for  the  year,  $287,934  64.  Voluntary  contri- 
butions to  maintaun  or  prolong  public  schools,  or  to  purchase  apparatus,  &o^  $28,693  12. 
Amount  paid  for  superintendence  of  schools  and  prmtlng  of  sonool  reports,  $96,502  28. 
Expenditures  for  public  schools  exclusive  of  repairing  and  erecting  school-houses, 
$3,123,886  44 ;  increase  for  the  year,  $273,181  92.  Sum  raised  for  the  education  of  each 
child  in  the  State,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  a^.  $10  84.5 ;  increase  for  the  year, 
$0  94.7.  Number  of  towns  in  the  State  3.i5,  all  of  whion  except  two  raised  the  sum  ($3 
for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen)  reauired  by  law,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  a 
share  of  the  income  of  the  State  school  funa.  There  are  in  the  State  175  high  schools, 
35  more  than  are  required  by  law.  There  are  also  45  incorporated  academies,  and  481 
private  schools  and  unincorporated  academies,  in  which  the  amount  paid  for  tuition  is 
estimated  at  $593,005  96,  which  added  to  the  expenditures  for  public  schools,  exclusive 
of  buildings,  makes  an  aggregate  of  $3,716,88^  40,  expended  in  the  State  in  teaching  her 
children.  Adding  the  amount  paid  during  the  year  tor  building  and  repairing  school- 
houses,  $1,295,314  18,  we  have  $5,012,206  5a 

The  increase  for  ten  years  in  the  number  of  persons  between  the  a^es  of  five  and 
fifteen  years  has  been  49,508,  an  average  of  2.2  per  cent,  annually ;  the  increase  for  the 
same  period  in  the  amount  raised  for  tne  support  of  schools  has  averaged  11  per  cent, 
annually.  The  increase  in  the  alrerage  wages  of  male  teachers  has  been  47  per  cent. ; 
of  fomale  teachers,  46  per  cent.  The  amount  raised  for  the  education  of  each  child  ia 
1868  was  $6  34;  Ji  18fe  it  was  $10  84. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  DRAWINO  IN  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

In  Jmid,  1869,  seyeral  well-known  citizens  of  MaMaohnsetts,  largely  en^ged  in 
mann&ctnring  and  mechanical  industry,  signed  a  petition  to  the  legislature, In  which 
they  represented,  'Hhat  every  branch  of  manufactures  in  which  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
choselts  are  engaged  requires,  in  the  details  of  the  processes  connected  with  it,  some 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  other  arts  of  desigo  on  the  part  of  the  skilled  workmen 
engaged,^  and  for  this  and  other  reasons.  askcKi,  "  that  the  board  of  education  may  be 
directed  to  report,  in  detail^  to  the  next  general  court,  some  definite  plan  for  introduc- 
ing schools  for  drawing,  or  instruction  in  drawing,  free  to  all  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  all  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants.^' 

The  legislature  responded  so  promptly  that  on  the  12th  of  June  a  resolution  as 
requested  had  been  passed  and  was  approyed. 

The  board  of  education  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
eommitted  its  consideration  to  a  special  committee,  who  subsequently  reported  that 
the  almost  total  neglect  of  this  branch  of  instruction  in  past  times  has  been  a  great 
defect ;  that  we  are  behind  many  other  nations  in  all  the  means  of  art  culture,  a  defect 
which  native  artisans  and  mechanics  feel,  as  ^  foreign  workmen  occupy  the  best  and 
most  responsible  places  in  onr  factories  and  workshops :"  that  agents  should  be  em- 
ployed to  go  through  the  Commonwealth  and  interest  tne  people  in  this  most  import- 
ant subject ;  and  that  **  teachers  should  be  required  to  be  qualified  to  instruct  in  free- 
hand drawing,  and  the  work  should  be  begun  in  the  primary  departments,  and  should 
be  continued  with  zeal  and  fidelity  througn  the  period  of  school  life.''  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  adopted  by  the  boara  of  education,  whose  recommendations  re- 
sulted in  the  passage,  by  the  legislature,  of— 

AK  ACT  reUtiiig  to  free  inttraotion  in  drawing.— Approved  ICay  16, 1870. 

"  Section  1.  The  first  section*  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  General  Statutes  is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  include  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning  which  are, 
by  said  section,  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

"  Sec.  2.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town  having  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annuaUy  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in 
industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or 
evening  schools,  under  Hie  direction  of  the  school  committee. 

^  Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage." 

boston. 

*  The  following  statistics  of  the  city  schools,  including  those  of  the  town  of  Dorches- 
ter, recently  annexed,  are  taken  from  the  report  for  1670,  of  the  superintendent,  Hon. 
John  D.  PMlbrick. 

Number  enrolled  in  all  the  schools 38,944 

In  general  schools 35,442 

In  special  schools 3, 502 

Averafl:e  attendance  in  general  schools 32,411 

Average  attendance  in  special  schools 1,010 

Number  of  general  schools:  high,  5;  grammar,  36;  primary,  328 369 

Specif  schools:  lionised  minors,  2 ;  deaf  mute,  1 ;  evening  high,  evening....  14 

Total  number  of  schools 383 

Teachers  of  general  schools :  males.  Ill;  females,  794 905 

Tethers  of  special  schools :  males,  16;  females,  15 33 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonfj^ng  to  primary  schools 15,091 

Average  daily  attendance  belonging  to  primary  schools 13,772 

Average  number  belonging  to  grammar  schools 16,996 

Average  attendance 17,9.*U 

Belonging  to  high  schools 1,355 

Average  daily  attendance 1,305 

Lessons  in  vocal  and  physical  culture  have  been  given  in  all  the  primary  schools, 
with  much  advantage  to  the  pupils.  Music  is  taught  universally  and  with  suecess,  and 
its  study  is  considered  of  much  importance. 

In  some  of  the  primary  schools  Leigh's  phonic  system  of  teaching  the  first  steps  of 
reading  has  been  tried  and  has  been  generaUy  successful,  in  some  cases  remarkablv  so. 
In  the  primary  schools  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  school,  during  the  last  half- 
year,  has  been  46.3.  The  average  number  belonging  to  the  primary  schools  was  15,091. 
The  average  number  belonging  to  the  srammar  schools,  during  the  last  half  year,  was 
18,996.  Aoout  7  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  are  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  while  about  28  x>er  cent,  are  under  eiitht  years.  Of  the  special  teachers  in  these 
schools  13  are  teachers  of  sewing.    The  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  high  schools 
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IS  a  little  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  namher  belonging  to  all  the  schools.  The 
attendance  daring  the  last  half  year  has  been  96.2  per  cent. 

Tliere  are,  including  the  Dorchester  schools,  5  head  masters  of  high  schools  and 
36  masters  of  grammar  schools,  who  are  also  principals  of  the  primary  schools  in  th^ 
re^>eotive  districts. 

u  is  recommended  that,  instead  of  the  present  plan  of  fitmishing  text-books  free  to 
the  children  of  indigent  parents  only,  they  should  be  furnished  freely  to  all,  thus 
saving  the  self-resp^  of  the  poor  and  making  the  schools  wholly  free  in  reality  mm 
they  are  in  name. 

Inhere  are  two  schooLs  for  licensed  minors  in  the  city.  The  average  number  of  pupils 
belonging  during  the  last  half  year  was  78,  and  the  &verace  attendance  67  per  cent. 

TRUANCY. 

The  city  is  divided  into  ten  truant  districts,  one  truant  officer  being  assigned  to  eaoli 
district.  These  officers  are  appointed  by  his  honor  the  mayor,  and  they  are  expected 
to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  investigation  of  cases  of  truancy  reported  to  them  by 
the  teachers  of  their  respective  districts,  and  in  securing  the  attendance  of  absentees; 
that  is,  children  whose  names  are  not  enrolled  in  the  scoools,  and  who  are,  therefore^ 
not  technically  known  as  truants.  Within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  the  number  of 
truant  officers  has  been  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  increase  of  pupil« 
in  the  schools,  so  that  they  are  now  able  to  render  more  assistance  to  the  teachers  in 
securing  attendance  than  formerly.  The  system  is  working  satisfactorily.  The  officers 
are  efficient  and  faithful.  Having  been  acquainted  with  Sie  operations  of  the  systent 
from  its  origin.  Superintendent  rnilbrick  says:  ^^It  is  to  me  very  evident  that  the 
success  of  the  system  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  character  of  the  officers.  To 
insure  the  highest  snooees  in  his  nsefrii  vocation,  a  tnumt  officer  must  be  not  only 
fruthful  and  efficient,  but  humane  and  benevolent  in.his  disposition/' 

The  training  school  continues  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Its  graduates  are  doin^^  m 
good  work  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

LATm  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  the  oldest  in  the  citv,  if  not  in  the  country,  having  been  instituted  in 
1635.  It  has  always  been  a  classical  school,  having  for  its  chief  function  to  fit  boys 
for  college.  As  most  of  its  graduates  so  to  Harvard  Universitv,  the  Harvard  exami- 
nation for  admission  is  the  standard  of  scholarship  at  which  the  school  aims.  Boys 
may  be  admitted  to  this  school  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  The  first  year  is  divided  1>e- 
tween  the  Latin  grammar  and  Latin  reader  and  the  elementary  English  branches^ 
During  the  second  year  ancient  geography  is  added,  and  French  and  Greek  are  began 
in  the  third  year,  the  English  branches  still  being  continued.  During  the  fourth  year 
algebra  and  English  composition  are  added.  During  the  fifth  year  arithmetic  is  dis- 
continued. In  tne  sixth  and  closing  year  less  attention  is  paid  to  tiie  Igngliah  bramdMS 
and  more  to  the  languages.  Composition  is  required  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Franc^ 
Geometry  takes  thej^ace  of  algebra  and  ancient  history  is  addedf. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Latin  school  during  the  last  half- 
year  was  242,  and  the  average  attendance  was  232.  The  teachers  consist  of  one  hemd 
master,  two  masters,  four  suo-masters,  one  special  teacher  of  French,  and  one  in  mili- 
tary drill. 

EKOUSH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  ayerage  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  English  high  sehool  during  the  last 
half  year  Ttras  357,  and  the  average  attendance  was  350.  Ths  first  class,  coiMisting  of 
61  members,  is  taught  in.two.  divisians  by  the  head  master,  one  master,  and  one  sub* 
master ;  the  second  olass^  consisting  of  107  members,  is  taught  in  three  divisions  by 
three  sub-masters;  And  the  third  class  is  taught  iafive  divisions  by  two  masters  and 
three  sub-masters. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  all  the  classes  this  year  for  the  first  time.  A  speoial  teacher  of 
drawing  is  employed,  also  a  special  teacher  of  pronunciation  in  French.  Military 
drill  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher.  The  number  of  pupils  is  larger  than  it  has  ever 
been  before  since  the  school  was  established. 

GIRLS'  HIGH  AND  MORBCAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  average  number  belonging,  inoludiuff  the  training  department,  during  the  last 
half  year,  was  454,  the  average  daily  atten&noe  being  4^  and  the  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance d5.  The  increase  In  the  average  number  belonging  during  the  year  has  been  68, 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  increase  that  has  occurred  in  any  one  year  since  the 
school  was  established.  It  is  &U|4it  by  one  head  master,  one  head  assistant,  and  thir- 
teen aiasistants,  and  a  superintendent  and  assistant  in  the  training  department,  one 
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special  teacher  in  chemistiy,  one  in  vocal  mnsie,  one  in  drawing,  one  in  German,  and 
one  in  French.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  a  spacious  and  commodioiia 
office  will  be  ready  for  the  occupancy  of  the  school.  The  training  department  is  very 
fidl.  and  not  a  f^w  applicants  for  admission  were  rejected  for  want  of  room  to  aoeom- 
modate  them.    The  average  attendance  for  the  last  half  year  was«54. 

In  the  Highlands  High  School,  the  average  number  of  pnpils  belonging  daring  the 
last  half  year  was  188,  boys  61,  and  girls  127 ;  the  average  dally  attendanee  was  189; 
and  the  i>er  cent.  97.  This  school  is  taught  by  one  head  master,  one  head  aasistanty 
three  assistants,  one  special  teacher  in  French,  one  in  drawing,  one  in  music,  and  one 
in  military  drill.  In  addition  to  the  usual  stuaies  pursued  in  high  schools  it  is  ord^ed 
that  the  boys  shall  be  instructed  in'  military  drill,  and  the  gurls  in  gymnastics  and 
cabstbenics. 

The  Dorchester  Hich  School  had  an  attendance  during  the  last  half  year  9f  114,  74 
girls,  and  40  boys.  The  average  attendance  was  109,  aiM  the  per  oent.  95.  Thers  ai« 
seven  teachers,  one  head  master,  one  head  assistant,  two  assistants,  one  speoiiU  teacher 
in  drawing,  one  in  vocal  music,  and  one  in  French.  The  whole  number  of  graduates 
at  the  dose  of  the  last  school  vear  was  83,  of  whom  1  was  of  the  four-years  coarse,  21 
of  the  three-years  course,  and  1  of  the  classical  course. 

In  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  the  average  whole  number  beloufftng  during  the  last 
half  year  was  77 ;  average  daily  attendance,  73 ;  per  cent.,  96.  The  teachers  aie  a 
xnaater^  a  sub-master,  and  a  female  assistant.    This  school  is  free,  and  unseetarian. 

THE  HORnCULTURAL  SCHOOL  FOR  IfOMBN,  AT  NKWTON  CBNTBR, 

ntoated  a  few  miles  from  Boston,  at  Newton  Center,  on  the  Woensooket  Branch  Bail- 
road,  has  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  women  an  opportunity  lor  a 
Uiorough  education  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  horuculture,  including  the  culture  of 
IHiit.  vegetables,  and  flowers,  both  in  the  open  air  and  under  slass.  Tne  president  of 
the  institution  is  Hiss  Abby^  W.  May :  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  J.  EUerton  Lodge,  Mrs. 
Caroline  M.  Severance^nd  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder;  secretary,  Miss  L.  M.  Peabody : 
treasurer,  Edward  W.  Hooper.  It  is  believed  that  tMs  school  will  lead  to  important 
reenlts,  among  others,  and  not  the  least  of  which,  is  the  great  improvement  in  the 
health  of  women  which  must  result  from  out-door  work  suited  to  their  strength,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  not  only  the  immediate  pupils  of  the  school  will  be  tiius  benefited, 
but  that  the  example  of  out-door  work  thus  set  will  be  widdy  imitated. 

Pupils  received  either  as  residents  or  day  sdM^ars,  who  are  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
have  a  good  elementary  education.  Instruction  given  in  various  branches  directly  re- 
lated to  norticulture,  by  lectures,  as  well  as  by  practice.  A  full  course  will  compruie 
two  years.  Lectures  given  on  botany,  entomology,  and  kindred  sul^fects.  All  popila 
zeqnired  to  work  in  tl^  gardeii ;  the  work  graduated  to  their  d^;ree  of  strength.  The 
matron  will  have  a  careral  oversight  of  the  health  of  pupils.  Irice  of  tuition,  $100  a 
year.  Minimum  price  of  board,  $4  per  week.  The  school  was  opened  in  May,  1870, 
and,  of  the  work  of  the  school  already  accomplished,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Fay,  visitor,  for 
August,  says: 

'^he  land  was  not  plouffhed  until  after  the  20th  of  May,  when  the  young  ladies,  five 
in  number,  put  in  the  seeuB  for  the  vegetable  garden,  andt  with  the  exception  oi  the 
first  hoeing  of  the  potatoes,  they  have  taken  the  entire  charge  of  the  garden.  The  suc- 
cess of  their  labors  can  be  judged  by  the  fiftct  that  they  have  not  only  supplied  their 
own  table  with  mght  or  ten  varieties  of  excellent  vegetables,  but  have  also  made  sales 
to  parties  outside  the  achod.  f^m  cutting^  the  pupils  have  raised,  and  now  have  for 
sale,  fifteen  hundred  plttota  of  various  kinds,  and  the^  have  been  wonderfully  succeas- 
iul  even  with  those  vadetaea  which  are  the  most  difficult  of  propagation.  One  fact 
will  be  interesting,  especially  to  those  persons  who  have  been  somewhat  doubtful 
upon  the  point,  viz.,  that  young  women,  in  outdoor  work,  are  able  to  endure  the  severe 
heat  of  Bumm^.  With  the  exception  of  four  or  five  days,  our  pi^»ils  have  worked  out 
of  doors,  and  there  is  but  one  opinion  among  them  in  regard  to  the  healthfulness  of  the 
•mx^oyment.'' 

WC^URN. 

This  town  contained,  in  1869, 1,776  children  between  five  and  fifteen  ^^ears  of  ago. 
The  average  number  of  all  the  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools  durmg  the  year 
186^-^0  was  1,569.  The  average  daUy  attendance  was  1,490,  or  89  per  cent.  There 
have  been  in  operation  thirty-two  schools,  exclusive  of  the  evening  school,  one  high, 
seven  grammar,  four  mixed,  eight  intermediate,  and  twelve  primary.  The  number  of 
school-houses  is  13,  teachers  &,  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teachw,  in 
grammar  schools,  47 ;  in  intermediate  schoob;  39;  in  primary  schools,  63;  in  mixed 
schools,  38.  Average  number  of  pupils  belonfnng  to  the  high  school,  98 ;  to  the  gram- 
mar schools,  308:  to  intermediate  schools,  2^ ;  to  primary  schools,  731,  and  to  mixed 
schools,  192.  Tlie  aggregate  expenditure  for  support  of  schools  during  the  year, 
$21,279  18.    Amount  appropriated  by  the  town,  122,000  40;  received  from  State  ftmd, 
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$388  90.    YaluAtion  of  the  town  in  May  1, 1869,  $6,387,805.    The  population  in  1865 
was  7,002. 

Instruction  in  the  primary  sohoola  is  given  according  to  the  improved  methods,  em- 
bracing, in  addition  to  the  regular  studies,  calisthenics,  lessons  in  object  teacning, 
singing,  &c.,  with  a  free  use  of  the  blackboards. 

The  pupils  in  the  intermediate  schools  are  required,  in  addition  to  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  and  definitions,  to  be  well  a^uainted  with  the  elements  of  g^eography,  to 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  notation,  numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation of  simme  numbers  and  United  States  money,  and  to  be  able  to  make  out  a  bill 
in  a  neat  and  ousiness-like  manner.  The  text  book  in  geogrimfay  is  used  one  year  as  a 
zeadiiur  book,  and  each  paragraph  is  made  the  subject  of  familiar  conversation. 

Pupus  are  admitted  to  the  grammar  schools  at  nom  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
the  course,  comprising  three  years,  includes  reading,  spelling,  defining,  writing,  arith- 
metio,  geography,  grammar,  histoiy,  composition,  and  declamation.  The  number  who 
complete  me  full  course  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  proportion  at  present  being  about  50 
percent. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  high  school  during  the  ;^ear  was  113, 
43  males  and  70  females,  about  fourteen  out  of  every  thousand  persons  in  the  town. 
The  nnmber  of  those  who  have  completed  the  full  course  of  fDur  ^eafs  and  will  grad- 
uate at  the  close  of  the  year  is  21,  six  of  whom  belong  to  the  classical  department.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  school  is  the  '^half-<lav  system,"  which  permits  the  pupil  to 
remain  absent  one-half  of  each  day,  provided  only  that  his  lessons  are  thoroughly 
learned,  thus  allowing  the  pupils  to  dievote  a  few  hours  each  day  to  manual  labor,  pro- 
vided they  choose  to  study  in  the  evening.  The  plan  is  said  to  work  well,  and  it  is 
eoonomi<»a,  since  in  that  way  the  buildmg  will  accommodate  twice  the  number  of 
piwils. 

An  evening  school  is  in  operation,  in  which,  during  the  yeaf,  120  pupils  have  been 
registered,  61  being  adults,  and  52  juveniles.  The  oldest  member  is  thirty-eight,  and 
the  youngest  is  twelve.  About  one-third  of  the  juvemle  class  are  over  twelve  and  un- 
der fifteen  yean  of  age.  They  are  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  are 
compelled  by  law  to  attend  some  day  school  eleven  weeks,  at  least,  of  every  year. 
"  To  this  class  of  children,"  says  the  report,  ^'  X  think  our  evening  school  offers  greater 
fiicilities  for  improvement  than  our  day  schools.  If  this  be  so,  tnen  we  have  complied 
with  the  spirit  if  not  with  the  letter  of  the  statute^  in  the  provision  that  we  have 
made  for  their  instmotion." 

FALL  RIVER. 

Population,  26,500 ;  number  of  children  in  the  cit^,  as  returned  by  the  assessors  in 
1869,  is  5,294 ;  the  number  registered  by  the  schools  is  6,099 ;  an  increase  of  365  over 
the  past  year.  It  is  not  known  upon  which  side  the  error  lies  which  reports  8(^  more 
children  in  school  than  the  assessors  report  iQ  the  city ;  but  the  school  statistics,  it  is 
stated,  have  been  compiled  with  great  care,  and  it  is  probable  the  error  is  with  the 
assessors.  There  are  twenty-four  primaay  schools,  with  35  women  teachers,  and  2^915 
scholars  registered;  ten  mixed  schools,  with  11  women  teachers,  and  351  pupils ;  eight 
intermediate,  with  11  women  teachers,  and  881  pupils;  three  gnunmar  schools,  with  9 
men  and  10  women  teachers,  and  939  pupils ;  one  high  school,  with  2  men  and  2  women 
teachers,  and  142  pupils ;  and  a  factory  school,  with  1  man  and  4  women  teachers,  and 
851  pupils.  In  aadition,  two  free  evening  schools  were  kept  during  the  winter,  for 
chll<&en  over  15  vears  of  age.  The  average  attendance,  compared  with  the  whole 
number  registerea,  inclusive  of  the  factory  school,  at  which  the  term  is  only  three 
months,  is  only  55  per  cent.  A  reason  for  this  low  per  cent,  of  attendance  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  city  is  composed  largely  of  lactory  operatives,  who,  in  many 
cases,  cannot  afford,  or  think  they  cannot  afford,  to  keep  their  children  in  school. 

The  number  of  truants  returned  to  school,  during  the  year,  is  370;  number  arrested 
and  placed  in  confinement.  27 ;  discharged  with  reprimand,  26 ;  sent  to  reform  school, 
on  complaint  of  city  marsnal,  8 ;  showing  a  decrease  of  truancy,  over  the  last  year,  of 
about  50  per  cent. 

In  1868  half-time  schools,  so  called,  were  established  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen,  employed  in  the  mills,  so  arranged  that  half  the  children  of  that 
age,  thus  employea.  might  be  in  school  half  of  each  day,  and  in  the  mills  the  other 
hSl^  thus  giving  all  the  children  a  half  dav's  instruction  each  day.  About  1,000  child- 
ren are  instructed  in  these  schools ;  the  mill  agents  co-operate  heartily  with  the  school 
committee  and  superintendent ;  indigent  parents  have  met  the  requirements  of  the 
law  with  commendable  courage,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  thought  that  no  equal  amount 
of  money  expended  by  the  city  for  schools  secures  so  great  and  good  r^nlts  as  that 
devoted  to  these  and  the  evening  schools. 

LOWELL. 

Number  of  children  in  the  city,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  May  1, 1669, 
6,166;  public  schools  in  city,  59;  1  high^  8  grammar;  and  50  primar^    Number  of 
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tMchers  employed,  107.  Averaffe  number  of  pupils,  5,130.  Average  per  cent  of  at- 
tendance, 96JI,  Average  cost  of  each  scholar  tor  tuition,  $12  77.  Yearly  expenditure, 
$119,154.  The  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  are  all  women.  In  the  grammar  schools 
7  are  men  and  40  are  women.  Of  those  in  the  high  school  4  are  men  and  4  women.  A 
teacher  of  penmanship  and  1  of  vocal  music  are  employed  in  the  hi^h  school.  Within 
the  year  two  free  evening  schools  were  established,  at  which  447  pupils  were  instructed 
by  8  teachers.  During  the  present  year  there  have  been  49  fewer  cases  of  truancy  re- 
ported, and  less  than  half  the  number  of  absentees  by  permission,  than  during  the 
previous  year.  Heport  of  the  truant  commissioner  states  that  as  the  extent  of  territory 
to  be  traversed  by  nim  increases  every  year,  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  have  another 
officer,  and  requests  that  some  one  be  immediately  appointed  to  learn  the  business, 
>  stating  that  three  years  would  hardly  suffice  to  give  the  experience  necessary  to  a 
ptroper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office.  Mr.  Hnse  has  served  as  truant  commis- 
sioner during  the  past  sixteen  years,  and  he  states  that  during  that  time  there  has 
never  been  so  little  truancy,  and  so  good  attendance  at  school,  as  during  the  past  year* 

CHAELESTOWN. 

In  1805  this  city  had  a  population  of  96,398 ;  in  1868  it  was  estimated  at  28.000.  llie 
Bomber  of  children  between  five  and  mteen  years  of  ase,  in  1865,  was  4,951,  and  in 
1868, 5,884.  Number  attending  school  in  I869,  4,624.  Number  of  schools :  primary, 
36 ;  grammar,  5 ;  intermediate,  3 ;  high,  1.  Primary  schools  contained  3,326  pupils — 
1,700  boys  and  1,686  girls  ^grammcur  and  intermediate,  3,743  pupils — 1,^  boys  and 
1,848  girls ;  hitth  school,  167  pupils— 60  boys  and  107  girls.  Whole  number  of  schools, 
45 ;  teachers,  103.  Average  attendance  in  primary  schools,  1,588 ;  in  grammar,  interme- 
diate, and  high  schools,  2,981.  Ratio  of  attendance  to  whole  number  of  children,  .82. 
Yalne  of  school  property,  |409,700.  School  expenses  daring  year,  |65,169  07.  Amount 
remaining  in  treasury  unexpended,  $23,895  93. 

WORCESTER 

contained,  iu  1865,  a  population  of  30,000 ;  estimated  present  population,  41,000 ;  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  6,o46 ;  number  of  children  received 
instruction  during  year  1869,  8,949,  an  increase  over  past  year  of  488 ;  average  yearly 
attendance,  6,321 ;  in  attendance  at  close  of  year,  6,418,  being  an  increase  of  386  over 
the  previous  year.  Number  of  schools  in  the  city,  including  3  evening  schools,  is  117,  an 
increase  of  8  during  the  year.  Number  of  tei^chers  employed,  135,  an  increase  of  11 
daring  the  year.  Average  yearly  cost  per  scholar,  $15  44.  Ordinary  yearly  expenses, 
197,651  82.  Extraordinary  expenses  during  the  year,  for  furnishing,  repairs,  d&o., 
^,953  10,  making  total  yearly  expense,  $106,604  92.  Number  of  schoob  now  in  opera- 
tion, 116;  number  of  teachers,  138;  pupils,  6,322.  Within  ten  years  these  numbers 
have  nearly  doubled. 

The  school  committee  oonsiBts  of  twenty-fonr  members,  holds  regolar  monthly  meet- 
ings, and  special  m^tin^s  at  the  call  of  the  mayor,  who  is  president  of  the  board.  A 
saperintendent  and  clerk  are  elected  by  the  board.  The  superintendent  is  the  execa- 
tive  officer  of  the  board :  supervises  all  the  schools,  reporting  c^uarterly  to  the  board  in 
writing.  A  change  in  tne  methods  of  control  and  system  of  direction  is  recommended 
by  the  mayor,  particnlarly  in  the  abridgment  of  the  number  which  constitutes  the 
board,  for  the  reason  that ''  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  competent  persons  of  suffi- 
cient number  to  represent  a  majority  of  the  board,  who  are  able  or  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  amount  of  time  necessai^." 

The  great  want  expressed  by  the  report  is  a  normal  school— '^  teachers  trained  by 
practice.''  In  this  county,  with  its  34,0(K)  children  in  schools,  850  teachers  are  at  work. 
In  consequence  of  changes,  more  than  200  new  ones  enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching 
yearly,  and  to  meet  this  demand  for  trained  teachers  there  is  no  adequate  source  ^ 
•apply. 

Too  much  indifference  is  reported  on  the  part  of  parents  to  the  punctual  attendance 
of  children,  so  that  about  one-twelfth  of  the  advantages  of  the  schools  is  lost  by  irreg- 
ular attendance.  The  truant  officer  has  this  ^ear  attended  to  2.000  cases  of  truancy, 
and  returned  1,200  of  them  to  their  reepeotive  schools.  130  obstinate  truants  have 
been  assigned  to  the  several  public  schools :  and  of  these,  29  being  apparently  habitual 
truants,  have  been  arrested  and  tried  betore  the  municipal  court,  17  of  whom  were 
sentenced  to  the  truant  schoc^  or  ^*  the  farm,"  as  it  is  callea,  for  the  term  of  six  months 
or  one  year.  It  is  found  that  the  existence  of  this  school  acts  as  a  very  great  check 
upon  truancy,  the  great  minority  of  the  boys  having  **  a  wholesome  resrSot  for '  the 
iicm/  "  BSkd  when  once  brou^t  to  school  by  the  officers,  and  reminded  tnat  the  first 
•tep  thither  has  been  taken,  they  are  £ftr  more  pnnctaal  at  school  than  if  no  such 
sehool  awaited  them.  Of  those  who  re-enter  the  pnblio  schools  i^om  this  school,  nearly- 
all,  it  is  thought,  are  improved  in  respect  to  pnnotuimty. 

A  training  school,  composed  of  225  primary  scholars,  has  recently  been  established,  im 
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ibnr  rooms  and  in  four  classes^  under  the  direction  of  two  accomplished  teachers.  To 
instruct  these  children,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  experienceL  and  be  instructed 
Sn  methods  of  teaching,  there  is  a  practicing  class  of  18  young[  ladies.  In  each  room 
two  members  of  the  practicing  class  remain  during  the  mormng  session,  one  as  in- 
structor and  the  other  as  critic ;  and  two  others  during  the  afternoon.  Among  these  there 
is  an  exchange  of  duties  once  a  month.  The  members  of  the  practicing  class  receive  a 
daily  lesson  mm  the  training  teachers,  one  of  whom  conducts  it  the  first  hour  and  the 
other  the  second.  This  kind  of  training  is  continued  one  year.  It  is  asserted  that  as 
the  result  of  this  school,  the  chQdren  are  interested  and  instructed  in  a  great  deal  of 
useM  knowledge,  while  the  young  lady  teachers  have  the  experience  of  one-half  year's 
solid  teaching,  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  an  associate,  with  an  instructor  constantly  at 
hand.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  training  for  those  who  teach  is  a  for  better  prepara-  * 
tion  than  a  much  longer  course  of  purely  theoretical  instruction,  or  of  chance  experi- 
ment. 

DENNIS. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  this  town  is  16,  which  were  tau^t  during  the  year 
1869  an  average  length  of  eight  months  and  five  days.  The  Binaries  of  teachers 
Amounted  to  $4,588.  There  were  6  male  teachers  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  17 
^Bmales.  The  average  wages  for  the  males  was  to7  87i  per  month,  and  that  of  the 
females  $88  20.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  town,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen,  was  841,  of  whom  175  were  not  in  schooL  The  average  number  in  each  scbo(d 
in  summer  was  45,  and  in  winter  55.  Voluntary  contributions  for  support  of  schoola 
during  the  year,  $308. 

WiUiin  the  past  few  years  an  entire  set  of  new  school  buildings  has  been  provided, 
and  all  scfCtions  of  the  town  have  ample  accommodations.  The  committee  say,  how- 
ever: '^  All  of  our  buildiuffs  are  quite  too  barren  of  appaiatos,  especially  in  the  prinuurv 
and  intermediate  rooms.''  ''Smallness  of  wages  is  an  obstacle  to  the  best  results.'' 
"As  a  whole  we  have  reason  to  speak  with  onbonnded  praise  of  the  fidelity  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  our  schools  have  been  managed  during  the  year." 

SPRINGFIELD 

has  a  populaition  of  88,000;  number  of  diildrsn  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
4,156;  number  of  pupils  registered  in  schools,  4,617;  of  these  33  were  under  five  and 
240  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  number  of  schools  is  87;  teachers,  100.  Amount 
«zpended  fbr  the  year,  $76,303  40.  The  hig^  school  oentaSiis  217  pupils,  with  seven 
teaehers,  a  lar^  increase  over  the  previous  year.  A  training  school  for  teachers  has 
been  in  operation  a  year  and  a  half,  and  is  doinff  good  work.  Free  eveidng  schools 
Mn  in  o^ration,  four  dnriuff  the  winter  and  two  m  the  summer.  As  a  result  of  these 
■schools  it  is  stated  that:  ''Forty-three  of  the  operatives  in  the  mills,  who  made  their 
mark  upon  the  pay-roll  for  November,  wrote  their  names  upon  that  same  pay*roli  for 
February."  There  are  about  25  boys  at  the  truant  sohod,  wbo  ara  reported  '*  well  fed, 
well  douied,  well  t>aught,  and  well  behaved.  The  school  is  doing  for  them  more  than 
its  best  Mends  dared  to  hope.  It  is  Skiing  none  can  tell  how  much,  to  secure  regular 
Attendance  in  the  other  schools." 

Each  city  or  town  is  authorized  to  establish  a  reform  Bchool  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen,  who  are  **  not  attending  school,  or,  without  any  regular 
occupation,  are  growing  up  in  ignoranoe,"  and  the^r  niav  be  sent  there  instead  of  being 
fined,  if  it  is  thought  best.  A  reform  school  of  this  kmd  has  been  established  in  one 
wing  of  the  alms-miuse,  under  the  care  of  a  sidtable  matron.  An  ungraded  school  has 
been  estaUished  also,  where  habitual  truants  who  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  the  reform 
school  mav  be  kepi  under  instruction  until  they  can  return  to  the  graded  schools. 
This  is  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  who  is  also  the  prindpal  truant  officer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  look  up  all  truants,  and  investigate  the  cases  reported  to  him  from  the 
public  schools.  Having  a  female  assistant,  with  whom  he  can  leave  his  school  when 
required  to  do  so,  he  is  able  to  attend  to  such  cases.  When  satisfied  thBt  any  one  is  a 
real  truant,  and  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  preventing  it,  he  takes  him  to  the  uzk- 
graded  school  and  keeps  him  until  his  attainments  and  habits  will  allow  of  his  being 
transferred  to  a  graded  school.  If  irregular  still,  the  reform  school  is  pointed  to  as  the 
Altemativs,  and  this  is  generally  effective ;  so  that  l^iere  are  only  &  in  the  refonn 
achool,  some  of  whom  wocad  be  in  the  Jail  if  not  sent  here.  The  result  of  these  schools 
has  been  to  iiK»^ease  the  attendanoe  upon  the  regular  schools,  so  that  89  per  cent,  of 
the  children  of  echoed  age  are  in  them. 

There  is  also  a  half-time  school  at  Indian  Orchard,  where  the  children  employed  in 
the  manufactmes  attend  selHKd  three  hours  each  day  throiwfa  the  entiM  year,  and  work 
the  rest  of  the  time  in  the  mills.  These  operatlvieB  are  pM  ftall  wages  for  three^uar- 
ters  time,  so  that  the  arrangement  is  satismctory  to  the  parents.  Tnis  is  yet  an  expe- 
ciment,  which  is  looked  upon  with  great  interest. 
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The  following  letter  from  the  agent  of  the  Indian  Orchard  Mill  to  his  treasorer 
gives  the  methoda  of  this  school : 

'<  Indian  Orchard  Mnxa, 

'*IntUan  Orchard,  Febnuirf  4, 1869. 

"Dear  Sir:  The  somber  of  children  attending  half-time  sohoela  is  30,  acred  from 
nine  to  fourteen.  Nnmber  of  boys,  9;  girls,  ^i;  h4Nu«  school  i>er  weeli^  lo;  hoora 
work  per  week,  48J. 

''The  scholars  leave  work  at  12  o'clock,  school  oommencing  at  1  o^dock,  and  dosing 
at  4,  with  fifteen  minutes'  recess  each  session,  thus  giving  them  one-half  hour  for  play 
before  school  and  fifteen  minutes  during  school  hours.  Nnmber  of  school  weeks  in 
year,  40.  The  narents  of  the  children  attending  school  ave  much  pleased  with  the 
arrangement,  i  have  not  had  a  case  of  truancy  reperted  to  me ;  this  shows  that  the 
children  like  and  appreciate  the  system.  The  school  has  been  keeping  seven  weeks. 
I  cannot  as  yet  compare  the  earnings  on  Job  work;  but  I  find  that,  where  the  children 
were  before  losing  from  one  to  four  days  per  month,  they  are  now  working  ftali  tlme^ 
dorinj^  the  hours  assigned  to  labor,  the  scnool  hours  bein^  a  real  r^  to  them.  I  aaa 
watching  the  working  of  this  school  with  interest,  and  while  I  do  not  wish  to  arrive 
at  a  condusion  hastily,  I  fully  believe  that  the  hatf>time  system  is  practicable,  and 
wherever  adopted,  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  operator  will  derive  a  benefit  fVom  it. 
"Tours,  truly, 

'*a  J.  GOODWIN,  Agent 

"Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Treamrer,^ 

NORTHAMPTON. 

The  number  of  teachers  emploved  in  all  the  schools  of  Northampton  is  47— of  whom 
4  are  in  the  high  school,  11  in  the  three  grammar  schools,  and  the  remainder  in  pri- 
marv  and  ungntded  schools.  The  primary  and  ungraded  schools  are  taught  thirty-six 
weeks  in  the  year,  in  three  terms,  with  suitable  vacations :  the  hi^h  and  gnunmar 
schools  are  taught  forty  weeks,  annually.  Every  pupil  in  all  the  public  schools  must 
devote  two  hall  hours  each  week  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  vocal  music. 

The  annual  expenses  for  all  the  schools  are  about  ^,000.  The  salaries  of  the  female 
teachers,  of  whom  there  are  45 — the  principal  of  the  hich  school  and  the  teacher  of 
mnsic  being  the  only  mcde  teachers — are  from  $216  to  (4(^ — nine  receiving  the  former, 
and  eight  the  latter,  sum,  while  others  receive  amounts  between  these  extremes. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  twelve  years,  viz :  In  the  primary,  ^ammar,  and 
high  schools,  four  years  each.  As  an  evidence  of  an  increasing  interest  in  their  work 
among  the  teachers,  the  superintendent,  Hon.  J.  P.  Averill,  says :  "  Two  years  ago,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  only  three  copies  of  any  educational  Journal  were  taken  among 
the  teachers ;  now  &ere  are  neady  lorty." 

8AX.EM. 

The  popnlation  of  the  city  of  Salem  in  1665  was  21,197,  and  in  1869  was  estimated  at 
25,000.  The  nnmber  of  persons  between  five  and  fifteen  in  May  1869  was  5,235 :  the 
Bomber  enrolled  in  the  pubUo  schools,  4,412 ;  the  average  nnmber  of  all  grades  belong- 
ing to  the  schools,  2,986 ;  the  average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools,  2,590 ;  aver- 
age daily  absence,  396 ;  average  per  cent,  of  attendence,  87  ^  average  number  of  pupils 
Mlonging  to  the  hi^  schooL  111 ;  nnmber  of  seats  in  the  hiffh  school-bouse,  238 ;  aver- 
age number  of  punils  to  eacn  teacher,  22 ;  average  number  oelonging  to  the  grammar 
tdiods,  of  which  tnere  are  7 — two  for  boys  and  two  for  girls,  and  three  for  both  sexes — 
was  1,107 ;  average  nnmber  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  41 ;  average  number  of  pupils- 
belonging  to  primazy  schools,  1,768;  average  number  to  each  teacher,  49.  The  sum 
appropriated  ibr  eaeh  child  between  five  and  fifteen  years  was  |9  55.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  school  purposes  for  the  year  1869  was  $60,143  66. 

The  school  oommittee  consists  of  eighteen  members  besides  the  mayor  and  president 
of  the  common  council.  The  board  has  a  secretary  and  messenger ;  and  there  is  a 
^^rintendent,  who  has  a  salary  of  $2,000.    The  salaries  of  teachers  amounted  to 

In  i^ard  to  the  hi^  school,  the  committee  say  that  a  dass  which  graduates  one- 
tliird  or  its  entering  nnmber  does  renoarkably  welL  Professor  Morse,  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Sdence,  gave  two  courses  of  lectures  to  the  school,  proiusely  illustrated 
<ni  the  blads-board,  upon  the  animal  remains  found  in  the  rocks,  and  on  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  animal  kingdom.  They  say,  also :  '*  Not  many  years  since  it  was  a  standing 
MptoAoh  not  only  to  this  school,  but  to  our  dty,  that  we  had  no  representatives  in 
any  of  the  leading  ooUegea.  We  r^ioe  that,it  is  so  no  longer.  There  is  now  no  class 
At  CsBibridge  w£di  doea  not  contain  gcaduates  of  the  &Jem  high  school,  who  are 
doing  us  cieait,  and  of  whom  we  are  Justly  proud.  The  pupils  now  puzaoing  the  col- 
lage coQOM  ana^^  aeventeen,  eiviloaive  of  the  jnnior  olass.^ 
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Trnancy  is  spoken  of  as  too  common,  and  as  a  sonroe  of  ^reat  evils.  "  The  Pinmmer 
Farm  School  of  Reform  for  Boys  will  probably  be  opened  m  the  coarse  of  the  coming 
year**  for  the  reception  of  incorrigible  truants. 

Besides  the  regular  public  schools,  there  are  evening  schools  for  the  males  and  fe 
males  separately,  both  schools  numbering  about  300  different  scholars  during  the  year, 
from  twelve  to  thirty  vears  of  age.  The  instruction  in  these  schools  is  chiefly  oral, 
with  little  attempt  to  lorm  classes,  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  attendance.  "  The 
pupils  are  well  behaved,  and  manijfest  a  great  de^pree  of  interest  in  the  studies." 

Jun  May  a  special  school  was  established  for  foctory  children,  called  the  Naumkeag 
school,  and  opened  on  the  7th  of  June,  1869.  The  pupils  are  all  of  them  employed  in 
the  Naumkeag  MUls,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and  are  formed  in  two  divi- 
si<mB,  attending  alternately  at  the  school  and  the  mill,  forenoon  and  afternoon.  The 
school  is  kept  through  the  entire  year,  five  days  in  a  week,  except  the  legal  holidays, 
thus  securing  to  all  equal  time  of  attendance,  and  the  half  holiday  on  Saturday,  with 
no  interference  with  the  regular  progress  of  tne  work  in  the  mill  by  this  class  of  oper- 
atives. The  average  numl^r  belonging  each  half  day  is  31 ;  per  cent,  of  attendxuice, 
93.a 

The  operatives  who  attend  school  receive  from  the  corporation  two-thirds  of  the 
price  for  full  time,  and  those  employed  by  the  piece  receive  50  cents  per  week  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  actually  earn  at  the  usual  rates.  The  time-table  of  attendance  at 
school  is  kept  in  the  same  form  as  at  the  mill,  and  the  same  deductions  from  wages 
are  made  for  absence  from  school  as  for  absence  from  the  mill ;  and  thus  truancy  and 
tardiness  are  rare.  The  committee  express  the  opinion  that  they  have  *'  arrived  as 
nigh  unto  perfection  in  the  treatment  of  these  school  annoyances  as  is  permitted  in 
the  administration  of  human  affairs.''  "  The  teacher's  brain  is,  in  main  part,  the  text- 
book, and  the  school  exercises  consist  chieflv  in  oral  instructions,  readings,  and  recita- 
tions in  concert,  and  slate  and  black-board  lessons,"  &c. 

BZTRACTS  FBOM   THE  "ABSTRACT  OP   SCHOOL  COMMITTKE'S  REPORTS,"  MADE    BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  statutes  of  Massachusetts  require  each  of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  towns 
and  cities  in  that  State  to  publish  at  least  annual  reports  of  their  school  committees  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  to  send  one  copy  at  least  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
before  the  end  of  April.  The  following  epigrammatic  sentences  are  extracted  from  the 
reports  of  school  committees  for  1869,  the  name  of  the  town  from  which  the  extract  is 
taken  being  appended. 

Farents.^A  strange  system  of  ethics  or  religion  exists,  where  personal  or  religions 
animosity  is  aUowea  to  neutralize  the  efforts  of  any  teacher. 

Teacher's  influence,^The  school  is  usually  a  portrait  of  its  teacher.— Brewster. 

Ind^erenoe  of  parents. — We  venture  the  assertion  that  one-fourth  of  the  time  and 
money  devotea  to  schools  is  thus  wasted,  and  we  see  not  how  we  can  rid  ourselves  of 
this  discouraging  drag  upon  our  prosperity,  until  parents  manifest  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  the  iutellectual  welfare  of  their  children,  and  consider  it  a  duty  to  keep  them 
regularly  at  school — Chatham. 

School  appropriaUone,— 'The  school-houses  in  a  town  are  the  best  bonds  a  property 
holder  can  nave ;  and  a  successful  free  public  school  his  best  and  safest  policy  of  insur- 
ance for  the  continued  and  increasing  valuation  of  his  estate ;  so  that  from  the  lowest 
and  most  mercenary  motives  our  schools  should  receive  the  fosterins  care  of  property 
holders.  But  when  we  regard  our  children  as  the  representatives  of  something  more 
than  silver  and  gold,  or  greenbacks  or  houses  or  lands,  or  ships  or  merohand&e,  and 
which  in  the  comparison  cannot  be  measured  with  any  or  all  of  these,  because  of  the 
infinity  of  difference,  we  might  reason  with  a  force  a  tnousand  times  more  momentous 
and  consequential,  for  a  generous  and  hea^  support  of  our  public  schools ;  for  every 
thing  to  which  we  can  attach  value  in  a  community  must  be  measured  by  the  intelli- 
gence aod  virtue  of  its  citizens. 

Indifference  of  the  poor, — ^It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  which  to  us  is  entirely  inexplic- 
able, that  a  majority  of  those  who  vote  in  town  meetings  against  sufficient  appropria- 
tions for  a  full  term  of  ftee  school  are  tiioee  who  pay  small  taxes.— Dennis. 

Educational  sentiment, — ^There  must  be  a  firmer  and  more  evident  interest  in  the 
school  room.  The  Jails,  prisons,  and  gallows,  of  our  country  testify  to  the  efficacy  of 
street  education,  and  the  parent  owes  it  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the  child  that  he 
has  as  little  of  it  as  possible. 

The  State  wants  productive  citizens,  who  will  yield  valuable  returns  for  the  riohbenefits 
she  heaps  upon  them,  and  the  more  educated  a  x>6r8on  is  the  more  jn^oious  may  he 
become  to  his  State.  What  more  valuable  service,  then,  can  one  render  to  his  State, 
than  by  making  use  of  all  the  means  which  she  has  put  in  his  power,  to  give  to  those 
whom  Gk>d  has  placed  in  his  charge  as  thorough  and  liberal  an  education  as  his  oircum- 
stances  will  admit  f— Sandwich. 

The  graded  sjf  stem— Has  been  in  operation  in  our  schools  for  tiie  last  three  or  fioor 
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yean,  and  experience  proves  it  to  be  iiie  most  effleieat  plan  for  the  progress  of  the 
Hcholiir  and  the  nsefnlness  of  the  teacher. 

Pkjfwieal  ImlJiiiM/.—The  great  &alt  of  the  affe— haste,  is  too  evident  in  all  oar  edoea- 
tioo.  Cfaildrsn  are  crammed,  not  learned.  Four  hoars  a  day  are  enough  for  a  ehild 
nnder  twelve  vears  to  stady,  or  be  in  a  sohool-room.  The  best  i^ynmasiom  evw  yet 
boilt  is  that  which  has  a  nroand  floor  and  a  sky-roof;  and  natare  is  the  best  teadier  of 
ealialheoics.  The  scientino  movements,  taaght  in  school-rooms  are  bat  poor  parodies 
on  the  easy  flow  of  natural  action.  Let  the  school  hoars  and  studies  be  few  and  pleas- 
ant, especially  to  the  beginner,  lest  he  learn  to  hate  them  before  he  knows  their  value, 
and  become  a  truant  before  he  become  a  schcdar.— Wellfleet. 

Pnamrjf  tdbootf. — Our  educational  system  may  well  be  compared  to  a  pyramid,  of 
which  the  primary  schools  are  the  ibundation,  but  which  rises  In  eonstantly  diminish- 
ing sections  to  its  summit,  crowned  with  the  highest  achievements  of  literature  and 
art.  The  successful  management  of  a  primary  school  requires  the  rarest,  and  therefore 
the  hlffhest,  order  of  talents.  Ten  teacners  qualifled  to  instruct  an  intermediate  or  gram- 
mar sdiool  can  be  found  to  one  who  can  teach  a  primary  school  as  it  should  be  taught. 
Hie  wages,  therefore,  of  these  teachers  should  be  equal  to  those  paid  to  teachers  of  the 
hi^er  grades. — Adams. 

High  9ekool  wanietL — Private  schools  are  the  order  of  the  day  in  our  town ;  this  will 
emitinae  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  there  are  no  public  schools  for  advanced  scholars.— 
Cheshire. 

Ailemdanee, — ^Tell  us  a  school  is  steady  and  regular  in  attendance,  and  it  needs  no  for 
ther  commendation. — Great  Barrington. 

High  9ekooL— The  top  stone  of  our  educational  system  is  the  high  school.— Lenox. 

Ad  mufre  9okool  duMcU, — ^It  is  now  g[enerally  known  the  present  year  commences  the 
operation  of  a  new  school  law  abolismng  the  district  system. — ^New  Morlborouffh. 

MaUtU  aUture. — ^A  wise  essayist  says,  ^What  sculpture  is  to  the  block  of  marUe,  edu- 
cation is  to  the  human  souL  It  is  a  work  with  noble  materials  for  great  and  good 
purposes,  and  one  which  also  aims  to  make  available  the  real  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  State.''— Otis. 

EducatUm  v$.  CrivM, — ^When  it  costs  Berkshire  County  Ave  times  as  much  for  a  court- 
house, jail,  and  house  of  correction  (to  say  nothing  of  the  expenses  of  the  detection, 
arrest,  and  conviction  of  criminals)  as  it  does  to  famish  a  yei^s  tuition  to  every  boy 
and  gh>l  between  the  ages  of  Ave  and  fifteen  years  in  the  county,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  proper  direction  in  which  to  Judiciouedy  increase  the  public  expenditure. 
It  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  our  republican  institutions  that  .our 
means  of  public  instruction  should  be  the  pride  of  all  the  people,  and  not  in  any  sense 
a  poor  bounty  for  those  who  are  unable  to  avul  themselves  of  private  tuiticm. — ^Pitts- 
fieldT 

EdmoaHUm  tmd  eitifaisl^.- The  children  in  onr  schools  are,  so  for  as  qualifVing  them 
for  citizenship  goes,  a  trust  committed  to  the  voters  of  this  town.  The  hiw  makes 
their  education  we  care  of  the  town.  This  it  does  because  their  education  is  a  public 
benefit.  You  would  have  thought  it  madness  to  send  out  soldiers  without  equipments. 
Is  it  any  less  madness  to  send  our  children  unequipped  into  the  battles  of  me  that 
await  them  f — ^Diffhton. 

A^MrvWoa.— Of  the  system  of  superintendency  of  the  public  schools  as  pursued  in 
this  city,  we  speak  with  much  confidence,  believing  folly  in  its  efficiency  and  usefol- 
ness ;  the  wonder  with  us  is,  that  our  large  cities  and  towns  should  ever  have  done 
without  it. 

School  appropriaUona,^!  am  confident  that  no  corresponding  amount  of  money  has 
ever  been  expended  in  behalf  of  our  schools  that  has  been  more  profitably  turned  to 
aeoount.^ — New  Bedford. 

I%e  oekool  fcstfdtays  should  be  not  less  an  exponent  of  our  intelleetual  and  social 
progress.  When  chmehes  are  magnificent^  and  houses  are  elegant,  our  temples  of 
Teaming  should  not  be  bams.— Taunton. 

SckoiH  qRprcy HaHaas.— We  reap  as  we  sow.  If  we  sow  sparingly,  we  shall  reap  spar- 
ingly. Small  appropriations  make  small  schools.  This  Is  the  law,  and  this  is  the 
foet. 

The  law  reUUmg  to  ehUdrm  in  wumntfaohMriag  €tidbH$kmmi$  does  honor  to  Massachu- 
setta.  In  it  we  see  the  State  assuming  the  relation  of  parent  to  tb»  poor  and  helpleas 
child. 

proval  to  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Hassa- 

.  men  of  learning,  and  eminent  educators 

r  the  whole  States— Andover. 


ioie  inprimanf  scikooltw— The  soholart  of  every  school  have  been  tao^^  the  seienoe 
of  mnaio.  The  pupils  in  the  primary  sehool  are  able  to  read  mnsio  in  any  k^.— Brad- 
ford. 

I)iitoto>W<ar0  9#ii<ra<ioii«.— The  greatness  of  tiie  legacy  we  hare  received  from  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  increases  oar  debt  to  fotore  generatioiis.— Danvers. 


IkrI-doofo.— We  give  our  unqualified  approval  t 
chusetts  board  of  education,  that  eommisnoners.  mc 
be  appointed  to  make  selections  in  text^books  n>r  i 
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FUtif-ofwrnd  eiiquetU  is  in  external  inflnenee  the  leed  which  prodnoefl  faauly  ana 
national  justice.— Georgetown. 

Smpenrition. — It  is  no  longer  a  qnestion  whether  the  city  needs  or  can  afford  to 
haye  a  superintendent  of  puUie  schoolB,  hut  how  long  it  can  afford  to  do  without 
one.— Lynn. 

Smpervi9i<m,^Tim»  is  making  more  and  more  evideait.  we  belieye,  the  wisdom  of  the 
city  in  giying  to  the  school  system  a  trained,  a  ^torou^ply  capable  and  unifying  super 
vision.    There  is  much  oral  work,  real  teaching,  done  in  our  sehoolsw— Salem. 

SeUctum  of  toac^«.— When  a  person  is  to  be  reoeired  as  pcurtner  we  proceed  can 
tionsly,  we  watch  his  every  act,  and  he  is  only  accepted  when  we  aore  entirely  aatlAfied 
that  he  possesses  not  only  good  habits  bat  the  requisite  business  qnaUfioations  to  insure 
success.  But  the  teacher  who  is  to  train  the  imperishable  minds  of  youth,  and  whose 
influence  widens  as  it  rolls  down  the  stream  of  time,  is  seldom  sheeted  with  eare.  The 
ffianite  monuments  will  crumble,  the  marble  slab  wiU  perish,  but  the  teaeher'a  work 
IS  to  exist  for  all  coming  timc^-Salisbury. 

GaverfMNeat— That  teacher  governs  the  best  who  succeeds  in  securing  the  highest 
degree  of  self-government  among  .he  scliolajs.  Self-restraint  is  far  better  than  out* 
wi^  controL-HBemardston. 

^010  to  prevmi  in^provem6iU4 — If  you  do  not  wish  to  have  your  children  make  any  im- 
provement during  the  school  term,  yon  have  only  to  indulge  in  earcastio  and  disMr- 
aging  remarks  about  the  teacher  and  the  school  before  your  children,  and  you  will  nnd 
you  have  been  successful  beyond  your  most  sanguine  expectations. — Erving. 

Parents  should  inform  themselves,— It  seems  to  us  that  parents  should  iiSbrm  them- 
selves better  with  regard  to  the  qualifleations  necessary  for  good  schools.— Hawley. 

SeV-di80^^Une.^We  believe  that  compulsory  obedience  is  far  better  than  none;  yet 
teachers  should  ever  remember  that  their  pupils  are  not  saved  until  they  have  firmly 
established  in  them  habits  of  obedience  to  principle,  and  learned  the  test  of  all  dis- 
cipline— self-discipline. — ^Lev^ett. 

Progress.—The  hope  and  glory  of  New  England  is  in  her  public  schools.  It  beoomes 
us  not  to  be'  satisfied  with  what  has  been,  out  to  press  forward  to  the  mark  for  the 
prise  of  our  high  calling.— Montague. 

VdlM  (/edtioattoii.—^ucationar  privileges  have  a  most  intimate  cohneotion,  not  only 
with  the  educational  prosperity  of  a  town,  but  with  the  price  of  every  man's  farm.  A 
commodious,  tasteful  school  building  will  not  only  toll  its  story  oi  a  people's  liberality 
and  refinement,  but  will  add  no  small  percentage  to  the  value  of  property  in  all  its 
neighborhood.  Large  land-holders  may  count  their  taxes  in  endi  a  direetion  a  safe 
investment.— Northfield. 

Which  is  worth  moslt—ls  it  to  her  credit  or  shame  that  her  sheep  and  cattle  are  so 
much  better  provided  for  than  her  school  children  f — Shelbume. 

Prqfessiomat  teach$rs,^-^lt  needs  no  illustration  to  prove  that  this  principle  of  constant 
change,  carried  into  any  business^  would  necessitato  a  feulure  in  nine  cases  out  of  ton. 
Now  it  is  by  securing  and  maintaining  a  corps  of  earnest,  sueoessfiil,  professional 
teachers  that  we  can  effectually  improve  the  condition  of  our  schools.— i^wam. 

ToatkSng  as  a prqfessian.'^Somb  teachers  are  cheap  at  any  reasonable  price;  others 
would  be  dear  if  they  cost  us  nothing.  Till  teaching  is  recognized  as  a  profession,  to 
be  specially  pr^ared  for  and  followed,  as  other  professions  are,  as  a  voca^n,  our 
chUoren  wul  not  generally  receive  that  culture  that  their  nature  and  capacity  demand. 

ydtwtal  historff, — The  rocks  that  cover  our  hiUs  and  cumber  wu  fi^ds  are  full  of  in- 
struction ;  but  all  these  are  sealed  books  to  our  children,  and  will  continue  to  be 
until  tiiey  are  taught  to  read  them. — ^Primfield. 

Horns  training. -^X  eluld  that  is  educated  at  home  to  be  mild  and  ^ocUe  and  respect- 
ful, who  has  been  taught  to  obey  his  father  and  mother,  will  render  a  cheerful  obediaiioe 
to  the  commands  of  the  teacher ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ha  who  has  been  indulged  in 
his  conceit,  who  is  rude  and  disrespectful  and  restive  under  parental  control,  who  is 
allowed  to  be  disobedient,  will  exhibit  the  same  disposition  at  sohooL — Chicopee. 

Value  tf  attractive  sdiool-rooms, — Some  think  this  cannot  be  done,  that ''  Ix^  will  be 
boys,"  and  will  whittle  and  otherwise  de&ce  a  sohool-room  even  as  their  fethers  did 
before  them.  But  give  them  a  tasteful  and  attractive  room  to  study  in,  and  a  great 
shaieofthetemptmon  todefeee  isieaBOved.  Then  compel  each  parent  to  pay  foriUl 
dsmage  done  to  the  school-houass  by  hia  children,  and  the  evil  will  soon  cease.— Gran- 
ville. 

FarMs  vieU  theeekoo^^-^U  pareacte  would  know  the  sonditkm  of  a  school,  they  should 
visit  the  sohooL  It  will  be  nsdhl  for  parents  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  how  their 
children  appear  at  school  as  weU  as  at  home^— Ludlow. 

TsaehekSmren  to  tkUUc^To  make  a  child  think  ibr  himsslf  is  the  teachra's  main  busi- 
ness. He  shouldnot  aim  to  eram  the  memoffy  of  ehildieii  witli  the  results  of  his  owa 
thinking,  but  stimulate  them  to  do  their  own  thinking. — Monson. 

Wkat^snaddoi^^-JiefwuDd  eonvenient  sohoolpbonssei  weU  qnalUM  teachers,  also  the 
cooperation  of  parents  with  the  committee^  willy  we  hope^  usher  in^  a  new  era  in  th» 
education  of  our  children. —Montgomery. 
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Eimoation  and  dtixenship, — Our  laws  assome  that  no  one  is  qualified  for  citizenship 
without  a  common  school  education.  The  State,  therefore,  provides  the  means  of  edu- 
cation, and  makes  them  free  to  all,  and  then  deems  it  a  crime  to  deprive  another  or 
dqirire  one's  self  of  such  a  benefit. 

The  high  9oho0l  will  always  he  the'people's  college,  where  the  greatest  number  will 
receive  an  education  in  the  higher  branches,  and  tueir  nec^sities  must  be  regs^ed. — 
Springfield. 

FdUie  of  newspapers  in  the  home, — Let  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  young  remember 
that  the  prooess  of  education  commences  and  is  continued  for  years  in  the  family.  The 
knowledge  gained  in  schools  is  important,  but  of  more  value  is  correct  nurture  at 
borne.  The  p^odicals  of  the  day  are  as  efficient  as  any  text-books  to  educate  youthful 
minds.  Let  no  father  suffer  his  house  to  be  destitute  of  a  good  supply  of  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals.— Tolland. 

DuHe$  oj  parents. — ^Do  not  think  your  duty  done  when  you  have  voted  your  money 
sad  elected  your  committee.  Parents  owe  a  duty  to  scholar  and  teacher  tliat  the  com- 
mittee  are  unable  to  perform. — Wales. 

Ditdplme, — A  poor  teacher  with  good  disdoline  will  be  more  successful  than  a  good 
teacher  with  poor  discipline.  Parents  should  learn  this  as  well  as  the  teacher,  and 
should  co-operate  with  the  t'Oacher  in  maintaining  it.*— Weetfield. 

AUendanoe,—WeT^  the  children  employed  in  a  manufactory  instead  of  attending 
school,  we  believe  the  parents  would  show  more  interest  in  insuring  a  punctual  attencU 
ance.  In  our  business  relations  we  look  well  to  see  if  we  get  an  equivalent  for  our 
money :  why  not  show  an  equal  interest  in  the  hundreds  raised  for  the  education  of 
our  children.— Wilbraham. 

Stkoolofioen. — ^If  your  committer  are  dead  men  let  them  be  buried,  and  choose  live 
men  in  their  plaoes.--Cnmmington. 

Sckool-kouoes, — ^Education  consists  in  much  more  than  an  ability  to  recite  one's  les- 
ions with  accuracy.  A  child's  surroundings  have  a  deal  to  do  in  the  formation  of  his 
character,  mental  as  weU  as  moraL— Enfield. 

Women  ftpon  school  oonifRiftee.— Since  it  is  evident  that  our  schools  will  be  almost 
wholly,  if  not  entirely,  taught  by  females,  we  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of 
placing  a  woman  upon  the  school  committee. — ^Middlefield. 

Ade^iate  toages  and  good  schools.— It  is  useless  to  expect  good  schools  without  good 
teachers ;  and  we  cannot  obtain  good  teachers  without  paying  such  wages  as  will 
hiduoe  thoae  of  a  high  order  of  talent  to  accept  positions. 

TeeMsg  a  aeiena^.— The  theory  of  teaching  ia  a  science,  and,  like  law,  medicine,  and 
divinity,  should  be  studied  as  a  science.  The  practice  of  teaching  is  an  art,  and  skill 
and  dexterity  in  it  oome  by  study,  observation,  and  experience. 

Professional  teaekers,—!  haye  often  observed  with  interest  the  daily  practice  of  a  skill* 
fU,  ednoaied  gardener.  With  what  constant  care,  does  he  wat^h  each  individual  plant 
among  Ms  choice  varieties  I  How  cealously  he  guards  it  from  everv  influence  that 
would  retard  its  growth  and  harmonious  development!  How  carefillyhe  supplies  it 
with  its  proper  nutriment,  light,  air,  sunshine,  moisture,  and  earth!  Thus  the  plant, 
from  its  laws  of  life  and  growth,  is  gradually  developed  into'  its  own  peculiar  form  of 
beauty. 

BduoaHonaljommaU. — ^I  may  mention  that,  two  vears  ago,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, only  three  copies  of  any  educational  Journal  were  taken  among  all  the  teachers; 
now  there  are  nearly  forty.— Northampton. 

/j^aoranee.— One  ignorant  boy  or  man,  girl  or  woman,  may  be  capable  of  bringing 
about  much  mischi^and  great  disgrace  to  the  town. — South  Hadley. 

Text^fooks. — Let  the  botml  of  education,  after  a  critical  examination  of  all  the  text- 
books, dedda  which  shall  be  introduced  into  our  schools. 

Discipline, — One  thing  is  certain,  disorder  and  oonfhsion  must  be  driven  from  our 
•ehod-rooma  at  all  hazitfds,  if  we  would  have  anything  worthy  the  name  of  a  school. — 
Ware. 

Ohjed  teaching  for  the  primary  schools  is  now  generaUy  practiced  in  schools  that 
pntend  to  keep  up  with  the  improvements  in  teaching.— Williamsburg. 

EmMUskment  of  school-houses.'-Whj  should  not  our  school-houses,  where  the  rising 
feneration  spend  so  large  a  part  of  their  time,  be  proi>erly  cared  for  and  embellished  f — 
Worthington. 

Experienoef  taetj  and  heaUh, — A  teacher  of  experience  and  tact,  with  good  physical 
health  and  a  willingness  to  work,  will  have  a  good  school  in  the  face  of  opposition  and 
diaeoun^^ement. 

Visits  hjf  parents.^Jn  the  statistical  table  we  have  added  a  column  showing  the  num- 
ber of  Ti^ts  by  parents  and  others,  excluding  the  superintendent's  visits,  during  each 
term.— Acton. 

.  -Ht^i^  sdtooL-^The  high  school,  voluntariljr  established  while  the  town  was  below  the 
fimit  of  statute  liability,  is  now  sustained  in  conformity  to  law. — Arlington. 

Moral  onlture. — ^A  teacher  fiiiling  in  this  kind  of  instruction,  moral  culture,  deplorably 
iails  to  comply  with  the  law.— Asnby. 

12e 
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Our  UxP-lookiBre  bo  deficient  that  the  teacher  must  endeavor  by  oral  infi  traction  tO' 
aid  his  pupils. — lb. 

Teaching,— Jf  the  teacher  wonld  teach  topics  in  such  a  way  that  each  mind  oonld 
grasp  the  thouffhts.  instead  of  requiring  pupils  to  commit  to  memory  only  words,  we 
should  seldom  be  ohHged  to  hear  the  too  frequent  temark,  ^^I  have  been  over  the  lea- 
sons,  but  do  not  know  anything  about  them.'^-— lb. 

The  eupervisUm  of  pubUc  schools, — ^The  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Boston 
recentiy  remarked  that  the  most  imperfect  part  of  the  educational  s^rstem  of  Massachu- 
setts was  found  in  the  supervision  of  her  schools.    This,  we  know,  is  very  true. 

School4e^chers,—Once  upon  a  time,  beinc  asked  by  a  friend  in  a  neighboring  town 
what  Mnd  of  teachers  we  had  in  Ashlana.  we  answered:  '^Much  like  those  in  other 
places.  We  have  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  We  dismiss  the  bad,  endure  the 
indifferent,  while  the  f^od  teachers  keep  us  in  constant  anxiety  lest  they  may  leavo 
us,  and  go  to  some  town  where  they  pay  a  larger  salary.'' 

TeocAcrt'  wages.— We  hardly  ever  get  any  more  than  we  pay  for,  and  if  we  do,  it  is. 
generally  because  we  have  cheated  somebody. 

Law  and  order, —The  following  facts  are  true  under  all  circumstances:  Where  there 
is  to  be  order  there  must  be  law ;  and  the  laws,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  executed ;  and 
in  order  to  execute  them,  lawlessness  must  be  discovered,  and  the  lawless  punished ; 
and  all  fedi  means  taken  to  identify  the  transgressors  is  i)erfectly  honorable,  the  opinion 
of  school  children  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. — ^Ashland. 

VisUing  schools,— ^isaxj  persons  in  town  have  not  been  into  a  8cho<^room  while  a 
school  has  been  in  session  since  they  completed  their  education;  still  they  pretend  to 
know  all  about  the  condition  of  our  schools. 

Indifference  ofparentfi, — We  sometimes  meet  men,  otherwise  prudent  and  intelligent, 
who  are  almost  criminally  carelens  regarding  the  educational  interests  of  their  children. 
Their  farms  they  watch  over  with  much  anxiety;  but  the  day  may  come  when  they 
will  look  upon  their  gardens  and  orchards  with  mminiBhed  pleasure  when  they  find  no 
fiowers  in  the  garden  of  their  child's  mind;  instead  they  may,  through  their  neglect 
or  indifference,  find  it  overgrown  with  the  weeds  of  vice  and  error.— Boxborough. 

Thoroughness, — It  seems  to  be  the  determination  of  most  teachers  of  the  present  day 
to  make  thoroughness  the  rule,  and  to  make  a  perfect  conception  of  the  principle 
involved  the  true  method  in  recitation. — Burlington. 

Frimary  schools,— Jn  our  prhnary  schools  about  800  enter  each  year ;  about  30  complete 
their  education  in  our  CambROffe  public  schools.  Any  private  teacher,  and  many 
parents  who  have  attended  to  die  education  of  their  families,  are  well  aware  that 
chUdreOL  who  begin  the  alphabet  at  six  years  old  can  easily  be  qualified,  and  well  quali- 
fied, to  enter  the  grammar  school  in  two  years.  For  the  great  majority  of  the  children 
the  fi>urth  year  in  our  primary  schools  is  so  much  time  absolutely  wasted. 

JSk:ening  schools,— I  believe  that  separate  evening  schools  for  the  two  sexes,  continuing 
five  months  in  the  year,  should  become  a  part  of  our  regular  school  system.— -Cambridge. 

Distribtttion  of  labor,— It  is  one  thing  to  provide  an  adequate  corps  of  teachers  for  a 
grammar  school,  and  another,  equally  imt>ortant,  to  distribute  the  labors  of  those 
teachers  along  the  line  of  effort  so  as  to  achieve  the  highest  educational  result. 

Ignorance, — A  wound  inflicted  upon  the  body  may  be  healed  by  the  restorative  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  but  a  character  once  tarnished  seldom  regains  its  luster  On  this 
point  the  voice  of  history  is  emphatic  In  every  age,  a  growing  waywardness  of  the 
young  has  preluded  national  debasement. 

Teacher^  library, —1  am  confident  the  members  of  the  committee  will  esteem  H  a 
pleasure  to  place  Charlestown  first,  or  at  least  prominent  among  American  cities,  in 
furnishing  suitable  books  for  the  benefit  of  publio  teachers. 

Oral  teaching,— The  great  world  of  fact  and  of  thought  is  seldom  made  to  throw  its 
inspiring  infiuence  into  publio  schools. — Charlestown. 

Oood  teachers,— The  town  has  a  fine  appetite  for  good  instruction.  If  we  wish  to 
keep,  where  we  boast  that  we  have  kept  heretofore,  in  the  front  rank,  we  must  pay  for 
good  instruction,  its  value  in  the  educational  market. 

Adult  winter  9c%ooZs.— Observation  has  led  your  committee  to  believe  that  much  good 
might  be  accomplished  by  the  establishment  in  this  town  of  an  adult  winter  school.— 
Concord. 

Parente.— When  parents  are  fully  awake  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  the  wants 
of  our  children  and  youth,  in  this  recard,  we  may  expect  our  schools  to  prosper,  and 
the  minds  of  all  to  be  well  stored  with  useful  knowleaee.-^Draeut. 

BesponsibilUy  of  the  teacher.— The  sphere  of  the  teacher  is  large  and  f  aried.  Intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture  must  go  on  together.  Immortal  natures  are  in  charge. 
Without  the  proper  development  and  training  of  the  moral  character,  the  intelleotnal 
will  be  comparatively  of  little  importance.  In  this  regard,  as  is  the  teacher,  so  in  a 
few  months  will  be  the  sehooL  Earnestness  and  faithSilness  in  duty,  refinraiont  of 
manners  and  feeling,  true  morality  and  Christian  principle  on  the  i>art  of  the  teacher, 
will  in  time,  Qod's  blessing  attending  it  all,  beget  the  same  in  the  minds  and  characters 
of  the  pupils.    How  great,  therefore,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher !— Framingham. 
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TeacherB.  —Mean  appropriations  beget  mean  schools.  Poor  teachers  result  from  indif- 
ference, and  indifference  manifests  itself  In  mean  appropriations  for  edupationa*  and  all 
other  good  purposes. — Qroten. 

Object  teackinff, — ^Tbo  school  in  this  town  where  most  attention  has  been  given  tc 
object  instrnctiony  has  done  mons  worit  in  the  regular  studies  than  any  other  of  itt 
grade. 

Tke  high  school  is  an  impottant  one  in  onr  system.  Besides  ftimishing  a  majority 
of  our  teachers,  it  exerts  an  influence  on  all  the  lower  grades.  It  gires  the  children 
ething  to  look  forward  to.    Ask  the  pupils  in  any  of  our  pHmary  schools  to  what 


tbey  are  aiming,  and  they  will  tell  you  the  high  school.  The  better  the  school,  l^e 
greater  the  ambition  of  scholars  to  enter  it.  Tne  genius  of  our  institutions  contem- 
plates a  free  education  for  all  our  children. 

Fint  itutrudion.—  A  child's  first  instruction  should  be  based  ob  the  fisustthat  his  intel- 
lectual activity  consists  in  seeing  and  hearing. 

i$iMerifiieiufeiif.— Another  means  whereby  our  teachers,  schools,  and  whole  community 
may  DO  benefited,  is  by  the  employment  of  a  school  superintenaent. — Hopkinton. 

Value  of  intdUctual  training. — Intellectual  training  is  promotive  of  viirae,  because  it 
involves  self-control  and  self-denial,  as  opposed  to  self-indulgence.  Beaaon  diould 
role  man,  and  the  more  the  intellectual  powers  are  sharpened  and  expanded,  the  more 
unwilling  will  the  man  be  to  become  a  slave  to  appetite. — ^Lincoln. 

High  wkool— There  should  be  one  school  in  town  oi>en  to  advanced  scholars  from 
all  parts  of  the  town,  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks  at  least,  and  pediaps  extended 
through  the  summer  and  winter  terms  of  the  entire  year. — Littleton. 

We  need  trained  /eacft«r«.— The  teacher  must  seek  knowledge  elsewhere  than  ftt>m  his 
own  pupils.  Nothing  short  of  the  training  of  one  of  our  norm£  schools  should  be  thought 
sufficient  to  entitle  a  new  candidate  to  mention  in  connection  with  our  teacherships. — 
Lowell. 

When  a  teacher  neglects  to  discuss  questions  of  teaching  with  eonmeers,  to  attend 
teachers'  conventions,  to  make  some  regular  preparation  out  of  school  lor  the  duties  in 
it,  and  to  read  educational  publications,  it  is  time  the  city  treasurer  should  cease  to 
read  that  teacher's  name  on  our  educational  pay-roll.— lb. 

Primary  teachers, — ^The  foolish  idea  that  primary  teachers  if  successful,  should  be 
made  assistants  in  grammar  schools  by  way  of  promotion,  is  less  eommon  than  former- 
Ivy  but  it  still  exists  and  causes  the  committee  some  annoyance.  Perhaps  a  slight  dif- 
ference of  salary  in  favor  of  primary  teachers  would  set  this  matter  right  much  easier 
than  argument  can  do. — ^Ib. 

Primary  schooU.—lf  so  vast  a  majority  of  our  children  cannot  go  to  the  high  school 
it  is  im^rtant  to  take  measures  to  bring  some  of  the  hisii  school  studies  to  them. — ^Ib. 

Drawing  should  be  taught  as  universally  and  thorou^y  as  x>enmanship. — lb. 

Inoondancy icoree  than  truanctf, — ''Inconstancy,''  says  mr,  Huse, (truant  commissioner,) 
"  is  a  harder  evil  to  combat  than  truancy.  I  mean  those  eases  where  parents  keep,  or 
allow  their  children  to  remain  out  of  school  for  very  trivial  causes. — ^Ib. 

Sectarian  schooU.—M&Y  the  friends  of  every  sect  see  the  injury  tliey  would  do  their 
children  by  secluding  them  in  sectarian  schools,  and  appreciate  the  anti-republican 
tendency  of  such  divisions  in  the  education  of  onr  yontn.  May  each  citizen  feel  his 
immediate  and  individual  interest  in  our  common  schools,  and  his  share  of  rem>onsibility 
for  their  success.  May  every  one  exert  his  special  influence  to  continue  them  as  the 
schools  of  the  whole  people — to  render  them  so  impartial  that  no  virtuous  sentiment  oi 
any  portion  of  the  community  mav  feel  aggrieved ;  so  truly  fr«e  that  even  iK>verty  can 
ask  nothing  cheaper,  and  so  complete  andexcellent  that  wealth  can  purchase  nothing 
better.— lb. 

Parents,  visit  the  schools, — If  parents  would  visit  our  schools  more,  become  acquainted 
with  the  teachers,  witness  their  labors,  exhibit  an  interest  and  sympathy  foit  them,  new 
light  would  break  upon  them,  and,  instead  of  complidnts  and  cruel  aspersions,  a  frater- 
nal feeling  would  be  kindlecl  that  would  shed  a  genial,  kindly  influence,  in  which 
parent,  ohud,  and  teacher  would  alike  participate.  Again  we  say  to  parents,  visit  the 
schools !— Maiden. 

Our  evening  «cAoo7a.— More  than  sixty  persons  of  an  age  too  advanced  for  admission 
to  the  day  schools  have  attended  its  sessions  with  great  regularity,  and  have  thus  been 
enabled  in  some  degree  to  remedy  the  disad\'untages  under  which  they  have  labored  in 
earlier  years.— Medford. 

Migh  schools, — The  elective  system  which  was  adopted  last  year,  and  by  which  a 
scholar  may  pursue  either  an  English  or  classical  course,  has  thus  frir  worked  well.— 
Newton. 

Mechanical  teaching,— There  is  truth  in  the  remark  that  "we  are  shut  up  in  schools 
and  colleges  and  recitation  rooms  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  come  out  at  last  with  a  bag 
of  wind,  a  memory  of  words,  and  do  not  know  a  thing. — lb. 

School  appropriations, — ^Your  committee  have  been  recently  asked  whether  the  town 
could  not  profitably  spend  more  money  for  the  support  of  schools.  We  wish  to  give  our 
answer  to  the  public,  which  was  emphatically  in  tne  affirmative. — Sherbom. 
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Education  in  the  present j  the  strength  of  the  futuri.—ThQ  Btxength  of  the  foturc  t4  nm  or 
State  will  depend  largely  upon  the  Udelity  of  the  present  generation  in  sustaining  the 
institutions  of  education  and  pure  religion.-^b.*' 

Knowledge  a  da%Af.->Tke  acquisition  of  knowled«re  is  ever  a  source  of  intense  delight 
t4i  those  who  can  gain  a  clear  and  intelligent  understanding  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. 

Oral  amd  object  tea/ehing^-^B^tmou,  therefore,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  oral  instmc- 
tion,  object  teachings  and  memorising,  should  be  the  principal  work  of  the  primary  school^ 
and  also  ot  the  lower  classes  of  the  grammar  school. 

Teachers  and  parents, — He  is  the  wise  teacher  who  labors  earnestly  to  render  himself 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  love  of  those  whom  he  instructs  and  controls. 

He  is  the  judicious  parent  who  cheerfully  co-operates  with  the  teacher  to  render  the 
school  pleasant  and  profitable  to  the  child.— Somervillo. 

School  appropriations, — ^It  matters  not  how  great  the  care  or  the  cost  may  be  of  sus- 
taining onr  pobho  schools;  they  must  be  maintained. — Stow. 

School-houses  or  prisons.^i-Bett&Tf  far  better  pay  fi>r  school-houses  and  teachers  than  for 
prisons  and  poUee  officers. — Tewksbury. 

Edsujation  a  dtfense,*~Au  education  of  this  broad  and  high  character  is  a  better  defense 
of  our  liberty  than  a  standing  army,  a  firmer  bulwark  of  our  government  than  our  oak- 
ribbed  and  iron-clad  navy.— lb. 

High  schools. — ^The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  towns  where  they  einoy  a  high 
school  are  invariably  more  intelligent  and  efficient  than  they  are  in  towns  having  no 
hi^  school.— Townsend. 

JTinder^^crfefM.— ^meof  the  good  resnlts  associated  with  the  kindcr-garten  institutions 
are  already  naturalized  in  our  primary  schools. — ^Waltham. 

Public  teiitiiiMnt.— -Let  a  right  public  sentiment  exist  here  on  this  subject :  lot  there 
be  a  due  estimation  of  the  cause  of  education  at  large,  and  the  influence  which  every 
sinsle  community  exerts  on  the  entire  republic— Wilmington. 

Hvening  schools,^!!  there  are  amon^  us  persons  beyond  school  age  willing  to  learn, 
we  cannot  afford  to  deny  them  the  privilege,  and  no  paxt  of  the  public  monev  can  be 
better  expended  than  that  which  is  devot^  to  this  object.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  and 
the  interest  of  the  town  to  provide  ample  accommodations  for  such  a  school  during  the 
louff  evenings  of  each  year. — ^Wobum. 

Training  sohool—ln  my  first  annual  r^rt  I  predicted  that  the  training  school 
which  yon  had  recently  established  would  come  to  be  an  essential  part  of  our  school 
system.    The  prediction  has  been  fulfilled. — lb. 

Thoroughness,-^We  fully  coincide  with  a  remark  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  that ''  thorough- 
ness is  the  secret  of  success.''— Nantucket. 

SchooUhouses, — ^We  have  often  thought  if  men  went  to  school  in  place  of  children, 
school-houses  would  be  very  much  improved.    We  sincerely  hope  that  these  relics  of 

Ct  generations  may  soon  give  place  to  more  respectable,  convenient,  and  tastefhl 
ises. — Braintree. 

Need  for  progress, — ^Have  we  then  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  can  sit  down  quietly, 
fold  our  hfmds.  and  congratulate  ourselves!  By  no  means.  In  the  march  of  improve- 
ment, on  whicn  we  have  entered,  who  pauses  is  left  behind. — Brookline. 

What  the  school  should  be  to  the  people.-^^otinng  should  be  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  this 
people  than  their  public  schools,  in  which  most  of  their  children  have  their  only  oppor- 
tunity of  literary  culture. — Foxborough. 

Unlawful  employment  ofchildren,--Vie  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  depriving  a 
child  of  an  education  in  order  to  save  the  town  the  expense  of  aiding  in  the  supjport 
of  the  family ;  and  your  committee  find  that  they  are  fully  sustained  in  their  views 
by  the  statutes, — Hyde  Park. 

Onlg  in  the  inielUgenoe  and  virtue  of  the  people  is  there  any  ground  for  confidence 
in  the  future  maintenance  of  those  rights;  and  especially  of  the  right  of  religious 
freedom,  which  is  the  dearest  to  every  intelligent  mind  and  upright  conscience.  An 
enlightened  people  cannot  long  be  an  enslaveu  people ;  and  only  an  enlightened  people 
is  capable  of^  being  a  fVee  people.    Knowledge  and  liberty  go  hand  in  hand. — Medfleid. 

J^ansptortationfor  scholars. — ^A  law  has  recently  been  pamed  by  our  State  legislature 
authorizing  the  school  committee,  at  their  discretion,  to  furnish  transportotion  to 
scholars  to  and  from  school,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  a  special  appropriation  to  be  made 
for  the  purpose  by  the  town.  We  think  the  value  of  this  excellent  provision  will  be 
plainly  apparent  in  the  improved  attendance  of  scholars,  as  well  as  in  the  diminution 
of  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  among  them  caused  by  exposure  in  stormy  weather. 
— Milton. 

Primarg  <eacfc«r».— New  applicants  often  say,  "I  should  not  dare  to  try  anything  but 
a  primary  school."  They  had  better  say,  "  I  d^  try  anything  but  a  primary  bchool." 
In  everything  but  pure  muscular  force  the  primary  department  requires  the  rarest 
combination  of  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a  model  teacher.  Gentleness  blended 
with  firmness,  and  tempered  with  judgment,  energy,  and  enthusiasm,  combined  with 
and  regulated  by  moderation  and  prudence — these  aud  all  the  caroinal  virtues  are 
needful  for  this  position.— Quincy. 
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FtM^in^.— We  feel  more  and  more  the  need  of  a  superintendent  of  schools,  ^rho  shall 
be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  them  than  business  and  professional  men  ore  able  to  do. 
— Walpole. 

EtemHig  aehools,'^lt  is  donbtful  whether  there  are  any  schools  in  town  where  there 
has  been.  maniieeEted  a  greater  desire  to  improve  than  in  these  evening  schools.— West 
Roxbury. 

Fabte  of  edueaiionj-^AB  sk  ^eaewd  principle,  the  educated  are  enterprising  and  self- 
sopposling,  while  the  ignmnl}  descend  to  their  level  in  the  alms^honse,  the  prison, 
and  similar  institutions,  most  of  which  have  been  established  as  a  oonsequence  of 
defective  eariy  edueation.-"Weymoath. 

Frimarif  ac^lc— The  idea  so  generally  entertaioed  that  any  person  of  &ir  attain- 
mento,  though  young  and  inexperieuced,  can  teach  a  primary  school,  is  assuredly  a 
mistaken  one. — Abington. 

Duty  o/jMrevte.— Those  who  neglect  to  give  the  benefits  of  a  good  oommon  school 
xlncation  to  their  children  make  a  sad  mistake,  commit  a  great  wrong  against  society, 
lad  do  their  children  an.  irrcpajrable  ii^ury .-^Hansom. 

Object  qfpMio  acftoolt.— The  Unal  object  of  our  public  scho<^  is,  or  should  be,  to 
make  good  men  and  good  women,  good  citizens  and  neighbors.  Whatever  stops  short 
of  tbia  is  not  the  true  and  sufficient  education^^Kingston. 

EvUi  in  Bchools.—We  have  learned  by  esperience  that  it  is  much  easier  to  discover 
than  to  correct  existing  evils  in  our  common  schools^^-^Mamou. 

Bml  adroMement— Wo  |>refer  to  see  a  scholar  able  to  take  a  cvayoU'  and  draw  a  map 
of  a  State  or  country,  giving  tolerably  good  proportions,  and  sketehing  the  position  of 
important  points  with  approximate  accuracy,  to  being  able  to  answer  aooves  of  ques- 
tiona  like,  ^'  How  many  ifidands  axe  there  in  Lake  Ontario? ''  or  being  able  to  tell  with 
certainty  whether  his  book  states  that  *^  Massachusetts  is  distinffuished  fiir  agriculture, 
manufactures^  and  commerce,''  or  ^^  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture/'— Marsh- 
field. 

Teadnng  dfctZdren.— The  most  prevalent  error  in  teaching  little  childcen,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  eftbrt  to  make  them  understand  the  abstract  delmitions  of  things  before  they 
have  any  experience  of  the  tkings  themselves  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.-^ 
Plymouth. 

Authwity  of  pareniB  during  eehool  /uwrt.— *The  parent  has  no  more  to  do  with  his  own 
child  than  witn  his  neishbor's  daring  school  hours.  The  necessity  forthls  is  apparent. 
Thexinprofitablenessof  too  many  cooks  is  proverbiaL^Rochester.       < 

Cifrporalpunishnumtr^Vihipj^xxg  in  school  is  like  a  war  in  a  nation^-if  you  go  into 
the  custom  at  all,  you  may  go  farther,  than  you  mean  to  at  first,  and.  there  will  be  no 
holding  up  till  one  or  the  otner  party  BU0cnmbB.f— South  Scituate. 

MiliStry  drtZI.— The  iMual  exercise  in  military  drill  is  continued,  and  the  sobool*boys, 
in  their  evolutions  before  competent  militaiT  judges,  received  high  praise  for  their 
skillful  manemvring  and  soldierly  bearing.  MiUtu'^  instruction,  commenoed  a  few 
years  since  on  the  petition  of  some  of  our  leading  citizen,  during  *the  tiying  days  of 
the  rebellion,  as  an  exi>eriment,  is  now  a  manifest  success,  and  should  be  hercSkfter  con- 
sidered as  an  integral  part  of  our  educational  system.^-Boston. 

CleanlinesB, — In  district  No.  6,  while  the  board  was  in  use,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
committee  the  problem  presented  itself  how  to  clean  it,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
a  boy's  cap  made  an  excellent  wiper.  The  committee  do  not  divulge  this  discovery  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  it, — Ashbumham. 

JDueipUne, — Let  your  boys  rule  the  school-room,  and  you  will  soon  have  bad  men  to 
rule  the  nation. — ^Athol. 

Duty  of  the  State  to  «/t€  citizens. — Our  children  are  the  chUdren  of  the  town  in  a  sense 
most  endearin^j,  rather  than  burdensome.  Such  relationship  is  preeminently  Ameri- 
can ;  more  distmctly  puritanic.  Prussia  has  the  common-school  system ;  but  the  parent 
is  taxed.  With  us  it  is  tbe  citizen,  parent  or  not.  That  is  a  grand  distinction,  and 
honorable  to  the  State.  A  French  reformer,  urging  the  government,  ^ives  on  the  title- 
Itageof  his  plea  this  sentiment:  ^Ponr  instructions  on  the  heads  ot  the  i>eople;  you 
owe  them  that  baptism.''  With  us  the  State  stands  godfather  to  all  the  children. — 
Berlin. 

JVhat  children  should  learn. — In  deciding  what  that  course  should  be,  we  know  of  no 
better  rule  than  tbat  of  Aristippus,  one  of  the  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece,  who,  on 
being  asked  what  boys  ought  to  learn,  replied,  "What  they  will  have  occasion  to  use 
when  tliey  becomo  men.'* — Boylsten. 

School'-i^ouaes. — As  the  style  of  churches  indicates  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  com- 
munity, so  surely  do  the  school-houses  indicate  the  educational  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
Iile. — Brookfield. 

High  schools.— Out  high  schools  are  furnishing  to  those  that  avail  themselves  of  their 
advantages,  a  kind  of  education,  jnore  especially  in  its  disciplinary  character,  far 
superior  to  that  which  our  private  schools  or  academies  ever  did  or  can  supply.  Of 
the  propriety  or  justice  of  making  schools  of  this  class  a  public  charge^  the  day  for 
argument  has  passed. — Fitchburg. 
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Parents  visit  iUe  ecJiooL — The  best  teacher  will  £tii1,  if  oot  sustained  hy  the  active 
sympathy  of  parents.  Visit  the  school  often.  It  will  Miconrairo  the  teacher  and  incit<e 
her  to  stUl  greater  efforts.  Your  children  will  see  that  you  feel  a  deep  interest  in  their 
education,  and  be  incited  to  greater  diligence.  Know  for  yourselvos  whether  tho 
school  is  a  good  one,  and  the  teacher  faithiul  and  compotent^not  from  hearsay,  but 
from  personal  observation. — Holden. 

Skilled  labor, — ^The  age  in  which  wo  live  demands  of  as,  by  every  dictate  <ji  personal 
prudence  and  pure  patriotism,  which  are  one  in  this  matter,  that  we  emjiloy  skilled 
labor. — ^Petersham. 

Too  much  time  given  to  arithmetic, — Our  imiuresskMi,  from  long  observatioB,  is  that 
altogether  too  much  of  the  time  spent  in  our  public  sohook  is  &voted  to  the  iatrica> 
cies  of  arithmetic,  the  minutiin  of  geography,  and  the  senseless  mommery  of  grammatical 
nomenclature. — Shrewsbury. 

Importance  of  practical  know(ed(fe,'^Js  it  not  of  as  much  importance,  at  least,  to  a  young 
miss  on  leaving  school  at  fifteen,  to  know  something  about  book-keeping,  and  how  to 
make  out  a  bul — something  about  the  laws  of  health,  of  natmtd  histoiy,  of  natural 
philosophy,  or  <^  the  history  of  the  world,  as  to  devote  year  after  year  to  the  study  ol 
the  higher  rules  of  arithmetic  I— lb. 

Ahsenteeiem, — ^We  can  conceive  of  no  better  method  to  bring  both  parents  and  duld- 
ren  to  their  senses  upon  this  subject  than  to  put  muh.  irregulars  all  into  one  class, 
regardless  of  their  grade  of  scholarship  or  size.  If  they  use  half  a  dozen  different 
books,  just  as  weU.  Call  it,  if  you  please,  tho  ''Jumble  class,"  and  let  it  bennderstood 
that  all  irregular  scholars  are  to  go  into  it.  When  visitors  or  the  coomiittee  come,  let 
it  be  told  th^  that  this  is  the  Jumble  class. — Speneer* 

AbolUion  of  tfc«  dUtriet  system, — ^Your  committee  have  heard  fem  expressed  that  the 
abolition  of  tho  district  system  might  excite  feeling  whkh  would  in  some  coses  hinder 
the  due  working  of  the  town  system.  Wo  are  glad  to  reooni  that  no  such  disposition 
has  been  shown. — Southbridgc. 

What  kind  of  education  shMl  he  ehosen  for  the  ehUdreuf^lSrrexj  person  must  be  edu- 
cated in  the  street,  the  bar-room,  or  the  brothel — a  vagabond  graduating,  it  may  be 
said,  from  the  poor-house;  a  criminal,  from  the  Jail  or  priBon-*K>r  else  in  the  family,  the 
school,  or  the  church,  a  worthy  citizen,  a  virtuous  man,  with  due  regard  for  law  and 
a  Just  eoDsideration  for  the  ri^^ts  and  privileges  of  all  men.-^Waivsn. 

Ftimary  sckools.—ThuB  it  appears  that  the  primary  aehoc^  ore  the  strategical  point. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  tnat  every  penon  ean  tsaoh  a  primary  school.  These 
schools  need  the  most  Mullfhl  teaehera.  We  employ  the  most  careftd  gardener  to  culti- 
vate the  tender  blade,  not  the  vigoroos  stalk.— Woroeiter. 

Teachert^  wages, — There  are  peq^e  who  value  the  woik  of  a  teacher  as  they  reckon 
the  wages  of  a  mule-driver-HW  many  dollars  for  so  many  hours.  As  well  attempt  to 
measure  the  potoit  influenee  of  the  summer  rain,  and  the  genHy-dis^lling  dew  bv  the 
yard^  or  the  fig^tning's  force  by  the  pound.  It  is  said  that  the  salary  of  the  prescient 
of  Harvard  College  is  $3,000  a  year,  and  that  of  the  chief  cook  at  the  Parker  House  is 
$4,000.  So  long  as  oooks  are  paid  more  than  teachers,  there  may  result  this  advantage, 
that  few  will  engage  in  the  higher  vocation  who  are  not  actuated  by  the  higher  mo- 
tives. But  the  community  should  not  fiwget  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  the  fiiith- 
ful  teacher  which  is  not  cancelled  by  pecuniary  reward. — ^Worcester. 

8UPERIXTEXDEXTS  OF  CITIES  AXD  TOWXS. 


Town. 

Name. 

t            City. 

Name. 

Amherst.. 

Boston 

John  D.  Philbrick 

Ueverly 

Wm.  B.Allen 

M.  a  Underwood  .... 

Oliver  Wetherbeo 

A.E.  Bottell 

Chorlestown 

Fall  River 

;  Lowell 

Bepjamin  F.Tweed.... 

M.W.Towksbury 

Charles  Morrill 

Dennis .......... 

Boxborough 

Dover  ........... 

1  Springfield 

Worcester 

New  Bedford 

Lawrence 

Cambridge 

Salem 

E.  A.  Hubbard 

Kingston 

Joseph  Peckham 

L.  £.  Grover ......... 

A.  P.  Marble 

Mansfield 

H.  F.  Harringt6n 

G.E.Hood.  ..  . 

Marion .......... 

L.Cobb 

Northampton 

Pittsfield 

J.  P.  Averill 

Ed  win  B.  Halo  .   . .   « 

L.  Scott 

Jonathan  Kimball 

Plymouth 

Somerville 

Charles  Burton 

J.  H.  Davis 

! 

1 

Swansea.^ 

G.  E.  Hood 

Weymouth  .•.^.. 
Woium 

P.M.  Dodge 

Thomas  Emerson  «... 
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MICHIGATf. 

The  animal  report  of  the  Hon.  Oramel  Horsford,  Buperiatendent  of  pnhlic  instroction, 
embcaoes  the  following  school  atatistics  in  its  Bummary : 

Increaae. 

School  population  of  the  State,  five  to  twenty  years 374, 774  20, 021 

Number  attending  school,  (abont) 269,587  14,852 

Nnmber  attending  school  nnder  five  or  over  twenty  years  5, 869 

Average  length  of  schools  in  the  State,  six  months 3-10 

Number  of  districts  having  no  school,  or  less  than  three 

months 61 

Nnmber  of  male  teachers 2,354 

Nomber  of  female  teachers 7,895 

Total 10,249 

Average  mootiily  wages  of  male  teachers $47  71 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers |S24  55 

Total  amonnt  paid  for  teachers' wages $1,177,847  86 

Estimated  total  cost  of  board  of  teachers $169,284  00 

Number  oi  districts  in  which  teachers  "  board  aronnd^'.  2, 235 

Number  of  visits  to  schools  by  county  superintendents.  5, 744  486 

Number  of  visits  by  directors 10,670  1,050 

Number  of  graded  school  districts. 236 

Number  of  school-houses 4,921 

Value  of  school-houses $5,331,774  00    $1,028,296  00 

Amount  paid  for  building  and  repairs $776,074  00 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  and  town  libraries 10, 005 

Amount  paid  ibr  books  during  the  yetf $14,295  03 

Total  receipts  for  public  school  purnoees $2, 759, 096  94 

Total  expenditures  for  public  scnool  purposes $2, 785, 060  83 

Number  of  private  schools..... ^...  173 

Estimated  number  of  pupils 68,807 

The  plan  of  free  schools  has  been  in  operation  lees  than  a  single  term,  the  legislature 
having  only  at  the  last  session  abolished  the  rate  bill.  **  In  consequence  of  the  schools 
being  free,"  it  ia  stated^ "  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  held  has  been  greatly  in- 
creaeed.  In  some  districts  they  are  said  to  have  nearly  twice  the  length  of  school  that 
they  have  previously  had.  The  advantages  of  the  free-echool  syst^n  are  so  manifest 
that  it  was  adopted  in  most  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  several  years  since,  the  rate 
bill  being  abolished  by  nublio  vote.  A  larger  number  of  children  are  found  to  attend 
the  public  schools,  and  there  is  far  less  irregularity  of  attendance.'' 

It  is  estimated  that  tuition  in  the  gn^ed  scnools  is,  at  least,  ten  cents  a  month 
cheaper  than  in  the  schools  which  are  not  graded. 

A  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  upon  a  suit  brought  against  the  board  of  education 
in  Detroit,  affirms  the  equal  rights  of  the  colored  children  of  the  State  to  the  privileges 
of  the  public  schools. 

TEACHERS*  IXSTITUTES. 

The  spring  and  autumn  series  of  State  teachers*  institutes  was  held  at  eighteen  dif- 
ferent towns  and  cities,  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,^^  teachers.  The  infiuence  of 
these  institutes  has  been  very  marked.  ^*  The  full  conviction  "  is  expressed  *^that  no 
better  result  can  be  obtained  from  so  small  an  expenditure  of  time  and  money." 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  most  of  the  county  superintendents 
have  held  county  teachers*  institutes,  continuing  one  week ;  and  also  what  are  termed 
district  institutes,  continuing  two  or  three  days,  in  connection  with  the  examination 
of  teachers.  Many  of  these  institutes  have  had  a  large  attendance^  and  the  exercises 
have  been  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable.  Instead  of  institutes,  some  of  the 
saperintendents  have  formed  teachers*  dosses,  in  connection  with  some  union  school 
of  the  county.  These  classes  have  continued  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  the  principal 
of  the  school  and  other  teachers  aiding  in  the  work.  These  classes  have  been  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  teachers.  It  has  been  the  endeavor  to  give  to  these  classes  a 
thorough  review  of  the  studies  they  were  expected  to  teach,  having  diUly  recitations 
in  the  several  branches.  At  the  same  time  lectures  were  given  upon  methods  of  teach- 
in;;  and  upon  school  organization  and  government. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

This  institatioh,  located  at  Ann  Arbor,  reported,  for  1869,  through  President  Haven, 
who  has  since  resigned,  a  total  number  of  1,114  students,  34  professors  and  instructors; 
also,  a  secretary  and  steward,  the  treasurer,  and  four  janitors.    In  the  department  of 
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science^  literature,  and  the  arts,  422 ;  in  that  of  BV^Ucuie  and  surgery,  3o8 ;  in  that  of 
law,  342.    Durinff  the  year  degrees  were  conferred  upon  320  students. 

The  general  library  of  the  university  consists  of  about  17,000  volumes.  Since  the 
year  1^  there  has  been  about  an  average  expenditure  of  $1,500  per  annum  £ar  books, 
periodicals,  and  binding.  The  library  embraces  works  in  all  branches  of  study  pur- 
sued in  the  university,  and  in  some  lying  outside  of  the  specific  range  of  study.  The 
selections  have  been  well  made,  and  the  number  of  useless  books  is  much  smaller  than 
in  most  selectionB  of  the  kind.  The  library  takes  78  literary  and  scientific  periodicals, 
American  and  European,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  newspapers  and  mancines 
of  a  somewhat  lighter  order,  furnished  by  the  Students'  Lecture  Association.  Tliero  is 
no  discrimination  made  between  students  and  others  in  regard  to  the  permission  to 
consult  books  in  the  library. 

The  chemical  laboratory  has  been  greatly  enlarged  during  the  past  year,  and  now 

fives  accommodation  to  over  125  students.  The  building  is  detachfMl  from  all  other 
uildings,  is  heated  with  steam,  ventilated  by  two  of  Sturtevant's  fans,  propelled  by 
steam  power,  is  fully  furnished  with  steam  and  sand  baths,  assaying  and  smelting 
furnaces,  gas,  water,  and  in  fact  all  the  appliances  for  both  instruction  and  re- 
search in  the  most  advanced  departments  of  this  highly  progressive  science  of  ohemistry. 
Since  the  laboratory  has  been  enlarged,  superior  faeilities  have  been  given  for  the 
study  and  practice  of  pharmacy,  and  the  degree  of  pharmaoentical  chemist  has  been 
conferred  upon  23  young  men  who  have  completed  this  course  of  instruction. 

The  museum  has  been  very  much  enlarged  durin«^  the  year,  both  by  gilt  and  pur- 
chase. Mrs.  Ames,  widow  of  the  late  distinguished  naturalist,  Dr.  Geo^  L.  Ames, 
presented  the  collection  left  by  him,  the  number  of  specimens  being  about  2>$,500. 
The  purchase  of  the  heirs  of  David  Van  Yechten  of  a  valuable  collection,  aecnmn- 
lated  by  him  in  California  and  Nevada,  for  the  sum  of  |200.  added  about  1,788  speci- 
mens to  the  museum.  The  rooms  of  the  museum  are  daily  timmged  with  viutors  uom 
allparts  of  the  country. 

The  chief  foundation  of  the  university  funds  conusts  of  the, proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  ^*  seventy-two  sections  "  of  land  granted  to  the  State  for  umversity  purposes,  at  an 
early  day,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  that  fund  amounts  to  about  $500,000,  and 
is  managed  b^  the  State ;  the  interest  of  which,  about  $35,000  per  annum,  is  from  time 
to  time  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  university.  The  nniversity  receives  firom  the 
State  the  sum  of  $15,000  annually,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  $200,000  to  its 
permanent  fund.  Students  who  belong  to  the  State  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  $10 ; 
those  from  elsewhere,  $25,  while  all  are  charged  $10  per  annum  for  incidental  expenses. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $103,526  35;  expenses,  $34,058  81. 

The  board  of  reaents  has  recently  consented^  in  response  to  an  ovem^'helmlog  popu- 
lar opinion  upon  ^e  subject,  to  allow  the  admission  oif  women  to  the  privileges  of  thu 
university  upon  equal  terms  with  men. 

STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  students  has  increased  until  more  room  is  needed  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  last  legislature  sufficient  to  enable  the  board 
to  complete  the  new  normal  school  edifice.  It  is  now  finished,  and  is  to  be  occupied 
immediately  by  the  school.  The  finishing,  seating,  and  heating  have  cost  about  $8,000. 
The  library  will  be  increased  the  coming  year  by  the  addition  of  many  needed  books, 
for  which  purpose  $600  have  been  appropriated. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  who  have  received  instruction  during  the  year,  in  cither 
the  normal  or  experimental  school,  was  at  least  700.  The  numMr  of  normal  pupils 
acting  and  trained  as  teachers  in  the  experimental  school  was  86.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  experimental  school  was  114. 

Lach  representative  has  a  right  to  appoint  two  pupils  from  his  district  as  members 
of  the  normal  school,  who  are  excused  m>m  payment  of  the  usual  entrance  fee,  which 
appointment  is  good  for  one  year. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  during  the  past  year  afiorded  instruction  to  70  students.  The  senior 
class  numbered  11, 10  of  whom  graduated  in  the  autumn  with  the  degree  of  badielor 
of  science.  The  Junior  class  numbered  13 ;  the  sophomore  class,  27 ;  the  freshman  class, 
28.  The  average  age  of  the  senior  class  was  twenty-two  years,  the  youngest  nineteen. 
The  number  of  i)er8ons  employed  in  instruction  has  been  6,  not  counting  the  president 
and  the  superintendents  of^the  farm  and  gardens,  making  10  in  all. 

The  labor  system,  under  which  all  students  work  three  hours  daily,  continues  to  be 
successful  Students  work  willingly  and  well.  They  thus  preser\'o  their  habits  of 
labor  and  taste  for  it,  and  the  wages  received  for  their  work  helps  them  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  their  education. 

The  legislature  appropriated  $30,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  hall,  which  is  nearly 
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onnpleted.    This  additional  accommodation  is  and  has  been  yeiy  much  needed,  as  the 
limit  of  accommodation  in  the  college  was  reached  some  years  since. 

The  legislature  of  1869  appropriated  ^,000  for  the  current  expenses  during  the 
year. 

KALAMAZOO  COLLEGE. 

Represented  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  During  the  past  year  the  endowment 
fond  has  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of  |50,000.  The  followmg  is  a  statement  of 
the  present  resources  of  the  college : 

Real  estate $35,000 

Inyested  funds  and  interest-bearing  notes 88,000 

Total 183,000 

The  number  of  students  for  the  year  was  155;  instructors,  10. 

ALBION  COLLEGE. 

Had  an  attendance  for  the  year  of  258  students ;  instructors,  9.  The  permanent  endow- 
ment fund  is  annually  increasing,  the  means  for  accommodation  enlarging,  and  the 
fiicilities  for  instniction  improving. 

OLIVST  COLLEGE. 

Attendance  during  the  year,  264 ;  ladies,  102 ;  gentlemen,  162.  Number  of  instructors, 
U ;  assistant  teachers,  9.  Additions  to  permanent  itinds  received  every  year.  Condi- 
tion, prosperous. 

No  reports  have  been  received  from  Adrian,  Hillsdale,  and  Grand  Traverse  Colleges. 

STATE  BEFORM  SCHOOL. 

Contained  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1868, 247  inmates,  embracing  almost  every  pos- 
sible grade  of  youthful  character.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  1^9  there  were  247; 
added  during  the  year,  121;  total,  368. 

The  discipline  fbr  the  institution  is  not  punitive,  but  refornfatory.  Though  com- 
mitted for  crime,  the  lads  are  not  treated  as  criminals,  the  purpose  being  forgetting  the 
past  by  making  amends  therefor  to  secure  a  virtuous  mture.  Lads  are  sent  to  the  Insti- 
tution Ibr  the  remaining  years  of  their  minority.  They  can  be  released  before  that  time 
only  by  i>ardon  granted  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  or  by  tickets  of  leave  granted  by 
the  officers  of  tne  institution,  5x  cases  where  the  general  character  and  deportment  i£ 
the  lads  will  warrant,  in  which  cases  they  still  remain  under  the  control  of  the  institu- 
tion^ to  be  remanded  back  to  it  should  the  board  of  control  see  cause  for  so  doing. 
During  the  past  year  38  were  released  on  ticket  of  leave,  while  45  received  an  uncon- 
ditional discharge. 

The  last  legismture  made  toh  appropriation  of  |2^000  for  the  erection  i)i  a  frame  bam 
for  the  institution ;  also,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work-shop,  and  for  procuring  new 
and  imfffoved  maehineiy.  which  work  is  in  procefls  of  completion.  The  legislature  also 
appropriated  the  sum  of  |500  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  library  for  the  institution. 

A  oomet  band  has  been  foimed  oi  the  boys  in  the  institution.  The  cost  of  instru- 
ments, uniibrms,  mnsio,  Ac,  has  been  mostlv  defrayed  by  concerts  given  by  the  boys. 
The  music  furnished  the  institution  by  the  bond  is  reported  as  having  exerted  a  most 
beneficial  influence* 

In  1866  a  law  was  passed  excluding  itom  the  institution  all  lads  under  ten  years  <^ 
age,  whereas  previously  the  limit  fixed  by  law  was  seven  vears.  The  board  of  control 
has  repeatedly  asked  the  repeal  of  that  law  of  the  legislature  in  vain.  The  ground 
assumed  by  the  legislature  was  the  inhumanity  of  incarcerating  lads  of  so  tender  an  age 
as  seven  years. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  the  institution  is  intended  to  be  penal  or  reformatoiy. 
If  the  latter,  as  has  been  assumed,  and  as  the  board  of  control  represents,  it  is  surely 
unjust,  as  well  as  unwise,  to  exclude  from  its  benefits  the  large  number  of  orphan  boys 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  ten  years,  who  need  its  care  and  protection  frt>m  the 
three  additional  years  of  temptation  with  which  they  are  menaced. 

DETROIT. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  report,  for  the  year  1869,  of  the  board  of  education,  Hon. 
R.  W.  King,  president  of  the  board,  gives  the  following  information : 

Population  of  the  city 80,000 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty 27, 039 
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Namber  enrolled  in  the  school  registers  for  the  year 10,717 

Average  number  oelonging  to  public  schools 7,127 

Average  daily  attendance 6,883 

Whole  number  of  sittings  in  public  schools 7,118 

Number  of  teachers 127 

Number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year 40 

Total  expenses  per  scholar  on  average  number 811  "'1 

Total  city  taxes  for  the  year $713,094 

For  school  purposes,  exclusive  of  building $75,000 

Increase  for  the  year  in  number  of  seats  in  schools 1,440 

The  demand  for  school  accommodation  keeps  pace  with  the  steady  and  rapid  increase 
of  the  population,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  seats  added  dunng  the  past 
year,  the  pressure  continues  quite  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  ever,  and  on  the  opeuiug 
of  the  schools,  at  the  commencement  of  every  term,  large  numbers  of  children  are 
excluded  for  want  of  room.  ^ 

The  facts  that  a  vacant  seat  is  so  readily  applied  for  and  that  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance for  any  other  cause  than  sickness  soon  gives  a  pupil's  desk  to  another,  secure  a 
better  attendance  than  could  be  had  were  the  school  accommodations  sufficiently  ample. 
Carelessness  and  heedlessness  on  the  part  of  parents  and  pupils  have  almost  entirely 
ceased  to  operate  as  a  cause  for  absence  from  school. 

Durinff  the  year  an  important  change  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
colored  cnildren  in  the  public  schools.  From  the  commencement  of  the  school  system 
in  the  city  separate  schools  had  been  maintained  for  them,  and  no  oportunity  had  been 
afforded  them  for  advancing  higher  than  the  Junior  grade.  The  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  in  the  case  of  Workman  V8,  The  Board  of  Education,  in  April  last,  established  the 
ri^ht  of  the  colored  child  to  admission  on  eqnal  terms  with  all  others.  In  compliance 
with  the  law,  as  affirmed  in  this  decision,  the  board  rescinded  all  rules  and  regulations 
assigning  to  them  separate  schools,  and  colored  children  are  now  admitted  ^  all  the 
schools,  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  that  apply  to  other  applicants. 

GRAND  RAPIDS. 

The  annual  report  for  1868  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  city,  Hon.  E.  A. 
Strong,  embraces  the  following ; 

Total  school  census  of  the  city,  1868 4,342 

Total  number  enrolled  in  public  schools : 2,878 

Number  not  in  public  schools 935 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  city  schools 41 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  number  belonging 92. 2 

Per  cent,  of  tardiness  on  average  attendance 3. 9 

Percent,  of  school  enrollment  on  school  census.: 68.0 

Annual  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil fl)  27 

In  taking  a  view  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  super- 
intendent says : 

"A  respectable  library,  a  good  collection  of  apparatus,  and  extensive  cabinets  have 
been  formed ;  the  schools  have  been  tborouffhly  graded :  a  course  of  study  has  been 
prepared  and  brought  into  use ;  a  high  school  department  nas  been  created  and  encour- 
aged, until  it  is  unusually  large  in  proportion  to  our  population :  three  new  buildings 
have  been  erected  and  the  other  tnoroughly  repaired,  so  that  tne  ralue  of  the  school 

Cperty  of  the  district  is  hardly  less  than  $80,000,  and  the  community  at  large  have 
ome  so  alive  to  their  true  interests  that  they  are  continually  calling  for  improved 
buildings  and  increased  facilities  for  education.^' 
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Hon.  Oramel  Horsford,  superintendent  of  public  inatruciionj  Lansing. 

COUNTY  SUPERESTEXDEXTS. 


Allegan 

Bany 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhonn 

Ca«8 

Charlevoix.... « 

Clinton 

Eaton , 

\i6n6866 .....a.  .' 

Grand  TraTerse 

Gratiot 

Hmadale 

Uonghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lapeer 

Leelenaw 

Lenawee 

Lmngaton 

Mac<Mnb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Midland 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Moskegon 

Newaygo  

Oa^ltt^ 

Oeeana 

OKtuAM 

Ottawa 

Sftginaw 

fianilao 

Bhiawassee 

StOair 

St  Joeeph 

Tnscohi 

Van  Baren 

Washtenaw.... 
Wayne 


Patroclus  A.  Latta 

John  H.  Palmer 

Archibald  L.  Cumming. 

Alphens  E.  Walker 

Henry  A.  Ford 

A.  A.  Luce , 

Bela  Fancher 

Irving  Clendenen 

J.  8.  Dixon 

Rev.  E.  Mndge 

Calvin  G.  Townsend 

Samuel  E.  Perrjr , 

Joseph  B.Havilaud 

Gilee  T.Brown 

Stephen  N.Betts 

Rev.  P.  H.  Hollister 

ChauncyChapman 

George  W.  Brown 

I.N.Cam8 

T.E.Harbison 

W.  IrvingBennett 

William  T.Smith 

Henry  B.Fallass 

G.R.Dwelley 

Jamee  H.  Vincent 

Stephen  J.  Hutchinson  . 
Christopher  T.Bateman 

William  A.  Sprout 

Daniel  B.Bnggs 

Thomas  Ward 

Charles  C.  Yemans 

I.  E.  Smith 

Michael  Brown 

John  R.  Jones 

Elem  Willard 

James  F.  Covel 

A.  J.Loomis 

Rev.  Cyrus  Alton 

D.E.WUbur 

Charles  A.  Darling 

S.F.Dwight 

Augustus  W.  Taylor. . . . 

Rev.  J.  S.  Goodman 

Charles  S.Nims 

Joseph  W. Manning.... 

John  C.Clarke 

Luther  B.Antisdale.... 

Samuel  N.Hill 

Rev.  Edward  Cleveland 

George  S.  Wheeler 

Lester  R.  Brown 


Otsego. 

Nashville. 

Portsmouth. 

Piatt. 

NUes. 

Gilead. 

Marshall. 

Dowagiac. 

Charlevoix. 

Maple  Rapids. 

Vermontville. 

Flint. 

Whitewater. 

Ithaca. 

Hillsdale. 

Hancock. 

Port  Austin. 

Williamston. 

Portland. 

Salt  River. 

Jackson. 

Schoolcraft. 

Fallassburg. 

Copper  Fa^ 

Lapeer. 

Northport. 

Adrian. 

Pinckney. 

Romeo. 

Manistee. 

Negaunee. 

CoUiax. 

Big  Rapids. 

Midland. 

Monroe. 

Stanton. 

Muskegon. 

Newaygo. 

Pontiac. 

Hart. 

Hersey. 

Nunica. 

East  Saginaw. 

Lexington. 

Pittsburg. 

St.  Clair. 

Centreville. 

Vaflsar. 

Lawrence. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Rawsonville. 
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MIlflfESOTA. 

The  report  of  the  State  superintendeDtof  instraotion,  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  for  the 
year  ending  1869,  embraces  the  following : 

IncreaM 
for  year. 

The  number  of  organized  counties  in  the  State 53  2 

Number  making  school  reports 51  1 

Number  of  districts  iu  the  State 2,521  168 

Number  of  districts  reporting 2,377  202 

Number  of  districts  not  reporting 144 

Number  of  children  in  State  between  fiye  and  twenty-one.  144, 414  15, 311 

Number  attending  school 102, 066  20, 390 

Number  not  attending  any  school 42,328 

Decrease  in  number  not  attending  any  school 4, 888 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers 1,155  192 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers 2,620  307 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month $33  91 

Decrease $2  32 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month |22  45  $0  30 

Whole  amount  paid  teachers  during  the  year $360,697  50  $37,912  34 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  State 1,929  163 

Value  of  aU  school-houses  in  the  State $1,339,690  88  $248,141  46 

Cost  of  school-houses  built  in  1869 $242,039  03 

Amount  received  4x>m  school  funds $263,468  45  $34,975  83 

Amount  apportioned  from  permanent  school  fund $147,468  45  $31,774  07 

Whole  amount  expended  for  school  purposes $823, 571  82  $18, 202  79 

The  permanent  school  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  school  lands  of  the  State, 
embracing  sections  16  and  36,  amounts  to  $2,377,712  15.  The  total  amount  invested 
is  $762,800.  The  disbursement  of  the  interest  of  the  fund,  based  upon  the  number  of 
scholars  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was^  for  1869,  $148,533  26. 

Taking  into  account  the  number  of  districts  which  did  not  report,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  aggregate  number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age  cannot  be  less  than  155,000.  The  non-attendance  has  decreased  eight  per  centtt 
duriuff  the  year,  a  result  which  proves  the  wisdom  of  county  supervision.  Earnest 
men  have  been  at  work,  instructing  the  teachers,  and  commending  to  pupils  and 
parents  the  importance  of  public  education. 

The  per  cent,  of  gain  in  the  number  of  months  schools  have  been  taught  throughout 
the  State  has  been  15,  while  the  per  cent,  of  gain  in  the  number  of  scholars  has  been 
but  10.  The  teachers'  institutes,  the  normal  schools,  the  Journal  of  Education,  gen- 
eral and  local  supervision,  are  the  agencies  by  which  this  progress  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  institutes  have  been  like  movable  batteries,  aimed  at  the  indifference  of 
communities.    Teachers,  school  officers,  and  parents  have  been  awakened  by  them. 

A  law  of  the  State  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  organize  and  hold  a 
teachers'  institute  in  as  many  counties  as  the  appropriation  made  therefor  will  allow 
him  to  do.  With  the  $2,000  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  he  has  held  the  present 
year  twenly-one  institutes,  of  one  week  each,  at  which  tnere  was  an  aggregate  attend- 
ance of  943  teachers — ladies,  706 ;  gentlemen,  237.  This  shows  a  decrease  of  103  from 
last  vear  in  the  attendance  of  teachers ;  a  decrease  accounted  for  partly  by  the  bad 
weatner  during  institute  season,  rendering  the  roads  nearly  impassaole,  and  partly  by 
the  fafit  that  in  some  cases  the  trustees  of  district  schools  declme  to  close  the  schools 
and  allow  the  teachers  to  attend.  This  last-named  fact  is  evidence  of  the  need  of  some 
law  securing  attendance. 

In  some  counties  the  county  superintendent  has  organized  and  held  one  or  more 
teachers'  institutes,  continuing  in  session  two,  three,  four,  and  five  days. 

The  State  convention  of  county  superintendents,  which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
State  superintendent  annually  to  call^  was  held  the  present  year  in  Bochester  on  the 
24th  and  25th  of  August.  The  exercises  were  highly  interesting,  though  the  attend- 
ance was  quite  too  small ;  only  fourteen  counties  being  represented.  Subjects  having 
an  important  and  practical  bearing  upon  school  matters  were  ably  discussed,  and  reso- 
lutions passed,  intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature. 

The  ninth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  attended  by  225 
teachers,  representing  each  class  of  the  educational  institutions.  Among  others,  the 
following  questions  were  discussed:  '*Is  a  large  school  fhnd  a  blessing  or  a  curse f 
**  How  may  drawing  be  introduced  into  our  public  schools  f  These  meeting  in 
arousing  the  pnbUc  interest  in  all  such  questions  by  earnest  and  well-prepared  discus- 
sions, essays,  and  addresses,  justly  daim  recognition  as  a  i>opular  agency  in  educational 
progress. 
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FHUST  STATE  KOSXAL  SCHOOL. 

Located  at  Winona.  Established  by  an  act  of  the  legislatnre  of  the  State,  approved 
Angost  3, 1858.  Organized  and  opened  in  bnildinss  temporarily  fitted  np  for  the  pnr- 
poee,  September  3, 16^.  John  Ogden.  principal  SnspendedinMarch,18^  Be-estab- 
Mshad  by  an  act  passed  February  19, 1864.  Beorganized  and  reopened  November  1, 
1864.  William  F.  Phelps,  A.  M.,  principal  His  report  beg^  with  an  allusion  to  the 
diffienlties  which  this  pioneer  normal  school  has  successfully  contended  with  during 
the  last  five  years.  Occupying  two  different  buildings  which  were  separated  by  an 
entire  square  of  ground,  and  subjected  to  all  the  embarrassment  consequent  upon  the 
transfer  of  classes  and  teachers  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  im  states  of  the 
weather,  from  one  building  to  the  other,  both  buildings  being  contracted,  ill  ventilated, 
and  generally  poorly  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  school,  comp^ed  consequently  to 
resort  to  chnches  and  public  haUs,  entirely  unsuited  to  the  purpose,  amid  the  extremi- 
ties of  winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat  for  the  semi-annual  examination  of  classes ; 
considering  all  these  hinderances  and  discouragements  the  progress  shown  bv  the  fol- 
lowing figures  of  each  successive  year,  since  tne  reorganization  of  the  institution,  is 
very  satisfcictory : 


1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

Males 

4 

28 

9 
41 

13 
67 

13 
74 

22 

100 

38 

Females 

147 

Total - 

32 

50 

80 

87 

122 

185 

The  increase  of  the  present  year  over  the  last,  63,  is  more  than  50  per  cent.,  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  males,  16,  is  equal  to  nearly  80  per  cent.  This  increase  in  the 
number  of  males,  the  report  remarks,  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact.  The  de- 
mand for  gentlemen  of  ability,  well  trained  to  take  charge  of  the  more  important 
schools  of  we  State,  is  steadjr,  and  likely  to  increase.  Another  indncement  for  young 
men  to  resort  to  these  trainiug  schools  is,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  assume  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  county  and  ciiy  schools,  and  other  positions  connected  with 
our  educational  system,  which,  like  the  office  of  teacner,  are  daily  increasing  in  dignity, 
and  the  compensation  becoming  more  adequate. 

From  a  statement  of  the  occupations  in  life  pursued  by  the  parents  of  students  now 
in  the  institution  it  i^pears  that  they  are  almost  exclusively  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
others  engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  in  the  labors  of  the  nand  and  brain. 
There  are  no  capitalists,  no  gentlemen  of  wealth  and. leisure,  embraced  in  this  instruc- 
tive list,  but  it  IS  made  up  literally  of  the ''  bone  and  sinew''  of  the  country. 

The  new  building  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  work  for  which  it  is  designed.  Special 
attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  heating  and  ventilating  of  it,  and  in  all  respects 
the  building  is  considered  to  be  Just  what  it  Siould  be. 

The  course  of  teaching  comprises  departments  of  English  language,  mathematics, 
physical  and  natural  sciences,  graphics,  political  economy,  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.  This  course  is,  as  yet,  not  fully  accomplished  for  want  of  the  necessary 
teaching  force. 

The  annual  State  appropriation  for  current  expenses  is  |5.000.  Tuition  from  model 
shools  during  the  year  1869,  (2,622  12.  The  current  expenses  lor  the  year  were  $9,384  13. 
For  building,  (35,922  89. 

SECOND  8TATB  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Located  at  Mankato  by  the  legislature  of  1866.  Oiganized  and  opened  for  students, 
October  7, 1868,  in  temporara^  (juarters.  George  M.  Gfage,  principal.  Appropriation  of 
$30,000  for  a  permanent  buildmg  passed  the  legialaturei  1869.  Building  was  com- 
menced in  June  1809. 

The  aggregate  attendance  during  the  past  year  was  136,  of  whom  98  were  ladies  and  38 
eentlemen.  In  the  model  classes  the  attendance  for  the  year  haB  been  100,  and  during 
the  past  term  it  was  87.    Total  attendance  in  all  departments  for  the  year,  236. 

In  his  report  to  the  board,  the  principal,  with  other  items  of  interest,  states  that  the 
increase  of  attendance  for  the  current  term,  over  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year, 
is  118  per  cent.  About  60  per  cent,  of  those  in  attendimoein  the  normal  department 
this  term  has  been  enfi;aged  in  teaching ;  50  per  cent,  has  taught  in  Minnesota. 
Upward  of  80  per  cent,  mtends  to  complete  thenormal  course.  About  one-third  depend 
upon  their  own  exertions  to  obtain  that  with  which  to  defray  their  expenses  while  at 
tchooL    Minnesota  has  not  yet  furnished  a  native-bom  pupiL    The  present  termmor« 
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are  in  attendance  who  were  born  in  Indiana  tbaa  from  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Wisconain  stands  next  to  Indiana ;  t!hen  follow  in  order,  New  York,  Pennsylyania, 
MaBsachnsettSy  Yermont,  Ohio,  and  Maine.  Other  States  ace  represeBted«  as  well  sa 
several  foreign  nations.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  is  a1>ont  nineteen  and  one-half 
yean.    Of  the  attendance,  ^  per  cent  &s  been  males j  72  per  cent,  females. 

The  number  of  Yolmnes  receiyed  for  the  library,  from  publii^ers^  Indiyidnals,  and 
other  sonroes  is  3,006. 

The  new  bnildinjDp  was  to  be  thoroaghly  prepared  for  oocapancy  in  time  for  the  coin- 
mencement  of  the  mil  term,  September  1870. 

THIRD  ffTATB  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

Located  at  St.  Clond  by  act  of  legislatore,  Febmary  1866.  Organized  and  opened 
ibr  students  September  15, 1869,  occupying  traiporarr  accommodations.  Professor  Ira 
fifoore,  pnndpaL    Appropriation  for  permanent  building  made  by  legislature  of  1869. 

The  numbOT  in  attendance  the  first  term  is  52,  of  whom  10  are  males  and  42  are  fe- 
males. In  the  model  classes  the  attendance  has  been  73;  making  a  total  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  125. 

^*  The  disparity  in  the  number  of  the  sexes  in  the  normal  school/'  the  principal  re- 
marks, **oOTrespoBd8  somewhat  nearly  to  the  waBteefettrpuUiiesMieols.  Thes^ie^ 
of  the  State  are  coming,  year  bv  year,  more  into  the  hands  of  lady  teachers,  as  it  is, 
I»erhaps,  most  fit  tiiey  should  do,  the  superior  aptitude  of  women  for  teaching  b^ng 

OnlYersally  ^yylrnnnirlft^mji^^** 

In  conclusion,  the  board  of  normal  schools  reports  that,  *'  in  the  three  schools,  all  of 
which  are  in  their  infancy,  the  total  number  of  counties  in  the  State  represented  is  37^ 
and  the  total  number  of  pupils  under  uutmotion  has  been  817 ;  of  which  number,  373 
were  in  the  normal  departments. 

UNivjawnr  of  mxsnbsota. 

Located  at  St  Anthcqsy.  William  W.  FolweU,  president.  The  preparatory  d^art- 
ment  wm  opened  in  1867,  with  an  amegate  attendance  for  the  year  of  72  pupils.  The 
fwgregate  attendance  during  th»  school  year  endiBjz  June  25, 1869,  was  125.  Darhii^ 
these  two  years  a  class  was  ntted  for  the  first  year  of  a  college  course.  Number  of  pro- 
fJQSSOCS  and  instmetors,  9.  The  institution  embraoes  classical,  seientifie,  and  agriealtnnd 
departments.  The  agricultural  college  lands  granted  to  the  State  by  the  General  Qor- 
emment  were,  by  an  act  <tf  the  legislature  of  1866,  given  to  the  universitT.  A  prmNura- 
tory  or  elementary  department  u  to  be  maintained  as  long  as  there  is  room  for  it. 
Instruction  given  whollv  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

Many  useral  volumes  have  been  presented  to  the  library,  and  the  fiiculty  have  pre- 
pared a  list  of  books  to  be  purchased  vrith  the  fonds— f2,500— salieady  approprkbted  fnr 
that  purpose. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all,  and,  as  yet,  no  charges  are  made  for  inoidenti^.  The  institution 
is  open  to  ladies  upon  the  same  terms,  and  with  equal  privileges  as  gentlemen  e^joy. 

6TATB  IKSTrnmON  FOR  THB  DSAF,  IH7MB,  AND  BLIM1>. 

Located  at  Faribault.  Professor  J.  L.  Noy  es,  principal.  He  has  not  been  content  to  fol- 
low in  the  beaten  track,  or  simply  teach  after  the  long-established  methods  of  instruct- 
ing this  class  of  persons,  but  has  labored,  and  euccewfully,  in  new  patlis.  His  views 
upon  the  subject  of  articulation,  presented  to  the  legislature  in  a  former  report,  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  educators  of  this  class  of  pupils  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
America.    Statistical  information  for  the  scho<^  during  the  year  not  given. 

6TATB  BEFOBM  SCHOOL. 

Located  at  St.  Paul,  and  is  under  the  management  of  Bev.  Mr.  Riheldaffer.  It  has  in 
it  about  50  boys,  at  an  average  age  of  about  fourteen  years.  They  have  been  sent  from 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  have  been  adjudged  guilty  of  some  violation  of  the 
law,  or  found  in  need  of  discipline  they  would  not  receive  at  home. 

OTHER  EDUCATIOITAL  IKSTrTUTIOKS. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  superintendent  to  obtain  fhll  statistical  reporte  from  all 
educational  institutions  in  the  State,  but  they  were  not  successful.  The  name,  location^ 
and  aggregate  attendance  of  some  of  the  more  permanently  established  schools  are 
given«  as  follows: 

Northfield  College,  Korthfield,  aggregate  attendance 80 

Qroveland  Seminary,  Wasioja,  aggregate  attendance 107 

St.  Paul  Female  Seminary,  St  Piul,  aggregate  attendance 60 
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8t.  Croix  AoAdemv,  Afton,  aggregate  attendance 157 

St.  Mary's  Hall,  Faribault,  ^gregate  attendance 50 

ShttttiMk  Qrammar  Sohooly  fmribaolt,  aggregate  attendance 60 

Total 514 

The  following  are  select  mixed  schools : 

Caledonia  College  Institnte,  Caledonia,  aggregate  attendance 34 

Caledoma  High  School,  Caledonia,  aggregate  attendance 44 

Select  school,  Albert  Lea,  aggregate  attenduice 43 

Select  Bohooli  Shell  Bock,  aggregate  attendance 28 

Total 149 

The  following  are  primary  denominational  schools : 

CathoUo  school,  Mankato,  aggregate  attendance 150 

Lntheran  school,  Meridan,  aggregate  attendance 35 

Ijntheran  school,  Coortland,  aggregate  attendance 92 

IbHtheian  school,  St.  Peter.  iM^gregate  attendance 102 

Parish  school.  Episcopal,  KedWing,  aggregate  attendance 58 

Parish  school,  Episcopal,  Le  Sueur,  aggregate  attendance ^ ..»» ....  50 

Total 487 

ST.  PAUL. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  of  this  city,  Hon.  John  Ifattooks,  who  is  also  secretary 
of  the  IxMud  of  education,  reports  to  that  body  for  the  year  ending  April  1, 1870,  the 
following,  among  other  iUfmB  of  interest: 

Hie  nnmber  of  persons  in  the  dtv  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one .  5, 078 

ITumber  enrolled  in  public  schools 2,689 

Average  attendance  per  month 1,544 

Iffumberof  months  school  was  taught. ...... ....»...•..•. 10 

l^umber of  teaoher»— females.  27;  males,  7. ...... ..4.*  .-. 34 

Aggregate  cost  of  schools  for  the  year $43,985  86 

The  superintendent  has  reason  to  beliere  that,  through  the  pubUo  sdiools  and  the 
pTiYate  schools,  all  the  children  <^  the  city  are  in  attendimce  ui>on  a  course  of  educa- 
tion. With  the  oonoorrenoe  of  the  chief  of  polioe  and  his  assistants,  truancy  is  scarcely 
known  in  the  city.  In  no  part  of  it— nrnther  in  the  town,  nor  the  streets,  nor  the  sub- 
urbs, nor  at  the  aepots-*will  children  be  found  during^  school  hours.  He  has  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  police  on  the  assumption  that  a  viEuprant  child  is  as  much  under 
their  supervisicMi  as  a  vagrant  man.  The  average  cost  ox  instruction  upon  the  number 
eoiollea  has  been  flO  55.    Upon  the  average  attendance  it  has  berat  $16  70. 

The  schools  are  sraded,  from  the  al^habetioal  to  the  high,  in  six  diflbrent  grades,  as 
follows :  Alphabetical^  lower  primary,  upper  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high. 
The  course  of  instruction  in  the  alphabeooal  schools  is,  the  alphabet;  reading  from  the 
Uackboard  and  the  primer,  with  exeieisee  in  ^elling^  both  by  letter  and  sounds ;  eonnt- 
in£  frrom  1  to  100,  forward  and  backweffd;  drawing;  use  of  the  slate;  writing  Arabic 
ai^  Bomaa  numerals  to  LX ;  primer  completed  and  reviewed.  There  are  four  of  these 
alphabetical  schools,  five  lower  primary,  six  upper  pnmaryi  four  intermediate,  four 
grammar  schools,  and  there  is  one  high  sohooL 

The  government  of  the  schools  is  lodged  with  the  secrotary  (who  is  «  offido  superin- 
tendent) and  the  oommittoe  on  schools. 
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Table  of  aUUisHoal  details  of 
Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  superinieHd 

COUNTY  SUPER 


County. 


Name. 


Post  office. 


I 


a 
§ 


£2 


Anoka 

Benton 

Bine  Earth... 

Brown 

Carver 

Chisago 

Chippewa.... 

Dakota 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Faribault.... 

Fillmore 

Freeborn .... 

Goodhue 

Sennepin. . . . 

Houston 

Isanti 

Jackson 

Sanabec 

Kandiyohi... 

liake.. 

Le  Sueur 

Afanomin  . . . . 

Hartin 

IMoLeod 

Meeker 

MiUeLao.... 
Monongalia.. 
Morrison  .... 

Mower 

Nicollet 

Obnsted 

Otter  Tail.... 

Pine 

Pope 

JEhunsey 

Bedwood  .... 

BenviUe 

Bice 

BtLoois 

Scott 

Sherburne  ... 

Sibley 

Steams 

Steele 

Wabasha .... 

Waseca 

Washington  . 
Watonwan... 

Winona 

Wright 


Eev.  Mosea  Goodrich 

Rev.  Sherman  Hall 

HcnrvS,  Goff. 

John  velilumie 

H-J.Pock.... 

Robert  C  urrier 

J(»HtphD.  Baker.. 

R*v.  J.  W.  Ray 

8.  P.  Jone« 

John  S.  Mower 

K.  W.  Richards 

T^ev.  B.  L.  Kiehlo 

lloury  Thurston 

I»rof.  H.  B.  WUBon 

R«^v,  Charles  B.  Sheldon  . 

W.  H.  Harriee 

Rev.  RicharU  Walker . . .. 

JDr.  C.  P.  MerriU 

Sanind  Millett 

Burroughs  Abbott 


Anoka 

Sauk  Rapids  ... 

Mankato 

Cottonwood .... 

Watertown 

Chisago  City  ... 
Chippewa  City . 


Kasson. 

Alexandria 

Minnesota  Lake 

Preston 

Shell  Rock  City. 

Redwing 

Excelsior 

Caledonia 

Spencer  Brook... 

Jackson , 

Brunswick , 

Harrison....... 


M.  R.  Everitt. 


Cleveland . 


Dr.  O.  P.  Chubb.... 
liberty  HaU.. ...... 

John  Blackwell 

Joseph  Whitcombe . 

J.  H:  Gates 

Robert  A.  Beggs.... 

F.A.Pike 

Rev.  A.  H.  Kerr  ... 

Sanford  NUes 

William  M  Corliss.. 


Fairmont.... 

Glenooe 

Litchfield.. 
Princeton ... 
Harrison ... 
Little  FaUs.. 

Austin 

St.  Peter... 
Rochester... 
CUthenOl.  . 


A.  W.  Lathrop , 

Rov.  A.  B.  Paterson,  D.D 

E.  A.Chaiidler 

William  Emerick 

A.  O.  Whipple. 

Albert  N.  Seep 

L.  R.  Ilinvkins. , 

J<'  -  '  '    ''  '\<'n , 

£«MUUMM      .^l-ii , 

HenryKrebs 

Hon.F.  J.  Stevens 

T.  A.  ThomiMon 

Rev.  S.  T.  Catlin 

Rev.  A.  D.  Roe 

George  W.  Yates 

Luther  A.  West 

B.P.Mmer 


Glenwood 

St.  Paul 

Redwood  Falls  . 

Cairo 

Faribault 

Dulnth 

Maple  Glen 

Elk  River 

Henderson  ..... 
St.  Augusta..., 

Meriden 

Plainview 

Wilton 

Afton 

MadeUa 

Winona 

Montioello 


8.960 
505 
9,201 
S,S11 
8,704 
12,476 
2,175 
6,222 


4,735 

17,524 

5,680 

14,830 

17,076 

9,788 

453 

234 

31 


154 
7,834 

117 
1,430 
2,457 
1,229 

331 


796 
5,150 
5,019 
15,176 


64 


15, 107 
95 


10,975 

294 

8,621 

819 

4,786 

7,367 

4^932 

117 

11,363 

4.174 

6,780 

249 

15.277 

5,028 


1,148 

449 

5,210 

1,488 

4,090 

5,666 

1,11D 

3,041 

377 

3,854 

8,312 

3,125 

6,725 

9,417 

4,642 

476 

344 

18 

231 

107 

4,024 

54 

1,012 

1,540 

1,426 

264 

*  552 

418 

9,965 

2,674 

6,813 


49 

420 
5,851 

154 

340 
5,448 

103 
4,119 

617 
9,592 
4,281 
3,749 

896 
5,067 
9,493 
8,407 

446 
7,025 
9,996 


1,515 

536 

5,761 

1,837 

4,462 

6,998 

1,357 

3,218 

841 

3,415 

9,173 

3,564 

7,679 

10.217 

5,073 

697 

456 

19 

295 

117 

4,300 

41 

1,284 

1,578 

1,468 

341 

718 

586 

3,970 

9,904 

7,164 

210 

47 

638 

6,285 

169 

610 

6,241 

238 

4,214 

690 

9,846 

4,975 

9.856 

454 

5,282 

9,738 

3,701 

546 

7,356 

3,444 


367 

87 

551 

349 

373 

1,332 

838 

177 

464 

561 

861 

439 

954 

800 

531 

221 

112 

1 

64 

10 

276 

—13 

272 

38 

40 

T7 

166 

168 

305 

230 

351 

210 

5 

218 

434. 

15 

270 

793 

135 

9S 

73 

254 

694 

107 

158 

215 

245 

204 

100 

331 

448 


Total. 


949,856 


129,103 


144,414     15,311 
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9du)oU  in  Minnewtafor  the  year  1860. 
ent  pMie  inttructUmj  St  Paul 

XNTKNDENTS. 


a 

Whole  nnmber  of 
different  per- 
aons  in  bcqooI 

w 

Expenditures. 

1 

It 

n 

during  the  y'r. 

1. 

0 

1.^ 

Mi 

§1 

If 

fa 

4 

1 

"Ft 

.§5 

|l 

II 

0| 

» 

514 

494 

.66 

#601  07 

•3,473  45 

11,700  67 

1489  83 

$11,898  00 

16 

137 

136 

.53 

329  84 

1,055  68 

80  63 

516  70 

1,573  59 

154 

9.332 

9,127 

.77 

9, 483  07 

14,438  15 

1,707  79 

9,550  33 

96,360  60 

34 

554 

441 

.54 

9,38167 

5,830  38 

456  63 

1,366  16 

13,350  00 

62 

1,626 

1,438 

.71 

3,^59  09 

6,622  12 

1,338  00 

1.080  12 

14,705  00 

133 

9;  407 

3,107 

.66 

8,917  49 

14,048  34 

3.140  38 

1,935  63 

47,664  00 

26 

445 

357 

.76 

1.214  61 

3,014  00 

529  14 

835  60 

5.630  00 

93 

1,355 

1,204 

.70 

4,678  73 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

The  ooQstitHtion  of  Mississippi)  adopted  in  1868,  reco^iizing  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  the  people  as  the  fonndation  for  a  republican  goyemment, 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish  ''  a  uniform  system  or  free  public 
schools,  by  taxation  or  otiierwise,  for  all  children  between  the  a^  of  five  and  tweo^* 
one  years/'  and  as  soon  as  practicable  to  ^*  establish  schools  of  higher  grade.'' 

The  constitutioQ  also  requires  the  election  of  a.superint^ident  of  public  education 
at  the  same  time  and  in  this  same  manner  as  the  governs,  having  the  qualification  of 
secretary  of  state,  and  holding  his  office  for  four  years ;  ^so,  that  *^  there  shall  be  a 
board  of  education,  oonsisting  of  the  secretaiy  of  state,  the  atVmiey  general,  and  the 
superintendent  of  public  education ; "  also,  that  there  shall  be  a  school  superintend- 
ent for  each  county ;  that  in  each  school  district  one  or  more  schools  shall  be  main- 
tained for  fi)ur  monthB  at  least  in  each  year ;  the  penalty  for  neglect  being  a  forfeiture 
of  all  funds  or  income. 

A  common  school  ftmd  is  also  to  be  provided  for  from  the  proceeds  of  lands  belonging 
to  the  State,  granted  by  the  United  States ;  and  the  lands  known  as  "  swamp  lands^^ 
with  certain  specified  exceptions ;  and  also, ''  of  all  lands  now  or  hereafter  vested  in 
the  Stote  by  escheat,  or  purc^iase,  or  forfeiture  for  taxes."  as  well  as  the  proceeds  frt>m 
licenses,  fines,  and  some  other  sources  named.  To  aid  this  fhnd  a  poll*taz,  not  exceed- 
ing tS  a  head,  is  to  be  levied. 

An  agriculisiral  college  is  also  to  be  provided  fbr  from  the  land8^210,000  acres«-do- 
nated  by  Congress  for  said  pnrpoee  July  2, 1865. 

No  religious  sect  is  ever  to  control  any  part  of  the  school  or  universll^  funds  of  the 
State.    ^  school  funds  are  to  be  divided  i^ro  rata  among  the  children  of  school  age. 

0OHOOZ.  srsTSM. 

In  accordance  with  t^  constitutional  requirements,  the  legislature,  at  its  session  in 
June  1870,  passed  an  act  **  To  regulate  the  supervision,  organization,  and  maintenance  of 
a  uniform  system  of  public  education. " 

SCHOOL  DISTBICT8. 

Each  county  constitutes  ^ne  school  district ;  but  any  incorporated  city  of  more  than 
5,000  inhabitimts  constitutes  a  separate  district. 

The  board  of  education  have  a  general  care  and  supervision  of  all  property  coming 
into  possessi<m  of  the  State  fbr  school  puiposes,  the  mcome  of  which  they  are  to  pay 
to  the  school  authorities  of  the  cities  or  districts  for  the  support  of  the  tohools.  They 
are  to  make  a  repqrt  annually,  upon  all  matters  intrusted  to  their  charge,  to  the  super- 
intendent of  pnblic  education,  to  be  by  him  incorporated  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
le^slature. 

They  have  ^ower  to  remore  county  supmntendmits  fbr  good  cause,  and  may  fill  va- 
eancies  occurring  in  the  office  of  county  superintendents,  reporting  their  action  to  the 
senate  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  JQach  member  of  tne  board  is  to  give 
bond  in  the  sum  oi  |20,000|  oonditioned  as  the  bonds  of  other  State  officeiB. 

STATE  8T7PSBINTEIQDENT. 

This  officer  has  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  schools,  is  to  visit  each  county  an- 
nually, as  well  as  provide  for  holding  a  teachers'  institute  in  each  congressional  dis- 
trict. He  is  to  report  to  the  legislature  annuallv  on  all  matters  relating  to  his  office 
and  ihe  eduoational  interests  or  the  State.  He  shall  appoint  a  olerk,  who  shall  have  a 
salary  of  $L100.  The  superintendent  receives  5  cents  per  mile  for  distance  actually 
traveled  in  his  official  duties,  and  all  necessary  contingent  expenses.  He  is  prohib- 
ited'from  acting  as  the  agent  of  any  author,  publisher,  or  bookseller,  directly  or  indi- 
veotly,  on  penary  of  removalrand  forfeiture  of  all  moneys  due  him  from  the  State. 

OOUNTT  SUPEBmpnaXUEJXTS 

Are  to  have  the  supervitton  of  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties,  visiting  them 
once  in  each  term,  to  examine  and  grant  certificates  to  teachers,  and  peitorm  other  du- 
ties, as  required  by  the  State  superintendent  or  board  of  education.  They  receive  a 
salMv  of  (5  a  day.  They  report  to  the  State  superintendent,  and,  like  him,  are  prohib- 
ited from  using  any  influence  in  favor  of  any  author,  publisher,  or  bookseller,  upon  sim- 
ilar penalties. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

The  board  of  county  supervisors  and  the  citv  council  of  any  incorporated  city  of 
more  than  5,000  inhabitants  appoint  six  school  directors  in  each  district,  for  three 
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yaan,  who  lec^ve  $3  a  day  for  actnal  serrice.    They  are  made  a  corporate  bod^r^  with 

Swer  to  sue  and  be  sued.  They  are  to  make  roles  and  reflations  for  oarrying  oat 
e  requirements  of  the  law,  and  have  the  care  of  providing  school-houMS,  cr^ktlng 
sab-districts,  hire  teachers,  and  perform  any  other  duty  necessary  to  put  the  schools  in 
operation.  They  are  to  prescribe  a  uniform  series  of  text-books ;  but  no  member  shall 
act  as  an  agent  for  any  author,  publisher,  or  bookseller.  They  have  the  management 
of  the  property  belonging  to  the  district,  may  purchase  or  rent  land  for  sohooT-house 
sites,  or  sell  the  same.  Tne  countv  treasurer  is  to  keep  a  separate  aoooo&t  with  each 
sabsdiool  district  and  with  each  class  of  school  funds. 

The  other  features  of  the  system,  in  detail,  with  regard  to  teachers,  insUtotes,  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  education,  are  substantially  those  recently  adopted  by 
other  States,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  requisite  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

From  the  latest  rejMrts,  it  appears  that  there  has  been  some  delay  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  schools  under  this  law,  and  as  the  matter  is  now  in  a  stt^  of  prosecution, 
no  results  can  at  present  be  given. 

T7KIVEBSITT  OF  BOSSXSSIPFL     JOHN  N.  WADDBL,  dhamoeUor. 

"The  university  is  established  upon  a  grant  of  land,  consisting  of  thirty-six  sections, 
made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the  State  of  ICississippi  in  1819 ;  and  the 
laoffuage  of  the  act  is,  that  the  title  of  this  land  shall  be  vested  in  the  legisltttuie  of 
saia  State,  in  trust,  for  the  support  of  a  seminarv  of  learning  therein.'' 

The  oriffinal  act  of  charter,  passed  Februarys  24, 1844,  contained  the  following  words : 
"  The  said  board  of  trustees  [of  the  university]  shaU  have  ftill  power  and  entire  con- 
trol over  the  funds  belonging  to  the  'nniverstty  of  Mississippi/  or  the '  seminary  ftind,' 
to  be  bv  them  applied  towim  the  ooiwnmmation  of  the  pliEui  of  the  university  of  Mia- 

Bfl8tpm,"&0. 

At  the  next  following  session  of  the  legislatue,  howevw,  an  act  was  jNissed  sopple- 
mentary  to  the  charter,  the  first  section  of  which  provides  that  "  so  much  of  the  tnird 
section  of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  inoorporate  the  university  of  Mississippi,'  ap- 
proved February  24, 1844.  as  ^ves  the  trustees  of  the  university  full  power  and  entire 
control  over  the  fbnds  belongmg  to  the  university  of  Mississippi,  or  tne  seminary  fund, 
is  hereby  repealed." 

Tbt  Mialature  thus  resumed  to  itself  the  power  over  the  fhnd,  which  In  the  original 
charter  it  bad  delegated  to  the  board ;  and  it  is  to  the  legislature  that  the  university 
is  oompelled  fhmi  time  to  time  to  resort  fbr  ftirther  supplies,  as  the  necessity  of  widen- 
ing its  field  of  usefulness  and  improving  its  means  of  imparting  knowleoge  renders 
them  deniable. 

The  present  board  of  trustees  of  tiie  university  condsts  of  the  governor^  ex-offlcio 
prssideiit,  with  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  eleven  other  members.    A  review  of  the 
attendance  since  the  reopening  of  the  exercises  of  the  university  presents  the  follow- 
ing statisties : 
Number  in  attendance  since  1865 — 

Sesrion  of  1865-^66 ^ 103 

"         1866-'e7 , _ 246 

"         1867-^68 231 

"         1868-^ 214 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  about  five  thousand. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

At  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  has  been  rec^itly  passed, 
appropriating  $4,000  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees— 
1^00  for  teachers'  salaries,  |1,000  for  aid  to  pupils,  and  $500  for  furniture  and  apparatus. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS.  * 

The  superintendent  of  pubUo  eduoatioii  is  the  Bon.  H.  R.  Pease,  Jaekson.  County 
R^erintendents  have  recently  been  appointed,  but  no  list  of  them  has  reached  this  Bu- 
leao. 


[ISSOVRI. 


Knmber  of  children  in  the  State  beti^een  5  and  21  years.. ^ 584, 026 

In  public  schools:  males,  133,243 ;  ftmales,  116,484 » 849,727 

to  private  schools 2  males,  8,855;  females,  8,847 n,708 

The  number  of  teachers  is:  males,  4,615;  females,  2,531 7,146 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers  per  month pS  60 

Average  salary  of  fSemale  teachers  per  month $29  81 
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The  number  of  pnblic  schools  in  the  State  is :  primaxy,  5,244 ;  high,  63.  587 

Number  of  private  schools 707 

Average  number  of  months  taught 4.6 

Value  of  school-houses  in  the  State $3,087,682  30 

Valueoffiiiniture  and  apparatus $58,071  77 

Expended  for  teachers' wages 8864,672  39 

Expended  for  building  school-houses $390,450  21 

Expended  Ibr  repairing  school-houses $34,682  50 

Expended  for  renting  rooms ' $13,741  98 

Total  amount  of  township  fund $2, 184, 171  00 

Total  amount  of  county  mnd $801,896  00 

Numberof  school  libraries  in  the  State 12 

Number  of  teachers'  institutes  held 95 

Number  of  members  of  institutes 2,377 

SCHOOLS  FOB  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

This  state  has  a  larger  proportion  of  schools  for  colored  children  than  any  former 
slave  State.  The  statistics  from  forty  counties,  given  as  representative  of  the  rem  ainder 
of  the  State  in  that  respect,  show  the  number  of  children  of  color  to  be  13,160;  the 
number  of  school-houses  for  them,  80 ;  number  of  schools,  public  and  private,  102 ; 
teachers^  101 ;  pupils,  3,664. 

Opposition  to  the  education  of  the  colored  people  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Their 
rapid  improvement  and  good  conduct  help  to  disarm  prejudice.  A  normal  school  for 
the  training  of  colored  teachers  is  an  urgent  necessity.  There  is  a  school — Lincoln  In- 
stitute— ^now  in  the  fourth  year  of  suooessfiil  operation  in  Jefferson  City,  possessing  an 
endowment  fund  of  $7,000,  which,  on  a  small  scale,  and  with  limited  means,  is  doing 
good  work  in  the  right  direction.  It  owns  no  building  and  is  able  to  maintain  but  one 
teacher. 

DBVELOPBIENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  declares  that  "A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  in- 
telligence being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
the  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years." 

The  growth  of  pubUo  education  by  the  StAte  has  been  slow,  and  by  forced  methods, 
at  times  in  advance  of  popular  favor  j  and  yet  far  behind  the  enlightened  position  of 
other  States.  The  laws  ux>on  the  sul\|ect  seem  to  have  been  the  product  of  a  tew  states- 
men, who  appeared  at  intervals  in  our  history,  and  who,  in  the  fiioe  of  a  well-known 
social  protest,  pushed  forward  with  great  energy  the  development  of  this  public  econ- 
omy by  the  way  of  a  public  intellij^ence.  The  first  general  act  upon  the  subject  was 
passed  in  1824.  It  was  crude  and  ineffective,  but  was  improved  in  1835.  Another  was 
passed  in  1839,  which  was  revised  in  1853,  when  superintendence  of  school  affairs  was 
provided  for.  Another  complete  revision  was  had  in  1865,  and  this  again  amended  in 
1868,  giving  an  average  trial  of  about  eleven  vears  to  each  law. 

From  a  lai^  personal  a^uaintanoe  with  them,  and  from  a  large  correspondence,  I 
am  assured  that  no  State  in  the  West  is^more  fortunate  than  ours  in  the  character  and 
qualify  of  its  public  school  teachers.  Tet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  great  body 
are  migratory,  and  do  not,  and  cannot,  exhibit  the  professional  devotion  requisite  to 
the  success  of  those  who  aro  set  apart  oy  special  training  and  led  by  a  conscious  adap- 
tation for  the  work,  rather  than  forced  to  it  by  the  spur  of  necessity. 

In  the  sub-districts  thero  are  about  seven  thousand  directors,  and  nearly  one  thousand 
in  the  several  cities  and  towns,  who  aro  i>erforming  res^nsible  work  without  compen- 
sation. Their  office  is  one  puroly  honorary :  and  yet  it  demands  a  degree  of  intelli- 
Sence  and  expendituro  of  time  and  labor  that  reprosent  a  large  money  value.  No 
uties  moro  important,  more  delicate,  more  difficult,  aro  undertaken  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth. 

County  superintendents  perform  their  multifarious  duties  at  an  expense  of  time, 
travel,  labor,  oorrespondenoe,  visitation  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  and  con- 
ference with  school  officers,  with  no  coiTe6x>onding  income  from  that  expendituro.  But 
two  items  aro  in  many  oases  sufficient  to  occupy  the  sixl^  days  for  which  adone  they 
aro  allowed  compensation  b;^  law,  viz,  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  county 
statiscal  roports,  and  organizing  and  establishing  county  institutes.  Tet  in  addition  to 
these  many  other  duties  devolve  ui>on  them  which  should  occupy  the  whole  year,  if 
properly  fulfilled.  Consequently  moro  resignations  of  countv  superintendents  occni 
than  of  any  other  officers  la  the  State.    **  Wo  caifnot  afford  it/ is  the  invariable  excuse. 

The  Biissouri  system  of  tiw^hertf  institutes  was  begun  in  1666.  At  j^resent  about  one 
hundred  oounti^  have  organizations  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  assimilating  the  char- 
acter of  a  weU-Qonducted  institute.  Some  of  them  rank  in  number,  tonejinfluence, 
and  general  character  with  those  of  many  years'  standing  in  older  States.  This  rapid 
organization  has  been  efiiocted  without  any  support  from  the  legislature,  and  in  many 
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I  at  a  ooDsiderable  personal  sacrifice  upon  the  part  of  county  superintendents  and 
teachers.  It  was  frequently  met  with  decided  opposition  by  persons  '*  who  worshipped 
with  their  faces  toward  the  juist.''  The  institute  meetings  are  marked  by  a  uniform 
and  cordial  sympathy,  courtesy,  and  mutual  deference  to  opinion,  undisturbed  by  the 
intmrion  of  either  personal,  political,  or  religious  views.  Tne  testimony  of  the  super- 
intendent is,  that  he  has  yet  to  find  the  slightest  discord,  a  state  of  feeling  as  remarka- 
ble, considering  the  past,  as  it  is  much  to  he  desired.  Under  the  influence  of  this  unity 
and  fraternity  the  hateful  and  hostile  feeUngs  of  the  past  are  disappearing,  and  the 
enmity  of  the  fathers  is  transmuted  to  friendship  in  the  children. 

The  press  of  the  State  has  been,  and  is  now,  with  few  exceptions,  the  most  powerful 
and  capable  auxHiaiy  to  free  education.  In  no  instance  has  the  urgent  claim  of  the 
public  schools  been  disregarded.  The  theoretical  importance  of  pubuc  education,  the 
practical  duties  of  the  scnool-room,  the  willful  neglect  of  parents  and  officers,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  school  and  the  State,  the  child  and  the  citizen,  have  been  discussed  over 
and  over  again,  in  forcible  terms,  b^  editors  who  could  have  no  personal  interest  in 
the  subject  except  that  which  springs  from  the  generous  sympathy  which  makes 
the  world  akin.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  press  of  no  other  State  devotes 
so  much  special  attention,  week  after  week,  to  the  cause  and  the  advancement  of  free 
education. 

THB  TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL  FUND  MISMANAGED. 

The  township  school  fund,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $2,164,170,  with  an  annual 
income  of  nearly  ^^,000,  arises  from  the  proceecb  of  section  number  sixteen,  set 
apart  by  Congress  in  1620  for  the  use  of  the  schools.  The  amount  of  land  then  and 
subsequently  granted  the  State  for  school  purposes  is  1,199,139  acres,  sufficient,  had  it 
been  judicioui^y  managed  in  each  township,  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  school 
fund,  the  annual  income  from  which  would  constitute  the  schools  free  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year.  But  many  of  the  townships  have  lost  the  entire  fund,  and  others 
have  sufiered  greatly  from  the  mismanagement  of  those  who  have  had  charge  of  this 
matter.  It  was  early  enacted  that  the  county  jshould  have  charg^e  of  the  towiudiip 
school  fund  belonging  to  each  township,  and  all  subsequent  legislation  has  placed  this 
fund  under  the  care  of  the  same  guardianship,  with  the  provision  that  these  moneys 
"  shall  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  in  fee  on  real  estate,  &ee  frx>m  liens  and  incum- 
brances within  the  county,  of  double  the  amount  of  the  loan,"  &c  Had  these  funds  been 
invested  in  accordance  with  the  above  enactment,  or  in  United  States  bonds,  as  is 
further  provided  by  law,  much  would  have  been  saved.  No  obieot  calling  for  leg^isla- 
tion  is  more  important  than  the  present  management  of  the  school  funds.  In  quite  a 
number  of  counties  there  has  been  the  most  reckless  manag^nent  and  neglect,  to  such 
an  extent  that  for  years  the  funds  have  been  rendered  unavailable.  In  some  cases, 
county  courts  have  taken  the  school  monevs  for  their  own  use,  on  their  own  reco^iz- 
ance,  or  loaned  them  to  favorites  knowing  that  the  security  was  worthless  or  insufficient. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  general  assembly  shall  revise  the  present  law  for  the 
purpose  of  better  securing  the  school  funds,  directing  them  to  their  legitimate  end,  and 
recovering  the  funds  and  lands  which  are  not  yet  beyond  redemption. 

SCHOOLS  AND  RAILWAYS. 

The  rex>ort  enters  at  length  into  a  discussion  of  the  school  law  as  recently  amended, 
specifies  its  fatdtSy  and  suggests  remedies  for  them ;  and  having,  as  is  stated,  ^*  but 
&intly  delineated  the  outlines  of  the  magnificent  structure  which  stands  in  the  fields 
of  the  future  as  our  system  of  free  educatUm — a  vast  and  impartial  scholium  generate— sj^fk- 
cioos  enough  for  all  races  and  all  conditions,"  goes  on  to  remark : 

"  The  present  time  is  not  auspicious  for  the  speedy  completion  of  this  work.  Just 
now  the  locomotive  is  the  popular  idol,  and  it  is  astonishingwith  what  zeal  the  iron 
divinity  is  served.  '  Give  us  a  railroad,'  is  the  universal  cry.  Wjth  unstinting  liberality 
nearly  every  county  in  the  State  has  voted  large  subsidies  to  a  coming  railroad.  The 
poUcy  may  leave  a  burden  of  debt,  but  it  wnl  also  hasten  material  prosperitry.  and 
bring  to  a  speedy  solution  the  problems  of  our  varied  resources.  Let  the  uod  oi  this 
wotkI  take  nis  lawful  empire!  Speed  the  victory  of  the  railways ;  because  as  they 
develop  the  material  resources,  they  also  break  away  the  thick  veils  of  indifference 
and  iffnoranee  in  what  jMrtions  of  the  State  they  have  shut  out  the  light  of  the  public 
sohooL  The  true  apotheosis  of  the  railway  is  not  the  wealth  it  produces,  but  the  intel- 
l^l^oe  it  fosters." 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Ui>on  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State,  in  1620,  Congress  granted  the  State  two 
townships  of  the  best  land  in  the  State  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  the 
State  legislature  becoming  the  trustee  for  the  management  of  the  land  and  the  proper 
application  of  the  frinds.  In  1632  the  legislature  hsM  most  of  the  lands  sold  for  $2  per 
acre,  realizing  a  sum  of  only  1^0,000,  when  they  were  really  worth  half  a  million. 
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When  the  fdnd  thus  originating,  invested  in  the  State  Bank,  had  reached  the  som  of 
$100,000,  the  nnlvereity  was  located  at  Colnmbia,  Boone  County,  the  citizens  of  that 
connty  having  subscribed  the  snm  of  $117,500  to  the  institution  as  an  inducement. 
One  man  who  eould  neither  read  nor  write  paid  $3,000  to  the  purpose,  and  certain 
others  subscribed  to  this  sum  and  afterwards  paid  more  than  they  were  actually  worth 
at  the  time  of  the  subscription.  The  comer-stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid  in  July  1840. 
The  institution  existed  twenty-five  years,  and  though  with  very  insufficient  funds, 
still  making  substantial  progress,  without  ever  having  received  the  least  aid  from  the 
State.  Even  a  deficit,  wnich  occurred  through  State  management,  was  not  made  good^ 
far  less  was  the  loss  resulting  from  the  premature  sale  of  the  ample  and  beneficent  grant 
returned  to  the  institution  by  the  State.  The  provision  for  the  State  institution  con- 
tained in  the  new  constitution,  with  the  adoption  of  the  new  State  constitution,  began 
a  new  era  for  the  university.  The  provision  made  for  it  is  in  these  words:  ''The  Ren- 
eral  assembly  e^all  establish  and  maintain  a  State  university,  in  which  there  shall  he 
departments  in  teaching,  in  agriculture,  and  natural  science,  as  soon  as  the  public 
school  Aind  will  permit."  An  act  was  passed  giving  $10,000  ror  rebuilding  the  presi- 
dent's house,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  dnrinff  the  war,  and  also  making  an 
annual  grant  of  H  P^  <^^^  of  the  State  revenue,  after  aeducting  therefrom  25  per  cent, 
already  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  The  general  plan  of  the  in- 
stitution IS  to  retain  the  usual  college  course  for  those  who  desire  that ;  to  enlarge  and 
perfect  the  scientific  course :  to  establish  and  maintain  a  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  including  militarv  tactics,  embracing  a  school  of  engineering,  analyti- 
cal chemistry,  mining,  and  metaUni^,  a  normal  eoUege,  a  law  college,  and  a  prepara- 
tory department.  The  president  is  Daniel  Reid,  LL.  D.  The  number  of  students,  217 ; 
graduates  for  the  year  1867-W,  13 ;  value  of  property,  estimated  at  $250,000  to  $350,000. 

LINCOLN  ABWriTUTB 

owes  its  origin  to  the  liberality  of  colored  soldiers  enlisted  flrom  BOssouri.  In  the 
spring  of  18to  a  subscription  of  $4,000  was  made  by  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Sixty- 
second  United  States  colored  inflEtntry,  to  aid  in  the  fioundation  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution in  Missouri  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  colored  people.  Afterwu^,  another 
colored  Missouri  regiment  added  to  it  the  sum  of  $1,325 ;  and  $2,000  were  subsequently 
received  from  the  freedmen's  Bureau.  Other  funds,  including  $1,000  fN)m  the  oflElcers 
of  the  Sixty-second  regiment,  have  supported  it  three  years  and  a  half  Tuition  is  free. 
A  valuable  library  of  several  hundred  volumes  has  been  obtained.  It  is  recommended 
that  an  annual  sum  of  $5,000  be  added  to  these  fimds,  and  a  State  institution  therewith 
founded  for  the  education  <d  colored  teaohei%. 

THB  MISSOURI  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND, 

located  at  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  was  established  in  1851.  The  superintendent  is  H. 
Renssel^MT  Foster ;  number  of  students  in  attendance,  72 ;  value  of  buildings  and 
^unds,  $75,000 ;  of  apparatus,  $1,200.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Eli  William  wiielan, 
the  legislature,  in  1851,  appropriated  $15,000  to  the  institution,  provided  that  the  sum  of 
$10,000  should  be  subscribed  by  individuals,  or  by  the  city  or  county  of  St.  Louis,  which 
amount  was  soon  pledged.  In  1856,  it  was  located  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  upon  a  lot 
22  by  300  feet.  It  had  hitherto  been  supported  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $3,000 
from  the  State,  and  $2,000  fh>m  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis :  but  as  the  operations  of  the 
institution  became  more  extensive,  the  State  assumed  the  entire  responsibUity  of  its 
support,  on  condition  that  all  the  property  ''  should  be  held  in  trust  for  the  State  wd 
sutgect  to  its  disposal,"  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  institution  is  managed  by 
seven  trustees,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The  course  of 
instruction  embraces  three  departments — literary,  musical,  and  mechanical.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  institute  250  pupils  have  been  under  instruction.  Of  those  who 
have  gone  out  one  is  a  physician,  fifteen  are  teachers  of  music,  one  literature,  fifteen 
regained  their  sight,  twenty-six  removed  from  the  State  without  completing  their 
course,  eighty-four  are  pursuing  the  different  trades  which  they  acquired  hco'e^  via*, 
broom,  brash,  and  mat  making,  chair  seating  and  willow  work. 

Besides  the  North  Missouri  Normal  School^  thready  referred  to,  there  are  in  the  State 
eleven  other  institutions  of  learning  which  are  not  fostered  by  the  State  government. 
Blanks  sent  to  them  by  the  superintendent  have  elicited  the  following  particulars: 
The  William  Jewell  College,  located  at  Liberty,  Clay  Connty,  established  in  1649; 
Thomas  Rambant,  LL.D.,  president.  The  number  of  teachers  is  6 ;  of  pupils.  110 ; 
value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  $50.000 :  apparatus,  $3,000.    The  endowment  is  $145,000. 

The  Qramd  River  Collie,  located  at  Edinbug,  Grundy  County,  in  1858,  John  E.  Vertroea, 
A.  M.,  president.    The  number  of  pupils  is  110;  teachers,  3:  value  of  property,  $6,000. 

The  PUMmrff  ColUge.  located  at  Plattsbnrg,  Clinton  County,  in  1867,  James  H. 
Thomas,  president,  has  137  pupils  and  4  teachers.    Property  worth  $10,000. 

McGte  CoUegef  located  at  College  Mound,  Macon  Oounty,  founded  in  1853,  J.  B. 
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lOtchelly  preftideat,  has  333  popUs  ftud  10  ten  teaeheis:  Talne  of  baildliMEB  and 
gioundB,  p),000. 

Ckriuian  UnivtrMf,  located  at  Canton,  Lewis  Connty,  in  1658,  B.  H.  Smith,  president, 
hie  ao  attendance  of  210  pimils,  with  9  teachen;  value  of  boikLinffs  and  enmnds. 
»100,000;  apparatus,  $500. 

Wuhinglim  Unujeraitjff  located  at  St  Lonis,  in  1857,  William  Charvenet,  president; 
aamber  of  students,  589;  teachers,  41;  valae  of  buildings  and  grounds,  |850,000; 
a»aratU8,  $6i)00. 

8L  X<mif  aiNeetYUiLlocated  at  St  Louis,  in  1839,  Est.  F.  H.  Stuntebeok,  presidott; 
mnnber  of  students,.  278 ;  teachers,.  19. 

MoMmt  Pleasant  CoUoge,  located  at  Huntsville,  Randolph  County,  in  18K;  prerident, 
J.  W.  FeTrill;  number  of  pupils,  100;  teachera,  4;  value  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
1350,000;  msparatus,  $3,000. 

Westerm  £ducati&nal  Institution^  located  at  Wanenton,  Warren  County,  in  1864,  Sev. 
H.  Koch,  president ;  pupils  in  attendance,  200;  teiCM^ers,  7;  value  of  site  and  buildingSi 
^5»000;  apparatus,  $350. 

8L  Pttufs  CoUege,  Palmyra,  Marion  Cotmty,  Rev.  WUHam  B.  Cotbyn,  president; 
established  in  1860,  and  has  two  teachers. 

BMei  College,  Pahnyra,  Marion  County,  was  established  in  1854.  The  Rev.  R.  M. 
Rhoade  is  president    Number  of  teachers,  1. 

THS  MOSTB  mSSOtmi  KOBBCAL  SCHOOL 

was  iiMinded  in  1867,  inoorpoiated  1868,  inHhe  hope  that  it  w^oald  be  adopted  naone  of  a 
^Btom  of  the  State  noonal  eehoolsb  Located  at  KirksviUe,  Adair  Connlv,  J.  Baldwin, 
president.  The  number  of  students  the  first  year  was  384;  the  second,  4S^  Over  800 
teaohezB,  partially  trained,  have  been  sent  out  The  course  fcs  common  school  teachers 
is  two  yom;  for  teachers  in  academies,  high^  or  graded  schoc^  fo«r  years'  training  is 
required.  Tne  institution  is  now  self-sustaining.  With  or  without  State  aid,  it  is 
legarded  as  a  pezmaoent  iastitntion. 

BUSaOXJBI  ABTXmC  FOB  1VB  DBAV  AND  DUMB, 

located  at  Fulton,  Callaway  County.  William  D.  Kerr,  superintendent  was  established 
in  1851.  The  whole  number  of  students  is  111— males,  48;  females.  63.  The  valne  oi 
bnildings  and  fl^unds  is  estimated  at  $75,000;  apparatus^  $150.  Tnis  institution  was 
located  uy  the  State,  and  provision  made  tor  a  site,  &jt^  in  1847.  Pupils  are  admitted 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirty  years,  and  are  allowed  a  course  of  tea  yeais^ 
instmction.  Tlie  report  of  the  principal  suggests  that  ''  that  feature  of  the  law  which 
requires  certificates  of  poverty  nom  such  pupils  as  are  beneficiaries  of  the  State,  oper- 
ates as  a  great  hinderance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school;"  also  that  "the  law  limit- 
ing the  number  of  teachers  to  five  ought  to  be  chan^^  so  as  to  aUow  the  board  of 
commissioners  to  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  such  assistance  as  is  necessary. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

The  present  system  of  public  schools  in  St.  Louis  oriffinated  in  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  13, 1812,  oy  which  "all  town  or  village  lots,  out-lots,  or  common  field 
lots,  not  rightfuUy  owned  or  claimed  by  individnala^  or  held  as  commons,''  &c.,  were 
reserved  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  total  value  of  the  lands  thus  reserved  is  now 
estimated  at  over  f3,000,000.  In  1817  a  board  of  school  trustees  was  established  by  the 
territorial  legislature.  In  1838  the  first  pubHc  school  was  established.  In  1850  a 
superintendent  was  first  appointed ;  a  hiffh  school  dass  in  1853 ;  a  normal  school  opened 
in  1868.  In  1869-^60,  the  nrst  evening  sduwl  was  opened,  and  in  1864  Qennan  classes, 
fe  instruction  in  the  German  and  English  languages. 

The  reports  for  1868,  of  the  president  board  of  school  directors,  Hon.  Felix  Coete, 
and  of  the  superintenaent,  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  give  the  following  statistical  ana 
other  information: 

Estimated  population  of  the  city,  1867 830,  OOa 

Number  between  five  and  twenty-one  years,  (drawing  State  money) 70, 322 

Number  between  six  and  sixteen  yearoof  age 46,100 

Number  of  school-bouses:  owned  by  board,  37 ;  rented,  11 38 

Number  of  school-rooms • 271 

Total  value  of  property  used  for  school  purposes $864,336  14 

Number  of  schools :  normal,  1 ;  hish,  1 ;  district,  30 ;  colored,  5 ;  evening,  13. .  49 

Number  of  teachers  in  day  schools:  males,  27;  females,  145 373 

Number  in  evoiing  schools,  43;  normal,  4;  high,  10;  colored,  10 67 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  all  schools 315 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  day  schools 18,460 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  evening  schools 3,134 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  normal  schools,  girls 104 
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In  high  schools:  boys,  160;  girls,  193 365 

In  district  schools:  boys,  8,641;  j^rls,  8,438 17,079 

In  colored  schools :  boys,  445;  girls,  479 924 

Total  nomber  enrolled  day  and  evening 20,594 

Number  of  foreign-bom  pupils 1,235 

Number  born  in  St.  Louis 11,413 

Whole  number  of  school  days 200 

Number  of  pupils  who  attended  200  days 482 

Number  of  pupils  who  attended  over  180  days 5,377 

Number  not  absent  during  their  enrollment 1,431 

Percent,  of  attendance 93 

The  superintendent  gives  a  synoptical  view  of  the  school  system  of  the  city,  from 
which  the  following  items  are  taken : 

The  pchools  are  governed  by  a  board  of  president  and  directors,  consisting  of  24  mem- 
bers, two  elected  m)m  each  ward  by  the  leg^  voters  thereof,  for  a  term  of  three  yeara, 
classified  in  such  a  manner  that  one-third  go  out  of  office  each  year.  They  have  abso- 
lute power  to  hold  and  control  all  the  real  estate  and  property  owned  and  used  for  public 
school  purposes;  to  build  school-houses,  establish  schools,  and  manage  the  same ;  to 
create  a  revenue  for  their  support,  by  levying  a  tax  not  exceeding  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  on  all  taxable  property  or  the  city.  These  directors  appoint  their  officers,  including 
president,  secretary,  superintendent^  attorney,  and  baili£^  annually. 

School  revenues  are  derived  from  four  sources :  1,  from  city  mill  tax,  which  may  be 
as  high  as  five  mills  on  a  dollar  of  taxable  prof»erty,  though  the  highest  hitherto  assessed 
is  four  mills ;  2,  from  rents  of  real  estate  donated  by  the  general  government  for  the 
schools;  3,  fiim  State  and  county  school  funds ;  4,  irregular  revenues  derived  firom  sale 
of  real  estate,  tuition  fees,  or  loans  made  by  the  board.  The  first  source  yields  now, 
at  four  mills,  over  $410,000;  the  second,  about  $50,000;  the  third,  $40,000;  total  from 
regular  sources,  $500,000. 

A  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  four  years  toward  regularity 
and  punctuality  oiattendance  in  the  public  schools.  Tardiness  has  steadily  decreased 
during  the  past  five  years,  so  that  from  26.5  per  cent,  it  has  now  diminished  to  11.16 
per  cent.  Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  school,  8,778  were  under  ten  years 
of  age ;  9,142  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen,  and  640  over  sixteen.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city  are  Germans,  and 
at  least  25  i>er  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  are  of  German  parentage. 
The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  demonstrated  the  necesssitv  of  more  school  accom- 
modations. The  present  crowded  condition  of  many  schools  shows  that  by  next  year 
many  applicants  must  be  rejected  for  want  of  room.  During  the  year  several  new 
school-houses  have  been  in  progress,  which  will  be  ready  some  time  in  the  first  half  of 
the  next  scholastic  year.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  board  to  change  the  four  old 
buildings,  and  adapt  them  to  the  graded  plan,  which  change  will  create  accommo- 
dations for  386  more  pupils,  and  make,  in  the  aggregate,  a  saving  of  $9,734  for  each 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  be  economy  tor  the  tax-payers  to  build  the  new 
style  of  school-houses,  even  were  thoy  to  be  burnt  down  once  in  ten  years,  in  prefer- 
ence to  using  the  old  style,  arranged  upon  the  plan  of  large  study  and  small  recitation 
rooms. 

THE  EVENING  SCHOOLS, 

twelve  in  number,  were  kept  for  a  period  of  sixteen  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  $6  40  per 
pupil;  the  average  number  belonging  being  1,191.  Of  the  total  number  enrolled,  viz.. 
2,134,  1,936  were  boys,  and  198  were  girls.  The  total  expenses  were  $7,621  66;  of 
which  some  $6,279  50  were  expended  for  teachers'  salaries.  At  the  close  of  the  term 
diplomas  wore  awarded  to  230  pupils  for  *'  punctual  attendance,  dilligence  in  study, 
and  correct  deportment." 

INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMAN 

has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  since  the  year  lfl64,  whenever  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  German  descent,  viz.,  100,  should  be  in  attendance.  During  the  year 
1867-'6d  this  course  was  pursued  in  14  schools,  2,476  pupils  having  received  instruction^ 
in  German.  The  number  of  teachers  in  this  branch  was  17.  The  main  motive  for 
introducing  this  study  into  the  public  schools  is  to  render  them  equally  available  to 
the  German  as  to  the  native  Ammcan.  American  children  are  allowed  to  study  Ger- 
man after  they  have  advanced  sufficiently  in  their  English  studies  to  warrant  that 
they  have  the  requisite  maturity  of  mind.  From  vear  to  year  the  system  improves  in 
regularity  of  classification  and  gradation,  its  interterence  with  the  English  approaches 
its  minimum,  and  thoroughness  of  instruction  increases. 

The  five  schools  for  colored  children  are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  that  class, 
but  when  they  shall  have  been  removed,  as  is  contemplated,  to  larger  and  better 
adapted  bulldmgB,  they  will  supply  sufficient  accommodation  tor  them  all.    Punctu- 
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ality  and  regnlarity  of  attendance  in  these  schooli  have  been  secured  to  a  greater 
degree  than  previooBly,  while  in  other  fespeeta  their  progress  is  good. 

THB  KOBMAL  SCHOOL, 

ainee  its  commencement  in  October,  1857,  has  graduated  189  pupils,  of  whom  130  are 
at  preeent  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The  report  of  the  principal, 
Anna  C.  Braekett,  states  that  it  is  intended  hereafter  to  graduate  two  classes  per 
annum,  in  order  to  supply,  if  possible,  the  demand  of  the  schools.  The  two  classes 
which  naduated  the  present  year  numbered,  one  8,  the  other  24.  Graduates  of  the 
Idgfk  acmool  and  teachers  of  some  experience  are  admitted^  after  passing  the  requisite 
examination,  to  advanced  standing,  so  as  to  graduate  in  six  months.     The  number  of 

Snpils  connected  with  the  school  during  the  vear  is  104 ;  average  number  belonging, 
9.  The  report  of  the  principal  considers,  at  length,  the  advisability  of  adopting  the 
plan  of  object  teaching;  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  though  advantageous  in  the 
edneation  of  pupils  in  primary  schools,  its  application  to  the  eiuucation  of  older  pupils 
is  not  dedrable.  Th&  course  of  study  comprises  the  fundamental,  and  higher  Engli^ 
bramdiesy  with  the  Latin  language,  and  calisthenic  exercises. 

THB  HIQH  SCHOOL, 

from  the  report  of  its  principal,  H.  H.  Morgan,  esq.,  for  the  year  1867-^68,  has  had  an 
attendance  during  the  jestr  of  95.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  attendfmce  tms  year  is  one-sixth  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year. 
The  graduating  class  numbered  37,  a  large  increase  over  the  previous  year.  Pupils, 
vpon  admission  are  required  to  be  at  least  twelve  yeiffs  of  age,  and  to  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  History  of  the  United  States,  erammar,  geogn^hy,  and  spelling. 
At  present  the  school  is  more  than  ftdl  with  360  pupus,  an  average  of  40  to  each  teacher, 
but  the  proposed  addition  of  new  rooms,  during  the  coining  year,  will  increase  the 
acoommodations  so  as  to  admit  firdm  90  to  120  more  pupils.  Thexsourse.of  study  is 
intended  to  occupy  four  years.  There  are  two  courses  open  to  the  choice  of  the  pupil, 
the  general  and  the  classical— differing  only  in  the  substitution  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages for  the  fuller  mathematical  course,  and  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 

THB  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRABT 

contains  a  collection  of  11,592  carefullv  selected  volumes,  the  value  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  $22,156  50.  An  interestinff  met  connected  with  the  library  is  that  it  is 
resorted  to  by  a  laree  number  of  youtns  who  have  left  school.  A  record  kept  for  tho 
month  of  January,  1868,  showed  that  1,137  books  were  taken  from  'it  by  former  pupils. 
Tlie  number  of  volumes  received  by  district  school  pupils  was  1,654;  high  school 
pupils,  787. 

THB  PRESS  A  "raACHER. 

Report  of  T.  A.  Parker,  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Missouri,  1870,  says : 
''  In  an  important  sense  the  press  is  the  school  teacher  of  the  people,  and  heats  the 
same  relation  to  the  adult  intellect  of  the  nation  that  the  text-book  does  to  the  juve- 
nile. It  utters  a  varied  eloquence.  It  is  generally  on  the  side  of  the  true^  the  good, 
and  the  just,  and  opposes  falsehood,  vice,  and  injustice.  It  is  the  parent  of  American 
hterature  in  its  genmne  national  aspect,  fmd  from  its  virile  loins  have  sprung  the  pro- 
ductlTe  g^rms  Timich  grow  and  ripen  into  the  enduring  forms  of  books.  As  it  speaks 
to  thousands  where  the  pulpit  and  the  book  s^eak  to  hundreds,  it  is  the  fittest,  as  well 
as  the  strongest,  defense  of  free  education  against  all  opposition.  Like  the  miraculous 
canopy  of  Parebanon,  in  the  tales  of  enchantment,  it  can  be  extended  over  the  oonti- 
nenty  or,  if  necessary,  it  can  gather  itself  u^  to  shelter  the  tiniest  school-house  in  the 
8tate.  Although  inviting  free  and  unrestricted  discussion  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  we  believe  the  press  to  be  so  wedded  to  the  free  school  that,  if  seri- 
ously threatened,  it  would  turn  upon  the  assailant  a  concentrated  fire  tenfold  hotter 
than  the  streaming  flames  from  embattled  artillery.'' 

9  KXCBSSTTT  OF  BDUCATION  TO  THB  6TATB  AND  THB  ■  COMMUNITY. . 

The  man  who  is  controlled  by  a  detestable  self-interest,  which  takes  on  opposition 
to  the  public  school  because  he  is  called  on  to  help  support  it ;  or  the  one  who  is  gov- 
erned by  a  foolish  pride  aoalnst  the  social  equality  of  the  public  school ;  or,  worse 
stilly  the  poor  bigot  who  \ma  his  eyes  in  holy  horror  and  protests  against  the  publio 
iehool  because  it  cannot  be  directed  by  his  **  church ; "  all  these  do  not  and  cannot  un- 
deistand  the  necessity  of  urfi^g  forward  this  great  interest — of  the  education  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  i>eople.  Gentlemen  of  the  ancient  days  of  yore, 
Uiere  are  some  objects  of  hiffher  consideration  than  your  money,  your  pride,  or  even 
your  church.    One  is  the  safety,  prosperity,  and  peaceful  government  ot  thLET  common 
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wealth.  Its  safety  is tsonditioned  upon  geneialinteU^seiiOB;  its  prosperity  upon  genera] 
confidence;  its  peaoeftd  fneyermnent  upon  both  these,  oontrolled  by  general  virtae 
Beyond  this  is  another  object  of  hieh  consideration — the  social  well-being  of  any  giTCD 
commnnity — ^and  this  is  dependent  apon  the  sain«  condition  as  the  oommonwealtii. 
Beyond  even  this  is  the  inaividaal— tne  child — for  whom  is  all  this  array  of  power 
and  expenditure  of  means.  Ton  are  so  related  to  him  that  yon  are  affseted  by  his  Mt. 
His  claim  to  knowledge  is  one  consequence,  at  least,  of  his  relation  to  yoa.  His  is  • 
sovereignty  of  demand,  abstractly  considered^  even  higher  than  that  of  tbe  oommii* 
nity  or  that  of  the  eommonwealth.  Should  his  Me  be  TicioaB  and  orhninal,  the  alati»* 
tics  of  the  State  treasuir  will  show  how  it  affects  yoa.  It  beoomes  yoor  interetl  to 
help  him  to  Join  one  of  the  two  grand  armies  of  labor— that  of  mosole  or  that  of  miod; 
and  fom  the  multiplication  of  his  personal  ii^nenoe  confirm  yov  in  the  eD^ofmaoi 
of  your  money,  your  pride,  or  your  ohtiroh. 

I  believe  in  the  di'nnitv  of  the  teacher's  work,  as  I  do  in  the  indestmetiU^  eifecit 
he  produoes.  It  is  one  of  special  consecration.  It  is  better  raised  as  we  aee  moM  and 
more  dearly  the  measureless  possibilities  of  our  nature  in  childhood.  It  is  an  office  of 
high  responsibility ;  for,  next  to  the  duty  of  saving,  it  is  the  office  of  leading  out  the 
souL  **  One  of  the  surest  signs,"  says  Mr.  Channinff,  **  of  the  regeaeratioa  of  socdetj, 
will  be  the  elevation  of  teadiing  to  the  highest  ras3k  in  the  community." 

Table  of  statkticdl  details  of  ecliooU  inMUsaurij  fnm  ike  report  of  18C8. 
Hon.  T.  A.  Pabkkb,  stq^erkUendrnt  puit>Uo  icMU,  Jtgenfm  City, 

COUUTT  SUPEBIKTEirDBNTS. 


County. 

Name. 

Foetoffloei 

Adair 

T.T.Bennia • 

Kirksville. 

Andrew  «•.««•••••••••.•• 

Aftvannah. 

Atchison  ...••••...••.... 

E.L.  Clark 

Rockport 
Mexico. 

Audrian.  .....•••.... .... 

Rben  Farringtoo.  .••.••  ••.••••... 

Barry 

A.  J.  Stewart 

Cassville. 

Barton...... ...... ...... 

J.  A.  Albright 

Lamar. 

Bates 

8.B.Allison 

Butler. 

Benton......  ....•••..... 

William  J.  Shirk 

J.  H.  Sample 

Warsaw. 

Bullinfirer 

Greene. 

^U.M«U|^VM.       ............... 

Boone. • 

C.  W.  Masterson 

Columbia. 

Buchanan 

£.B.Neely 

St.  Joseph. 
Poplar  BlufEl 
Kingston. 
Fulton. 

Butler 

J.J.Hise 

Caldwell 

H.Mafee 

Callaway 

T.H.Russel 

Camden* ...... ...... .... 

John  Welch 

James  H.  Kerr.  •.•..••.••.. ..---. 

T4nn  Creek. 

Cape  Giraideaa. ..•.•.... 

Jackson. 

Carrol  ..— 

R.  A.  Williams.... 

Carrolton. 

Carter 

Amos  P.  Holland -.•••.• ...... .... 

Cass 

C.  F.  Spray 

HarriRonvillo. 

Cedar 

J.  T,  Farris 

Stockton. 

Chariton ..•••.... 

Alfred  Mann............. ........ 

Keytesville. 
Clark. 

Christian 

J.R.  Vaughn 

Clarke 

C. H. Carothers 

Waterloo. 

Clay 

G^eonre  Huirhes  ...... - 

Liberty. 
Plattsburg. 
Jefferson  City. 
Boonville. 

Clinton 

A.K.rorter 

Cole 

Fred.  Rowe 

Cooper  .....•..•••.••.... 

William  A.  Smilov .. 

Crawford 

William  Adair 

Steel  ville. 

Dade 

William  C.Wftst 

Greenfield. 

Buffalo. 

Daviess 

S.  P.  Howell 

Gallatin. 

DeKalb 

A.  K.  Pntnam 

Maysville. 
Dent. 

Dent 

S.  G.Blake 

Douglas.  ••...•.....• .... 

Vera  Cruz. 

Dunklin 

Kennett. 

Franklin 

Felix  Bandisin. 

Union. 

Gasconade  ...... 

J.  D.  Howard  ...... ...... .... .... 

Hermann* 

Gentry 

Greene..^ 

J.  B.  Twist 

J.R.  Miller 

Albany. 

Springfield. 

Trenton. 

Grundy  

J.E.Vertrees 
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namsoii 

Heniy 

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard 

HoweU a. 

Iron 

Jaekson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Knox 

Laclede 

La£aiyette 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

linn.. , 

LiTingston 

McDonald 

Macon 

Madison 

Mariee 

Marion 

Mercer 

MiUer 

Missiseippi 

Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

New  Madrid 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Oregon 

Osage. ........... 

Ozark 

Pemiscot 

Perry ............. 

Pettis 

Plielps 

Pike 

Platte 

PoUt 

Patnam 

Pulaski 

BaUs 

Bandolph 

Bay-... 

R^nolds 

"Biylej 

St.  Charles 

St.  Francois 

St.  Clair 

JSt  Genevieve..-.. 

St.  Loois 

Saane 

Schnyler , 

Scotland 

Scott 


Shelhy... 
Stoddard. 


T.J.  Freeman 

Mat.  Zener , 

J.Whitaker 

8.Blanchu^ 

Thomas  0.  Deartherago 

J.B.CoUin8 

J.  Markbam , 

D.J.CaldweU 

W.J.Sieber 

Mark  Jennings 

M.H.  Smith 

D.E.8hartel 

Daniel  Matthias 

O.K.  Smith - 

William N.  Davis....... 

Frank  Wilcox 

James  M.  McLean 

E.D.Seward 

J.D.Roberto 

J.  C.  Samson 

W.G.Walker 

Daniel  Peterson 

Allan  L.  McQregor 

John  W.Ayers 

Charles  E.  Minter , 

J.F.Hammond 

George  Whitcomb , 

R.  L.  Galbreath 

A.  E.  Gore 

John  C.Ellis 

T.TumbuU 

T.J.  O.Morrison 

J.C.Geyer 

S.C.McClusky 

W.T.Shares 

J.N.Clark 

John  Jack 


A.  G.  Abemathy 

A.  J.  Sampson 

C.P.Walker 

S.F.  Murray 

T.A.Himeod 

J.A.Race 

H.L.  Phillips 

J.J.lVret 

G.  H.  Langhlln 

G.F.Rothwell 

J.A.Seabo 

Sev.A.Tharp 

W.C.Webb 

Charles  Beckington. 

James  Kendall 

Emmerson  Babber . . 

C.C.Kerlagon 

A.W.Murphy 

V.  Bierbower 

F.T.Hnghes 

J.  E.  Stockton 

J.B.Holden 

James  Morris 

E.  P.  Bnrlingame  .... 
B.B.  Allan 


Ufi 


Bethany. 

Clinton. 

Hermitage. 

Oregon. 

Fayette. 

West  Plains. 

IrontoQ. 

Independence. 

Carthage. 

Hillsboro. 

Warrensburg. 

Edina. 

Lebanon. 

Lexington. 

Mount  Vernon. 

MonticeUo. 

Troy. 

Linnens. 

Chillicothe. 

Pineville. 

Macon  City. 

Fredericktown. 

Vienna. 

Palmyra. 

Princeton. 

Tnscnmbia. 

Charleston. 

California. 

Paris. 

DanviUe. 

Versailles. 

New  Madrid. 

Neosho. 

Marysville. 

Alton. 

Linn. 

GainsviUe. 

Gayoso. 

Perryyille. 

Sedalia. 

RoUa. 

Bowling  Greene. 

Platte  City. 

Bolivar. 

Unionville. 

Waynesville. 

New  London. 

Hnntsville. 

Richmond. 

Centerville. 

Doniphan. 

St.  Cnarles. 

Farmington. 

Osceola. 

St.  Genevieve. 

St.  Louis. 

Marshal. 

Lancaster. 

Memphis. 

Commerce. 

Eminence. 

ShelbyviUe. 

Bloon^eld. 
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County. 

Name. 

Post  office. 

Stone ................... 

8.R.  Wright 

D.L.  Hinckley 

Galen  A. 

Sullivan 

Milan. 

Taney 

M.  Clifford 

Forsyth. 
Houston. 

4t  ■uavj     •....•    ............ 

Texas 

S.  G.  Forrester 

Vernon  -  ......  ..--. 

8.  H.  Thompson 

Little  Osage. 
Warrentou. 

Warren 

C.H.  Burger 

Washington 

T.8.Love 

Potosi. 

Wayne  .'^-- 

A.W.Bark8 

Greenville 

Webster 

H.E.Phelp8 

Marshfield 

Worth 

W.J.Gibson 

Grant  City. 
Hartville. 

Wright 

W,S.Pope , 

Statiatioal  details  in  Missouri. 


Comities. 


Andrew 

Adair 

Atchison 

Audrain 

Barry 

Uatos 

Barton . 

Benton 

Bollenger 

Boone 

Buchanan  

Butler 

Oaldwell 

Callaway 

Campden-.. 

Capo  Crirardeau . 

Carroll..... 

Carter 

Caas 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Col© 

Cooper 

Crawford 

I>ado 

Dallas 

Daviess 

DeKalb 

Dent 

Dougka 

Dunklin 

»anklin 

Gasconade 

G«ntry 

Greene 

Grundy 

llarriaoa 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard 

HoweU 

Iron 

Jackson 

J'asper 


'WTiite. 


S 


2,59' 
2,236 
1,574 
1,661 
1.171 
2,363 
823 


1,336 

3,770 

5,021 

956 


3,067 
1,387 
3,013 
3,001 
270 
3, 010 
1,782 
3,567' 
1,236 
2,761 
2,650 
2,321 
2,232 
3,267 
1,433 
1,554 
1,529 
2,806 


1,308 

ms 

581 
4,264 
1,987 
2,393 
3,485 
2,443 
2,610 
2,489 
1,106 
2,030 
2,476 
721 
828 
6,112 
2,449 


2,246 
1, 971 
1,  506 
1,  580 
1,  128 
2,132 
760 


1,210 
3,553 
5,  533 

857 


2,623 

1.  293 
2,761 
2,659 

261 
2,627 
1,542 
3,089 
1, 135 

2,  675 
2, 368 
9,077 
1,953 
2,645 
1,309 
1,401 
1, 595 
2,460 


1, 115 

726 

478 

3,  905 

1.1 

2,268 

3,344 

2,292 

2,508 

2,227 

1,009 

1,735 

2,192 

726 

736 

5,100 

2,397 


Colored. 


47 
16 

8 
153 

9 
1. 

5 


432 
365 

7 


452 

36 

240 

151 


71 
30 

544 
43 
75 

1G9 

11 

272 

534 
21 

51 


1 

1 

3 

200 

10 

8 

333 

41 

2 

59 

11 

43 

5S8 

5 

31 

352 

25 


31 
32 

174 
12 
14 
4 


5 
508 
370 


430 

3' 

224 

16; 


22 
55 


4 

1 

2 

295 

14 

12 

277 

30 

2 

57 

6 

24 

523 

5 

27 

433 

26 


-3 
H 


4,911 
4,255 
3.  095 
3,568 
2,320 
4,534 
1,592 
3,  98H 
2,556 
6,  259 
12, 189 
1,826 

3,  oa-^ 

6,571' 
2,715 
6,23*: 
5,  97.1 

5:)i 

5,763 
3,389 
7,688 
2,450 
5.592 
6,328 
4,643 
4,711 
6,940 
2,777 
3,029 
3. 169 
5.392 
3.768 
2,  578 
1,555 
1,064 
8,  734 
3,849 
4,699 
7,439 
4,812 
5,122 
5,403 
2, 13:- 

4,  IIL 
5,774 
1,447 
1.622 

12,057 
4,897 


In  public 
schoola. 


1,  930 
1,570 
1,  043 


1,569 

1.336 

431 

441 

1,377 

1,647 

743 

686 

1,848 

1,540 

3,160 

2,618 

197 

154 

363 

350 

1, 134 

8:J8 

618 

612 

1,002 

835 

1,618 

1,409 

52 

47 

2,251 

1,910 

589 

430 

2,015 

1,876 

685 

668 

1,878 

1,  869 

473 

407 

1,333 

1,243 

1.  345 

1,211 

2,tt05 

1,  732 

'sn 

276 

901 

763 

1,080 

93 

1,  716 

1,  578 

247 

238 

401 

376 

207 

157 

;J2 

15 

3,179 

1,701 

6(^5 

663 

1,903 

1.711 

1,  598 

1,359 

1, 263 

1,  i;«> 

2,000 

1,711 

1,413 

1,  515 

519 

456 

1,272 

1,086 

1,3:J9 

982 

164 

126 

383 

337 

2,984 

1,810 

1,723 

1.826 

In  private 
ficuoold. 


64 

76 

112 

61 

906 

158 

536 

666 

30 

30 

92 

74 

98 

72 

187 

157 

433 

179 

382 
216 
177 
140 
225 

55 
275 
140 

10 
249 

62 
3 


l.-i 

27 

49 
450 
186 

15 
301 

4 

12 
154 

27 
132 
202 


01 
294 

I 


301 

169 

14 

116 

224 

65 

272 

162 

7 

21 

54 
7 


20 

18 

31 
364 
131 

10 
989 

48 

8 

178 

19 
177 
150 


44 

205 


16 
41 
27 
3' 
59 
14 
105 
3- 
0: 
26 
48 
35 
52 
48 
55 
92 
28 
17 
63 
55 
22 
10 
3 

70 
3(i 
57 
54 
59 
74 
52 

2:j 

35 

46 
6 

15 
90 
>65 


Monthly 

salary. 


23944 


$34  00 
25  T7 
36  IB 
33  85 


301  40 


00 
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30  IT7 
33  75 

31  00 
33  43 
31  00 

35  13 
21  60 

24  50 

28  eo 

23  Gd 
33  00 

29  ea 

90  00 
40  00 
93  90 
33  55 

25  00 
25  21 
44  33 

63  30  00 
00  40  00 

36  50 
96  60 
99  00 
95  00 
25  50 
99  50 
19  70 


34  00 
37  63 

35  75 


48  27  44 


27  50 


12  96  00 


91  20 
30  50 
23  00 

33  45 

34  55 
66  20  66 
00  39  40 
92  43  00 
731  31  69 
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CHILDREN. 

TEACHEB8. 

Cotmtios. 

White. 

Colored. 

.9 

1 

Inpnblio 
schools. 

In  private 
Bfthofflii 

^ 

, 

Monthly 
salary. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ph 

JcAnon 

2,997 

8,719 
1,765 
3,744 

8,569 
3,991 
8,060 
1,790 
3,490 

143 
997 
37 
31 
717 

181 

302 

49 

36 

737 

5.831 
8,946 
4.865 
3,552 
8.618 
4,706 
5.634 
Si,  798 
5,447 
6,099 
9.159 
8,394 
8,374 
9,079 
7,882 
4.305 
3,%6 
1,938 
5.506 
6.870 
4,737 
3,963 
2,723 
5,354 
4.526 
1,504 
4,370 

664 
3,843 

653 
6,139 
3.963 
8,057 
6.775 
5.049 
1,999 
4.230 
4,178 
5^399 

714 
1.697 
1,855^ 
6,451 
3,654 
3,550 
3,082 
98,626 
7.721 
3,440 
4.325 
1,660 

845 
3,899 
3.407 

80G 
3.819 
1,145 
9.606 
3,037 
3.882 
3,640 
9,554 
3.754 
1.997 
8,339 

644 
9,933 
1,908 

40 
1,560 
1,436 
1.610 
1.586 
1,979 
1,774 

90 

545 
8,563 
1,606 

32 
1,400 
1.909 
1,366 
1.388 
1,676 
1,616 

89 
3,018 

11 

40 
139 
940 

36 
193 
906 

53 
83 
44 
31 

47 

21 

48 
65 
53 
10 
90 
19 
17 
45 
58 
37 

7 
53 
63 
69 
36 
14 
96 
73 

8 
41 
19 
41 

6 
61 
94 
54 
60 
60 
11 
33 
45 
50 
68 
17 
10 
45 
91 
39 
16 
106 
69 
33 
44 
94 

5 
44 
95 
10 
51 
19 
19 
45 
38 
36 
87 
41 
84 
34 

13 
45 
47 
10 
85 
14 
89 
88 
37 
41 

3 
41 
11 
15 
35 
16 
12 

2 
12 
42 
28 
12 

6 
13 
46 

7 
11 

"12 

2 

31 

29 

30 

10 

30 

9 

17 

94 

16 

94 

7 

3 

97 

7 

rl 

399 
95 
92 
31 
6 

148  00 
45  00 
38  95 

137  00 
34  SO 
87  50 

■T^^ntflo . 

Knox 

LKl0de 

l^ahrfiUft 

490 

185 
24 

106 
01 
19 
81 

160 
8 

351 

822 
98 

195 
96 
95 
80 

103 
9 

58  44 

40  00 
39  50 
39  05 
39  00 

43  95 
36  33 

41  SO 
35  00 
35  0(^ 

44  89 
39  75 
3136 

39  07 
30  00 

Lftwronoe  ....^.... 

Lewis 

9,761 
8,786 
9,742 
8.909 
1,180 
4,033 
1.836 

8,496 
9^489 
8,476 
8,754 
954 
3,998 
1,110 

386 
947 
191 
925 
5 
915 
19 

991 
966 
108 
918 
13 
918 
9 

99  00 

r^wKihi  ..,.T 

97  81 

T^im , , 

97  00 

T^Thuntoo  . , .  -r  r . « -f  - 

39  SO 

Yf  Pimald , , 

95  00 

Hft^Mm  .  .-T ,   .T 

38  00 

Mi41w>n*.. 

97  48 

VjMi««  .....  n  r  , . 

90  00 

MtfioQ 

3,189 
8,154 
1,686 

3,851 
9,117 
1,530 

403 
23 
39 

439 
11 
41 

i.m 

1.048 
776 

884 
979 
655 

33  99 

Utneti 

* 

99  90 

HiUer 

83 

96 

98  50 

VMlitMIl' 

8;  639 
3,090 
i;995 
1.835 
1,079 
8,654 
8,490 

749 
8,847 

453 
1,90^ 

315 
2,820 
8,079 
3,367 
3,817 
9,535 
1,098 
8,141 
1,974 
9,547 

9,503 
9,843 
1,978 
1,833 

983 
9.549 
9,076 

755 
8,059 

410 
1.763 

965 
9.634 
1,811 
3,291 
3,007 
9,497 

954 
8.08S 
1,882 
8,285 
8,911 

816 

922 
8,818 

988 

130 

371 

88 

14 

134 
357 
951 
165 
990 
63 
16 

1,937 
2,918 
1.992 
1,049 
391 
1,068 
1.442 

1,190 
1.961 
1.260 
1.111 
319 
1.019 
1,964 

161 
89 

180 
49 

179 
71 

179 
30 

39  41 

43  65 
49  59 
34  52 

38  88 

39  20 
36  77 
30  00 

34  46 

95  33 
36  00 
45  00 
51  18 
33  11 
47  13 
54  98 
32  87 
97  47 
99  96 
49  91 

49  00 

44  49 

96  34 
93  71 

50  60 

35  00 
43  00 
47  34 

30  75 

HfOOrOO      ...r.««TrrTT 

35  80 

Mootgomery 

34  79 
33  64 

Kew  Madrid 

39  50 

Kovtoo  ............ 

56 
65 

53 
65 

97  50 

KodAWSTt 

97  47 

Qrcym 

OtSr^' .. 

33 

'"89 

40 

394 

32 

615 

968 

42 

10 

"165 

282 

349 

7 

3 

943 

38 

1 

55 

33 

984 

41 

675 

983 

45 

7 

1 

157 

245 

323 

3 

2 

942 

762 

414 

1,096 

102 

1.831 

501 

1,885 

1,367 

1,809 

234 

349 

552 

1.575 

2,590 

332 

56 

1,394 

574 
314 

801 

76 

1,687 

434 

1,819 

1,208 

1,785 

162 

316 

456 

9,181 

9,032 

288 

55 

1,117 

196 

99 

30  55 

0^:::;;:.. 

IVCTV 

47 

41 

90 

309 

427 

165 

944 

131 

5 

60 

90 

367 

104 

50 

94 

95 

151 

509 

147 

944 

100 

16 

70 

79 

535 

115 

96  00 

PemlMot 

90  00 

PettiaR 

38  00 

PbihM 

27  50 

POte 

43  00 

V\Mtt6       

38  75 

Polk^ 

97  39 

Pnlatki** 

17  50 

PqtYtft>^ft 

91  18 

PfiUff  n  . . 

30  87 

34  00 

■Rut  ....-- 

34  63 

l^ernoldt 

19  00 

KiDler 

99  50 

£a5«ii......... 

904 

119 

41  57 

Rt  riair  

30  00 

St.  Francois 

SLGeneTieve 

8t.  Louis 

1,770 

1,506 

45,653 

3,344 

1.766 

9,141 

895 

428 

1,864 

1,721 

430 

1,857 

1,396 

46,933 

3.083 

1.671 

3,132 

692 

414 

1,748 

1,666 

374 

100 

47 

2,338 

602 

2 

35 

41 

1 

156 

12 

2 

93 
43 

2,802 

632 

1 

28 

32 

2 

131 

6 

752 

613 

15.229 

1,653 

1,229 

1.898 

187 

546 

475 

14,253 

1,385 

1.164 

1,673 

117 

89 

56 

8,855 

174 

42 
53 

8,847 
946 

97  50 
99  03 

Saline 

50  11 

34  33 

35  85 
43  50 

49  90 

Kcbajler 

96  00 

<%<vrt]uid  . 

967 
65 
40 

166 

90 

1 

983 
63 
160 
902 
90 

90  5 

SooU 

30  00 

Sielby 

1,154 

497 

11 

1,041 

496 

6 

40 

**"'4 
33 
9 

7 
16 

8 
19 

9 
11 
91 

4 

39  95 

95  00 
97  56 
31  29 
25  00 
30  00 
41  00 
41  00 
41  68 
30  63 
34  31 
33  04 

96  66 

30  17 

8v4n«r4  .r 

SloiM 

96  95 

^^nllivaa 

94  95 

613 
1,430 
1,568 
1,907 
1,701 
1,318 
1,833 
1,038 
1«100 

519 
1,153 
1.423 
1,681 
1,724 
1.195 
1,818 

960 
1.827 

6 
11 
29 
152 
100 
20 
47 

7 
12 
17 
142 
113 
21 
36 

155 

180 

1,038 

1,086 

•710 

559 

1,906 

671 

697 

96  4;, 

JLmMtVJ  .............. 

Texas 

116 
998 
887 
701 
431 
1,072 
679 
fil3 

331 
95 
119 
920 
60 
94 
46 

984 
92 
83 

937 

66 

98 

-  «f 

17  50 

Vcthod  ............ 

33  00 

"Warren -. 

31  00 

'Washington 

Wayne. ............ 

33  60 
25  00 

Weoster 

31  50 

ll^ogth          

94  38 

Wright 

10 

15 

90  00 

Total 

584,096 

133,243 

116,484 

4.615 

2,531 

38  60 

99  81 

•  Four  totmships  not  reported. 
i  Oao  township  not  reported. 
*"  Kight  towDsoips  not  reported. 


t  Seren  toTmships  not  reported.  J  Three  townships  not  reputed, 
n  One  township  not  reported.  if  Foor  townalilpe  not  reported 
tr  Nine  townships  not  reported     tl  ^oven  townships  not  rep'ted 
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NEBRASKA. 

Hon.  S.  D.  Seals,  superintendent  qf  public  instruction,  Lincoln. 

This  Bareaa  haying  failed  in  many  and  repeated  efforts  to  proenre  an  edacational 
r^[>ort,  no  statement  of  the  condition  of  schools  in  Nebraska  can  be  presented. 

As  in  the  case  of  Arizona  Territory,  no  reply  has  been  received  to  any  of  the  oom- 
mnnications  which  have  been  addressed  to  persons  supposed  to  be  interested  in  edaca- 
tional matters. 


XSTABA. 


Foorth  annual  report,  for  the  year  1868;  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Fisher,  superintendent. 

Notwithstandinff  the  peculiar  disadvantoges  incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  mineral 
country,  public  schools,  mainlv  free,  are  established  in  every  populous  district,  and 
during  the  past  two  years  have  been  taught  for  a  greater  average  number  of  months,  with 
one  or  two  possible  exceptions,  at  a  greater  expense  per  census  child,  by  teachers  em- 
ployed at  a  larger  average  salary,  than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  The  average 
length  of  time  during  which  public  schools  were  maintained  in  the  State  during  the 
past  year,  was  7.28  months.  The  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  is:  males, 
|157  41;  females,  $107  2a  The  amount  of  the  State  school  fund  in  1868  was  $23,000. 
The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  **  all  proceeds  of  lands  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Nevada  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged  for  eaucational  pur- 
poses, and  shall  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  fund  for  any  o&er  uses."  This  fund  is 
also  increased  by  all  tines  collected  under  the  i>enal  laws  of  the  State,  2  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  proceeds  of  toll  roads  and  bridges,  all  estates  that  may  escheat  to  the  State, 
and  5  per  cent,  of  proceeds  of  lands  sold  within  the  State  by  the  General  Government 
This  fund  can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages. 

BOABD  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  general  control  of  schools  is  vested  in  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, wno,  with  the  governor  and  State  surveyor,  form  a  board  of  public  instruction. 
The  governor  is  president  and  the  superintendent  is  secretary  of  this  body.  The  su- 
perintendent holds  office  for  four  years,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $2,000  yearly,  and  his 
traveling  expenses.  It  is  his  duty  to  apportion  State  moneys,  furnish  instruction  to 
school  officers,  and  visit  each  county  once  a  year.  County  affiors  are  managed  by  the 
county  superintendent,  who  is  elected  for  two  years. 

The  school  law  provides  that "  negroes,  Mongolians,  and  Indians  shall  not  be  admitted 
into  the  public  scnools;  but  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  district  may  establish  a  sep- 
arate school  for  their  education^  and  use  the  public-school  funds  for  support  of  the 
same."  This  interdict  mainly  affects  the  nejgro  race,  since  neither  Mongolia  nor  Indian 
children,  except  a  few  living  in  white  families,  manifest  any  desire  to  attend  the  public 
schools,  and,  there  being  but  few  colored  people  in  any  sinsle  locality,  the  permissive 
provision  is  practically  inoperative.  "But  one  colored  scnool  has  been  attunpted  in 
the  State  during  the  year,  and  it  was  soon  discontmued,  on  account  of  extraordinary 
expense.  As  few  of  the  colored  race  are  able  to  afford  private  tuition,  we  have  growing 
up  among  us  Juvenile  pariahs,  condemned  by  our  State  to  ignorance  and  its  att^idant 
vices.  We  believe  this  inhibition  unwise,  unjust,  and  unconstitutionaL" 
Amount  paid  for — 

Teachers'  sahiries $48,324  55 

Sites,  buildings,&c 16,774  42 

School  apparatus 87  47 

Contingent  expenses 7,243  67 

Total 72,430  11 

Amount  received  from — 

Balance  on  hand $7,785  85 

State  apportionment 14,440  61 

County  taxes 40,546  14 

District  taxes 16,148  54 

Miscellaneous  sources 2,298  74 

Kate  bills  and  subscriptions 3,604  53 

Total.o. 84,824  41 
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Nomber  of  children  in  the  State : 

Between  six  and  eighteen  years 3,293 

Attending  public  sdiools 1,661 

Attending  private  schools 496 

Not  attending;  any  school 642 

Mongolian  children 4 

KegTo  children 18 

Nomber  of  schools  in  the  State 39 

Nomber  of  school  districts 26 

Nomber  of  male  teachers 12 

Nomber  of  female  teachers 32 

Valoation  of  school-houses  and  fomitnre $39,331  41 

Valoationof  apparatus $263  87 

Yahiation  of  school  libraries $450  00 

List  qf  school  officers. 
Hon.  A.  N.  Fisher,  9upaintendcHt  of  public  %n$trueU<m,  Doffton, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Coonty. 


Name. 


Post  office. 


Chnichill... 

Dooglas 

Elko 

Esmeralda.. 
Homboldt . . 

Lander 

Lincoln.... 

Lyim 

Nye 

Ormsby .... 

Storey 

Washoe 

White  Pine. 


B.  G.  Dean 

W.  V.  Hudson , 

Ira  P.  Hole 

T.J.Negus 

F.  H.  Harmon  . 


J.  C.  Hazlett.... 
John  Power  ...., 
B.  B.  Parkinson  . 
J.  W.  Whitcher. 
A.  P.  Hitchcock. , 
H«8.Herrick.... 


Genoa. 

Mountain  Gity* 
Aurora. 
Golcondo. 
Austin. 

Dayton. 
Belmont. 
Carson. 
Virginia  City. 

Hamilton. 
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COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION,  215" 

NSW    HAMPSHIRi:. 

The  auDQal  report  for  1869  estimates  the  nnmher  of  children  in  the  State  betweea 
?(mr  and  foorteen  years  of  age  as  ahont  78,830.  The  number  attending  schools  wa* 
74^13;  decrease  for  the  year,  2,225.  The  number  not  attending  school  (imperfectly 
reported)  is  3,917 ;  increase  for  the  year,  689. 

There  were  2,480  pnblic  schools  in  the  State,  with  3,799  teachers,  521  of  whom  are  male 
and  2,432  female.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  during 
the  year  of  44,  and  a  decrease  of  33  in  the  number  of  female  teachers.  The  average 
wiges  (Xf  male  teachers  per  month  is  $36  09,  and  of  female  teachers  $20  71.  The  num- 
ber who  have  taught  the  same  school  two  or  more  successive  terms  is  965,  being  an 
increase  for  the  year  of  342. 

The  estimated  value  of  school  property  was  $1,411,650  50,  being  an  increase  of 
$364,438  34.  The  amount  raised  by  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  was  ^15,738  86,  being 
an  increase  for  the  year  of  $33,132  28,  and  $66,331  82  beyond  the  sum  required  by  law. 
The  total  amount  expended  for  schools,  exclusive  of  school-committees'  compensation, 
was  $372,218  77,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $38,753  15,  making  the  average  amount  for 
each  scholar  $4  96.  Compensation  of  school  committee,  $11,270  33.  Number  of  visits 
made  by  them,  13,805» 

The  average  school  term  is  reported  as  increasing  in  length,  and  is  now  (1869)  eighteen 
and  one-fourth  weeks,  the  average  for  1868  being  a  week  and  a  half  longer  than  that  for 
1867.  The  number  of  school-houses  reported  unfit  for  use  is  422,  or  not  quite  19  per  cent., 
being  a  decrease  for  the  year  of  5.  The  average  attendance  of  registered  pupils  is  improv- 
ing, and  IB  now  about  70  per  cent.  But  30  per  cent,  is  too  much  to  throw  away  upon  irreg- 
ular attendance.  It  is  thought  that  the  true  remedy  for  the  trouble  is  in  having  pro- 
fessionally educated  teachers,  who  will  know  how  to  make  the  schools  attractive  to  tho 
children.  The  truant  law  is  **  pretty  nearly  a  dead  letter,''  since  the  several  towns  are 
merely  x>ermitted  to  execute  its  provisions  by  enacting  by-laws.  It  is  thought  that,  by 
trained  and  skillfid  teachers,  it  would  be  possible  ^^  so  to  teach  and  manage  a  school 
that  attendance  upon  it  shall  be  felt  by  the  child  to  be  a  delight  as  well  as  a  duty;" 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  State  will  not  much  longer  be  without  a  normal  school.  For 
tome  years,  until  recently,  the  teachers  of  New  ^unpehire  have  been  nearly  devoid  of 
means  of  prolisssional  culture,  but  now  this  want  is  partially  supplied  by  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  Tolnntary  associated  effort  and  by  institutes. 

There  are  reported  eleven  county  educational  associationB,  each  of  which  meets  two 
or  three  times  a  year  hi  the  county.  Teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  the  several 
counties  since  the  act  passed  by  the  legislature  appropriating  money  to  defray  expenses. 


Four  were  held  in  the  fall  and  two  in  the  spring,  1869,  with  generally  a  good  attendance, 
"■  Thebesf     •        •  •-  


and  having  accomplished  much  good.  The  best  talent  that  could  be  ibnnd,  '^  either  in 
the  State  or  out  of  it,"  was  secured  for  the  instruction  of  the  institutes  in  the  best  modes 
of  common-school  instruction  and  management.  The  reestablishment  of  teachers'  insti- 
totes  in  this  State  '^is  the  retrieval  of  a  backward  and  downward  step— a  step  that  it 
ia  to  be  hoped  will  never  be  token  again." 

REPOBT  OF  JUNB,  1870. 

The  annual  report  to  the  June  session  of  the  lej^slature,  1070,  Hon.  A.  C.  Ilardy, 
superintendent,  is  Just  received,  and  gives  the  following  : 

Komber  of  schools  in  the  State 2,528 

Aggregate  number  of  children  attending  public  schools 35.475 

Average  attendance 52,190 

Number  between  4  and  14  years  of  age  not  attending  any  school 5,755 

Number  of  teachers  employed 3,489 

Gentlemen  teachers 624 

Lady  teachers 3,157 

Wages  per  month  of  gentlemen  teachers,  including  board $36  59 

Wages  per  month  of  lady  teachers,  including  board $21  62 

teachers'  institutes. 

Institutes  have  been  held  in  seven  different  counties  during  the  year,  which  were 
quite  as  successful  as  any  ever  held  in  the  State.  Working  in  a  field  where  the  very 
name  "  institute  "  aroused  prejudice  in  many  minds,  they  have  won  their  way  to  re- 
ceive the  commendation  of  all  classes  who  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  them. 
Their  design  was  twofold—to  improve  the  teachers  professionally  and  to  arouse  a 
Senerol  interest  in  the  cause  of  education. 

LECTURES. 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  awoken  an  interest  among  tho 
people  by  gratuitous  lectures  given  by  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State. 
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This  plan  originated  at  an  institute  meeting,  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  superin- 
tendent should  issue  circulars  appealing  to  every  influential  Mend  of  education  m  the 
State  to  aid  in  organizing  lectures  in  every  town  upon  educational  subjects^  by  con- 
tributing ftinds  or  lecturing  gratuitously.  The  result  was  that  between  forty  and 
fifty  lectures  were  given  during  the  year.  It  is  the  intention  to  perfect  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  coming  year,  so  that  a  lecture  shall  be  given  in  each  town  in  the  State. 

DECREASE  m  CHILDREN,  TEACHERS,   AND  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  number  of  school  districts  shows  a  slow  decrease  in  the  right  direction.  One  of 
the  great  evils  in  our  schools  is  the  excessive  number  of  districts,  thereby  creating 
many  very  small  schools  with  very  little  money,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  employ 
cheap  (f )  teachers  and  hold  short  terms  of  school.  Probably  one-half  the  schools  in 
the 'State  will  not  average  12  pupils ;  as,  including  the  city  and  village  schools,  the 
average  is  but  about  18. 

The  statistics  also  show  quite  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  scholars  attending  school 
during  the  past  year.  "We  can  account  for  this  in  only  one  way — a  gradual  decrease  of 
children  in  the  State.  This  fact  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  school 
districts. 

The  *'  average  attendance  "  shows  that  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  are  pres- 
ent throughout  the  term.  This  is  a  great  evil,  and  indicates  that  somethmg  is  wrong 
somewhere. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  of  310  "  different  persons  **  employed  as  teachers.  This  is 
a  cheering  indication,  and  it  is  ^^  a  consummation  devoutly  hoped  for  "  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  number  of  teachers  employed  and  the  number  of  schools  shall 
be  the  same.  Changing  teachers,  save  for  good  and  sufficient  reason,  is  usually  a  posi- 
tive loss  to  the  school.  There  has  been  a  slight  advance  in  wages.  When  we  pojjf 
more  we  shall  require  morCf  and  our  schools  wiU  caneequently  be  worth  more.  It  is 
simply  a  question  whether  an  investment  in  hraine  "  pays." 

Tnere  has  also  been  a  slight  decrease  of  "  teachers  teaching  for  the  first  time,"  and 
also  an  increase  of  the  number  '^  teaching  two  or  more  terms  in  the  same  school."  We 
find,  as  we  might  Justly  exj)ect,  a  very  perceptible  increase  of  teachers  who  have  at- 
tended teachers'  institutes.  With  the  opportunities  the  State  now  provides,  it  is  crim- 
inal on  the  part  of  teachers  to  neglect  the  advantages  of  institute  instruction. 

There  has  been  a  very  perceptible  decrease  in  the  "  amount  of  money  expended  for 
schools,"  and  also  in  the  '^  length  of  schools  in  weeks,"  which  arises,  in  a  great  meas- 
nre,  doubtless,  from  the  fact  that  this  is  the  year  when  the  "  dog  tax  "  is  not  available. 
What  a  pity  that  we  should  not  have  more  dogs,  or  be  able  to  tax  them  higher,  so  that 
we  might  be  able  to  educate  our  children  better  I 

We  are  glad  to  record  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of  "  school-houses  and  lots,"  and 
a  corresponding  decrease  of  houses  unfit  for  their  purpose.  It  is  hoped,  from  the  qnee- 
tions  in  the  new  registers,  to  obtain  hereafter  more  accurate  returns  in  this  respect. 

The  "  amount  expendea  on  each  scholar  "  the  last  year  was  only  $4  87.  This  sum  is 
altogether  too  small.  It  should  be  double  what  it  now  is,  in  Justice  to  the  children 
who  are  so  soon  to  become  the  men  and  women  of  our  State.  No  interest  demands  so 
imperatively  the  generous  nurture  of  the  State  as  the  education  of  its  future  citizens. 

HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OP  LEARNING. 

In  response  to  circulars  of  inquiry  sent  by  the  superintendent  to  all  persons  in  charge 
of  educational  institutions  in  the  State  whose  address  ho  could  obtain,  information  was 
furnished  him  respecting  twenty-four  different  institutions  of  learning.  In  addition 
to  these  it  is  believed  there  are  many  still  unrepresented,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  will 
be  reiKjrted  next  year. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Hanover ;  incorporated  December  13, 1769 ;  president.  Rev.  Asa  Dodge 
Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The  institution  embraces  an  academical,  a  medical,  a  scientific,  an 
agricultural,  and  an  engineering  department.  The  academical  or  claaucal  department 
is  the  oldest.  The  medical  department  was  established  in  1798,  and  the  scientific  depart- 
ment, known  as  the  Chandler  Scientific  School,  in  July,  1852 ;  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment, or  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  in  1868; 
and  the  department  of  engineering,  called  the  Thayer  School  of  Engineering,  though 
endowed,  has  not  yet  been  put  into  operation.  The  endowment  of  all  the  depart- 
ments, excluding  buildinffs,  libraries,  apparatus,  &o.,  is  not  fey:  from  $300,000.  The 
number  of  alumni  is  as  follows : 

Academical  department ,.  3.615 

Medical  department 1,141 

Scientific  department 144 

Total 4,900 
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The  number  of  stadents  by  the  last  oatalogae,  in  the  different  departments,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Academical  department 287 

Medical  department 52 

Scientific  department 70 

Agricoltoral  department 7 

Total : 416 

The  faculty  number  about  thirty-five. 

CHAXDLER  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT,  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

This  department  was  established  by  a  resolution  of  the  trustees,  in  acceptance  of 
the  sum  of  $50,000,  b^ueathed  to  them  in  trust  by  Abiel  Chandler,  late  of  Wal- 
pole,  and  formerly  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  object  and  scope  of  this  depart- 
ment, in  the  lan^^iage  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Chandler,  is  to  afford  instruction  '^in  the 
imictical  and  useful  arts  of  life,  comprised  cMefly  in  the  branches  of  mechanics  and 
civil  engineering,  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  machinery,  oarpentiy,  masonry, 
architecture,  and  drawing,  the  investigation  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  mate- 
rials employed  in  the  arts,  the  modem  languages  and  English  literature,  together  with 
book-keeping,  and  such  other  branches  of  Knowledge  as  may  best  qualify  young  per- 
sons for  tne  duties  and  employments  of  active  life.'' 

KEW  HAMPSHIRE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  ItfECHAKIC  ARTS. 

This  institution  was  organized  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Congress  in  the* grant 
appropriating  certain  lan&  for  industrial  schools,  and  was  incorporated  by  a  legisla- 
tive act  of  the  State  in  1866.  New  Hampshire  was  entitled  to  150,000  acres  of  land- 
scrip,  which  was  sold  in  1867  for  the  sum  of  $80,000  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  six 
per  cent.  State  bonds. 

The  general  government  of  the  college  is  vested  in  nine  trustees,  fiva  of  whom  are 
appointed  (one  from  each  councilor  district)  and  commissioned  by  the  Governor,  an^ 
roiu'  by  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College.  The  trustees  were  authorized  by  the  act 
of  incorporation  to  locate  the  institution  at  Hanover  in  connection  with  Dartmouth 
College. 

MANCHESTER. 

In  the  schools  of  Manchester,  during  1869, 78  different  teachers  were  employed — 10 
males  and  68  females.  Sixty-three  only  are  required  at  the  same  time,  but  the  changes 
which  took  place  req^uired  the  employment  of  the  larger  number. 

There  were  forty-six  different  day  schools,  one  high,  six  grammar,  ten  middle,  twenty 
primarv,  one  intermediate,  and  eight  ungraded  suburban  schools.  The  whole  number 
of  scholars  was  3,500.  The  average  attendance,  2,100.  The  high  school  graduated  last 
year  22  pupils. 

The  salaries  of  the  male  teachers  have  varied  firom  $800  to  (1,800,  the  princii>al  of 
the  high  school  only  receiving  $1,800,  and  two  principals  of  grammar  schools  receiving 
|lj500  each,  while  the  others  received  $1,100,  $1,200,  and  $1,300,  respectively.  The 
salaries  of  tne  females  were  from  $350  to  $800,  one  only  receiving  the  latter  sum.  In 
addition  to  these,  two  music  teachers  were  employed. 

There  were  three  evening  schools,  which  200  children  attended,  some  of  whom  being 
finable  to  read  or  speak  a  word  of  the  English  language,  the  employment  of  a  French 
teacher  was  necessary. 

The  expense  of  all  the  schools,  aside  from  repairs  of  school-houses,  was  $39,201  86. 

The  committee  say:  "We  are  constantly  having  our  best  teachers  picked  away  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  pay  more  than  we  do." 

To  supply  the  want  resulting  from  the  calling  away  of  teachers  a  training  school 
was  established,  not  a  distinct  locality  or  school-house  for  that  purpose,  but  a  plan 
which  should  secure  the  object.  They  have  provided  for  the  selection  of  young  ladies 
who  propose  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching,  and  who  are  willing  thus  to  be  employ- 
ed, and  have  placed  them,  without  compensation,  in  some  of  the  schools  with  old  and 
experienced  teachers,  to  acquire  experience.  Several  excellent  teachers  have  been  se- 
cwed  in  this  way. 

The  school  year  now  consists  of  three  terms,  two  of  twelve  and  one  of  sixteen  weeks, 
forty  Weeks  in  all. 

In  regard  to  the  attendance  of  teachers  at  the  State  and  county  meeting,  the  super- 
mtendent,  Hon.  J.  G.  Edgerly,  says :  "  If  a  teacher  cannot  spend  time  to  discuss  educa- 
tional questions,  to  attend  educational  meetings,  to  make  careful  preparation  out  of 
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school  for  the  labors  of  the  school-room,  another  shonld  be  found  yrho  is  not  so  much 
occupied,  and  who  is  not  content  to  teach  as  well  to-day  as  he  tansht  yesterday." 

Lessons  in  music,  by  instructors  emjiloyed  for  the  purpose,  have  been  given  in  every 
school  for  the  past  three  years,  and  it  is  now  a  regular  exercise,  the  same  as  arithmetio 
and  geography.  The  committee  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  branch  of  instruction  whiclv 
ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

The  superintendent  complains  of  the  course  of  study  pursued,  with  reference  to  gram- 
mar. He  says :  ''  How  vague  and  unsatisfebctory  the  iaeas  which  our  pupils  gain  from 
such  terms  as  auxiliary,  antecedent,  correlative,  coordinate,  proposiuon,  pKaBsive,  im- 
personal, Infinitivei  logical,  synopsis,  &c.''  He  says  that  more  oral  instruction  should 
be  given  and  time  devotea  to  practical  exercises  in  composition  and  conversation,  in 
learning  to  "  speak  and  write  the  language  correctly.''  **  Our  pupils  must  be  taught 
that  it  IS  important  to  acquire  a  good  use  of  language,  and  that  success  in  business 


does  not  depend  entirely  upon  mathematical  knowledge,  as  oftentimes  young  men 
fail  of  desirable  positions  on  account  of  the  misuse  of  their  mother  tongue.'' 

The  practical  exercises  in  learning  the  correct  use  of  language  should  commence 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  no  pupil  should  be  led  to  suppose  he  has  mastered  the  subject 
because  he  can  repeat  rules  like  the  following:  "A  noun  or  pronoun  used  for  explana- 
tion or  emphasis,  by  beinc  predicated  of  anomer,  or  put  in  opposition  with  another, 
must  be  in  the  same  case.''    The  system  is  wrong  an^  should  be  corrected. 
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The  annnal  report  for  the  year  ending  December  2, 1869,  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  £.  A.  Apgar,  contains  the  following  items : 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  five  and  eighteen  years 240, 370 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 192,001 

Number  of  school-houses  reported ,    1,381 

Number  of  private  schools  in  State  .  ^ 351 

Total  value  of  public  school  property $2,980,996 

Number  of  visits  to  schools  made  by  county  superintendents 2,643 

Of  the  children  in  the  State  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  66  per  cent, 
have  attended  the  public  schools:  14  per  cent,  have  attended  private  schools;  and  20 
per  cent,  have  attended  no  school. 

Of  those  attending  the  public  schools,  11  per  cent,  attended  the  entire  year;  14  per 
cent,  attended  between  eight  and  ten  months ;  17  per  cent,  attended  between  six  and 
eight  months;  21  per  cent,  attended  between  four  and  six  months;  and  37  per  cent. 
attended  less  than  four  months.  The  a^^^gate  number  that  attended  the  entire  year 
is  14,510,  and  the  number  that  attended  for  periods  less  than  four  months  is  50,650. 
The  number  enrolled  is  143,674,  and  the  average  attendance  is  70,285,  or  49  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  enrollment. 

We  have  in  the  State  696  districts  in  which  the  schools  are  free,  and  634  in  which 
they  are  still  supported  in  part  by  tuition  fees  collected  from  those  who  attend.  In  75 
dismcts  the  schools  during  the  past  year  wer^made  ftee,  which  before  were  only  par- 
tially 00.  While  it  is  to  be  resetted  that  our  schools  are  not  all  free,  it  is  encouraging 
to  know  that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  making  them  free,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  legislature  will  undoubtedly  be  induced  to  pass  such  a  law  as  will  accom- 
plish this  desirable  object. 

If  the  action  necessary  to  make  free  schools  is  not  taken  by  the  legislature  soon,  I 
am  confident  that  the  people  themselves^  by  the  exercise  of  that  authority  only  which 
is  already  granted  them,  namely,  that  or  raising  what  district  school  tax  they  please, 
will  make  them  free  by  their  own  voluntary  act. 

Two-thirds  of  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen 
attended  the  public  schools  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  Only  one-seventh  of  the 
children  attend  private  schools,  and  one-fifth  are  reported  as  attending  no  schooL  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  one-fifth  includes  all  who  are  at  both  the  extreme  limits 
of  school  age :  that  few  children  commence  going  to  school  before  they  are  six  or 
seven  years  or  a^,  and  that  most  of  these  leave  tne  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen.  It  is  estimated  that  those  children  considered  too  old  and  those  considered 
too  young  to  attend  school  constitute  nearly  as  large  a  proportion  as  the  number  who 
attend  no  schooL 

The  school  law  requires  all  schools  to  be  kept  open  at  least  five  months  each  year, 
and  in  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement  they  forfeit  their  share  of  the 
State  appropriation  derived  from  the  revenue  of  the  State.  In  312  districts  the  schools 
have  been  open  between  five  and  eight  months,  and  in  940  they  have  been  open  more 
than  ei^t  months  during  the  year.  The  average  period  for  all  the  schools  in  the  State 
in  monuis  is  8.8.    The  aven^  in  Huds<m  County,  which  is  the  highest,  is  10.6. 

8ix  hundred  and  thirty-&ur  schools  are  still  to  be  made  free;  58  per  cent,  of  the 
children  enrolled  in  our  public  schools  attend  less  than  one-half  the  year— their  attend- 
ance should  be  increased ;  47  schools  in  the  State  last  year  were  kept  open  less  than 
five  montha— they  should  be  open  at  least  eight  or  ten  months;  152  school-houees  do- 
nominated  verv  poor  need  rebuilding,  and  272  denominated  poor  need  repairing:  182 
sdiool-houses  m  the  State  need  out-nouses,'  which,  to  the  ^^reat  shame  of  the  districts 
tolerating  such  a  disgrace,  now  have  none,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  335  need  their 
out-houses  rebuilt  or  repair^  which  now  only  have  indifferent  ones. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

'  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  normal  school  continues  to  increase 
from  term  to  term,  and  many  districts  in  all  parts  of  the  State  are  being  supplied  with 
wall  qualified  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  this  institution.  This  school  fully  de- 
serves tb»  excellent  reputation  it  enjoys  and  the  continued  patronage  of  the  State  it 
leoeiyes. 

RUTOERS  SCXSNTIFEO  SCHOOL. 

The  Hntgers  Scientific  School,  which  has  been  designsited  bv  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey  as  ths  State  College  for  the  benefit  of  agrieulture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  has 
been  steadily  improving  its  course  of  study  and  mcreasing  its  corps  of  instructors,  and 
it  is  now  very  fully  and  efficiently  equipped.  The  fkouHy  consists  of  the  president, 
Rev  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Campbell,  the  vico-president.  Pro!  O.  H.  Cook,  a  professor  of  ohemis* 
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try  and  agriculture,  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  a  psofessor  of 
rhetoric  and  mental  philosophy,  a  professor  of  en^neering  and  militaiy  science,  a  pro- 
fessor of  mining  and  metallnrgy,  a  professor  of  history,  political  economy  and  consti« 
tutional  law,  a  professor  of  modem  languages,  a  tutor  in  chemistry  and  a  tutor  in 
mathematics. 

The  following  courses  of  study  are  provided : 

First,  a  course  in  civil  enfi;ineering  and  mechanics ;  second,  a  course  in  chemistry  and 
agriculture;  third,  a  special  course  in  chemistry;  fourth,  a  special  course  in  agricul- 
ture. 

The  first  two  courses  are  of  three  years ;  the  last  two,  of  two  years.  The  number  of 
students  in  the  institution  the  past  year  has  been  53.  Of  these  45  were  from  New 
Jersey,  4  from  other  States,  and  4  from  the  Empire  of  Japan.  The  students  from  this 
State  represented  the  counties  as  follows:  Bergen,!;  Cumberland,  2:  Essex^T ;  Mer- 
cer, 4 :  Middlesex,  13 :  Monmouth,  5 ;  Morris,  5 ;  Passaic,  1 ;  Somerset,  o ;  and  tfnion.  1. 

Under  the  law  of  the  State,  fr^e  tuition  is  granted  to  40  students,  which  are  distriuu- 
ted  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

JEBSET  CITY. 

Hon.  Joseph  McCoy,  dty  school  avperintendent 

According  to  the  report  for  1869  there  were  in  the  city — 

White  children,  between  five  and  eigh^n  years  of  age 11,726 

Colored  children,  between  &Ye  and  eighteen  years  of  age 96 

Total 11,822 

Number  in  public  schools,  (day) 6,173 

Number  between  five  and  eighteen  in  evening  schools 931 

Enrolled  twice 150 

Whole  number  between  five  and  eighteen  instructed  in  public  schools 6, 954 

Number  between  five  and  eighteen  who  have  attended  private  schools 4, 5^8 

Number  between  five  and  eighteen  who  have  attended  no  schools 610 

Number  of  adult  pupils  in  evening  schools 256 

Number  of  alla^esm  evening  schools 1, 187 

Number  of  teacners 63 

School  for  colored  children 1 

Number  of  colored  children  in  school 40  to  80 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  difference  between  the  average  register  number  and  the  avera^  attendance  num- 
ber gives  proof  of  a  fact  which  is  wormy  of  dose  attention.  It  is  that  a  veiy  large 
number  of  children  who  ought  to  be  in  the  schools  are  not  to  be  found  there.  The  av- 
erage register  number  is  3,§35,  the  average  attendance  number  is  2,923,  showing  that 
nearly  SS  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  members  of  the  schools  are  absent.  The  number 
of  those  who  are  never  in  any  school  by  day  or  by  night  for  any  period  of  time,  how- 
ever short,  during  the  year,  is  not  large,  being  only  610,  accor^g  to  the  last  censos 
taken  xmder  the  State  school  law  in  August,  1868 ;  yet  the  great  difference  between  the 
total  number  admitted  and  taught  and  the  average  attendance  is  remarkable.  The 
average  attendance  is  38  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  admitted  and  taught.  This 
shows  that  a  very  large  number  of  those  who  go  to  school  are  there  for  so  short  a  time 
that  their  attendance  is  merely  nominaL 

EVENING  SCnOOLS. 

The  schools  were  opened  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion on  the  16th  of  October,  and  were  continued  fifteen  weeks,  exclusive  of  the  holi- 
days. 

In  evening  school  No.  1,  the  average  attendance  was  35^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber registered ;  in  No.  2, 29^  per  cent. ;  in  No.  3,  (g^ls,)  37i  per  cent.  When  we  take 
into  consideration  the  facts  that  we  have  but  one  school  for  girls  while  there  are  two 
for  boys,  and  therefore  many  of  the  ffirls  have  a  much  greater  distance  to  travel  to 
reach  school  than  the  boys ;  also  that  ood  weather,  and  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of 
being  in  the  streets  at  nights,  affect  boys  far  less  than  girls,  we  Aould  naturaUvexpect 
the  attendance  of  boys  to  be  much  more  regular  than  that  of  fi^ls.  As  we  find,  on  the 
contrary,  the  attendimce  of  the  girls  to  be  the  best,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  very 
many  of  the  younger  boys  are  at  play  in  the  streets  or  attending  low  places  of  amuse- 
ment, when  supposed  by  their  parents  to  be  at  schooL    There  have  been  taught  during 
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the  winter  one  hundred  and  ^orty  men  and  women.  These  have  been  the  most  faithM 
and  successful  of  the  pupils.  When  men  and  women^  some  of  them  far  beyond  the 
school  age.  attend  school,  they  are  in  earnest.  Sometimes  the  father  and  his  souy.the 
mother  and  her  daughter,  have  sat  as  pupils  at  the  same  desk.  There  were  some  that 
did  not  miss  attending  school  for  an  evenmg  during  the  whole  term.  One  of  these  was 
a  girl  who  had  to  walk  eveiy  evening  from  her  home  near  theHoboken  boundary  line. 
In  the  evening  school  for  girls,  one-sixth  of  the  average  attendance  never  were  absent. 
When  the  schools  were  opened,  thirteen  teachers  were  employed  exclusive  of  the  prin- 
cipals, but  as  the  attendance  diminished,  some  were  discharged,  so  that  at  the  close 
omy  eight  teachers  remained. 

In  many  instances,  during  the  past  three  winters,  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
schools  have  been  found  so  ignorant  of  the  English  langua^  that  no  Enelish  teacher 
could  be  understood  by  them,  and  they  have  gone  away  discouraged.  Most  of  these 
pupils  are  men  who  only  understand  German ;  several  are  Swedes ;  all  are  quite  in- 
telligent. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  no  part  of  our  system,  says  the  report,  has  the  improvement  in  management,  at- 
tendance and  progress  of  the  pupils  been  so  great  as  in  this  school.  The  course  or  in- 
struction embraces  such  studies  as  are  taught  in  the  grammar  departments  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  the  principles  of  teaching  as  a  science,  the  proper  methods  of  imparting  in- 
struction in  the  several  branches  of  knowledge  required  to  be  taught  in  the  primarv 
and  grammar  departments,  and  the  principles  and  rules  requisite  for  the  general  disci- 
pline and  management  or  classes  and  schools.  The  work  of  instruction  is  divided 
among  the  four  male  principals  of  the  public  schools,  who  meet  their  classes  every 
Saturaay  from  nine  till  twelve  o'clock  a.  m.  The  number  of  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  enrolled  as  pupils  in  the  normal  school  has  averaged  about  thirty-five.  The 
number  of  those  who  attend  with  the  intention  of  preparing  themselves  to  become 
teachers  varies  from  twelve  to  twenty. 

NEWARK. 

Population,  100,000.  City  superintendent,  Hon.  George  B.  Sears.  Report  for  ISC^ 
includes  the  following: 

Estimated  number  of  children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age ....  23, 421 

Number  registered  in  schools 12,033 

In  day  schools 10,855 

In  evening  schools 1,078 

In  Saturday  normal  school 100 

Average  number  registered  in  day  schools 6,590 

Average  per  cent,  of  daily  attendance 88.8 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  in  day  schools |13  96 

Number  of  pupus  in  colored  schools 115 

Total  number  of  teachers 167 

In  evening  schools 23 

Estimatea  value  of  school-houses,  (exclusive  of  sites) $360, 000  00 

Total  current  expenses $109,756  34 

"  It  is  impossible,"  remarks  the  sujjerintendent, "  to  institute  any  comparison  between 
our  own  schools  and  those  of  other  cities,  or  of  our  State  with  those  of  other  States,  un- 
less some  uniform  system  of  enrollment  and  attendance  can  be  established,  and  also 
some  uniform  age  which  shall  be  regarded  by  each  city  or  State  as  the  proper  school 
age,  and  shall  be  made  the  basis  of  census  returns. 

"  Some  report  all  children  between  five  and  eighteen,  some  between  five  and  fifteen, 
and  others  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  base  the  percentage  of  en- 
rolled pupils  upon  the  whole  number  between  these  different  periods. 

"  We  hope  the  educational  department  at  Washington  will  do  something  in  the  way 
of  securing  uniformity  throughout  the  cities  and  States  of  our  country  in  these  partic- 
ulars." 

COLORED  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  done  a  good  year's  work.  The  attendance  has  been  better  than  for 
many  years,  and  yet  there  ought  to  be  more  colored  children  in  schooL  The  school- 
house  IS  not  large,  but  if  put  in  good  repair  and  well  furnished,  would  well  accommo- 
date all  who  attend.  The  average  attendance  last  year  has  been  grreater  than  in  any 
previous  Tear  since  the  organization  of  the  school,  which  is  81.  The  building  has 
capacity  tor  100  pupils,  but  it  needs  thorough  repairs. 

The  principal  is  a  good  scholar,  and  the  pupils  are  well  taught.  The  evening  school 
for  colored  youths  hiu  been  held  in  this  builmng,  and  well  amended  by  young  persons 
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of  both  86X68.  While  the  school  wa8  established  at  the  request  of  a  large  nnmbor  of 
young  men  and  for  their  benefit,  I  regret  that  so  few  have  availed  themselves  of  its 
advantages.  The  great  majority  of  the  evening  school  pupils  were  females.  The  pre- 
vailing complaint  of  this,  as  of  other  evening  sonools,  is  irregularity. 

8ATUBDAY  NORMAL  6CHOOL. 

Our  Saturday  normal  school  is  still  fhmishing  its  usual  quota  of  teachers.  If  this 
supply  were  cut  off  we  should  be  very  much  embarrassed  to  procure  teachers.  The 
time  and  labor  saved  to  the  board  bv  the  present  method  of  examination  through  the 
normal  school  more  than  compensates  for  all  the  expend  of  the  schooL  When  a  va- 
cancy occurs  we  are  not  obliged  to  advertise  and  examine  a  large  number  of  appli- 
cants ;  we  have  them  already  examined. 

While  I  decidedly  approve  the  j^neral  policy  of  the  board  in  employing  our  home 
material,  we  may  go  too  far  even  in  this  direction  and  get  too  many  young  teachers  on 
our  list.    While  the  management  and  instruction  of  the  youngest  pupils  would  seem  tc 


demand  experience  and  mature  Judgment,  yet  our  young  ladies  of  eighteen  years  d 
age  generally  succeed  weU,  with  the  assistance  of  the  principals.  A  fsmure  sometimes 
occurs,  but  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  But  it  is  better  not  to  have  a  g^reat 
proportion  of  apprentices  at  one  time. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  now  in  the  employ  of  the  board,  110  are  gradnatea 
of  our  Saturday  normal  schooL  The  graduating  class  is  larger  this  year  thfui  that  of 
any  former  year,  numbering  28—24  females  and  4  males. 
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]W£W  YORK. 

In  the  sisteeuth  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  Abram  B.  Weaver,  superiutendent  of 
public  instruction,  dated  February  26,  1870,  he  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  present 
system  of  public  instruction,  from  which  the  following  abstract  is  made : 

The  system  of  public  instruction  is  conducted  through  the  free  common  schools, 
nninbering  11,750,  of  which  681  are  graded  or  union  schools.  They  are  located  in  the 
several  districts,  and  are  open  to  all  resident  children,  of  school  age,  without  any  charge 
for  tuition.  They  are  supported  partly  from  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  deposit 
fond,  the  common-school  fund,  and  the  free-sohool  fund,  annually  apportioned  to  them, 
and  partly  by  local  taxation.  They  are  under  the  direct  management  of  elected  trus- 
tees, who,  besides  attending  to  mauy  minor  a^Gairs,  employ  and  pay  the  teachers,  and  re- 
port in  a  prescribed  form  to  the  school  commissioners.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  commission- 
ers to  examine  pei'sons  proposing  to  teach,  and  to  license  such  as  are  qualified ;  to  visit 
and  examine  the  schoolsj  to  advise  trustees  and  teachers  in  matters  of  discinline  and  in- 
fltmction ;  to  use  their  influence  generally  to  promote  sound  education,  ana  to  zoake  to 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  an  annual  report  containing  an  abstract  of 
the  reports  of  trustees,  with  such  other  matter  as  may  be  required.  To  supply  these 
schools  with  competent  instructors,  the  State,  besides  supporting  in  part  the  teachers' 
classes  in  academies,  provides  for  an  annual  institute  in  dach  county,  maintains  six 
normal  and  training  schools,  and  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  three  more.  As 
anxHiuy  to  all  this,  it  has  expended  within  the  last  twenty  years  about  $1,000,000  to 
bnild  up  school  district  libraries,  and  continues  to  dispense  annually  $55,000  for  their 
maintenimce. 

The  general  administration  of  the  entire  system,  as  well  as  the  supervision  of  the 
teachers'  institutes  and  normal  schools,  devolves  upon  the  superintendent.  The  insti- 
tutions patronized  by  the  State  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  and  of  the  blind  are 
also  subject  to  his  visitation ;  and  the  schools  for  the  Indian  children  upon  the  several 
reservations  are  almost  exclusively  under  his  control.  It  is  his  duty  to  apportion  the 
public  funds,  and  to  see  that  they  are  ^aithfrdly  applied ;  to  prepare  forms  and  regula- 
tions for  returns  and  other  business  transactions ;  to  give  advice  and  direction  to  offi- 
cers and  other  persons  concerned  in  the  operations  of  the  department ;  to  attend  gen- 
erally to  the  efficient  execution  of  the  s^tem  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  to  submit 
to  the  legislature  an  annual  report  showing  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  institutions 
under  his  supervision,  estimates  and  accounts  of  appOTtionments  and  expenditures  of 
school  moneys,  with  such  suggestions  as  he  shall  deem  expedient.  To  this  system  the 
State  is  devoted  as  a  part  of  Its  civil  polity.  It  requires  the  schools  to  be  kept  in  ope- 
ration for  a  prescribed  period  of  time  m  each  year.  It  provides  a  large  portion  of  the 
means  to  pay  the  teachers,  and  the  authority  to  collect  the  residue  by  tax.  It  provides 
for  the  condemnation  of  worthless  school-houses,  and  for  building  suitable  ones.  It 
requires  school  officers  to  execute  these  purposes  under  penalty  of  fine,  forfeiture  of 
saheuy,  and  removal  from  office. 

P.VRTIAL  SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  school  districts 11,750 

Number  of  children  of  school  age,  five  to  twenty-one,  September  30, 

1869 1,463,299 

Number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year 998, 664 

Number  of  teachers  who  taught  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  during 

the  same  period 17,140 

Number  of  private  schools 1,491 

Number  of  pupils  attending  private  schools 125,931 

Percentage  of  children  attending  schools 76 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes $11,312,325  36 

Reported  value  of  school-houses  and  sites $18,449,048  00 

The  total  payments  do  not  differ  much  from  the  total  receipts.  More  detailed  state- 
ments appear  iu  the  following  groups  of  statistics  and  in  the  tables. 

THE   SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OP  NEW  YORK. 

In  1853  a  law  was  passed  permitting  school  districts,  either  severally  or  jointly,  to 
resolve  themselves  into  union  fr^)e-school  districts,  with  boards  of  education  having 
authority  to  grade  and  classify  the  several  schools  under  their  charge,  to  establish  de- 
partments in  which  the  usual  academic  studies  may  be  pursued,  and  to  exercise  other 
powers  over  educational  matters  either  not  possessed  or  infrequently  used  by  the  tn^- 
tees  of  common-school  districts. 

But  the  State  does  not  monopolize  the  work  of  school  instruction,  nor  attempt  to 
exclude  others  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  outside  and  independent  of  its  own  public 
system,  it  tolerates  unincorporated  private  schools,  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  ha» 
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chartered  about  40  literary  colleges  and  420  academies.  Twenty-two  of  the  collegesr 
with  some  Changes  in  names  and  plans,  are  still  in  operation.  Of  the  academies,  about 
200  are  conducted  nnder  their  original  charters ;  about  80  have  been  absorbed  in  the 
organization  of  union  free  schools,  and  the  others  are  either  dormant  or  dead.  The  last- 
two  classes  of  institutions  named  constitute  collectively  what  there  is  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  board  of  regents. 
They  are  required  to  report  to  that  body,  and  observe  other  regulations  conducive  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  established.  To  such  of  the  academies  as  comply 
with  this  and  other  specified  requirements,  the  sum  of  $61,000  is  annually  distributed  by 
the  regents,  according  to  the  number  of  scholars  who  sustain  the  prescribed  exunina- 
tion,  and  tne  number  of  students  in  the  teachers'  classes.  These  colieees  and  acade- 
mies are  to  some  extent  regulated,  assisted,  and  used  by  the  State ;  but  t^ey  are  privato^ 
corporations,  organised  by  the  voluntary  act  of  their  proprietors,  and  operated  on  their 
account  and  at  their  pleasure.  The  State  has  no  authority  to  fix  the  charges  for  tuition,, 
nor  even  to  keep  them  in  existence. 

The  colleges  are  nominally,  and  the  academies  are  in  fact,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  regents,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  latter, 
and  to  apportion  to  them  the  moneys.above  referred  to,  from  the  revenues  of  the  literature 
fund,  with  such  further  sum  as  may  be  appropriated  from  the  income  of  the  United 
States  deposit  fund.  Besides  having  the  legal  power  to  incorporate  such  institutions,, 
and  to  grant  diplomas  and  honorary  degrees,  they  "are  authorized  and  required  by 
themselves  or  their  committees  to  visit  and  inispect  all  the  colleges  and  academies  in 
this  State,  examine  into  the  condition  and  system  of  education  and  discipline  therein^ 
and  make  an  annual  report  of  the  same  to  the  legislature.''  They  also  have  charge  of 
the  State  library  and  State  cabinet  of  natund  history,  and,  jointly  with  the  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction,  have  control  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany. 

The  board  of  regents,  who  have  supervision  over  the  medical  colleges  andacademies^ 
practically  can  do  nothing  but  visit  and  report.  If  the  academies  and  colleges  have 
not  exhibited  the  vigor  and  thrift  that  characterize  the  common  schools,  it  is  because 
they  have  not  had  such  ample  resources  and  thorough  administrative  discipline  as  those 
schools ;  and  the  reason  why  they  have  not  ei^oyed  those  advantages  is,  that  the  Stat& 
has  never  undertaken  to  provide  free  academic  instruction. 

The  academic  departments  in  the  union  schools  are  free  only  by  voluntary  local 
taxation.  The  statute  expressly  provides  that  the  public  funds,  apportioned  to  such 
schools,  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  departments  below  the  academic.  Many  of 
the  academies  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  to  become  public  schools ;  and 
all  may^  whenever  the  communities  where  they  are  located  shall  adopt  them. 

The  State  itself  has  but  one  system  of  education,  which  it  maintains  and  enforces, 
and  that  is  or^nically  a  unit.  It  is  the  system  of  public  instruction,  embracing  11,750 
schools,  organized  and  supported  upon  one  general  plan. 

The  primary  object  of  the  State,  m  bestowing  free  education  upon  its  citizens,  is  not 
to  benefit  individuals  as  such,  but  to  qualify  them  properly  for  their  relations  and 
duties  to  each  other  as  members  of  the  same  community. 

In  the  matter  of  supervision  of  the  schools,  a  school  commissioner  has  charge  of  all 
the  free  schools  in  each  assembly  district,  of  which  there  are  113,  with  anannu^  salary 
of  $800.  In  certain  districts  where  the  demands  upon  the  commissioner  are  unusually 
great,  boards  of  supervisors  have  discretionary  power  to  increase  salaries. 

Speaking  of  these  district  commissioners,  the  superintendent  says : 

''Their  supervision  reaches  to  every  village  and  hamlet  of  the  State  j  and  upon  the 
intelligent  as  well  as  faithfrd  discharge  of  their  official  duties  devolves  m  an  important 
measure  the  advancement  and  success  of  our  free-school  system.  No  part  of  the  educa- 
tional work  is  more  important.  It  is  indispensable  to  efficiency  and  success.  It  cannot, 
indeed,  produce  good  schools  without  qualified  teachers  a^d  adequate  funds ;  and  the 
converse  of  this  is  almost  as  uniformly  true.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  any 
other  comprehensive  enterprise  to  prosper  without  direct  local  oversight,  as  public 
instruction.  What  the  schools  need  is  not  indifierent  supervision,  costing  little  or  noth- 
ing, but  honest  and  thorough  supervision  at  fair  compensation.  Faying  for  such  ser- 
vice, the  State  is  entitled  to  receive  it." 

To  secure  greater  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  district  commissioners  in  making 
their  annual  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  the  school  trustees,  he  recommends  the  passage 
of  a  law  fixing  the  date  upon  which  it  will  be  obligatory  upon  them  to  make  their  re- 
ports to  the  superintendent ;  failure  to  cause  absolute  forfeiture  of  the  salary  for  the 
.  -current  quarter,  unless  excused  by  the  superintendent. 

The  schools  of  New  York  not  having  been  rendered  absolutely  free  to  all  the  children  in 
the  State  until  1867,  the  report,  and  the  reports  of  the  district  commissioners  appended, 
are  of  great  interest,  as  showing  the  marked  improvement  that  has  come  from  render- 
ing the  schools  absolutely  free.  Upon  this  point  the  superintendent  says  that, ''  taking 
any  former  year  as  a  standard,  and  considering  the  length  of  school  terms  and  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  attendance  as  material  elements  of  comparison,  the  effort  to  extend 
to  all  the  youth  in  the  State  the  advantages  of  education  during  the  year  was  more 
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tiban  ordinarily  saccessfhl.  The  public  school  system  of  this  State  is  but  an  orderly 
plan  of  the  people  to  educate  themselyes.  For  more  than  half  a  century  they  have  been 
engaged  in  penecting  it,  adopting  every  known  improvement  with  little  rej^ard  to 
expense.  From  a  partial  and  humble  provision  at  the  outset,  they  have  built  it  up  to 
the  present  comprehensive  proportions,  which  embrace  every  locality  and  every 
elass,  and  manage  it  with  a  liberality  that  offers  to  all  a  free  and  sufficient  education. 
The  strength  of  the  system  consisU  in  the  general  conviction  of  its  necessity,  and 
in  the  unoffending  fumess  with  which  its  advantages  are  dispensed.  Nothinff  is  tans  ht 
by  authority  in  the  public  schools  except  plain  elementary  lacts  and  principles,  which 
tt  is  eood  for  all  to  know,  and  which,  if  the  State  has  any  right  to  eaucate,  may  prop- 
erly be  inculcated." 
The  general  school  statistics  of  this  State  are  as  follows : 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State,  as  reported,  was : 

In  1868 11,736 

In  1869 : 11,748 

Increase 12 


The  number  of  school-houses,  and  their  classification  according  to  the  materials  of 
"whioh  they  are  oonstmcted,  are  as  follows : 

Years.  Log.  Frame.  Brick.  Stone.  Total. 

1868 167  9,885  1,096  526  11,674 

1869 151  9,894  1,140  518  11,703 

Their  number  and  classification,  as  reported  for  the  years  1859  and  1869,  are  as  follows : 

Yean.  Log.  Frame.  Brick.  Stone.  TotoL 

1869 281  9,801  903  591  11,576 

1869 151  9,894  1,140  518  11,703 

Increase 93  237  ....  127 

Decrease 130  73  

The  sums  spent  in  each  year,  since  1859,  for  school-houses,  out-houses,  sites,  fences, 
furniture,  ana  repairs,  were  as  follows: 

Yean.  Cidea.  Boral  dirtriota.  Total. 

1860 $361,32180  $280,968  83  $642,290  63 

1861 427,786  17  228,390  85  656,177  02 

1862 389,316  56  210,852  44  600,169  00 

1863 242,547  53  186,96140  429,508  93 

1864 370,815  34  276,485  89  647,30123 

1«66 516,902  04  282,258  66  799,160  70 

1866 489,348  07  480,875  92  970,224  59 

1867 1,012,482  87  700,624  14  1,713,107  01 

1868 1,166,076  28  1,017,988  67  2,184  064  95 

1869 1,401,464  03  1,053,988  98  2,455,453  01 

Total $6,379,06129  $4,719,395  78  $11,097,457  07 

The  reported  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  was : 

In  1868 , $16,459,485 

In  1869 18,449,048 

The  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  is : 

In  the  cities $29,400  52 

In  the  rural  districts 678  17 

In  the  previous  years  the  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts was  as  follows:  in  1868,  $6Sl  98;  in  1867,  $593  92;  in  1866,  $433  02.  These  fig. 
ures  show  that  the  average  value  of  school-houses  in  the  rural  districts  is  nearly  57 
per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  three  years  ago.  This  rapid  increase  in  value  proves  that 
the  people  appreciate  the  importance  of  comfortable  and  commodious  school-houses, 
and  that,  encouraged  by  a  State  system  which  promises  stability,  and  which  affords  in- 
creased facilitiee  each  year  for  the  acquirement  of  useful  instruction,  they  are  willing 
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to  tax  themselves  largely  to  assist  in  carrying  ont  the  plan.    The  government  of 
school  districts  is  a  pure  democracy. 

CHILDREN  AKD  ATI^XDAKCK. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  as 
reported,  was — 

Yean.  Cities.  Rural  districts.       Total. 

1868 605,924  858,745  1,464,669 

1869 607,583  855,716  1,463,299 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools,  excluding  fractions,  during  the  last 
three  years,  was  as  follows : 

Years.  Cities.  Bond  districts.  TotaL 

1867 164,565  255,392  419,957 

1868 166,645  279,223  445,868 

1869 178,607  289,814  468,421 

The  returns  for  1867  represent  the  attendance  during  the  last  year  of  the  existence  of 
the  rate-bill  system.  Since  it  was  abolished,  although  the  school  terms  have  been  con- 
sideraly  lengthened,  the  attendance,  both  in  the  aggregate  and  upon  the  average,  has 
largely  increased.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tne  average  length  of  school  terms  in 
the  rural  districts  has  advanced  from  thirty  weeks  and  three  days  in  1867,  to  thirtv-two 
weeks  and  four  days  in  1869,  the  avera^  attendance  for  each  day  of  the  lengthened 
term  is  48.464  greater  than  it  was  for  the  shorter  one  in  the  most  prosperous  year  un- 
der the  discarded  rate-bill  system. 

The  average  length  of  terms  in  the  cities  was  forty-two  weeks  and  two  days ;  for 
the  whole  State,  thirty-five  weeks  and  one  day.  The  actual  expense  of  maintaining 
the  common  schools  during  the  year,  was — 

In  the  cities $5,080,455  71 

In  the  rural  districts 4,806,330  58 

Total 9,886,786  29 

Corresponding  total  for  1868 9,040,942  02 

Increase $845,844  27 

=  fc= 

The  following  table  shows  the  entire  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  puUio  educational  system,  but  not  including  the  appropriations  in  aid  of 
orphan  asylums  and  otlier  charitable  institutions : 

For  the  wages  of  common  schoolteachers $6,092,180  59 

For  district  libraries 26,897  85 

For  school  apparatus • 201,483  48 

For  colored  schools 64,370  00 

For  buildings,  sites,  furniture,  repairs,  &o 2,455,453  01 

For  other  expenses  incident  to  the  support  of  common  schools 1 ,  046, 034  84 

State  appropriation  for  support  of  academies 45,778  91 

State  appropriation  for  teacners' classes  in  academies 14,267  00 

For  teachers' institutes 18,703  86 

For  normal  schools -. 71,081  07 

For  Cornell  University 18,000  00 

For  Indian  schools 6,834  44 

For  department  of  public  instruction 20,828  64 

For  regents  of  the  University 6,899  91 

For  printing  registers  for  school  districts 12,700  00 

For  balance  due  for  printing  Code  of  Public  Instruction 5, 775  75 

Total $10,107,289  35 

TEACHERS. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools  was — 

Years.  Males.     -    Females.  TotiJ. 

1868 5,918  21,865  27,783 

1869 6,298  22,080  98,310 
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Tbe  namber  reported  as  ''employed  at  the  same  time  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or 
mxa^"  has  steadily  increased  since  the  passage  of  the  act  making  twenty-eight  weeks 
the  legal  school  tenOf  as  will  he  seen  by  the  table  herewith  subnutted : 


Yean. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
186r.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 


Xo.  employed 

inoities. 

3,410 

3,566 

3,568 

4,334 


"No.  employed  in 
mral  oistricte. 

12,068 

12,100 

12,040 

12,598 

12,806 


Total 
15,478 
15,666 
15,608 
16,596 
17,140 


The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  the  namber  of  teachers  to  the  namber  of 
scholars  in  the  towns,  cities,  and  in  the  State  at  large : 


in 
ill 

lik 


II 


111 
till 

^  I 


Teiwns.. 
Cities.. 
State... 


140 
83 


49 
88 
56 


33 
41 
«7 


33.37 
29.40 
33.01 


46.76 
47.15 
46.90 


The  following  statement  shows  by  whom  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  were 
licensed: 

^SSr"       ^^^laES?-       Bylocidofficer..      TotoL 

Cities 227  414  4,351  4,992 

Rural  districts 174  554  22,590  23,318 

Totalforl869 401  968  26,641  28,310 

Totalforl868 ~384  1^000  26,399  27,783 

The  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages  was — 

Years.  Citiee.  Rami  distriots.  Total. 

1868 , 12,564,592  90    $3,032,914  04    $5,597,506  94 

1869 2,790,068  90      3,302,11169      6,092,180  59 

Increase $225,476  00       $269,197  65       $494,673  05 


The  average  annnal  salary  for  each  teacher,  calculated  from  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, was:  In  the  cities,  $642  87:  in  the  rnral  districts,  $257  86:  in  the  State, 
$355  02. 

The  State  provides  for  the  training  of  its  teachers  in  three  ways :  bv  t^sachera'  classes 
in  private  academies;  by  normal  schools;  and  by  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes  in 
varions  parts  of  the  State,  paying  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  daring  their  attendance. 

TEACHERS'  CLASSES  IX  ACADEMIES. 

Teachers'  classes  have  been  maintained  in  ninety  academies  designated  for  that  par- 
pose  by  the  board  of  regents,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  There 
have  been  in  attendance  upon  these  classes  564  males  and  1,001  females,  making  a  total 
of  1,565. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Six  are  now  in  sacoessfal  operation,  two  having  been  opened  within  the  last  year. 
The  buildings  for  two  more  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  insure  their  completion  before 
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September  next.  When  all  these  school  shall  be  in  operation  their  maintenance  will  cost 
the  State  annually  about  $140,000.  The  only  requital  that  is  exi>eoted  for  this  outlay 
is  the  service  of  the  graduates  as  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  for  such  compensation 
as  their  superior  qualifications  mtUI  command. 

Table  showing  the  prominent  facte,  with  a  statement  of  the  recdpte  aud  expentUturee  for  the 

last  year. 


Location  and  name. 


Albany— State     normal 

school. 
Brookport— Normal    and 

training  school, 
BoflUo— Kormal  and  train- 

inff  schooL 
Coruand— Normal  and 

training  schooL 
Fredonia— Kormal  and 

training  flohooL 
Oeneseo— Wadaworth  nor- 
mal and  training  school. 
Oswego— Normal     and 

training  schooL 
Potsdam- Normal   and 

training  sohooL 


1844 
1866 
1867 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1863 
1866 


1844 

1867 


1869 
1867 


1863 


9 


I 


175,000  00 
110,000  00 


89,500  00 
97,900  00 


60.000  00 
84.818  00 


13,000  00 
4,300  00 


6,500  00 


5,500  00 
3,998  00 


!! 

•I 


•6,000  00 
8,364  00 


2,000  00 


9,000  00 
6,033  00 


•84,000  00 
133,664  00 
100, 000  00* 
96.000  00 


70, 000  00* 
74,500  00 
94,849  00 


Whole  number 
of  gradnaten 
since  school 
vas  opened. 


1,038 
8 


294 


I 


1,709 
10 


314 


*  Estimated. 


TEACHBRS'  INSTITUTES. 

Fifby-six  institutes  were  held  in  fifty-five  counties  during  the  calendar  year  1869, 
with  an  attendance  of  3,009  male,  and  6,486  female  teachers,  making  a  total  of  9,495. 
The  sessions  have  generally  been  two  weeks  in  duration. 

The  average  number  attending  each  institute  has  never  been  exceeded.  The  attend- 
ance of  male  teachers  was  greater  than  ever  before.  The  aggregate  attendance  was 
78.8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  for  ^  twenty-eight  weeks  or 
more''  in  the  counties  where  institutes  were  held. 

The  special  work  of  the  institute  in  imparting  professional  instruction  in  regard  to 
improved  methods  of  teaching,  in  stimulating  teachers  to  greater  zeal  and  activity, 
aud  in  promoting  uniformity  ot  plan  and  management  in  the  schools  of  each  county,  is 
one  of  leading  importance.  Unless  the  schools  are  supplied  with  competent  teachers, 
the  money  ezpenoed  for  their  support  is  wasted,  and  the  valuable  time  of  thousands  of 
youth  is  worse  than  squandered!.  Until  other  agencies  shall  have  been  greatly  multi- 
plied, institutes  must  be  relied  upon  for  that  wonc. 

Comparative  summary  for  the  ten  years  ending  Deoeniber  31, 1869. 


Years. 


h 


I? 


1860... 
1861... 
1863... 
1863... 
1864.^ 
1865... 
1866... 
1867... 
1868... 
1869... 


54 
53 
63 
55 
54 
63 
63 
66 
61 
56 


5,913 
7.556 
9,444 
9.097 
7.534 
6.887 
8.453 
9,676 
10.377 
9,495 


136 
157 
181 
193 
150 
1G5 
163 
176 
165 
173 


109 
145 
153 
164 
139 
141 
136 
147 
170 
170 


48.1 
61.0 
7i8 
73.4 
60.7 
7a6 
69.8 
80.3 
83.3 

Tas 


•6.419  63 
8.098  77 
8.665  16 
9,680  88 
9.991  63 
14,916  39 
15, 150  37 
80,437  39 
17,833  10 
18^053  86 


$136  59 
168  60 
1G6  63 
205  96 
199  83 
276  33 
891  35 
Sn  59 
318  43 
326  25 


$108 
1  07 
93 
107 
133 
167 
1  79 
8  11 
173 
190 
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DISTRICT  T.fiiaAnynyi 

The  condition  of  the  school  district  libraries  is  notorious.  To  describe  it  wonld  be 
^mply  to  rehearse,  with  little  variation,  the  oft-repeated  story  of  neglect  and  waste, 
that  xnajr  be  found  in  every  annual  report  from  this  department  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Popular  indi£ference  is  much  to  blame  for  this  deplorsible  condition ;  but  the  lax  policy 
of  the  State,  which  has  i>ermitted  the  library  money  to  be  used  for  other  purposes,  is  still 
more  culpable.  Except  in  the  comparatively  few  cases  of  villages  and  populous  districts 
where  the  amount  of  money  received  has  been  considerable,  and  has  been  faithfully  ap- 
plied, the  system  (if  such  it  can  properly  be  called,  as  now  regulated  by  law)  is  Uttle 
better  than  a  bundling  device  to  mttor  away  $55,000  annuaUy,  under  the  pretense  of 
mcreasing,  but  with  tne  practical  effect,  as  the  statistics  show,  of  reducing  the  number 
of  books  from  year  to  year.  A  plan,  ori^nally  ftumed  to  befriend  libranes,  has  been 
vitiated  by  later  enactments,  so  that  it  nas  operated  to  rob  them,  destroy  respect  for 
them,  and  well  nigh  ruin  them. 

Bat  in  1858  a  provision  was  adopted  allowing  the  districts,  upon  certain  conditions, 
which  have  been  sometimes  complied  with,  but  more  frequently  disregarded,  to  use 
the  money  for  apparatus  and  teachers'  wages.  The  decline  was  thereby  accelerated, 
and  has  continued  without  interruption,  so  that,  in  1858,  the  whole  numbler  of  volumes 
was  1,402,253;  in  1863, 1,172,404;  m  1868,  1,064,830;  in  1869, 1,026,130.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears  that  since  1853  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  more  than  half  a  million  in  the  num- 
oer  of  books  reported,  notwithstanding  there  has  been  apportioned  to  the  districts 
$d8O,000  of  library  money. 

The  returns  show  that  the  instances  are  rare  in  which  even  the  ceremony  of  asking 
consent  to  divert  the  funds  has  been  complied  with. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

According  to  the  returns,  the  total  numoer  of  Indian  children,  between  the  ages  of 
fr  ve  and  twenty-one  years,  residing  upon  reservations  in  this  State  on  the  30th  <Siy  of 
September,  1869,  was  372  less  than  the  number  at  the  corresponding  date  in  the  pre- 
ceoing  year. 

Neither  the  aggregate  nor  the  average  daily  attendance  niK>n  these  schools  has  been 
BO  large  as  during  the  preceding  year.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance  was  $1,000  less 
than  in  1868,  chiefly  because  there  has  been  less  building  and  repairing  of  school- 
houses. 

It  is  now  about  fourteen  years  since  the  State  assumed  the  charge  of  providing  for 
the  education  of  the  Indian  children  living  within  her  borders.  The  results  of  the 
policy,  although  not  discouraging,  are  not  strongly  marked.  The  Indians  are  a  pecu- 
liar race  of  people,  and  any  attempt  to  judge  them  by  the  standard  of  merit  set  up  for 
ourselves  will  produce  impressions  of  Indian  character  altogether  unfavorable.  They 
are  decidedly  averse  to  work  and  study.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  evident  they  must 
work,  or  die  out  altogether,  it  seems  proper  that  the  effort  to  teach  them  how  to  work 
advantageously  should  be  continued. 

The  number  of  schools  in  operation  during  the  past  year  was  26 ;  and  the  average 
length  of  tim^  in  session  hbout  thirty-three  weeks.  The  number  of  teachers  employed 
was  39,  of  whom  17  were  Indians.  The  number  of  pupils  re^stered  as  having  attended 
school  some  portion  of  the  year  is  1,002 ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  amounted 
to  482.    The  total  expenditures  for  these  schools  amounted  to  $6,834  44. 

IXSTITUTION  FOB  DEAF-MUTES. 

The  state  of  New  York  has  not  neclected  the  education  of  those  who  are  in  charita- 
ble institutions.  Prominent  among  tnese  is  the  inst{^tution  for  deaf-mutes.  Established 
nearly  fifty-three  years  ago^  it  has  developed  into  the  largest  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
complete  and  thorough  institution  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  constantly  employs  a 
corps  of  28  skilled  teachers,  16  of  whom  are  educated  deaf-mutes.  The  course  of  in- 
atmction,  which  has  been  tested  by  fifty  years  successful  experience,  remains  un- 
changed except  in  details.  The  language  of  signs  has^  in  this  institution,  always  been 
the  great  instrument  of  instruction,  and  has  been  so  improved  that  a  distinctive  sign 
may  now  be  used  for  every  word  in  the  English  language.  Instruction  in  articulation 
has  not  been  neglected,  although  it  is  confined  mostly  J'  to  those  pupils  who  retain  a 
remnant  of  speech  or  hearing.''  Experiments  are,  however,  being  made  to  test  the 
possibility  of  conferring  material  benefit  by  this  kind  of  instruction  upon  those  en- 
tirely deaf  and  dumb. 

The  number  of  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  December  31, 1869,  was  535,  an 
increase  of  45  over  the  number  reported  last  year.  Of  these,  3S7  are  State  pupils,  142 
are  supported  by  counties,  33  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  remaining  23  by 
their  own  friends  or  by  the  institution.  The  atrpropriation  of  $105,000  for  the  support 
of  State  pupils  daring  the  current  fiscal  year  will  prove  ample. 
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KEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THB  BLIND. 

Under  existing  proyisions  of  law  no  pnpils  are  supported  in  this  institntion  at  the 
expense  of  the  Btate,  except  those  from  tne  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings.  The 
numher  of  pnpils  in  the  institntion  is.  however,  quite  as  large  as  at  any  time  heretofore. 
The  total  numoer  under  instruction  during  the  year  was  157.  Of  these,  21  have  been 
discharged  in  consequence  of  expiration  of  terms,  leaving  in  the  institution,  at  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year,  136,  of  whom  64  are  males  and  72  are  females. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  cannot  be  appointed 
State  pupils.  It  is  claimed  by  the  managers  of  the  institution,  and  generally  concurred 
iu  by  all  who  have  knowledge  of  such  matters,  that  this  restriction  is  ipjuriona^  as  it 
operates  to  deprive  pupils  or  the  means  of  acquiring  an  education  until  a  time  in  life 
so  late  that  there  nas  been  opportunity  for  the  contraction  of  Imd  habits,  which  the 
patient  labor  of  months,  i)erhaps  of  years,  hardly  snffices  to  eradicate.  The  State  in- 
stitution for  the  blind,  at  Batavia,  is  hampered  by  no  such  conditions;  but  is  permitted 
to  receive  all  blind  persons  residing  within  the  State,  excepting  those  f^m  the 
counties  of  New  York  and  Kings,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  managers,  may 
be  ^*  of  suitable  age  and  capacity  for  instruction.'' 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1869,  including  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  board,  Uon.  R.  L.  Larremore,  and 
that  of  the  city  superintendent,  Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  with  those  of  three  assistant  superin- 
tendents, the  following  brief  extracts  have  been  made : 

Total  population  of  the  city,  (census.  Jnne  1870,) 926,341 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  of  school  age,  flive  to  twenty-one,) Not  ^ven. 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 2Si5,032 

Average  attendance 102,692 

Number  of  schools 268 

Number  of  teachers 2,411 

Receipts  for  the  year $3,164,983  62 

Expenditures  for  the  year $2,961,361  90 

Value  of  school  property Not  given. 

The  following  detailed  statement  of  the  various  classes  of  schools  and  number  of 
pupils  taught  in  them,  is  from  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  board. 

WHOLE  NUMBER  OP  SCHOOLS.* 


Nonnal  schools 

Grammar  schools,  boys .... 

Grammar  schools,  girls 

Grammar  schools,  mixed. . . 

Primary  schools 

Corporate  schools 

Evening  schools,  male 

Evening  schools,  female . . . 
Evening  schools,  mixed . . . . 
Evening  high  scnool,  male  . 


Total. 


Schools. 


White.  Colored.  Total. 


250  I 


9 
46 
45 

6 
91 
41 
16 
11 

3 

1 


S6S 


ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTEXDAXCE. 


Public  schools. 


Grammar  schools  and  primary  departments  . 

Primary  schools 

Colored  schools 

Evening  schools 

Normafschools 


Total. 


816,280 


*  A  committee  appointed  by  resolution  of  the  board  of  edaoation  to  examine  "  into  the  whole  pnblle 
school  system,"  reports  that  ^*  there  are  117  schools  in  the  department  of  pnblio  instraotion  in  the  city 
of  New  York,"  and  that "  the  whole  number  of  schools  and  departments  Is  239,''-^  Report  ef  ie60,p,d^ 
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Corporate  schools. 


-s 

i^ 

ll 

a  ^ 
-1^ 

•5 

|l 

155 

18ft 

861 

1,027 

1G6 

314 

889 

1,560 

100 

143 

107 

293 

1.061 

4,272 

«37 

1,185 

104 

970 

384 

965 

383 

1,150 

1,896 

6,594 

88 

94 

102,893 

235,032 

Kew  York  Orphan  Asylum 

fiomsQ  Catliouo  Orphan  Asylam 

Protestant  Half -orphan  Asy  Inm 

House  of  Refuse '. 

Leake  and  Watts' Orphan  Honse < 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum 

American  Femal*  Gnardian  Society  and  Home  Industrial  School 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum 

Hooseof  Rseentionof  ^ew  York  JuTcnile  Asylum 

Ladies' Home  MissioDary  Society 

Fire  Points  House  of  Industry 

Children's  Aid  Society 

Kuraery  and  Child's  Hospital  School 

Total 


COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  JiEW  YORK. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  la  connected  with,  and  fonus  a  port  of,  our  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction;  it  is  under  the  management  of  the  twelve  school  commis- 
sionen  who  constitute  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college. 

The  college  has,  besides  the  president,  eleven  professors,  fifteen  tutors  and  instruct- 
ors, and  ei^t  other  officers,  including  librarians  and  Janitors;  the  aggregate  annual 
salaries  of  all  being  $90,223  50. 

The  only  building  devoted  to  the  use  of  this  college  contains  twenty  recitation-rooms, 
two  lecture-rooms,  two  drawing-rooms,  one  chapel,  one  library,  one  labmratory,  two 
offices  for  the  president,  apartments  for  the  Janitor,  and  several  store-rooms.  The  value 
of  the  building  and  grounds  is  estimated  at  $150,000. 


SATURDAY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

**  This  institution,  imder  the  immediate  charge  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Kiddle.*  as 
principal,  aided  by  Assistant  Superintendents  Harrison  and  Calkins,  and  severed  or  our 
most  experienced  teachers,  continues  to  exert  a  highly  beneficial  influence  upon  our 
system  of  public  instruction.'' 

EVENING  SCnOOI^. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  the  term  are  always  characterized  by  a  very  large  attendance, 
especially  in  the  male  schools,  where  boys  assemble  to  have  what  they  term  **  a  gooa 
time,''  which  consists  in  annoying  inexperienced  teachers. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools  left  in  loss  than  one 
month,  and  about  42  per  cent,  continued  to  the  close  of  the  term.  Of  this  number  there 
was  an  evident  want  of  regularity  in  attendance,  as  the  certificates  were  awarded  to 
4,677  pupils,  or  about  27  per  cent,  of  the  registered  number.  There  were  many  persons 
who  caused  there  names  to  be  registered,  but  as  they  came  only  for  two  or  three  nights 
they  were  stricken  off  the  roll  and  not  counted.  The  greatest  irregularity  in  the  at- 
toDdance  is  seen  to  be  in  the  male  schools.  In  view  of  this  fact,  as  well  as  others.  I 
recommended  in  my  report  of  last  year  the  exx>edienpy  of  opening  separate  schools  for 
adults,  where  they  could  come  together  without  being  associate  with  the  younger 
class  ci  children.  Thousands  would  now  attend,  but  their  pride  of  feeling  forbids  them 
to  go  to  a  school  where  small  boys,  knowing  more  than  they,  are  members,  but  who 
would  Joyfully  attend  were  all  adults.  A  few  schools  of  this  class  might  be  opened  as 
an  ezi>ermient^  and  if  successful  others  might  be  added.  Those  above  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  especially  those  over  twenty-one,  come  to  learn,  and  unless  detained  away  by 
political  excitement,  which  occurs  at  every  annual  election,  they  generally  are  found 
m  their  class-rooms  eagerly  acquiring  knowledge.  No  one  can  enter  them  and  not 
have  the  most  pleasureable  emotions  excited  in  beholding  their  earnest  endeavors  to 
improve  their  minds.  An  evening  school  was  opened  about  the  middle  of  November^ 
In  the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell^  Island.  Out  of  360  prisoners,  over  200  voluntarily 
have  had  their  names  enrolled  as  members  of  the  five  classes  into  which  the  school  i» 
divided. 


•  Now  city  anperinteDdent. 
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A  FEW  PIUMABY  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Assistant  Saperintendent  CaUdns  gives  the  following  statistics: 
The  number  of  primarj  Bchools  and  departments,  including  six  primary  schools 

for  colored  children,  now  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education,  is 110 

Thewholenumber  of  teachers  employed  in  them  is 1,248 

The  whole  number  of  classes  is 1,068 

The  sizes  of  the  classes  varies  from  25  to  200  pupils. 

The  largest  number  of  teachers  employed  in  one  school  is 27 

The  number  of  schools  having  twenty  or  more  teachers  is 14 

The  number  of  schools  having  less  than  twenty  teachers,  but  ten  or  more,  is. . .  54 

The  number  of  schools  having  less  than  five  teachers  is 13 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  now  belonging  to  these  schools  is 65, 450 

The  number  of  pupils  m  classes  of  the  two  lowest  grades  is 27,360 

The  number  of  pupils  in  classes  of  the  two  highest  grades  is 16,500 

Thenumberof  pupils  in  classes  of  the  lowest  grade  is ^.  16,340 

Thenumber  of  pupils  in  classes  of  the  highest  grade  is 7,625 

The  largest  number  of  pupils  on  the  register  ota  single  school  is 1, 667 

There  are  seventeen  schools  in  each  of  which  the  register  number  is  more 

than 1,000 

There  are  forty-eight  schools  w  ith  less  than  1,000,  but  more  than 500 

The  smallest  school  has  more  than  one  hundred  pupils. 

There  are  twelve  primary  schools  with  less  than  two  hundred  pupils  each. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

The  superintendent's  report  states  that,  ''It  appears  from  the  official  reports  made  to 
this  department,  for  the  year  ending  on  tne  Ist  of  November  last,  that  in  twenty-three 
x>f  the  forty-eight  male  departments,  in  which  alone  such  punishments  are  permissible, 
no  corporal  punishment  has  been  inflicted ;  and  that  the  average  number  per  month  in 
the  remaining  twenty-five  departments  has  been  only  30.  It  is  satisfactorily  established 
in  my  Judgment,  that  no  absolute  necessity  exists  for  a  continuance  of  this  mode  of 
discipline,  so  liable  to  abuse,  so  repugnant  to  every  sensibility  of  our  nature,  and  so  at 
variance  with  an  enlightened  system  of  public  instruction,  and  the  dictates  of  a  sound 
public  opinion.  I  cordially  congratulate  the  board,  therefore,  on  its  entire  abolition, 
and  respectfully  recommend  the  enactment  of  suitable  provisions  for  the  suspension  or 
expulsion  of  incorrigibly  vicious  or  contumacious  pupils,  and  their  exclusion  from  any 
public  school,  except  upon  satisfactory  assurances  of  future  good  behavior.^' 

SECTARIAN  EDUCATION— THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

''  An  appropriation  by  the  legislature  of  about  |200,000  has  recently  been  made  for 
the  instruction  of  pupils  of  several  corporate  and  parochial  schools  upon  the  alleged 
grounds : 

"  1.  That  the  public  schools  are  incapable  of  furnishing  the  requisite  accommodations 
ibr  the  children  thus  specially  provided  for. 

"2.  That  no  adequate  provisions  exist  in  such  schools  for  the  religious  education  of 
the  pupils;  and, 

''3.  That  a  very  large  number  of  Catholic  pupils  are  virtually  excluded  therefrom,  in 
•consequence  of  the  provision  of  the  by-laws  of  the  board,  requiring  the  daily  reading 
of  the  Bible  at  the  opening  of  the  schools,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  instruction  in  the 
X>eculiar  tenets  of  their  faitn. 

"  The  first  objection  is  fully  met  by  the  report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  board  in  September  last,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  average  attendance  of 
pupils  of  the  several  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  board  was  only  about  86,000, 
while  the  number  of  seats  in  the  class  and  assembly  rooms  was  nearly  126,000,  showing 
an  excess  of  seats  over  the  average  attendance  of  about  40,000. 

''The  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  versions,  without  note  or  com- 
ment are  required  to  be  read  at  the  opening  of  each  school,  and  in  a  laj'ge  majority,  the 
Lord's  prayer  is  reverentially  recited  bjr  pupils  and  teachers,  followed  by  a  devotional 
psalm  or  nymn  of  thanksgiving  or  praise.  What  interpretation  shall  be  placed  upon 
these  Scriptures  is  scrupmously  left  to  each  individual  for  himself  or  herself,  under 
such  guidance,  advice,  and  instruction  as  may  be  afforded  by  parents,  guardians,  and 
spiritual  guides  of  their  own  denomination.'' 

BROOKLYN. 

The  statement  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Buckley,  city  superintendent  of  schools,  made  to  the 
State  Department,  December  30, 1869,  gives  the  following  information : 

J^umber  of  children  of  school  age,  five  to  twenty-one,  (estimated) 150, 000 

l^umber  of  attendants  register^ 85,795 
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Arerage  attendance 36,738 

Number  of  teachers 785 

Number  of  school  bailcUngs 47 

Total  valne  of  school-houses  and  sites ^,215,359  00 

Receipts  for  the  year  from  all  sources $863,228  86 

Expenditures  for  the  year $799,376  03 

SCHOOL  POPULATION  OF  THB  CITY. 

By  the  census  of  1865,  it  was  found  that  there  were  108,099  children  in  the  city,  who 
"were  between  the  aces  of  five  and  twenty-one  years.  According  to  the  ratio  of  increase 
in  the  ]>opu1ation  of  our  city,  the  number  of  school-age,  at  the  present,  cannot  be  muck 
below  150,000.  From  the  census  taken  by  order  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners,  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  in  1867,  we  learn  that  there  were 
then  in  attendance  on  private  and  corporate  schools  in  our  city,  about  22,000  pupils. 
If  to  this  number  be  added  1,000  for  certain  private  schools,  wmch  declined  to  report 
their  attendance,  and  also  86,000,  which  is  about  the  register  number  of  the  city  schools 
for  the  past  year,  we  shall  then  find  that  the  aggregate  school  attendance  of  the  city  is 
109,000.  This  number  deducted  from  150,000,  as  above,  will  leave  41,000  of  school-age 
in  non-attendance  on  any  school,  public  or  private.  By  comparing  the  preceding  with 
corresponding  statements  of  former  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  last  year  shows  a 
large  advance  over  any  preceding  one,  in  every  particular.  But.  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population  is  much  in  excess  of  tne  provision  made  for 
the  accommodation  and  instruction  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  city,  who  seek  for 
admission  into  the  public  schools. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

In  connection  with  the  more  formal  lessons  of  the  text-books,  we  ffivo  great  promi- 
nence to  oral  instruction,  especially,  in  all  the  primary  grades,  m  these,  it  is  all 
important  that  correct  habits  of  thought,  attention,  observation,  memory,  self-help, 
and  self-reliance  be  carefrilly  cultivated.  This  peculiar  work  cannot  be  done  in  this 
department,  through  the  formal  lessons  and  stnciy  of  the  text-book.  It  must  be  mainly 
by  the  voice  and  action  of  the  living,  earnest  teacher,  who  must  make  herself  intelli- 
gent and  skillful,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  preparation  in  the 
use  of  tiie  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  sound  Judgment. 

GRADED  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  leading  idea  of  a  graded  course  of  study  and  instruction  is  a  division  of  labor, 
by  which  every  class  of  a  department  has  its  own  appropriate  course  mapped  out ;  each 
grade  constituting  one  of  a  scries  of  links,  from  the  lowest  of  the  primary,  to  the  senior 
or  graduating  class  of  the  grammar  department.  Here,  too,  the  teacher  of  each  class, 
has  her  work  clearly  defin^  in  every  subject  of  study  pursued  in  her  grade,  and  the 
amount  that  must  be  accomplished  during  a  g^iven  term.  The  advantages  of  this  course^ 
we  think,  cannot  fail  to  be  apparent  to  any  intelligent,  observing,  and  reflecting  per- 
son.  In  such  a  course,  the  teacher,  if  competent,  on  entering  her  class,  can  readily 
survey  her  field,  make  her  programme  for  her  daily  guidance  in  the  division  of  the  sub- 
jects she  is  to  teach,  for  the  instruction  and  progress  of  her  pupils,  for  which  she  alone 
is  reepousible.  Her  success  or  failure  in  the  work  will  be  apparent  at  the  semi-annual 
examinations  of  the  city  superintendent,  and  the  result  reported  to  the  local  committee 
of  the  schooL  A  record  is  also  made  of  the  same,  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose  in  our 
office. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  six  primary,  and  six  grammar-school  grades,  to 
which  may  be  added,  in  the  larger  and  more  advanced  schools,  a  supplementary  grade, 
the  studies  of  which  include  those  of  the  higher,  and  more  advanced  of  a  thorough 
English  course.  Beginning  with  the  lowest,  or  sixth  primary  grade,  we  proceed  step 
by  step  through  the  department ;  the  first  class  of  which  forms  the  connecting  link 
with  the  sixth  grammar  grade,  and  supplies  it  with  promotions  from  the  primary  de- 
partment. The  promotions  are  made  semi-annually,  after  careful  examination  of  all 
the  classes  throughout  the  entire  school,  at  the  same  time. 

PROGRESS  OF  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

The  slumber  of  ages  is  broken ;  the  nations  are  shaking  off  the  shackles  of  ignorance 
by  which  they  have  for  centuries  been  bound,  and  light.  Knowledge,  liberty,  and  relig- 
ion are  rapidly  becoming  the  common  blessings  of  all  men.  The  spirit  which  has  been 
awakened  kaows  no  rest.  We  have  already  realized  more  than  our  fathers  ever  antic- 
ipated in  founding  our  institutions.    Being  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  govem- 
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ment,  free  Bcbooh  and  free  institations,  if  tme  to  the  principles  of  oar  fathers,  the 
fonnders  of  these  long  cherished  institutions,  and  true  to  ourselyes,  we  have  naught  to 
fear. 

SYRACUSE. 

The  report  for  the  year  ending  March  1, 1870,  Hon.  Edward  Smith,  snperintendent 
gives  the  following : 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Inorease  for 
the  year. 

Number  of  persons  of  school  age,  (five  to  twenty  one) 16,004  788 

Number  registered  in  schools  during  the  year 8,001  196 

Average  number  belonging 5,777  276 

Average  daily  attendance 5,180  264 

Average  per  cent,  of  attendance  or  number  belonging 92.4 

Number  of  school  buildings 17  1 

Number  of  schools 36  3 

Whole  number  of  teachers,  gentlemen  11 ;  ladies  159 170  17 

Number  of  seats  in  all  the  schools 6,734  831 

Entire  cost  of  education  per  pupil,  on  number  belonging $18  37  $2  19 

Cost  on  daily  attendance $19  73  $2  49 

ABSBNTBEISM. 

We  have  60,035  days  lost  during  the  year  by  pnnils  who  belonged  in  school,  and  in  very 
many  of  the  cases  ought  to  have  been  there.  There  is  no  remedy  that  I  know  of  but 
compulsory  attendance  that  will  reach  these  cases.  The  teachers  do  much,  and  all 
they  can  do,  to  secure  regularity,  and  they  are  aided  by  a  majority  of  parents  who 
have  these  truant  children,  and  still  it  is  nearly  the  same  thing  over  ana  over  again 
year  after  year. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Suspensions  have  been  the  principal  outward  means  used  for  securing  regular  atten- 
dance and  good  deportment.  The  cases  of  suspension  for  misconduct  number  301 ;  of 
these  214  were  restored,  leaving  87  not  reinstated.  During  the  year  there  have  been 
suspended  for  irregular  attendance  411.  Of  these  245  have  been  restored.  This  is  but 
little  more  than  half  the  number  that  were  reported  last  year.  The  facts,  so  f&t  as  we 
have  tested  them,  abundantly  prove  that  the  experience  of  abolishing  corporal  punish- 
ment from  the  public  schools  has  proved  a  success,  and  it  has  now  been  tried  three 
years ;  long  enough  to  have  proved  a  feulure  if  it  is  ever  to  be  a  failure. 

ALBANY,    ROCHESTER,    BUFFALO,    POUGHKEEPSIE,    BINGHAMTON,    AND 

OTHER  CITIES. 

The  reports  of  the  city  superintendents  not  being  generally  included  in  the  report  of 
the  State  su{>erintendent  of  New  York,  and  the  published  report  of  schools  in  these 
cities  not  having  been  received  by  this  Bureau,  no  special  information  relating  to  their 
schools  can  be  given.    General  statistics  will  be  found  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
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List  of  school  officers. 
Abbam  B.  Weaver,  superintendent  of  public  inetrttdUm,  Albany, 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  THE  TERM  COMMENCING  JANUARY  1,  1870. 


Counties. 


Names. 


Post  offices.^ 


Albany. 


Allegany . 
Broome .. 


Cattarangns . 
Cayuga 


Chautanqoa . 
Chemnng ..  . 
Chenango  ... 

Clinton 

Colombia .. . 


Cortland  . 
Delaware. 
Datchess. 


Erie. 


Essex.... 
Franklin. 


Fnlton.. 
Genesee . 
Greene.. 


Hamilton  . 
Herkimer. 

Jefferson . 


Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston . 
Hodison  .  .. 


Leonard  A.  Carhart 

JoliuB  Thayer...!. 

JohnP.Whitbeck 

John  O.  Cole,  (city  saperintendent) 


Lncien  B.  Treeman 

Richard  L.  Andms 

Henry  8.  Monroe 

Newton  W.  Edson 

G.  L.  Famham,  (secretary  board  of  edncation) 

Frank  A.  Howell 

Jerome  L.  Hisbee 

Samuel  A.  Cole 

Leonard  F.  Hardy 

Lewis  V.  Smith 

E.  A.  Charlton,  (secretary  board  of  edncation) 

Alonzo  C.  Pickard • 

Wellington  Woodward 

Charles  K.  Hetfield , 

O.  Robinson,  (secretary  board  of  education) . 

Blathew  B.  Ludington 

David  G.  Barber 

IraD.  Knowles 

Robert  S.  McCuUough 

Hiram  K.  Smith 

Hiram  Winslow 

J.  N.  Townsend,  (city  superintendent) 

Daniel  E.  Whitmore 

RufusT.  Peck 

Isaac  J.  St*  John 

John  W.  McArthur 

George  W.  Dnqier 

Isaac  F.  Collini 

R.  Brittain,  (clerk  board  of  edncation) 

Henry  Lapp - 

James  F.  Crooker 

aW.Soule 

Thomas  Lothrop,  (city  superintendent) ...... 

William  H.  McLenathan 

Thomas  G.  Shaw 

George  T.  Collins 

Cyrus  P.  Whitney 

Cyrus  Stewart 

Richard  L.  Seldcn , 

John  Beordsley 

Hiram  Bogardus 

William  D.  Smith 

JohnD.  Champion 

Ezra  D.  Beckwith 

Alphonso  £.  Cooley 

Bennett  F.  Brown 

Horace  E.  Morse 

Wm.  G.  WilliamS;(8ecretary  board  of  education) 

Timothy  M.  Insroham 

J.  W.  Buckley,  (city  superintendent) 

William  Adams 

Charles  A.  Chickenng 

John  W.  Byam 

Robert  W.  Green 

Joseph  E.  Morgan 


Coeymons. 

8.  Westerlo. 

West  Troy. 

Albany. 

Cohoes. 

Centervillo. 

Bolivar. 

Kirkwood. 

Binghamton. 

Binghomton. 

Machias. 

Cattaraugus. 

ITuroopsville. 

Weedsport. 

Genoa. 

Auburn. 

Busti. 

Jamestown. 

Horseheods. 

Elmira. 

N.  Norwich. 

Oxford. 

Peru. 

Chazy. 

W.  Ta^kanick. 

Green  River. 

Hudson. 

Marathon. 

Solon. 

Walton. 

BloomviUo. 

Clove. 

Rhinebeck. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Clarence. 

Willink. 

Collins  Center. 

Buffalo. 

Jay. 

Olmsteadville. 

Chateaugay. 

Dickinson  Center. 

Gloversville. 

LeRoy. 

Athens. 

Greenville. 

Hope  Fallf». 

Little  Falb. 

Cedarville. 

Adams  Center. 

Philadelphia. 

Clayton. 

Watertown. 

Flatlands. 

Brooklyn. 

Martinsburgh. 

Copeuhagen. 

Lavonia  Station. 

Nunda. 

Earlville. 
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List  of  school  officers — Contmued. 


Counties. 


Names. 


Post  offices. 


Monroe. 


Montgomery. 
New  York  ... 
Niagara 


Oneida . 


Onondaga . 


Ontario . 
Orange  . 


Orleans. 
Oswego . 


Otsego . , 

Pntnam . 
Qneens  . 


Rensselaer.... 


Richmond... 
Rockland ..  . 
St.  Lawrence 


Saratoga 

Schenectady . 
Schohario  ... 


Schnyler , 
Seneca ... 
Stenben .. 


Suffolk. 


Snllivan... 
Tompkins  . 
Tioga 

Ulster 


Irving  C.  Forte 

William  E.  Edmonds 

Georee  W.  Sime 

S.  A.  Ellis,  (city  superintendent) 

Charles  Bnckingham 

Henry  Kiddle,  (city  superintendent) 

David  L.  Pitcher 

Jonas  W.  Brown 

James  Ferguson,  (city  superintendent) 

Mills  C.  Blackstone 

Charles  T.  Pooler 

Harvey  S.  Bedell 

Euffene  L.  Hinckley 

A.  McMillan,  (city  superintendent) 

J.  Warren  Lawrence 

George  C.  Anderson 

Parkers.  Carr 

£.  Smith,  (city  superintendent) 

Ezra  J.  Peck 

Robert  B.  Simmons 

George  K.  Smith 

Bei^amin  F.  Hill 

H.  A.  Jones,  (city  superintendent) 

James  H.  Mattison 

David  D.  Metcalf 

Byron  G.  Clapp 

George  F.  Woodbury 

y.  C.  Douglass,  (city  superintendent) 

Charles  F.  Thompson 

Eli  R.  Clinton,  jr 

Charles  H.  Ferris 

William  H.  Peckham 

Isaac  G.  Fosdick 

AmosH.  Allen 

Georji^e  W.  Hidley , 

William  Kemp,  (president  board  of  education) 

James  Brownlee , 

Nelson  Puff 

Martin  L.  Laughlin 

William  G.  Brown - 

Barney  Whitney 

R.  B.  Lowry,  (city  superintendent) 

Seth  Whalen 

Oscar  F.  Stiles 

Simon  J.  Schermerhom 

S.  B.  Howe,  (city  superintendent) 

Ambrose  R.  Hunting , 

John  Van  Voris 

Duncan  C.  Mann 

William  Hogan 

John  C.  Higby,  2d 

Jacob  H.  Wolcott 

Edwin  Whiting 

Horace  H.  Boi\)amin 

Thomas  S.  Mount 

Charles  Bamum 

William  H.  Cole 

Albert  H.  Pierson 

Jackson  Graves 

William  H.  Dederick 

Oscar  Mnlford 

Horace  W.  Montross , , 

*  For  term  commoncing  Janoory  1, 1860. 


Cazenovia. 

Pittsford. 

Sweden. 

Rochester. 

St.  Johnsville. 

New  York. 

Lockport. 

Toungstown. 

Lockport. 

Washington  Milla 

Deansvule. 

Rome. 

Prospect. 

Utica. 

Salina. 

Borodino. 

Fayette  ville. 

Syracuse. 

Phelps. 

Bristol. 

Monroe. 

OtisviUe. 

Newburgh. 

Barre  Center. 

North  Hannibal. 

Phoenix. 

Orwell. 

Oswego. 

Schuyler's  Lake. 

Butternuts. 

Cold  Spring. 

Manhasset. 

Jamaica. 

Petersburgh. 

N.  Greenbush. 

Troy. 

Port  Richmond. 

Nyack. 

Hammond. 

Canton. 

LawrenceviUe. 

Ogdensburgh. 

Ballston  Spa. 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Rotterdam. 

Schenectady, 

Gallupville. 

CobleskilL 

Watkins. 

Waterloo. 

Prattsburgh. 

Coming. 

Jasper. 

Riverhead. 

Stony  Brook. 

Montic#Uo. 

Owego. 

Trumansbni^gh. 

Dryden. 

Kingston. 

Highland. 

Ellcnvillc. 
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Counties. 


Names. 


Post  offices. 


Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Weatcheater. 

Wyoming  .*. 
Tatea 


Adam  Annstrong,  jr 
Abwxi  O.  Coohraa  , 
William  H.Tefft.w 
John  McGonigal ... 

Ethel  M.  Allen 

Franklin  W.  GiUey. 
George  W.Smith... 

Joseph  Barrett 

John  B.  Smallwood. 
RiclMurd  Langdon .  • 
Joseph  W.  Brown . . 


Glen's  Falls. 

Gales  vine. 

WhitehaU. 

Sonth  Butler. 

Williamson. 

Morrisania. 

Port  Chester. 

Katonah. 

Warsaw. 

Wethersfield. 

Bloff  Point. 


les 
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VOSTH  OABai«IllA. 

The  foUowinff  is  an  exhibit  of  tibe  progress  of  education  in  the  State  of  K<Mh  Caro- 
lina, as  set  for&  in  the  report  of  the  department  of  pnblic  instmotion,  of  date  Novem^ 
ber  12,  1869,  including  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent.  Connected  with  these, 
and  embraced  in  them,  is  the  report  of  the  board  of  education,  report  of  the  trustees  of 
the  university,  and  report  of  the  institution  for  the  deaf^  dumb,  and  blind,  -miix  the 
county  census  fbt  18C8,  the  capitation  assessment  for  1869,  and  the  public  sonool  fond. 

From  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  it  appears  that  a  system  of  public  in- 
struction was  provided  for  by  act  of  the  le^slature,  passed  April  12, 1869,  a  bojurd  of 
education  appointed,  and  a  system  of  pubhc  schools  organized.  In  order  to  this  the 
census  of  all  the  children  resident  in  the  State,  between  tne  ases  of  six  and  twentv-one, 
was  taken,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  school-houses  made,  fii  counties  which  had  been 
divided  into  townships,  school  committees  were  elected,  and  in  sixty-six  of  the  eighty- 
nine  counties  of  the  State  examiners  appointed.  The  oounty  comimssioners,  acting  as 
superintendents  of  common  schools,  appointed  the  coiUmittees  to  take  the  census,  and 
the  number  and  condition  of  the  scnoof-houses.  From  accompanying  tables  it  wul  be 
seen  that  the  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age,  resident  m  the  State,  was 
330,581;  that  of  this  number  223,815  are  white,  and  106,766  are  colored;  that  the 
whole  number  of  school-houses  is  1^906,  and  that  the  amount  appropriated  for  school 
purposes  for  the  year^  when  apportioned  among  the  req^ective  counties,  was  50  cents  to 
each  census  child. 

The  reports  furnish  no  inibrmation  as  to  the  numbtf  of  public  schools,  of  any  grade, 
conducted  under  State  auspices,  or  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  at  State  expense. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  short  time  within  which  the  work  of  organization  has  been 
progressing,  and  the  short  interval  from  the  passage  of  the  act  to  the  date  of  the  report, 
being  only  about  six  and  a  half  months. 

CHARITABU  AKB  RQJ6IOU8  ASOOGUTIOKS. 

These  associations,  of  the  various  denominations,  have  been  doing  a  most  commend* 
able  work  of  educatibn  in  the  State,  a  brief  summary  of  which  we  slmll  proceed  to  give : 

The  associations  organized  in  Chatham  and  Bandolph  counties  at  their  quarterly 
meeting  in  October  report  seven  high  schools,  or  academies,  taught  by  15  teachers, 
attended  by  309  pupils.  At  this  meeting  arrangements  were  initrnted  for  holding  a 
teachers'  institute  at  Pittsboro.  December  20. 

The  Baltimore  Association  of  Friends  report  44  schools,  65  teachers,  and  3,123  pupils ; 
32  new  school-bouses  built,  and  a  normal  institute  establisfaed. 

The  Soldiers'  Memorial  Association  of  Boston,  aided  by  the  Peabody  fhnd,  and  sub 
scription  of  citizens,  have  estabMied  in  the  city  of  Wilmington  2  £ree  schools  with  30o 
pupils. 

The  Newbem  Academy  is  in  successful  operation  as  a  free  school,  with  a  principal,  2 
assistants,  and  70  pupils. 

In  Warrenton  there  is  a  free  public  school  with  150  pupils. 

In  Raleigh  there  are  5  parish  free  schook  wit^  large  attendance ;  number  of  pupils 
not  given. 

In  Pasquotank  County  there  are  several  public  schools  in  successful  operation ;  num- 
bers andparticulars  not  given. 

Also  at  Beaufort,  Carteret  County,  there  is  a  well  conducted  firee  school ;  number  of 
pupils  not  given. 

From  the  scanty  materials  at  hand  we  gather  the  above,  and  that  the  firee  school  sys- 
tem is  at  length  being  Incorporated  into  the  institutions  of  the  old  north  State.  From 
these  small  l^ginnings  may  we  not  confidently  argue  great  results. 

EduMtUmal  tvcrk  among  the  oohred  populaUon  of  the  State,  a$  set  forth  by  the  report  of  Bet. 
J,  W,  Hood  to  Hon.  8,  S.  jihleify  enperintendent  of  public  inetruction. 

1st.  Schools  established  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  American  Union 
Freedman's  Commission,  or  under  their  supervision. 

These  societies  have  done  a  great  work  for  the  cause  of  education,  which  has  not 
been  confined  to  supplying  teachers  merely,  but  also  in  erecting  school  buildings  for 
the  colored  population.  In  addition  to  their  day  and  night  schools  they  have  buut  up 
a  number  of  Sabbath  schools,  and  at  Wilmington  they  have  established  an  orphan  asy- 
lum and  an  industrkd  school.  They  commenced  operations  soon  after  the  Umon  Army 
established  itself  in  the  State,  and  they  have  since,  for  the  most  part,  codperated  in 
their  laudable  work  of  education.  In  Raleigh  they  have  established  one  of^ their  best 
schools,  known  as  the  Johnson  School,  in  a  building  erected  by  the  Bureau,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  300  pupils.  This  senool  has  four  departments,  primarV)  mtermeaiatc, 
advanced,  and  normal,  with  292  pupils,  taught  by  5  teachers.    The  Washington  Scho^, 
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also  in  Raleigh,  numbers  75  Pupils.  The  boildings  were  erected  by  the  society,  and 
will  accommodate  200  pnpils.  They  are  now  temporarily  occupied  by  the  colo^  divi- 
sion of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind. 

The  Smithfield  School^  with  an  attendance  of  120  day  and  Aight  scholars,  has  a  fine 
boildinff  erected  by  the  3urean,  costing. $3,800;  furniture  and  other  improvements, 
1600.    The  Whitesville  School  numbers  45  pupils. 

The  sohools  in  Wilmington  and  vicinity,  established  by  the  society  at  the  date  of  the 
oceopafcian  of  l^e  place  by  Uie  Union  Army,  number  over  750  pupils ;  of  these  the  Willis- 
ton  School  is  the  most  flourishing,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  State.  It  has  five  depi^ 
ments— primuy,  intermediate^  advanced,  normal,  and  induatriaL  Attendance,  inclnd- 
ingnight  session,  over  450  pupils.  Attached  is  a  comfortable  teacher's  home  and  chapel. 

The  colored  educational  institute  of  Wilmington  numbers  150  pupils.  The  site  is 
owned  by  the  colored  people,  and  the  building,  erected  and  furnished  oy  the  Bureau,  id 
one  of  the  best  in  the  State. 

The  orphan  asylom,  situated  on  Middle  Sound,  reports  27  inmates;  has  had  a  much 
larger  nomber,  who,  as  they  attain  a  suitable  age,  are  provided  with  good  homes  and 
Bexkt  out  from  the  institution. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  has  charge  of  the  schools  in  Carteret  County. 
The  meet  important  of  these  is  the  school  at  Beaufort,  which,  including  the  night  ses- 
sion^ numbers  425  pupik,  with  five  teachers,  a  superintendent  and  matron.  Hie  build- 
ing, Wge,  and  commodious,  with  a  teacher's  home  attached,  was  erected  by  the  colored 
people,  aided  by  the  Amerioan  Missionary  Association.  The  property  is  vested  in  » 
Doard  of  colorea  trustees. 

At  New  River  the  Union  Commission  have  three  schools ;  number  of  pupils  not  given^ 
In  the  Trent  settlement  they  have  a  school  with  three  departments^  3  teachers,  and  300 
pupils.  The  building  belongs  to  the  Bureaoi  but  the  ^ound  is  private  property. 

£i  Newbem  there  are  three  graded  schools,  each  formmg  a  department.  Tne  primary 
numbers  102:  attendance  in  intermediate  not  ^ven.  Advanced  department  numbers 
110  pupils.  The  order  in  this  school  is  perfect.  Miss  C.  Merrick,  its  preceptress,  has 
never  used  the  rod,  but  administers  her  discipline  through  the  parents.  Several  of  the 
scholars  are  studying  Latin,  and  the  number  of  those  who  are  advanced  is  larger  than 
can  be  found  in  an^  other  school  in  the  State. 

The  Union  Commission  has  also  a  school  at  Elizabeth  City ;  number  of  pupils  not 
given. 

THJE  VBZKNtM'  SCmOOLB. 

Second  in  order,  but  not  in  importance,  are  theFrlendi^  Schools.  This  society,  in  edu- 
cating the  freedmen,  without  fee  or  reward,  are  doing  a  most  praiaeworthy  woriu  The 
Bible  is  introduced  into  all  their  schools,  but  is  read  without  note  or  comment.  They 
are  particnlM  as  to  the  moral  character  of  their  teachers,  and  require  of  them  the  same 
care  for  the  moral  as  for  the  intellectual  culture  of  their  pupils.  Temperance  societies 
have  been  introduced  into  all  their  schools,  and  a  large  proportion  of  their  pnpils  hare 
become  members.  For  the  total  of  these  schools,  teachers,  and  pnptts;,  see  «nnexed 
table. 

The  school  at  Goldsboro  has  three  departments,  with  280  pupils.  Its  preceptress^ 
Miss  B.  Harris,  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College.  The  buildings  are  owned  by  the 
Friends. 

They  have  schools  at  Mebanesville,  Hillsboro,  Greensboro,  Salisburv,  Charlotte,  and 
Lincom.  The  school  at  Salisburv  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State:  that  at  Charlotto 
one  of  the  largest.  They  have  thirteen  schools  in  the  counties  of  Ro'vran,  Davie,  and 
Iredell ;  three  in  Davidson,  and  three  in  Guilford. 

EnSCOPAL  PARISH  SCHOOLS^ 

Of  these  schools  there  are  two  in  Raleigh,  one  of  wlii<^  is  a  Nourishing  high-school, 
two  in  Newbem,  one  in  Wilmington,  and  one  in  Fayetteville.  AU  the  teaoh^  in  thesa 
schools  are  ladies,  and  the  discipline  is  generally  good. 

The  Bureau  has  appropriated  $5,000  for  a  normal  school  bnildiDg  at  Raleigh.  This 
is  fiimisbed  in  the  best  sfyle,  and  to  this  school  the  pnpils  irom  the  other  sohc^,  when 
sufficiently  advanced,  are  sent. 

PRESBTTEBIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  schools  five  have  been  established  in  the  eonnty  of  MeoUenbozg,  three  in 
Cabarrus,  three  in  Rowan,  one  in  Iredell,  one  in  Davie,  one  in  Davidson^  one  in  GuU- 
ford,  and  one  in  the  city  of  Wilmington.  Besides  these  they  have  talDsx  the  initiative  in 
the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Charlotte,  witii  a  normal  school  depeirtiq|nt.  The 
Government,  through  the  ESireau,  has  appropriated  $10,000  to  this  imtituaon.  One 
fine  building  has  been  erected ;  others  are  under  contract.  This  denomination  has  put 
forth  considerable  efforts  In  the  work  of  education,  and  with  satisfactory  success. 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

These,  of  Tarioos  grades  and  character,  are  scattered  over  the  State,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  portion  west  of  the  Bine  Ridse,  and  a  few  connties  east,  where  not  a 
single  day  school  has  heen  fonnd.  The  most  of  these  schools  are  tanght  in  mde  shanties, 
bout  of  ronghl(^and  covered  with  rived  boards.  Tlie  freedmen,  anxions  for  the 
education  o£the&  children,  put  them  up,  wherever  they  are  able,  and  as  best  they  can. 
There  is  a  great  anxiety  expressed  for  schools,  and  much  complaint  that  neither  books 
nor  teachers  can  be  obtained.  These  last  remarks  apply  primarily  to  those  connties 
where  no  private  schools  are  fonnd. 

In  the  dties  and  large  towns  there  are  some  excellent  private  schools,  and  first 
among  these  is  Mr.  Tapper's  school,  in  Raleigh.  This  school  numbers,  including  night 
scholars,  250. 

In  Murfreesboro  there  is  a  good  school ;  two  in  Edenton ;  one  in  Hertford ;  one  in 
Washington ;  one  in  Granville ;  one  in  Tarboro,  and  one  in  Kingston. 

As  a  supplemental  report  to  that  of  April,  the  State  agent,  J.  W.  Hood,  reports,  No- 
vember 2,  &at  the  society's  schools  were  all  closed  about  July  1 ;  that  the  schools  de- 
nominated private  were  continued,  and  their  numbers  more  than  doubled.  For  the 
month  of  September  the  whole  number  of  schools  was  257,  and  of  pupils,  15)647.  This 
large  increase  of  Bureau  and  private  schools  is  attributed  by  the  agent  to  the  normal 
schools,  or  classes  formed  in  the  schools  in  the  larger  towns.  One  normal  school  sent 
out  as  many  as  15  teachers.  The  agent  is  most  laudatory  of  these  schools,  and  urges 
the  board  to  establish  normal  schools  at  all  important  points  throughout  the  State,  and 
especiaUy  in  connexion  with  the  university. 

Summary  ofmihooU  organized  bif,  and  under  the  management  of,  the  varioue  c^aritahle  and  re- 
ligiouB  associaiUms,  and  private  ediooU, 


Under  American  Missionary  Association  and  Union  Commission 

Under  Friends' Society 

Under  Episcopal  Commission 

In  Presbyterian  schools 

In  private  schools 

Total 


1 


19 

29 

6 

16 


152 


40 
11 
21 

64 


224 


2,840 
2,425 
600 
1,100 
4,861 


11,826 


The  above  figures  give  the  highest  number  in  the  respective  schools  during  the  present 
term.  This  was  reached  in  January.  The  number  in  school  at  this  date  does  not  ex- 
ceed 10,000. 

COLLEOES  AND  COLLEOIATZ  INSTITUTES,  MALE  AND  FEMALE.     . 

UniverHtg  of  Koiih  CaroZifia.^This  institution  is  situated  at  Chapel  Hill,  Orange 
County ;  was  established  in  1795 ;  has  a  president  (Rev«Solomon  Pool)  and  five  profes- 
sors; number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year,  35 ;  whole  number  enrolled, 
first  term,  10;  second  term,  31 ;  total,  41 ;  wh^e  number  of  graduates,  since  the  insti- 
tution was  established,  1,734. 

Davidson  College,  established  in  1830,  is  situated  in  Mecklenburg  County ;  h^  a 
faculty  of  5  professors,  and  123  students.  This  institution,  under  tae  presidency  of 
Rev.  G.  N.  McPhiul,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Trinity  CoUe^  is  situated  in  Ranctolph  County ;  has  a  president,  6  professors,  and 
142  students,  with  three  courses  of  study,  classical,  scientific,  and  theological,  requiring 
each  four  years. 

Olin  College,  situated  in  Iredell  County,  was  established  in  1853 ;  has  a  president, 
2  nrofessors,  and  48  students. 

rforth  Carolina  College,  situated  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Cabarrus  County,  has  a  presi- 
dent, 3  profisssors,  and  &  students. 

Concord  Female  Presbyterian  College,  located  at  Statesville,  Iredell  County,  was  es- 
tablished in  1824 ;  has  a  president,  4  instructors,  and  50  scholars. 

Salem  Female  Academy,  situated  at  Salem,  has  a  president,  24  teachers,  and  268 
pupils.  This  flourishing  institution,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
founded  in  1804,  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  South- 
em  States. 
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PUBUC  CHABTTIES. 

An  institiition  for  deaf,  dnmb,  and  blind  was  established  January  1649,  excepting 
tlepartment  for  the  blind,  which  was  added  to  the  institution  in  1851.  Since  the  close 
of  the  war  a  department  has  been  organized  for  the  colored  jonth^;he  first  instance 
of  the  kind  in  the  South.  This  institution,  since  it  has  been  more  fully  organized  and 
its  workings  more  fWj  understood,  has  taken  a  deep  hold  en  the  heart  of  the  people, 
and  an  ample  appropnation  was  made  for  its  support  by  the  general  assembly  for  the 
Hscal  year  endiujj:  July  1^  1869.  The  members  of  the  assembiT  have  taken  a  warm 
interest  in  the  institution,  and  themselves  take  8i>ecial  pains  to  search  out  and 
send  to  it  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  from  their  respective  counties.  The  officers  of  the 
institotion  consist  of  a  principal,  7  teachers,  including  professor  of  music,  and  5  assist- 
ant teachers.  Whole  number  of  pupils,  154 ;  of  these  there  are  of  deaf  and  dumb,  86 ; 
of  blind,  40,  white ;  of  deaf  and  dumb,  21,  and  of  blind  7,  colored.  The  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  legislature  was  |38,000 ;  of  this  sum  $3,000  was  on  hand  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year.    Treasurer's  report  shows  amount  received  from  all  sources,  $43,014  75. 

Intone  Aajflum, — ^This  institution  is  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Eugene  Grisson  and 
liis  excellent  assistant.  Dr.  F.  T.  Fuller.  There  is  a  board  of  supervisors,  of  which  the 
governor  is  ex-offloio  president.  There  are  five  officers  connected  with  the  institution, 
which  is  at  this  time  greatly  crowded,  and  an  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  its  enlarge- 
ment, enforced  by  the  consideration  that  there  are  now  over  four  hundred  insane  per- 
.sons  in  the  State,  confined  in  Jails  and  poor-houses,  or  kept  at  home,  to  the  annoyance 
.of  their  friends  and  neighbors,  awaiting  admission  into  the  institution.  The  number 
of  inmates  at  the  present  time  not  given. 

BEPORT  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATIOX.. 

This  report  gives  the  following  exhibit  of  the  public  school  fund :  Principal  on  hand 
November  1, 1869,  in  gross,  |2,0&,343  43.  df  this  sum  $1,047,100  is  worthless  bank 
atock,  and  |50,000  is  Boanoke  Navigation  stock,  and  unavailable.  The  net  public 
.school  fund  is  stated  to  be  not  less  than  $968,242  43.  Balance  in  hands  of  public  treas- 
urer October  1, 1868,  was  $150,035  84 ;  receipts  of  educational  fhnd  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30, 1869,  $169,870  93 ;  total,  $319,906  27.  Disbursements  of  educational 
fund  for  fiscal  ending  September  30, 1669,  $167,158  18,  leaving  in  hands  of  the  public 
treasurer  October  1, 1869,  $152,748  09. 

The  school  law  provides  for  grading  the  schools  into  high,  gnunmar,  and  primary, 
.and  directs  the  text  books  to  be  used  in  each.  To  the  list  of  studies  prescribed  by  the 
general  assembly,  the  board  of  education  has  added  algebra,  physiology,  philosophy, 
.astronomy,  chemistry,  bookkeeping,  elooution,  and  music  (vocaL) 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In  the  report  plans  and  drawings  are  given  for  the  building  of  school-houses  and 
the  proper  arrangement  and  vennlation  of  school-rooms.    The  necessity  of  a  larger 

^tate  appropriation  is  urged,  by  means  of  a  capitation  tax  of  $2  per  head,  that  the 
350,000  children  of  school  age  in  the  State  may  be  instructed.  The  report  shows  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  State  school  fund  locked  up  in  unavailable  swamp  lands,  bank 

.and  other  stocks. 

PSNAL  DTSTtTUnOXS. 

Since  Howard  sacrified  his  life  in  attempting  the  reform  of  those  institutions,  and 
Mrs.  Foy's  gentle  voice  was  heard  in  the  cells  of  the  vicious— t.hose  receptacles  for  crim- 
inals in  England— a  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  prevailing  ideas  in  regard 
to  i>enal  institutions.  It  is  no  longer  simply  to  punish.  It  is  no  longer  to  satisfy  Jus- 
tice, but  to  reform  the  offender.  In  harmony  this  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
age,  under  the  benign  influences  of  Christianity. 

It  appears  that  the  general  assemblv  has  hitherto  made  no  provision  by  which  the 
statisucs  of  the  county]  prisons  and  alms-houses  are  required  to  be  collected  and  re- 
turned to  any  officer  of  tne  State.  There  are  63  prisons  reported  as  being  in  use  in  as 
many  counties.  Some  have  been  burned  and  others  not  reported.  In  these  63  prisons 
there  are:  of  white  males,  62;  of  females,  5;  of  colored  males,  266;  of  females,  18; 
total,  351.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  in  the  Craven  County  prison  21  inmates ;  pro- 
portion  of  males  and  females,  or  of  white  and  colored,  not  given.  Whole  number  of 
Ihose  reported  in  the  State  under  prison  discipline,  372.  The  ages  of  these  range  from 
10  to  70. 

POOR-HOUSES^ 

Of  these  there  are  in  the  State  61.  and  one  nearly  finished.  Whole  number  of  in- 
mates at  the  present  time,  1,026 ;  of  these  180  are  able  to  work  and  163  are  helpless. 
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FENTTCNTIABY. 

It  appeasB  that  the  general  aetembly  have  at  last  uBdertak^i  the  great  work  of  es> 
tabUaaing  a  penitentiary  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  aupport  of  i&  people,  bat  we 
are  not  infocvied  as  to  how  far  the  work  has  progressed  or  what  phwa  o£  reform  have 
been  adopted. 

FBABODT  VUXD. 

The  agents  of  the  Peabody  Fond  have  been  delaying  offers  of  aid  to  the  schools 
throaghout  the  State  until  the  establishment  of  the  &ee  schools  reqoixed  by  law,  as 
nearly  as  the  fonds  will  permity  intending  to  afford  such  aid  as  anoears  necessary. 

The  dty  of  WilmiagtOBt  which  last  year  raised  more  than  t7|000  by  voluntary  con- 
tdbaticos  for  fne  schooJs,  is  aided  to  the  amount  of  $1,500.  To  the  city  of  Kewbem. 
91,000  is  offwed,  conditionaUy.  Newport  is  to  receive  $300  upon  conditions,  which  are 
carried  out.  Ip  Charlotte  the  fhnd  affords  aid  of  $300  for  100  pupils.  Little  River 
Acadesiy,  fiee  in  all  the  Eofdish  studies,  received  $300  a  year ;  also  the  town  of  Smith- 
viJUe.  For  Hillsborough,  |500  has  been  placed  at  the  discretion  of  Governor  Graham* 
Offered  to  ^isbury  and  '[Hiomasville,  $300.  Raleigh  and  other  to^as  have  been  offered 
aid,  but  have  not  yet  fulfilled  conditions. 

WILMINGTON. 

In  response  to  our  circular,  a  letter  dated  Octot/ei  28, 167),  has  just  come  to  hand 
from  the  couuty  examiner  and  city  superintendent  of  schools  at  Wilmington,  Miss- 
Amy  M.  Bradley,  from  which  letter  the  following  information  is  extracted : 

"  The  free  schools  of  Wilmington  are  not  supported  bythe  city,  but  are  mission, 
schools,  and  have  been  in  operatron  since  January  v.  1867.  The  first  school  was  opened 
by  me.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Society  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,, 
and  the  American  unfturian  ABBociatioQ,  and  the  work  has  been  continued  to  the- 
present  time  by  the  same  societies,  with  additional  assistance  during  the  last  two- 
years  from  the  Feaboc^  educational  fund,  through  its  ^gent,  Bev.  B.  Sears.  D.  D.  Be- 
ginning with  three  tmj^ils,  bdbre  the  close  of  the  year  tiie  number  had  increased  to 
157,  necessitating  additional  buildings  and  teachers.  The  second  veat  tliepupSls  num- 
bered 188.  The  work  grew  so  rapidly  on  my  hands  that  I  was  obliged  to  erect  a  new 
building,  which  was  called  the  uemenway  sdiool,  in  honor  of  one  of  the  lady  patrons^ 
of  the  work  in  Boston.  At  that  time  I  resigned  my  position  as  teacher,  and  was  asp^ 
pointed  by  our  society  superintendent.  Seven  teachers  were  employed  dtmng  the  thim 
term,  en£ng  June  30, 1869,  and  430  children  were  Instructed  The  fouth  term,  and 
last  year  of  which  you  wish  a  report,  commenced  in  October  18$9,  and  closed  in  June 
1870.  Another  room  was  added  to  the  okl  building  for  a  normal  dirision,  and  the 
school  divided  into  four  grades— normal,  grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary,  with, 
four  teachers,  and  an  aggregate  attendance  of  271  pupils  during  the  year.  The  Hem- 
enway  school,  with  ISO  chairs,  has  176  pupils  and  three  teachers,  aggregating  447 
scholars,  and  7  teachers,  all  women. 

"The  entire  cost  of  the  mission,  fitmi  its  beginning,  January  9, 1863[.  to  the  close  or 
the  fourth  scholastic  year,  June  30, 1870,  indumn£[  buildings,  salaries,  &c.,  is  $15,288  80, 
of  which  $3^000  were  received  from  the  Peabody  Itind,  the  remainder  from  the  two  so- 
cieties mentioned,  with  aid  from  the  diurches  and  friends  of  the  mission. 

"  Just  before  the  term  closed  in  June  last.  I  was  appointed  county  examiner  for  New 
Hanover  County,  which  places  me  in  a  poMl^on  to  ud  in  establishing  schools  through- 
out the  county  as  soon  as  money  is  raised  for  that  purpose.'' 


•  KIO. 


The  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  common  9Cfao(ds,  Hoo.  W.  IX.  Benkle,  for 
the  year  ending  August  31, 1809,  gives  the  following : 

bcrMM  for 
tkeyew. 

Number  of  white  youth  in  the  8Ute * 1^004,658       10,842 

Number  of  colored  youth  in  the  State 24,219            368 

Total  number  of  youth  in  the  Staile 1,^088,877       11,«0 

Total  number  of  pupils  enroHed 740,388         8,610 

In  high  schools :  Doys.  5.665:  girl^  6,481;  total 12,146             188 

In  German  and  Englisn  scnools :  boys,  3,366 ;  girls,  3,143 : 

total 6,509         1,19a 

In  colored  schools :  boys,  5,162;  girls.  4,913;  total 10,075 

Decrease  for  the  year :  boys,  247 ;  giris,  82 ;  total 329 

In  sub-distriet  schools :  boys,  283,141 ;  girls,  250,099 ;  totol . .  533, 240 

Decrease  for  the  year 10,270 
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InoreMefor 
the  year. 

Inaepan^distoietsehoolSyiingTaded SSI              53 

In  amniito  ctisfefiot  8€lioQl%  i^n^ted 9,158              61 

Kmnbocof  teAdMraneoessaiytvsapply  BohoolB 14,183            113 

Number  of  diflGuent  teacbem  emploj^  daring  the  jTMr 21,626              34 

Nomber  of  different  gentlemen  teachers  employed  during  the 

year 9,171            317 

Number  of  different  lady  teachers  employed  daring  the  year.  12, 455 

I>eoreMe 5J8S 

▲TemgB  wages  of  aentleraen  teaohovs  in  all  the  schools $55  63         |0  51 

Average  wages  of  iMj  teaehen  in  all  tho  sdiools t88  36         #0  60 

Whole  number  of  schools ^ 11,714 

Whole  nnmbev  of  odkxrod  schools 204              15 

Arerage  number  of  weeks  schools  were  kept 90.10          2.38 

Number  of  Tolumesin  libraries 258,371 

Value  of  school  apparatus ^ $160,302       $9,053 

Total  school  expenses  for  the  year,  including  sites,  build- 
ings, &c,.. $6,614,816  59 

In  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  State  it  is  found  to  be  impossible  £ot  the  boards 
of  education  to  sustain  the  schools  the  time  required  by  law,  even  when  the  full 
local  levy  permitted  by  law  is  made.  The  difficull^  arises  from  the  spatseness  of  the 
population,  and  the  sxnall  amount  of  taxable  property  in  these  districts. 

The  number  of  districts  in  whi^  teachers  "  boaided  xound»''  (2»026,)  shows  a  de- 
crease for  the  year  of  313 ;  t^  deo&ease  of  the  s^aie  item  this  provioos  year  was  243. 

The  total  number  of  schools  in  the  State  shows  »  deeiease  of  69  otci:  the  previous 
year,  a  fiict  which  only  indicates  a  healthM  tendency  towiud  a  much-needed  consoli- 
dation and  thorough  grading  of  tdie  sdiools. 

To  the  present  system  of  ^wnship  boards  and  local  directors  grave  objections  are 
repoited.  A  large  projiortton  o(  tHe  legal  questifms  arising  in  nie  operation  of  the 
school  law  grow  out  of  the  conflict  of  local  directors  ^th  townshifo  boiirds.  There  is 
aearoelV  a  day  that  the  (State  commissioner  is  not  oaUed  upon  to  decide  such  questions. 
It  is  believed  that  the  present  mongrel  system  shooM  give  plaed  to  the  pureljr  fown- 
ahlB  mtemi  in  which  all  the  sohe<£  of  a  towudiip  snould  bie  undef  the  etclumve  con- 
trol of  a  board  of  education,  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  township.  In  this  case,  the 
TOtem  would  ootuform  io  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  towi^s  oi  ti^e 
BMe  witAi  such  satisfactory  results.  The  experience  of  other  States  in  which  tfhe 
purely  township  system  has  been  tried,  demcmstnites  its  superiority  to  the  district 

TBACHBBS'  INSTrrUTES. 

The  influeooe  of  well-oonducted  teaehenf  iastitutea  can  scaseely  be  estimated  in 
dollars  and  cents.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  more  institutes  were  held  m  the  State 
laat  year  thiMi  in  any  prModin  j(  year.  The  chacaoter  of  the  instmction  given  in  these 
institutes  is  gradually  improving.  Many  teachers,  and  especially  young  teachers,  are 
arooaed  to  new  energy  by  the  indtruotion  and  eneouragement  girem  by  the  in^tute 
leeturerss 

There  haab«eo»  within  the  last  year,  an  increased  Qdnoatieaal  activity  in  the  State- 
The  nomber  of  persons  in  attendance  at  the  twenty^ficst  ananal  meeting  cf  the  Ohio 
teacher^  association,  held  in  Cleveland  in  Jviy  last,  waa  nrtater  tdMut  at  any  previous 
meeting.  An  association  auxiliary  to  th*  Sti^  asseoiatwn  has  reoently  been  organ- 
ised uraerthe  name  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  teaohem'  assoeia^ioak:  »  similar  asso- 
ciation has  likewise  been  organized  fi>r  Central  Ohio,  In  the  last  seAoci  year  the  ea- 
sociatktt  of  ot^  and  town  silperistendants  hcdd  two  meetings^  and  the  association  of 
ooUoge  presidents  and  proleason,  one.  The  nvmber  cf  teaolMrs^  inttitates  haa  krg^y 
inereasedf  as  well  as  tto  amount  of  money  invasted  in  tiie  building  of  eehool^houaes. 
It  is  believed  that  the  appnmriatiDna  te  edueation  in  Oiiloi  ace  aaf  Uheral  as  in  any 
other  State  id  the  Union.  Ihe  pEoportaon  cf  diildren  growisg  wp  in  entire  iflmNrance 
of  the  elements  of  school  education  has  gnMj  diminished.  In  many  parts  of  the  State 
it  would  be  difi^ult  to  find  a  natLvo-bom  child  fifteen  yearaof  age  tfnable  to  read. 

DKIflKD  0OB  SUFtRVZSlOH. 

The  demand  for  county  supervision  of  schools  is  on  the  increase.  The  resolutions 
passed  by  educational  associations  and  by  numerous  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  assent 
to  these  resolutions  of  the  inteUigent  frienda  of  edncationy  clearly  indicate  that  some- 
thing more  is  needed  to  infhse  new  life  into  the  schools,  eroeciall:^  those  of  the  rural 
districts.  The  beneficial  e£fect  of  supervision  on  the  scnools  in  cities  and  towns  has 
deoMmstrated  the  fiftct  that  Judicious  supervision  is  a  powerful  educational  agenoy> 
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HIGHER  INSTITUn02rS  OF  LBABXING. 

It  18  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  report  to  give  an  extended  acooont  of  e&c& 
college  and  nniversit^  in  Ohio.  The  superintendent's  report  embraces  statistical  in* 
formation  respecting  institutions  of  learning  not  connected  with  the  State— colleges, 
seminaries,  and  normal  academies,  to  the  number  ot  84— a  condensed  statement  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

XOIUtfAL  SCHOOLS  AXD  ACADEMIES. 

Total  number,  33.  Students  preparing  to  teach— ladies,  386;  sentlemen,  680— L066. 
Preparing  to  enter  college— ladies,  29;  gentlemen,  153 — 182.  Number  wi&o  teach  at 
intervals,  to  provide  means  for  continuing  in  attendance— ladies,  258:  gentlemen,  451 
^709.  The  number  of  mduates  for  1869  has  been  42;  the  total  numbtt'  of  graduates 
299.  The  total  estimate  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  belonginff  to  these  schools  Ib 
$350,000;  of  apparatus,  $10,000.    The  nuim>er  of  volumes  in  libraries,  6,857. 

COLLEGES  XSD  T7NIVBB8ITIBS. 

In  number,  26.  Graduates  for  1869, 283.  Total  number  of  graduates,  4,843.  Attend- 
ance for  the  year— ladies,  1,372;  gentlemen,  4,360 — 5,732.  dumber  of  professors,  167 ; 
tutors.  57.  Total  aggregate  amount  of  endowment  funds,  $1,830,633.  Increase  for  the 
year,  $110,175.  Totlu  estimated  value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  $2,011,000;  of  appa- 
ratus, $79,789. 

YOUNG  ladies'  SESflKABIES. 

In  number,  28.  Aggregate  attendance,  2,866;  average  attendance,  684.  Graduated 
1869,183.  Totalnumberof  graduates,  2,526.  Number  preparing  to  teach,  161.  Granted 
firee  tuition,  77.    Aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  libraries,  18,377. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  agitation  of  this  question  in  Cincinnati,  the  superintendent 
gives  the  following  account : 

''I  deem  it  proper  to  include  in  this  report  a  reference  to  a  legal  question  which  has 
Arisen  in  consequence  of  two  resolutions  passed  by  the  Cincinnati  board  of  education, 
excluding  firom  the  public  schools  of  the  citv  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  religioua 
books.    The  resolutions  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

'' '  Be9olvedy  That  religious  instruction  and  the  reading  of  reli^ous  books,  induding  the 
Holy  Bible,  are  prohibited  in  the  common  schools  of  Cincinnati,  it  being  the  true  oErject 
and  intent  of  this  rule  to  allow  the  children  of  the  parents  of  all  sects  and  opinions 
in  matters  of  faith  and  worship  to  eiijoy  alike  the  benefit  of  the  common  school  fund. 

" '  Eesolvedf  That  so  much  of  the  regulations  on  the  course  of  study  and  text-books 
in  the  intermediate  and  district  schools  (page  213  annual  report)  as  reads  as  follows : 
''The  opening  exercises  in  every  department  shall  conmience  by  reading  a  portion  of 
the  Bible  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  appropriate  smg^g  by  tno 
pupils,"  be  repealed.' 

^The  remaining  part  of  the  regulation  referred  to,  not  formaUy  repealed,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  *  The  pupils  of  the  common  schools  may  read  such  version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
as  their  parents  or  guardians  may  prefer,  provided  that  such  preference  of  any  version^ 
except  the  one  now  in  use,  (King  James's  version,  as  published  by  the  American  Bible 
Sodely,)  be  communicated  by  the  parents  and  guaraians  to  the  prindiMd  teachers, 
and  that  no  notes  or  marginal  readings  be  allowed  in  the  schools,  or  comments  made 
by  the  teachers  on  the  text  of  any  version  that  is  or  may  be  introduced.' 

"The  resolutions  quoted  above  were  passed  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of 
education,  November  1, 1869,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  14. 

**  On  the  2d  of  November,  37  prominent  citizens^  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  many 
others,  citizens  and  tax-payers  ra  Cincinnati,  applied  to  the  superior  court  of  Cincin- 
nati for  a  restraining  order  against  the  bound  of  education.  A  temporary  restraining 
order  was  granted,  and  Thurraay,  November  4,  at  10  o'clock,  was  set  for  the  time  that 
the  defimdants  should  show  cause  why  such  application  should  not  be  granted  perma- 
3iently.  By  consent^  the  time  was  chuiged  to  November  7,  and  the  temporary  u^uno 
tion  continued.  When  the  time  arrived,  the  court,  by  consent  of  all  piraes,  assigned 
the  case  for  hearing  before  the  full  bench,  November  30. 

"  The  name  of  the  president  of  the  board,  H.  L.  Wehmer,  appears  in  the  case  as  a  de- 
fendant. The  regulation  repealed  in  the  second  resolution  was  adopted  in  1852  by  tho 
bioud  of  trustees  and  visitors  of  common  schools,  the  former  title  of  the  board  ox  edu- 
cation. 

"When  the  case  came  up  for  hearing,  W.  M.  Ramsey,  J.  B.  Stallo,  €teo.  Hoadley, 
€feo.  B.  Sage.  Stanley  Matthews,  and  Rufus  King,  in  succession,  addressed  tho  court — 
Stallo,  Ho^ey,  and  Matthews  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  board  of  education. 
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"  On  Wednesday,  Febroary  15, 1870,  the  court,  in  ffenend  teim,  gave  their  opinions, 
thoee  of  Judges  Hagans  and  Storer  for  making  the  inianotion  jierpetaal,  and  that  of 
JodbE^  Taft  against  the  iij auction.  On  February  18, 1870,  Judsment  was  rendered 
against  the  defendanto,  and  their  motion  for  a  new  triaJ  OTerruleo.  '  The  defendimts 
excepted  to  said  overruling  and  to  said  Judgment,  and  tendered  their  bill  of  excep- 
tions in  that  behalf/  which  was  accordingly  Slowed,  signed,  and  ordered  to  be  filed  as 
part  of  the  record. 

**  On  March  1, 1870,  the  case  came  before  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  at  Columbus, 
on  apetition  in  error,  and  the  hearing  was  set  for  December  6, 1870. 

'<Tlie  proceedings  in  the  case  before  the  superior  court  have  beenpublished  in  an 
octayo  volume  of  420  pages,  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  This  volume  is.  I 
beUevcL  to  be  submitted  to  l^e  supreme  court  instead  of  any  further  argument  by  tn» 
eounsel 

**  A  bill  comprehending  the  views  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  Cincinnati  board  or 
education  was,  some  time  ago,  introdnced  into  the  house  of  representatives  by  Mr.. 
Ward,  of  Hamilton  County.  Shortly  after  a  Joint  resolution  was  ofiered  by  Mr.  Hub- 
bard,  of  Cuyahoga  County,  afiBbrming  that,  while  it  is  unwise  to  forbid  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  the  singing  of  religious  hymns,  or  prayer,  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  alsa 
unwise  to  compel  such  exercises,  and  that  in  each  district  the  subject  should  be  left  to 
a  vote,  provided  these  exercises  shall  not  be  exclnded  by  the  school  authorities,  with- 
out a  written  request  of  a  minority  of  the  electors  of  the  district. 

"  These  movements  resulted  in  the  preparation  in  the  school  department  of  the  fol- 
lowing bill,  which  was  submitted  to  a  number  of  the  {irominent  educational  men  of 
the  State,  who  &vor  both  the  Bible  and  the  noble  principle  of  religious  toleration 
which  is  embodied  in  our  State  constitntion,  as  well  as  to  some  persons  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  and  received,  in  the  main,  their  in- 
dorsement. This  bill  is  only  a  formal  statement  of  what  has  always  been  tne  public 
opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Ohio  in  reference  to  reUgious  exercises  iu 
Ihe  public  schools : 

"  *  A  bill  to  regulate  religious  exercises  in  thd  public  schools  of  Ohio. 

'^'SscnoNl.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  general  aseemhly  of  the  Stateof  OhiOf  That  it  shall  be 
onlawfnl  for  any  board  of  education  or  local  school  directors  in  this  State  either  to  en- 

t>in  or  prevent,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  singing  of  religious 
ymns,  or  prayer,  in  any  school  under  their  charge ;  but  the  privilege  is  hereby  ex- 
pressly granted  to  any  teacher  in  any  public  school  to  devote  a  portion  of  time,  not  to 
exceed  &een  minutes  each  day,  before  or  after  the  regnlar  secular  exercises  of  tho- 
school,  in  such  non-sectarian  rebgious  exercises  as  he  or  she  may  deem  proper :  Provided^ 
That  no  pupU  shall  be  required  to  be  present  at  such  exercises  whose  i>arent  or  guardian 
desires  such  pupil  to  be  excused :  And  provided  further,  That  the  exercises  shall  be  at 
the  latter  time  aforesaid,  when  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  pui>il  claims  that  the  deten- 
tion of  such  pupil  until  after  the  religious  exercises  in  the  morning  is  an  inconvenience. 
** '  SxcnoN  2.  This  act  to  take  effect  on  its  passage.' 

**  It  was  the  understanding  that,  if  Mr.  Hubbard's  resolution  was  called  up  for  fbrther 
action,  he  would  move  the  substitution  of  the  above  bill  for  it.  No  f\irthcr  action  has 
been  taken  up  to  this  date— April  7, 1870.'' 

CINCINNATI. 

The  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  Hon.  Francis  Perry,  for  the 
school  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  begins  with  the  statement  that  ''  the  year  1868-'69 
has  been  in  every  way  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  our  school  history.  The  reports 
of  the  superintendent,  with  their  accompanying  tables  of  carefully  prepared  statistics, 
and  ^e  reports  of  the  different  committees,  wDl  give  our  citizens  rail  information  in 
regard  to  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  various  schools. 

"  The  teachers  of  the  schools  nave  been  earnest  and  futhful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
responsible  duties,  and  have,  in  general,  manifested  a  commendable  spirit  of  professional 
pro^mss. 

<' Three  elegant  and  commodious  new  school  building,  two  of  which  will  be  finished 
early  in  the  coining  school  year,  and  the  other  before  its  close,  will  add  largely  to  our 
present  school  accommodations. 

<'Tiie  year  has  also  been  distinguished  by  the  establishment  in  the  eighth  district  of 
an  institution,  the  want  of  whicn  has  long  been  felt  by  those  of  oar  citizens  most  in- 
terested in  the  proper  education  of  youth— the  Cincinnati  normal  school.  The  con- 
duct of  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  its  accomplished  principal,  and  the  training 
of  teachers  therein,  have  fully  met  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  This  school  can- 
not fiul  in  the  future,  with  a  wise  management,  to  exert  a  i>owerfal  and  beneficial  effect 
in  improving  methoos  of  instruction  in  all  grades  of  our  schools.  If  anything  is  well 
settled  in  educational  matters,  it  is  the  necessity  of  a  special  training  to  nt  teachers  for 
tJieir  vocation. 
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''The  pUn  adopted  bj  the  board,  of  dismissing  the  schools  at  stated  intervals  to  per- 
mit the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  to  take  e^eoial  lessons  in  drawing  and  phonic 
reading,  has,  it  is  belicTed,  snffloiently  prepared  those  teaehers  to  instmct  in  the  ele- 
B^H^ts  of  both  snoessftdlj.'' 

RBFORT  OF  THB  GITY  SUPERDTTSKDBNT  OF  CINGIXNATL 

The  annual  report  of  the  city  superintendent,  the  Hon.  John  Hancock,  gives  fall 
statistical  information  regarding  the  schools,  ttom  which  the  following  is  extracted : 

Estimated  population  of  the  city 99S,000 

Number  of  white  youth  in  city,  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age ....      d6»155 
Number  of  colored  youth  in  city,  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  • . .  •        4,067 

Number  of  different  pupils  registered  during  the  year 34,828 

Number  of  schools -.high,  2:  intermediate,  2 ;  district,  19 23 

Averi^enumber  of  pulsus  belonging.. 19,591 

Average  daily  number  in  attendance 16,637 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  on  whole  number  registered 71.04 

Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes , |680,011  37 

TotiU  expenditures  for  salaries  of  teachers ^.. ., 336,536  22 

«  The  ffenend  average  of  pupils  to  the  teadier,  in  the  district  school,  is  50.8 ;  in  the 
intermecuate^  48.9.  l%e  reported  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  in  the  district  and  in- 
termediate schools  for  the  last  four  months  was  52,388,  or  an  average  of  over  13,000 
oases  per  month.  At  the  same  rate,  the  number  of  oases  for  the  year  would  amount  to 
130,000.  Lanpe  as  this  reported  number  is,  1  have  every  veaaon  to  believe  the  actual 
number  woola  very  oonsideoably  exoeed  it* 

^The  phonic  method,  has  now  been  very  generally  adopted  in  the  schools  as  the  teals 
of  instruction  in  -reading  in  the  lower  grades. 

<<  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  the  department  of  drawing  has  been 
throughlv  reorganized.  The  superintendent  of  drawing  gives  re^pilar  Msons  two 
days  m  the  week,  and  devotes  the  remainder  of  his  time  U>  supervision, 

"  The  three  lower  grades  are  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  wno  are  themselves  taught 
by  Mr.  Forbricec— tiae  schools  of  each  grade,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
board,  being  dismissed  once  a  month,  on  Friday  afternoon,  at  recess,  to  permit  the 
^teachers  to  gather  at  some  convenient  scfaool4»ouse  for  the  purpose  of  reeeiviag  such 
instruction. 

"  With  this  course  of  drawing  in  our  public  schools,  the  excellent  and  lo^g-established 
school  of  design  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  the  new  school  of  the  same  kind, 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  McMicken  Fund,  we  shall  be  able  to  afford 
SHch  fo^ilities  for  the  development  of  the  artistic  talent  in  our  community  aa  are  now 
possessed  by  no  other  city  in  the  country. 

''In  accordance  with  a  reeoli^tion  of  the  boi^,  directing  the  establishmeiitL  of  night 
schools,  eight  were  opened,  viz:  seven  district  and  one  high  schocd.  There  ace  now 
1,289  in  nightly  attendance.  The  number  enrolled  was  1,526,  of  whom  202  were  girls. 
The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  36.  Eight  of  these  teachers  receive  $50  per  month, 
and  the  remainder  $45.  The  interest  and  earnestness  of  the  pupils,  if  we  except  some 
of  ike  classes  of  the  smaller  boys,  are  very  grati^^g;  and  among  the  Germans  attend- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  studying  English,  some  270  in  number,  they  are  truly  admirable. 

NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

"  It  bad  been  the  design  of  the  committee  on  normal  school,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
board,  to  open  this  school  about  the  beginninfi"  of  February  last.  But,  notwithstanding 
a  vigorous  correspondence,  looking  to  the  selection  of  a  principal  for  the  school,  was 
earned  on  in  various  quarters,  and  that  a  visit  East  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  com« 
mittee,  with  a  like  intent,  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  Just  the  person  for  so  re* 
sponsible  a  position  in  time.  The  committee  was  finally  fortunate  enough  to  engage 
Mias  Sarah  D.  Dugane,  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  training  school,  and  for  four  years 
connected  with  the  norniM  and  training  school  of  Boston,  for  the  place.  Under  her 
supervision  the  school  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  one 
room  in  the  eighth  district  school-house  having  been  set  apart  for  the  normal  depart- 
ment, and  two  for  the  practice  schooL  The  latter  is  under  the  direction  and  instruc- 
tion of  Miss  Emilv  Bl.  Merriam,  also  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  training  schooL  The 
school  embraces  classes  from  the  four  lower  grades  of  the  eighth  district  school." 

COLUMBUS. 

From  the  report  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Hon.  W.  Mitchell,  for  the  year 
1868-^69,  the  following  is  extracted : 

Number  of  children  from  five  to  twenty-one  years  of  age 8,566 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 4.936 
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Percent,  enrolled  on  enomeration 57.6 

Ayerage  daily  attendance 3,600.6 

Number  of  boys  enrolled.^ 2,447 

Nomber  of  girls  enrolled 2,489 

Number  of  schools 66 

Number  of  teachers 87 

Expenditures  for  school  purposes ,. $101,119  37 

There  are  five  schools  for  colored  children— two  primary,  two  secondary,  and  one 
grammar  school. 

From  the  table  showing  the  number  of  children  enumerated,  and  the  number  en- 
rolled in  the  schools  at  different  ages,  it  appears  thai  there  are  a  larger  number  of  chil- 
dren enumerated  at  the  age  of  seven  than  at  any  other ;  a  larger  number  enrolled  at 
the  age  of  eight,  and  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  the  largest  per  cent,  of  those  enumer- 
ated are  enrMled  in  school. 

Four-fifths  of  all  the  children  of  the  city,  between  the  ages  of  seren  and  fifteen,  have 
been,  for  a  lon^  or  shorter  time  during  the  year,  enroled  in  the  public  schools.  Of 
those  llfteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  one-third  have  received  instruction 
some  portion  of  the  year.  Estimating  the  number  of  children  attending  parochial 
and  other  private  schools,  it  is  believed  that  there  remain  in  the  city  at  least  2,130 
who  receive  no  school  instruction. 

CLEVELAND. 

The  thirty-third  annual  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  year  1869  includes  a 
report  of  thepresident  of  the  board,  Hon.  E.  R.  Perkins,  and  of  the  superintendent  of 
instruction,  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  which  comprise,  among  many  other  items  of  in- 
terest, the  following : 

InoTeofle  for 
the  year. 

Enumeration  of  youth ^ ^..... 27,524  1,701 

Whole  number  resistered 11,151  997 

ATcrage  number  bek>nging 76,947  634.9 

Average  daily  attendance. *. 7,222.3  699.1 

Teachers  employed:  men,  14;  w<Hn^  148;  ^lecial,  3 162  5 

ATerage  daily  attendance  to  each  teacnw 44.7  2.25 

Number  attending  private  schools :  boys,  564;  ^ris,682 1,246 

Attending  church  schools :  boys,2,574;  girls,2,l39 5,413 

Of  all  the  children  in  this  city  at  twelve  years  of  age,  little  more  than  one-half  were 
in  school  at  all  last  year ;  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  at  fourteen,  and  seven-eighths 
at  sixteen,  never  darkened  the  school-house  doors. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  youth  reported  as  attending  church  institutions  are 
enrolled  in  the  Catholic  schools:  a  part,  m  the  schools  attached  to  Protestant  German 
churches.  The  most  of  those  reiumed  as  in  private  schools  go  to  German  schools ;  com- 
paratively few  to  the  English. 

If  all  the  school-p^ing  population  of  our  city  were  in  the  public  schools,  our  accom- 
modations would  fall  SDort  of  the  demand ;  how  far,  we  may  Judge  by  recurring  to 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  number  we  can  possibly  receive  in  lul  our  school  buildings  is 
only  10,753. 

Total  population,  (United  States  census,  June  1870,)  98,985. 
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LUt  of  school  officers  of  Ohio. 
Hon.  W.  D.  Henki^  commisgkmer  of  common  Bchooh,  Columbus. 

CTTT  SUPERINTENDENTS  OR  PRINCIPALS  OF  ORADED  SCHOOLS. 


County. 


City  or  district. 


Saperintendont. 


Adams  .••••. 

AUen , 

Ashtabula... 

Athens 

Belmont. — 

Butler 

Champaign. . 

Clarke 

Clermont.... 

Clinton 

Columbiana . 
Crawford.... 
Cuyahoga... 

Darke 

Delaware — 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Franklin.... 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey — 
Hamilton — 
Hancock.... 

Hardin 

Henry 

Highland.... 
Hocking .... 

Holmes. 

Huron 

Jackson .... 
Jefferson .... 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence  .. 

Licking 

Logan 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison..... 
Mahoning ... 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Miami 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Perry 

Pickaway  .. 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Preble 


Manchester 

La  Fayette 

Ashtabula 

Athens 

Brid^port 

Hamilton 

Urbana 

Sprin^eld 

Batavia 

Wilminf^n 

Columbiana 

Crestline 

Cleveland 

Gettysburg 

Delaware 

Sandusky 

Lancaster 

Columbus 

Gallipolis 

Parkman 

Yellow  Springs  . 
Washington.... 

Cincinnati 

Findlay 

Kenton 

Napoleon 

Greenfield 

Loffan 

Miiiersburg 

Bellevue 

Jackson 

SteubeuTille. ... 

Mt.  Vernon 

Painesville 

Hanging  Bock. . 

Newark 

Bellefontaine . . . 

Quincy 

Oberlin 

Toledo 

London 

Youngstown.... 

Marion 

Medina 

Pomeroy 

Celina 

Piqua 

Troy , 

Miamisburg 

McConnellsville 
Chesterville  .... 
WestZanesville. 

Middlebuig 

Elmore 

Somerset 

CircleviUe 

Piketon , 

BaTenna 

Lewisburg 

Now  Paris 


W.D.Burbage. 
J.  M.  Baker. 
George  Book. 
J.  M.  Goodspoed. 

A.  B.  Castle. 
£.  Bishop. 
£.C.MoCUntook 
J.  F.  Beinmund. 
G.W.Felter. 
C.W.Pritchard. 
Clara  A.  Haas. 
D.LFoust. 
A.J.Bickoff. 

C.  H.  Newoombe, 
J.  S.  CampbelL 
M.  F.  Cowdesy. 
G.W.Welsh. 
William  MitchelL 
H.J.CaldwelL 

B.  Burton. 
C.B.  Palmer. 
J.  J.  Bums. 
John  Hancock. 
£.MiUer. 
W.H.H.  Avery. 
J.  H.  Loomis. 
C.W.Cole. 

J.  C.  MitchelL 
A.S.MillhoUaiid. 
J.  B.  Loveland. 

C.  S.  Smart 
J.  Buchanan. 
B.B.  Marsh. 
T.W.Harvey. 
H.  M.  Adams. 
G.W.Walker. 
J.  Shaw. 

J.  S.  Mason. 

S.  Sedgwick. 

D.F.DeWolf. 

W.M.McClintock 

P.T.CaldwelL 

Mrs.  Cuscaden. 

S.G.  Barnard. 

A.  Whitman. 

S.F.DeFord. 

W.  Bichardson. 

A.  J.  Thompson. 

L.O.Foose. 

T.  M.  Stevenson. 

P.M.Moore. 

D.Harris. 

W.RPiggott 

J.  Jenney. 

H.S.Doubleday. 

C.  S.  Smart. 

W.P.Eastman- 

W.  V.  Hussey. 

C.C.Featherling 

G.W.Gates. 
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Pntnam .... 
Richland . . . 

Boss 

Sandusky  .. 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stark 

Stark 

Summit .... 
Sommit .... 
Trnmboll. .. 
Trumbull... 
Tuscarawas 

Union 

Van  Wert .. 
Warren  .... 
Warren  .... 

Warren 

Washington 
Washington 

Wayne 

Wayne 

Williams... 

Wood 

Wyandott .  - 
Wyandott . . 


Calloday 

BeUeville 

Chillicothe 

Clyde 

Portsmouth 

Tiffin 

Sydney 

Alliance 

Marlboro 

Wilmot 

Cuyahoga 

Hudson 

Bloomfield 

Warren 

Dover , 

MarysviUe 

Van  Wert 

Franklin 

MainviUe 

Morrow 

Marietta 

Newport 

Dalton 

Wooster 

^^f VttU  • ••**••  ••*«••  ••••«•  ••«•«• * 

Portly 

Neva& 

Upper  Sandusky 


A.  Z.  Thomas. 
H.  P.  Barnes. 
G.  H.  Brenneman. 
S.  Motley. 
John  Bolton. 
S.  J.  Kirkwood. 
W.  C.  Catlin. 
W.H.  Dressier. 
F.  S.  CampbelL 
A.  C.  Robertson. 
V.P.Kline. 

Hassford. 

P.N.HaskelL 
W.  H.  Pitt. 
W.HiU. 
F.Wood. 
Ceorge  B.  Lane. 
H.  Bennett. 
N.  DwinnelL 
J.  C.  Kinney. 
O.  B.  Gear. 
M.  C.  Grimes. 
W.H.Kidd. 
J.  Brinkerhoofl 
J.J.Sadler. 
R.  M.  Donnelly. 
M.E.  Williams. 
J.  H.  Myers. 
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ORSGOlf. 

Infbrmation  frimished  by  edncaton  in  this  State  giyes  an  encouraging  piohire  of  the 
progress  of  educational  sentiment,  the  building  of  school -houses,  and  establishing 
-schools  in  most  of  the  local  settlements  of  the  State.  Much  regret  is  expressed  that 
the  legislature  has,  as  yet,  established  no  State  board  of  education,  or  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  State  superintendent.  Such  being  the  case,  no  statistics  can  be  fhmished 
i;o  show  the  condition  of  education. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  the  governor  shall  act  as  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  unless  the  legislature  shall  order  otherwise.  No  XH>wers  seeui  to 
l}e  given  to  him  except  that  of  appeal,  in  certain  cases,  from  the  county  superintend- 
ents. The  county  superintendent  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  to  receive 
a  salary  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  |500,  as  the  county  court  shall  order,  his 
duties  including  a  general  supervision  of  school  affiurs  in  the  county.  Districts  are 
organized  by  the  meeting  of  six  or  more  electors,  who  BhaiU.  deot  three  directors  and  a 
<letkf  under  whose  management  the  schools  are  placed.  They  must  have  a  school  taa^ht 
for  at  least  three  months  of  the  year,  which  shall  be  Iree  to  all  residents  of  the  district, 
^hool  must  be  kept  six  hours  ana  a  half  daily.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  and  be- 
^quests  which  shall  be  granted  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  shall  be  forever 
Jcept  for  that  purpose,  in  addition  to  all  money  aoominff  to  the  State  from  escheat  or 
foneitnre.  The  500,000  acres  which  were  granted  to  thfo  Sti^  by  Conmss  are  devoted 
to  school  uses,  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  pnmio  lands.  These 
eources  to  make  a  cons(^dated  frmd,  irreducible  and  separate,  fbr  the  use  of  common 
schools.  In  addition,  the  county  court  shall  lev^  a  school  tax  of  two  raiUs  on  the  dol- 
lar yearly,  to  be. collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes. 


PCNlfSTI«TA]fIA. 

The  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wicker- 
aham,  presents  the  following  £Mts  for  1669: 

IncreMefor 
the  year. 

Number  of  school  districts , 1,971                    53 

Number  of  schools 13,936                 270 

Number  of  graded  schools 2,445                   63 

Number  of  superintendents • 76 

Number  of  teachers Hi^**                 ^^ 

Ayerage  salaries  of  male  teachers  x»er  month ^  00 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  montii*  ^ 


Ayerage  length  of  school  term,  ^months) 6.04 

Number  of  pu]^  rineluding  PhihidelpMa) 815,753  15,238 

Ayerage  number  of  pupils 548,075  37,971 


Percentage  of  attendance  upon  the  whole  number  reg- 
istered   .67 

Cost  of  tuition  for  the  year ^500,704  26    |227,434  00 

Total  cost  for  tuition,  building,  d&c,  and  contingenoies.  16, 893,  111  67 

Total  cost,  including  aU  expeuMS $6,986,148  92    $785,610  16 

Estimated  value  of  school  property $14,045,632  00 

SCHOOL  STSTEBf. 

Notwithstanding  the  school  law  of  Pennsylvania  was  made  general  in  1848,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1867  there  were  twenty-four  districts,  in  twelve  different  counties, 
that  sttbDomly  refused  to  put  schools  in  operation  under  the  system,  and,  as  a  conse- 
<|uence,  wore  losinff  their  annual  State  appropriations,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  depriv- 
ing about  6,000  chudren  of  the  advantages  of  an  education.  Since  that  time,  however, 
under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1867,  and  urged  by  the  superintendents  ofthe  counties, 
nearly  all  have  adopted  the  system,  according  to  law. 

Harmony  district,  in  Beaver  County,  under  the  control  of  a  society  known  as  '*  Boon* 
omites.''  still  refuses  to  adopt  the  system,  but  a  good  school  is  supported  bv  the  society. 
The  school  ^stem  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  substantiaUy  universaJ,  made  so  hy 
the  volnntiuy  consent  of  the  people. 

The  political  divisions  of  Pennsylvania  are  counties  and  townships.  Following  this 
division  the  school  law,  as  it  now  stands,  contemplates  a  supervision  of  the  schools,  by 
three  classes  of  supetintendents,  corresponding  to  these  political  divisioiis;  first,  for  the 
State,  sooond  for  tno  counties,  and  third  for  tiie  townships.  ^  j 
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The  present  law,  however,  is  regarded  as  oUectionable  with  reference  to  the  mod^ 
prescribed  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  county  superintendents,  as  a  conse^ 
quenoe  of  which  great  inequality  in  the  salaries  resalts,  and  great  ii^nstiee  to  seyeral' 
ecKinties,  the  salary  of  the  superintmident  in  each  county  being  fixed  by  ihe  convention 
of  directors  for  the  county.  For  example,  the  county  of  Cameron,  with  a  small  terri- 
tory and  twenty-five  schools,  pays  the  superintendent  as  large  a  salary  as  the  county 
of  Bradford,  with  a  territory  three  times  as  large  and  with  nearly  fifteen  times  as  many 
schook.  This  defect  in  the  law  leads  the  State  superintendent  to  call  the  attention  of ' 
the  legislatuie  to  it. 

THE  STATE  8UFEBINTBXDENT 

is  now  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.    It  is  recommended . 
that  he  oe  elected  by  a  popular  vote,  and  for  a  longer  term  than  three  ypars. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

have  been  appointed  during  the  last  sixteen  years— since  1854 — and,  wherever  persons 
well  anaUfied  have  fiil'Mi  the  office,  it  has  done  great  good  and  is  popular.    The  work 
thus  Gone  cannot,  it  is  believed,  be  so  well  accomplished  by  any  other  agency.   The  law 
of  1867  prescribes  certain  conditions  of  eli^biUty  for  this  office,  and  if  mese  were  made* 
a  little  more  stringent,  it  is  thought  some  oenefit  might  result. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  present  school  system  has  always  required  the  election  in  every  school  district- 
(townanip)  of  the  Commonwealth  of  a  board  of  six  directors,  to  whom  are  intrusted  the  ~ 
establishment  and  regulation  of  the  schools.     They  are  to  locate  and  build  school- 
houses,  levy  and  ooUeot  taxes,  employ  and  dismiss  teachers,  grade  the  schools,  fix  the 
length  of  the  term,  prescribe  text-booics,  and  see  that  the  system  is  faithfully  carried. 
out.    Whatever  is  now  done,  therefore,  to  promote  the  interest  of  schools  in  a  district 
is  an  exact  measure  of  the  advance  made  by  public  opinion  in  respect  to  education ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  policy  is  a  good  one,  as  a  little  done  by  the  people  themselves 
is  better  thim  more  done  by  some  extraneous  agency.    It  is  this  very  power  of  local 
self-ffovemment  that  has  made  us  the  nation  we  are. 

A  board  of  directors  can  appoint  its  secretary  district  superintendent,  and  pay  him  a 
stated  salary.  Wherever  this  has  been  done  it  has  proved  so  beneficial  that  it  is 
thought  the  plan  should  be  generally  adopted,  as  no  means  are  more  likely  to  strengthen 
the  mrectory  or  district  board. 

CITY  ASjy  BOROUGH  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  law  of  1867  provides  for  the  election  of  superintendents  of  schools  in  cities  and 
boroaehs  containing  over  10,000  inhabitants.  This  would  make  a  fourth  class  of  super- 
intencEants,  and  it  is  nn^tosed  now  to  make  this-  law  imperative.  Twelve  cities  and 
boroughs  have  already  adopted  it  voluntarily. 

TEACHERS. 

There  are  four  grades  of  certificates  now  granted ;  and  this  is  deemed  necessary,  as  - 
the  profession  of  teaching  is  in  a  state  of  growth,  and  the  several  certificates  simply 
maiK  the  successive  stages  of  that  grow&.  Of  the  15,504  teachers  in  the  schools  of 
the  State,  outside  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  1868-^69,  ^938  had  never  taught  before, 
2,728  had  taught  less  than  a  vear,  and  onlj  2,988  had  taneht  more  than  five  ^ears.  The 
certificate  of  the  lowest  grade  is  a  mere  license  to  begin  to  teach,  and  is  limited  to  one 
year.  The  next  higher  grade  is  a  certificate  ^vin^  a  license  to  teach  in  the  county 
where  it  is  issued  during  the  term  of  the  snpenntenaent  granting  it  and  for  one  year 
thereafter.  This  is  granted  to  any  good  teacher  who  can  pass  an  examination  in 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  theory  of  teaching.  About  1,2^  teachers  hold  professional  certificates. 
The  permanent  certificate  now  granted  is  simply  the  professiondC  certificate  indorsed  by 
boards  of  directors  and  a  committee  of  teachers.  It  is  permanently  good  in  the  county 
where  the  holder  resides,  and  for  one  year  in  any  other  county.  Five  hundred  and 
twelve  now  hold  this  certificate,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  the  best  teachers  in  the 
State.  But  this  certificate  is  regarded  as  too  narrow  in  its  requirements,  and  it  is  not 
granted  according  to  any  stands^  apxnoaching  uniformity. 

The  normal  school  board  of  examiners  have  power  to  grant  State  certificates,  good 
everywhere  tn  the  State  and  unlimited  as  to  time,  to  graduates  of  normal  schools  oitwo 
years*  standing  who  come  befi>re  them  fully  recommended  as  good  teachers  by  the  proper 
officers.    A  similar  certificate  is  given  to  practical  teachers  who  pass  the  prescribed^ 
examinatioii. 
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SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

The  branches  now  required  in  every  district  are  spelling,  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  history  of  the  United  States.  These  are  bebcTed  to  be 
the  basis  of  all  knowledge. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  law  now  leaves  the  matter  of  selecting  text-books  in  the  hands  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  several  districts.  It  is  believed  that  the  attempt  to  create  State  nui- 
formity  would  foil,  and  that,  if  secured,  it  would  be  a  kind  of  school  machinery  that 
would  not  work  smoothlv,  but  would  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  experiment  of 
eecnring  county  uniformity  was  tried,  and  it  failed.  District  uniformity  has  been  in  a 
good  degree  secured.  Little  remains  to  be  desired  respecting  text-books,  except  to 
prevent  those  frequent  changes  that  are  so  expensive  to  parents,  annoying  to  teachers, 
and  profitless  to  pupils. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  children  attending  school  during  the  past  year,  as  reported  by 
the  district  school  officers,  was  815,753,  and  the  average  number  was  548,675.  The 
county  superintendents  of  thirty-one  counties  estimate  the  number  of  pupils  in  private 
schools  of  all  kinds,  in  their  respective  counties,  at  30,267.  The  whole  number  of  such 
pupils  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  cannot  be  less  than  85,000, 
although  some  of  them  may  attend  public  schools  a  part  of  the  time. 

Philadelphia  had,  in  1868, 20,534  children,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen,  that 
attended  neither  public  nor  private  schools,  and  of  whom  nearly  11,000  were  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twelve.  From  a  recent  school  census  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg, 
taken  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  control,  it  appears  that  there  are  20,617  per- 
sons in  that  city  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one;  and  of  these,  8,478  attend 
public  schools  and  4,877  attend  private  schools.  Of  children  over  six  years  of  age  and 
under  fifteen,  it  was  found  that  3,781.  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  that 
age,  attended  no  school  whatever.  From  these  facts,  and  from  estimates  made  with 
some  care  in  other  cities  and  towns  and  in  the  coal  regions,  the  number  of  children  in 
the  State  that  do  not  attend  any  kind  of  school,  and  are  general]^  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance, cannot  be  less  than  the  number  given  last  year,  75,000.  The  most  of  these  neg- 
lected children  are  the  children  of  foreigners,  though  there  is  a  large  number  of  the 
children  of  colored  people  scattered  over  the  State,  who,  for  some  reason,  remain  away 
from  the  schools. 

Aggregating  the  whole,  we  have- 
Attending  public  schools 815,753 

Attending  private  schools 85,000 

Not  attending  school 75,000 

Whole  number 975,753 

If  the  fiicts  now  stated  even  approximate  the  truth,  our  educational  interests  as  a 
State  are  suffering  from  irregular  attendance,  truancy,  and  non-attendance.  Almost 
every  teacher  and  every  school  officer  throughout  the  whole  Commonwealth  complains 
of  these  evils. 

If  children  have  no  parents  or  natural  protectors  able  or  willing  to  care  for  them, 
they  should  be  placed  in  "  homes,"  and  properly  cared  for  at  the  public  expense ;  but 
if  they  become  vagrants  through  the  neglect  of  persons  who  ought  to  care  for  them, 
those  responsible  snould  be  punished,  if  necessary,  to  the  extent  of  fine,  imprisonment, 
or  disfranchisement.  The  State  cannot  afford  to  wink  at  such  a  crime.  The  structure 
of  our  Government  is  such  that  to  tolerate  it  would  be  in  the  end  to  sanction  national 
suicide. 

SCHOOL  BEVENUES. 

The  public  schools  cost  the  State  the  past  year  $6,986,148  92.  Pennsylvania,  unlike 
many  of  her  sister  States,  has  no  general  school  fund,  and  the  money  to  defray  this 
great  expense  is  derived  almost  wholly  from  taxation.  The  State  appropriation  last 
year,  for  all  school  purposes,  amounted  to  $534,017,  and  the  balance  was  raised  by 
taxes  levied  and  collected  in  the  several  districts.  These  taxes  are  complained  of^  in 
many  localities,  as  exceedingly  heavy,  and  such  is  the  fetct.  Twenty-six  mills  on  every 
dollar  of  valuation  is  not  an  unusuiu  school  tax  in  certain  localities,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  effect  of  such  onerous  taxation  must  be  to  cause  the  erection  of 
poor  school-houses,  to  shorten  school  terms,  and  lessen  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The 
tax  is,  of  course,  much  heavier  in  poor  than  in  wealth7  counties ;  as,  for  example,  the 
average  school  tax  in  Potter  County  is  22.68  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  in  Berks  8.23 
miUs ;  in  Cambria  18.39  miUs,  and  in  Delaware  4.50  mills. 
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The  Stote  saperintendent  says :  "  I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  a  large  increase  of 
the  State  appropriation  for  the  8upxM>rt  of  oar  common  schools.  It  has  heen  lai^ly 
increased  within  the  last  three  years,  and  I  shall  continne  to  cooperate  most  cheermlly 
with  aU  efforts  made  to  increase  it  to  the  largest  amount  the  condition  of  the  State 
finances  can  he  made  safely  to  admit.  If  made  as  large  as  it  should  he,  it  will  bring 
the  needed  relief  to  the  districts  that  are  now  so  oppressively  taxed,  without  introduc- 
ing a  principle  into  the  working  of  the  system  that  would  most  assuredly,  in  the  end, 
whatever  appearances  mi^ht  ii^lcate  in  the  beginning,  tend  to  weaken  it  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  and  cripple  its  efficiency. 

^  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  express  the  opinion  that  any  division  of  our  school 
fund,  either  of  that  appropriated  by  the  State  or  of  that  raised  by  local  taxation,  and 
the  use  of  m  part  of  it  lor  the  support  of  schools  established  b^  particular  individuals, 
parties,  or  sects,  would  be  the  vurtual  abandonment  of  the  principle  upon  which  our 
school  system  is  founded,  and  prove,  in  the  end,  its  complete  destruction.  No  serious 
attempt  in  this  direction  has  yet  been  made  in  Pennsylvania,  but  successes  of  the  kind, 
gainea  elsewhere,  may  induce  efforts  to  achieve  success  here ;  and  it  may  as  well  be 
understood  now,  as  at  any  time,  that  any  attempt  to  divert  the  State  school  moneys 
from  tiieir  present  broad  purpose  of  benefiting  all  alike  to  a  contemplated  narrow  one, 
cf  aiding  in  promoting  the  interests  of  some  private  party  or  sect,  will  be  met  with  the 
most  determined  opposition.  What  cannot  oe  done  for  all  parties  and  all  sects  mus^ 
not  be  done  for  any.  As  far  as  possible  the  common  schools  must  be  kept  free  from 
whatever  is  offensive  to  any  good  citizen.^' 

HIGHSR  EDUCATION. 

**  Except  in  the  matter  of  authorizing  school  directors  to  grade  the  schools^  where 
they  can  be  traded,  our  school  law  makes  no  provision  for  the  encouragement  or  higher 
education.  A  district  may  tax  itself  to  establish  and  supxM>rt  a  hiffh  school,  but  the 
State  lends  it  no  helping  hand  in  so  doing.  The  appropriation  the  State  makes  is 
whoUy  to  supiK>rt  common  schools,  and  the.  tax  it  compels  districts  to  impose  upon 
themselves  is  exclusively  for  the  same  purpose.  All  money  used  to  promote  the  intor- 
este  of  higher  education  is  expended  voluntarily  by  school  officers,  not  in  opposition  to 
the  law,  but  without  there  being  in  it  any  express  compulsory  stipulation  to  that 

effect."  

teachers'  institutes. 

**  There  was  an  institute  held  in  every  county  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  actual  members  of  11,381 ;  an  average  attendance  of  actual  members  of  8,216 ; 
an  attendance  of  honorary  members  of  1,936;  an  aggregate  attendance  of  spectotors, 
counting  those  present  at  some  one  session  of  each  institute,  of  28,230 ;  an  average  at- 
tendance of  spectators  of  12,758.  These  institutes  were  instructed  by  558  lecturers  and 
253  essayists,  and  cost  the  several  counties  |10,796  81,  and  the  members  |2,262  32." 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

^  The  whole  number  of  studento  who  have  attended  the  four  State  normal  schools 
is  10,237.  and  the  whole  number  who  have  graduated  is  321.  These  institutions  had, 
dnrinK  tne  past  year,  76  professors  and  teachers ;  4,178  students,  of  whom  481  were  in  the 
model  schools;  7^560  volumes  in  their  libraries:  property  of  the  estimated  value  of 
I302J273  78 ;  to  wliich,  if  the  estimated  value  of  tne  property  of  the  Stote  normal  school 
of  the  sixth  district,  $120,000^  be  added,  the  sum  would  be  $422,273  78 ;  an  aggregate 
indebtedness  of  |11L275,  an  income  of  $128,070  37,  and  expenditures  to  the  amount  of 
$132^05  63.'' 

COLLEGES. 

"  Collegiate  privile^  have  been  j;ranted  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  mstitutions  oiieamin^.  Over  tmrtj  of  these  are  believed  to  be 
still  in  existence,  but  a  number  of  them  are  m  such  a  condition  of  oonstitutionid  weak- 
ness or  premature  decay  that  they  would  soaroely  claim  for  themselves  the  rank  of  a 
college.  Apart  frrom  these  dilapidated  institutions,  we  have  some  twelve  or  fifteen  live 
coUegea.  These  institutions  have  jnaduated  5,105  students,  of  whom  196  graduated  the 
past  year ;  and  they  have  now  2,901  students  in  attendance,  instructed  by  149  profes- 
sors. The  volumes  in  their  libraries  amount  to  97,938,  and  the  value  of  their  apparatus 
is  $82,450.  Their  aoKregate  endowment,  as  reported,  is  $287,000,  but  it  is  known  to  be 
greater,  though  nothing  like  what  is  needed." 

The  State  superinteiment  of  common  schools^  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham^  has  directed 
lus  special  attention  to  securing,  through  the  affency  of  the  county  supenntendent^  an 
increiased  interest  in  the  ffeneral  character  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  awakenmg  the  attention  of  the  local  school  officers  and  teachers  to 
Bu<^i  a  degr^  that  the  system  is  now  rapidly  developing  ito  good  resiQto  in  producing 
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a  creater  earneotnees  in  the  work  of  edaoation,  and  in  demanding  a  higher  standnd 
ofqaaUfication  on  the  part  of  teachers,  as  well  as  irreater  nniibrmitf  in  the  eonrses  of 
instmction,  and  a  more  thorough  system  of  gradation  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
schools. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

This  city  oonstitates  the  first  school  district  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  educational 
af&iirs  are  managed  by  a  board  of  school  controllers.  Since  1867  these  officers  most  be 
residents  of  the  respectiye  wards,  and  they  are  appointed  by  the  Judiciaiy. 

The  following  are  the  school  statistics  for  1869 : 

Number  of  schools 38D 

High  andnormal  schools 2 

Grammar  schools 55 

Secondary  schools lOS 

Primary  schools 18^ 

Unclassified  schools 33 

Male  teachers 80 

Bemale  teachers 1,435 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month (110  86 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month 34  36 

Belonging  to  schools 81,383 

Amount  of  salaries  of  teachers $734,725  48 

Total  amount  expended  for  schools 1,139,657  24 

Valuation  of  school  property 2,787,200  00 

In  his  re^jort  to  the  board  of  controllers,  January  1869,  the  president,  Daniel  Stein- 
metz,  says,  in  relation  to  the  salaries  of  male  teachers  of  the  fprammar  schools :  **The 
highest  salary  paid  in  a  grammar  school  is  $1,650,  and  for  this  is  demanded  an  amount 
of  talent  which  would  command  a  much  lai^r  compensation  in  almost  any  other  pro- 
fbssion.  It  is  a  mortifying  reflection  that  the  freat  city  of  Philadelphia  compels  her 
male  teachers  to  ffive  the  best  ^ears  of  their  lives  to  her  service  without  adequate 
compensation,  and,  when  age  brings  weakness  and  decay,  permits  them  to  be  removed 
from  position,  to  depend,  it  may  be,  upon  the  cold  charity  of  the  world  for  daily  bread." 
He  says  this  is  no  fancy  picturci  "  at  least  one  case  of  this  description  having  occuired 
within  a  month.^ 

Referring  to  a  new  role  of  the  board  prohibiting  the  pupils  to  take  home  their  text- 
books, he  remarks  that  it  is  the  wisest  adopted  by  the  boara.  "  Under  the  old  practice 
the  teaching  was  done  at  home,  to  the  annoyance  and  sometimes  serious  discomfort  of 
the  family  circle,  whilst  the  teacher^s  duty  was  mainly  to  hear  recitations.  Now  the 
teacher  is  required  to  teach  during  the  sessions  of  the  school  as  weU  as  to  hear  recita- 
tions, restricting  all  study  to  school  hours." 

PUBLIC  ENTERTAINBCSHTS  BY  QBAMBfAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  president,  in  his  report,  says:  "  I  sincerely  regret  being  obliged  to  condemn  this 
system.  Whilst  the  object  had  in  view  is  generally,  if  not  fQways,  commendable,  the 
evils  are  too  great  to  warrant  the  practice,  even  for  good  objects.  The  amoant  of  time 
and  attention  necessary  to  secure  a  creditable  entertainment  is  so  great  tfauat  it  cannot 
but  seriously  interfere  with  the  studies  of  the  school;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the 
g^reat  annoyance  to  friends  and  acquaintances  from  the  pertinacious  effbrts  to  dispose  of 
tickets,  and  when,  most  important  of  all,  we  consider  the  influence  of  public  perform- 
ance, especially  upon  the  youthful  female  mind,  I  tliink  every  judicious  parent  would 
be  unwilling  to  expose  his  daught^  to  the  evils  possible  to  arise  from  these  perform- 
ances." 

The  president  of  the  board  of  controllen  of  public  schools,  Hon.  M.  Hall  Stanton,  in 
his  report,  January,  1870,  gives  the  following  in  relation  to 

THS  NIGHT  SCHOOLS  JOB,  ADULTS. 

The  night  schools  for  adults,  opened  under  the  direction  of  the  board  daring  the  past 
vear,  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  have  been  eminently  successfii],  and  ought  now  to 
be  regarded  as  incorporated  into  our  system.  Twelve  of  these  schools,  eontainiuff  aa 
average  nightly  attendance  of  over  2,300  pupils,  in  charge  of  some  thirty^five  or  rorty 
teaohers,  remained  open  during  the  fall  ana  winter  months,  and  it  is  conceded  by  all 
that  much  good  has  been  effected  through  their  instrumentality.  The  happy  inflnenca 
alone  of  these  evening  schools  upon  the  order  of  a  densely  populated  city  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Perhaps  the  most  efficient  of  these  schools,  and  that  which  excited  the  most 
general  interest  in  the  community,  was  the  "  night  school  for  artisans,''  at  the  Central 
High  SchooL 
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The  school  remained  open  daring  a  term  of  twenty  weeks,  ander  the  care  of  Professor 
George  Inman  Ricb6,  principal,  with  Professors  Hopper,  Bartine,  Kern,  and  Houston, 
of  the  high  school  facolty,  and  Professor  Warrington;  as  assistants. 

COB4PUL80RY  EDUCATION. 

It  is  estimated  that  upward  of  20,000  cliildren  not  attending  an^  school,  public, 
private,  or  parochial,  are  running  the  streets  in  idleness  and  ya^bondism.  That  these 
poor  children  should  be  proyided  for  there  can  be  bnt  one  opinion,  but  to  enact  a  com- 
pnlsorjr  law  for  their  education,  without  other  essential  provisions,  woidd  be  idle  and 
chimerical. 

That  education  is  essential  to  the  welfiEure  of  all  classes,  and  a  permanent  source  of 
blessing  to  all,  is  beyond  dispute,  but  the  mode  of  imparting  such  education  to  the 
class  or  poor  unfortunates  in  question  has  not  been  suggested. 

Not  xmless  we  clothe  these  20,000  cluidren,  and  place  them,  in  point  of  appearance, 
on  a  level  with  those  who  now  occupy  almost  every  seat,  can  our  public  schools  open 
their  doors  for  these  outcasts  of  society  and  render  them  the  same  facilities  affordea  to 
the  better  class  now  in  attendance. 

This  wretched  class,  who  stand  so  much  in  need  of  our  BymjMithy.  and  for  whom 
education  would  be  a  means  of  reformation,  are  in  part  composed  or  street  wander- 
ers, many  of  whom  are  often  without  a  home,  and  with  scarcely  clothing  enough  to 
cover  their  nakedness. ,  Without  food,  they  beg  and  steal  £rom  actual  necessity.  When 
convicted  of  some  petty  offense  and  sent  to  prison,  they  find  its  discipline  anything 
but  a  punishment,  and  on  getting  out  seem  to  have  no  other  thought  than  how  to  get 
back  again. 

Onr  streets  are  filled  with  boys  of  this  character,  and  the  many  petty  thefts  dailv 
committed  by  them  is  an  evidence  of  the  inefficiency  of  our  laws  to  correct  t^e  evlL 
Again,  children  of  bad  and  drunken  parents  are  allowed  to  run  at  large,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  society  and  their  own  demoralization.  To  compel  drunken  parents  to  perform 
a  moral  act  is  a  thing  impossible,  and  to  impose  a  penalty  for  the  non-performance  of 
an  act,  in  not  sending  their  children  to  school,  is  simply  absurd. 

▲  CnY  SUPERINTENDENT  NEEDED. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  a  ^^raded  coarse  of  instruction  for  the  grammar,  second- 
ary, and  primary  schools,  the  president  of  the  board  says : 

''Had  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  the  very  necessary  and  competent  services  of 
a  city  superintendent  to  interpret,  arrange,  and  execute  our  rules  upon  this  and  other 
kindred  matters  of  school  government  and  discipline,  how  readily  could  these  conflict- 
ing views  be  harmonized,  and  all  difficulties  and  diversity  of  sentiment  among  the 
teachers  acVJusted  t  Let  us  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  councils  wm  see 
the  imperative  necessity  of  making  the  appropriation  necessary  to  secure  the  services 
of  such  an  executive  head  for  the  public  schools.  Our  duty  is  simply  to  legislate. 
We  need  a  proper  officer  to  execute  the  laws  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  unity  of 
the  system." 

PirrSBUEG. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Pittsburg  contains 
an  account  of  the  number  and  concution  of  the  schools  for  the  year  ending  Juno  1, 1869. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  first  school  law  was  enacted  in  1834.  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  others,  and  that  Pittsburg  availed  itselT  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  in  1835,  and  ''  opened  a  public  school  with  five  pupils,  under  the 
charge  of  G.  F.  Qilmore.  Few  parents  coula  then  be  induced  to  send  their  children  to 
what  was  commonly  considered  a  pauper  school." 

fYom  an  enroUment  of  5  in  1835  there  has  been  an  increase  to  12,000  in  1869^  with 
an  average  monthly  enrollment  of  8,337,  and  an  average  monthly  attendance  of  6,82G 
for  the  year. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  STATISTICS. 

The  schools  are  classified  as  primary,  medium,  grammar,  and  high.  The  high  school 
has  a  four  years'  course  of  study,  and  an  advanced  course,  answering  to  a  normal  school, 
a  diploma  from  which  is  equivalent  to  a  professional  certificate  issued  by  the  city 
■operintendent. 

Number  of  children  enrolled  during  the  year 12,329 

Average  daily  attendance 7,129 

Number  of  teachers.., -* 204 

Numberof  pupils  per  teacher o«  ^2 

Expended  for  teachers' salaries |121,537  46 

18  E 
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Tables  of  statistical  details  of  ihe  schools  of  Fennsylvania  for  1860. 
Hon.  J.  P.  WiCKBRSHAMy  $t^^niendaU  commQn  ackools,  Harrisburg, 

COUNTY  SCPSRINTENDKKTa. 


County,  city,  and 
borough. 


Kaaie. 


:^oet  office. 


No.  of 
schools. 


Salary. 


Adams 

Allegheny 

Allentown  City . 

Altoona 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Chester  City 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Easton  Borough. 

Elk 

Erie 

Erie  City 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Pulton 

Greene 

Harrisburg 

Huntingdon ..... 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata , 

Lancaster 

Lawrence ....  ... 

Lebanon , 

Lehigh 

Lucerne 

Incoming 

McKean 

Meadville  City... 

Mercer , 

Mifflin , 

Monroe 

Montgomery..... 
Montour 


Northampton.  ... 
Northumoerland . 

Perry 

Pike 

Pittsburg  City... 
Potter •. 


J.  Howard  Wert 

A.T.Douthett 

R.K.Bnehrle 

John  Miller 

Samuel  Murphy 

George  M. fields.... 
Henry  W,  Fisher  ... 
David  B.  Brunner... 

John  B.  Holland 

Austin  A.  Keeny 

H.  B.  Eastbum 

Samuel  Glenn 

Thomas  J.  Chc^man. 
Joseph  B.  Johasoa. . . 

R.F.Hofford 

R.M.  Magee 

George  L.  Maris 

A.  A.  Meader 

J.E.Woods 

George  W.  Snyder . . . 

A.D.Rowe 

Charles  G.  Barkley . . 

H.D.  Persons 

William  A.  Lindsey  . 

D.H.E.LaRoss 

James  W.  Baker 

W.W.Cottingham.  . 

Rufus  Lucore 

C.  C.Taylor 

H.S.  Jones 

Charles  W.  Wanee.. 

S.F.Rohrer 

Samuel  Gel  wicks. . . . 

Hiram  Winters 

Thomas  J.  Teal 

Daniel  S.  Bums 

David  F.  Tussey 

J.T.Gibson 

James  A.  Lowry 

George  W.  Lloyd 

David  Evans 

William  N.  Aiken  ... 
William  Q.  Lehman . 

B.  J.  Young 

Horace  Armstrong.  . 

John  T.  Reed 

WiUiam  J.  Milliken. 

W.J.C.HaU 

N.W.Porter 

John  M.  Bell 

Jeremiah  Fruttchey. 

AbelRambo 

William  Henry 


William  N.Walker. 

Saul  Shipman 

Lewis  B.  Kerr 

John  Linton 

€(eoige  J.  Luekey . . . 
J.  W.  Alien 


Gettysburg 

Pittsburg , 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Cochran's  Mills 

New  Brighton ,,. 

Bedford 

Reading. 

Newry -.. 

Le  Bavsville 

New  Kitpe 

CouHersviUe 

Ebensburg i 

Emporium 

Lehighton 

Reb^burg , 

West  Chester 

Chester 

Knox 

Clearfield 

Lock  Haven 

Bloomsburg 

Cambridge  Borough  . 

Carlisle 

Hummelstown 

Media 

Easton 


Early 

Lundy'sLaae •. 

Erie 

Brownsville 

Mariensville 

Upper  Strasburg 

McConnellsburg 

Rice's  Landing 

Harrisburg 

Alexandria 

Indiana 

Punxsutawny 

Thompsontown 

Lancaster 

Newcastle 

Lebanon 

Allentown 

Wilkesbarre 

MontpuTBville , 

Smethport 

MeadviUe 

Sharp ville  Furnace... 

Reedsville , 

Stroudsburg. 

Trappe 

PottsffTOve,  Northum- 
berland County. 

Bethlehem. 

Sunbury 

Landisbm^  )...*• 

Dingman'^  Fenry- 

Ptttsbfu^g;. 

CeuderspcHrt 


157 

513 

44 

18 
339 
170^ 
SOOi 
491 
145 
367i 
252 
218^ 
175i 

25 
111 
190 
335 

18 
176i 
1.53 
113 
166 
363i 
195 
229 
103 

37 

43 
300i 

31 
216i 

32 
226 

68i 
171 

47 
1951 
229 
132 
100 
513 
142 
171 
200 
441i 
208i 

70* 

15 
264i 

97 
125 
268 

71 

193| 
160 
160 
51 
116 
U4 


$800  00 
2,000  00 
1,200  00 
750  00 
000  nO 
1,200  00 
000  00 
250  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
100  00 
200  00 
200  00 
300  00 
600  00 
200  00 
800  00 
000  00 
500  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
500  00 
600  00 
000  00 
800  00 
800  00 
800  00 
200  00 
500  00 
000  00 
300  00 
800  00 
000  00 
000  00 
800  00 
700  00 
000  00 
200  00 

300  oa 

000  00 
500  00 
800  00 
000  00 
000  00 
800  00 
600  00 
200  00 
800  00 


000  00 
000  00 
500  00 
600  00 
2^500  00 
1,000  00 
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County,  citv,  and 
borongL 


Name. 


Post  office. 


No.  of 
schools. 


Salary. 


PoiisTille  BoTongh 

SchuylkiU 

Scran  ton  City 

Snjdeir 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Sosqaehanna 

Tiojja 

Union  ............ 

Venango.  ...-. .... 

Warren 

Wasliington 

Wayno 

Westmoreland .... 

WiUiamsport  City. 
Wyoming ....  .... 

YorkTn? 


Be^j.  F.Patterson 

Jesse  Newlin 

Joseph  Soney.... 
WUliam  Moyer. . . . 

W.H.Sanner 

John  W.Martin.. 
William  C.Tilden 
Ellas  Horton,  jr.. 

C.V.  Gundy 

Charles  H.Dale... 
W.  M.Lind8ey.... 
William  Q.  Fee... 

D.  a.  Allen 

HenryM.  Jones.. 
A.  B.  Home  ....... 

C.  R.  Lane. ...... 

Stephen  G.  Boyd. 


Pottsville 

Port  Carbon 

Scranton 

Freebur^ 

Somerset , 

Dushore , 

Forest  Lake 

KnoxviUe... 

Lewisburg« •-' 

Franklin.  .....••.. 

Warren 

Canonsburg 

Prompton 

Salem  Cross  Beads 

WiUiamsport 

Tunkhannock..  .. 
York 


342 

25 
100 
194i 

60 
272i 
244i 

82 
200i 
168 
28H 
201 
299i 

31 

89 
3551 


1,500  00 

2,000  00 

1,800  00 

500  00 

800  00 

800  00 

1,000  00 

1,250  00 

800  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,0C0  00 

800  00 

700  00 

500  00 

1,500  00 
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RSODE  ISI.AND. 

As  early  as  the  year  1770  the  question  of  establishing  £ree  public  schools  was  agi- 
tated in  Providence^  the  movement  being  led  bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Manning,  Presi* 
dent  of  Rhode  Island  College,  assisted  by  his  fhend  and  associate  Rev.  Dr.  Enos  Hitch- 
cocky  pastor  of  the  First  Conjgregational  church.  As  these  efforts  seemed  about  to  suc- 
ceed, the  death  of  Dr.  Manning  occurred,  and  until  the  year  1800  no  definite  progress 
was  made  in  the  cause.  In  that  year  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  establishing 
free  schools  in  every  town,  in  response  to  a  petition  of  the  Providence  Association  of 
Mechanics  and  Manufacturers.  From  the  working  classes,  therefore,  education  received 
its  first  impetus  in  the  State.  Free  schools  were  soon  successfully  established  in  Prov- 
idence, embracing  988  pupils  out  of  a  population  of  7,615..  But  the  law  met  with 
strong  opposition  and  was  soon  after  repealed,  and  not  until  after  the  year  1820  were 
they  permanently  established  in  the  State. 

SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  towns  in  the  State : 34 

Number  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  (census  1860) 56, 934 

Number  of  children  registered  in  school,  (1868,)  in  winter 29, 477 

Number  of  children  registered  in  school,  (1868,)  in  summer 26, 540 

Average  attendance 23,857 

Number  of  schools 650 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer^— g;entlemen  62 ;  ladies  549 611 

Number  of  teachers  in  winter— ladies  500 ;  gentlemen  173 673 

Number  of  weeks  of  school  year 33 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund $412,685 

State  appropriation,  (1869) $90,000 

State  appropriation,  (1868) , $70,000 

Appropnation  by  towns,  (1869) $381,445  81 

Appropriation  by  towns,  (1868) $199,860  55 

Expenditures  for  school-houses  (1868-^69) $85,845  22 

Increase  over  previous  year $23,536  10 

Appropriations  for  State  teachers' institutes f500  00 

For  "Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster" $300  00 

Fornormal instruction $1,500  00 

The  whole  amount  of  town  appropriations  for  the  public  schools  in  1859  was  $88,922  89, 
and  for  1869  it  was  $244,845  86,  showing  for  the  ten  years  an  increase  of  $152,922  97 : 
an  amount  nearly  double  the  total  appropriation  of  1859.  This,  with  the  increased 
appropriation  of  the  State  for  schools  of  $40,000,  gives  the  State  $192,922  97  more  to 
expend  for  public  schools  than  it  had  ten  years  ago.  The  tax  on  each  $100  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  varies  in  the  several  towns  from  4  to  26  cents,  and  the  length  of  the 
school  year  in  the  several  towns  varies  accordingly.  In  the  city  of  Providenoe  the 
length  of  the  school  year  is  forty-one  weeks,  while  in  West  Greenwich  it  is  twenty 
weeks;  while  other  towns  range  between  these  two  extremes,  and  the  average  len^h 
of  the  schools  of  the  State  Is  thirty-three  and  two-fifths  weeks.  The  law  requires 
school  to  be  kept  at  least  four  months.  During  the  year  nine  teachers'  institutes  were 
held ;  two  in  each  county  of  the  State  but  one  were  well  attended,  and  instrumental 
not  only  in  conveying  instruction,  but  in  arousing  a  more  lively  interest  among  both 
teachers  and  parents. 

PROVIDENCE. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  and  elegant  grammar  school  building  has  been  almost 
completed,  and  when  finished  the  city  will  be  provided  with  two  bmldings  for  school 
purposes  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  convenience.  While  ^^reat  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  grammar  schools,  the  high  school  remains  in  nearly  the  same  condi- 
tion as  when  it  was  first  established  twenty-seven  years  ago.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  ever  go  into  the  high  schools,  the  great 
work  of  education  being  accomplished  in  the  grammar  intermediate,  and  primary 
schools.  Of  those  who  do  enter  the  high  school,  the  number  of  boys  who  complete  the 
course  is  very  small,  bein^  drawn  off  by  tempting  offers  to  enter  offices  or  stores.  The 
arrangements  for  the  primary  schools  are  not  so  gpod  as  for  the  others,  being  **  toe 
often  hid  finom  sight  in  obscure  streets,  and  repemng  the  visitors  by  their  mean  ar- 
rangements and  wretched  ventilation.''  In  mauy  parts  of  the  city  schools  are  very 
much  crowded ;  which  fact,  taken  with  the  lack  of  sanitary  arrangements,  is  thought 
to  account  for  much  of  the  ill-health  amoug  children. 
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EVENING  8CHOOLS  IN  PROVIDNECE. 

Six  evening  schools  are  in  very  saccessfol  operation.  During  twenty  weeks  1,931 
papils  were  regi^^red — 1,407  boys  and  524  girls ;  an  increase  of  363  over  the  registry 
of  the  previous  year.  The  seats  are  all  filled,  and  many  have  to  be  rejected  for  whom 
there  is  no  room.  The  ages  of  these  pupils  have  ranged  all  the  way  from  ten  to  forty 
years.  Many  were  so  earnest  that  they  came  to  the  school  night  after  night  directly 
m>m  their  woik  without  waiting  for  uieir  supper.  Their  progress  has  consequently 
been  marked,  many  having  accomplished  more  in  five  montns  than  day-sohool  pupils 
during  a  whole  year. 

In  the  closing  examination  of  one  of  these  schools,  at  which  the  governor  of  the 
State,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  other  distinguished  persons  were  present,  the  saluta- 
tory was  bv  a  young  man,  Thomas  Murphy,  who  has,  besides  working  diligently  at 
his  trade,  tnat  of  beltmaker,  for  three  years  attended  the  evening  schools  to  such  good 
purpose  that  he  has  just  finished  a  course  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  is 
now  ready  for  tiie  university  with  a  view  to  studying  the jprofiession  of  the  law.  The 
final  essay,  wit^  the  valedictory  address,  was  by  £liza  A.  Boyle,  who  for  four  years  or 
more  has  worked  in  a  mill  from  early  morning  until  a  quarter  to  seven  in  the  evening, 
coming  from  the  mill  to  school,  and  taking  her  supper  after  schooL  She  is  now  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  and  "  her  education  will  compare  favorably  with  not  a  few  who 
graduate  at  the  nigh  school." 

A  benevolent  association  of  ladies,  known  as  the  "  Irrepressibles,^  support  an  even- 
mg  school  exclusively  for  ladies.  The  superintendent  of  public  schools  has  furnished 
bcwks  for  their  use  and  seats  for  their  accommodation.  It  is  taught  by  Miss  Harriet 
K.  Metcalf,  and  is  attended  by  about  thirty  pupils. 

List  of  school  officers. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknkll,  Proridencef  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  and  commii- 

sioner  if  public  schools, 

CITY  AND  TOWN  SUPKRINTENDENTS. 


Name. 

Place. 

Rev.  Daniel  Leach 

Providence. 

P.  W.  Tilton 

Newport. 

£ast  Providence* 

George  N.  Bliss 

Re V.  fVancia  Horton 

Barrington. 
Bristol. 

Robert  S.  Andrews ..............  .................  .......... 

Rev.  O.  P.  Fuller 

Warwick. 

Rev.  N.  B.  Cooke 

Cumberland. 

Rev.  Orin  H.  True 

Scituate. 

Samuel  H.  Cross..... 

Westerly. 

James  W.  Bullock 

J.H.  Rockwell 

North  Kingston 
Woonsocket. 

Leland  B.  Jenokes. . .................... ..... . 

Andrew  Jenks.... 

North  Providen  ^ 

# 
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SOUTS  CAROI.INA. 

Hon.  J.  K.  Jilson,  State  superintendent,  in  his  report  for  1869,  states  that  in  Sep- 
tember 1868,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  law  providing  fpr  the  organization 
of  the  educational  department  of  the  State,  the  several  county  commissioners  were 
notified  and  instructed  by  the  superintendent  as  to  the  work  to  be  done.  He  states 
that  the  work  has  been  delayed  by  causes  beyond  his  control.  Some  of  the  commis- 
sioners failed  to  report,  and  some  have  fjEuled  to  aualify.  The  failure  of  the  general 
assembly  to  pass  a  school  biU  at  last  session  has  delayed  work  for  nearly  a  year.  The 
children  of  tne  State  are  daily  growing  up  in  ignorance. 

Statistical  tables  and  county  reports,  as  far  as  received,  are  transmitted,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  free 
schools  are  want  of  funds;  indiiference  resulting  from  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and 
a  deeply-rooted  prejudice  against  mixed  soho^  both  races  being  equally  opposed  to 
the  plan. 

From  the  report  of  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  it  appears  that  the  "  Saturday 
Normal  School^  in  Charleston,  which  had  been  discontinued  from  want  of  funds,  was 
revived  last  year  by  aid  afforded  by  the  Peabody  fund.  To  Greenville  $1,000  was 
given  the  past  year  toward  the  education  of  500  children ;  citizens  contributing  $2,500. 
This  year  they  have  increased  their  appropriation  to  $4,500,  and  the  fund  has  added 
$500.  Columbia  is  allowed  ^,000  "  on  same  conditions  as  before."  Pine  Bidge  Free 
School  receives  $300 ;  Abbeville  the  same,  and  $600  promised  to  two  schools  in  Beau- 
fort, on  condition  that  they  give  means  of  education  to  all  the  children  in  the  town. 
Efforts  made  in  Sumter  and  other  places  have  not  yet  been  successful.  From  a  re- 
port of  Rev*  J.  W.  Alvord,  general  superintendent  of  freedmen's  schools,  dated  Charles- 
ton, January  11, 1870,  we  have  information  of  8  schools— in  all,  about  2,500  pupils— 
and,  **  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  in  good  condition ;''  one  of  them,  the  ^^  Freed- 
men's  Pay  School,^'  entirely  supported  bv  colored  people,  and  with  colored  teachers, 
which,  as  Mr.  Alvord  remarks,  *'  is  a  land-mark  showing  the  progress  of  the  people/' 
A  liberal  frind  is  needed  to  keep  these  schools  in  good  condition. 

Table  of  8iati$iical  detaih  of  schools  in  South  CaroUnajhy  countiesyfrom  the  State  report^  dated 

January  24, 1870. 

Hon.  J.  K.  JiLSON,  State  superintendent  of  education,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 


Counties. 

Saperintendents. 

Post  office  address. 

l| 

ii 

NUMBER  OP  BCHOLARflw 

White. 

Color'd. 

Total 

AbberiUe 

Anderson 

H.  J.  Lomaz  — 
W.H.Haynie... 
W.J.MiTson... 
L.  S.  Laneley... 
Moolton  Emery. 
DabUn  Walker.. 

J.  E.  Laoas 

L.A.Benbow... 
G.F.McIntire.. 
E.J.  Snetter.... 
E.  L.  Whateley . 
W.  B.Peake.... 
James  A.  Bowley 
James  Harrison. 

J.T.Walsh 

Prank  Carter... 
W.J.White.... 
Nath'l  Freman.. 

W.  Berly 

J.  E.  Dunlop.... 
H.  J.  Maxwell.. 

Rlch'dS.Por©her 

E.  J.  Cain 

D.  P.Bradley... 
N.E.Edwiurds.. 

R.H.Keld 

J.N.Corbett.... 
A.  A.  James.... 

F.H.  Frost 

R  Latham , 

Abbeville  C.H 

Anderson  C.  H 

9 

12 

22 

292 

314 

BamweU  . 

Barnwell.............. 

BeAofort 

Beaufort  ...  • 

32 
12 
2 

4 
8 

37 

99 

3 

4 
8 

57 
2.026 

59' 

70 

2,073 
2,055 

113 
80 

128 

2,130 

4,081 
113 

Chsrleston 

Charleston 

Chester 

Chester  C.H 

Chesterfield 

Chesterfield  C.  H 

Wright's  Bluff. 

139 
198 

Colleton 

Wallerboro 

DarUDfftoa 

Edgefield 

¥^£^d 

Florence 

3 

« 

366 

366 

Hamburg 

Winnsboro 

93 

24 

303 

157 

460 

Ooorgetown 

Georgetown  C.  H ...... 

Greenville 

Horry 

Greenville  C.  H 

43 

56 

1,355 

517 

1,872 

Kersltsw 

Camden 

12 

16 

146 

351 

497 

TAnfiAStfT 

Lancaster  C.H 

T/tt^n'ens 

Xtaurens  C.  H.... ...... 

Lexington 

Kfuioii  

Lexington  C.H 

Marion  C.H 

28 
2 
4 

46 

28 
3 
5 

42 

568 

93 

1,000 

145 
240 

568 
163 

Kwlboro 

Bennottsville 

238 

Kowberry 

Ooonee... 

Pomaria..... 

1.240 

Pendleton 

tomgebnrg 

Pickens 

St  Matthew's  P.  0 

Pickens  C.  H      ... 

13 
10 
29 

28 

13 
17 
43 
41 

294 
233 
715 
449 

11 
n05 

10 
5TT 

305 

Blchlond 

Columbia 

928 

gPMtwibnrg 

Bnmtfrr 

BeidviUe 

725 

Sumter  C.H 

1.026 

XTnion •• 

Jonesville 

"WilllAmsbarg.... 
York .:.... 

Kingstree 

1 
70 

2 
70 

*'"*865' 

100 
85 

100 

Yorkfille 

950 
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From  the  first  annnal  report  of  the  snpermtendeDt  of  pnblic  instniction,  dftted 
October  lQ6&f  is  taken  the  following 

suhhart: 

Entire  school  pomdation,  (1868) 410,000 

Enrollment  in  senool 185,845 

Not  attending  fi«e  schools 21M»155 

Aggregate  outlay  by  the  State  for  two  years'  ednoational  purposes $573,795  74 

Number  of  sehooKhonses  built BBS 

Number  of  sites  seeured 389 

Numberof  school-houses  burnt  or  destroyed 61 

Number  of  sobool-bouses  built  wholly  or  partly  by  the  Bureau 44 

Average  pay  of  gentlemen  teachers  per  month $16  to|90 

Average  pay  of  lady  teachers  per  month $16  to  $55 

Average  number  of  months  school  taught 5 

Average  cost  oftuition  per  scholar $1  to  $7  50 

Average  cost  in  private  schools s $6  to  $18 

Funds  raised  by  local  taxation  for  schools  for  the  year $131,567 

Total  outlay  for  school  purposes  for  the  year $299,641  16 

ORGANIZATIOK  OP  SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  oM  law  of  Tennessee  the  counties  were  divided  into  civil  districts,  which 
arrangement  remains  unchanged.  There  were,  by  its  provisions,  no  less  than  ten  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  officers  concerned  in  educational  matters,  viz.,  the  commissioners  of  the 
school  fund,  the  State  treasurer,  who  acted  as  State  superintendent,  the  county  trustee^ 
•  the  county  court  clerk,  the  county  examiner,  the  county  commissioners,  the  sheriff, 
the  school  district  commissioners,  the  school  district  clerk,  and  school  district  treasurer. 
These  officials  were  so  independent  of  each  other  that  very  little  practical  account- 
ability for  their  action  existed,  and  matters  progressed  in  a  totally  unsystematic  way, 
without  life,  activity,  or  efficiency. 

^  Under  the  law  of  1867  there  were  only  four  kinds  of  officials,  the  school  fund  commis- 
sioners, the  State  superintendent,  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  district  or  sub- 
district  directors.  Under  the  former  law  teachers  w6re  employed  by  the  district  clerl^ 
examined  by  the  county  examiner,  and  paid  by  the  county  trustee.  Under  the  revisea 
law  they  were  examined  and  paid  by  the  county  superintendent  on  the  district  clerk^s 
order.  The  former  law  contemplated  only  white  pupils  between  six  and  twenty-one 
years  old ;  the  revised  law  applied  to  both  white  and  colored,  between  six  and  twenty, 
and  provided  for  separate  schools  for  the  two  races.  The  title  to  and  control  of  school- 
houses  imd  sites  was  vested  in  the  district  commissioners  by  both  laws. 

The  school  moneys  were  raised  by  interest  on  the  jiermanent  sdiool  fund  and  yearly 
State  tax.  Under  the  former  law  they  were  disbursed  by  the  State  treasurer  to  tlw 
county  trustee,  and  by  him  to  the  district  treasurer.  Under  the  revised  law  the  moneys 
were  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  to  the  county  superintendent.  All  these  were  bonded 
officers. 

The  schools  under  the  former  law  received  the  money  of  the  State,  and  were  also 
allowed  to  charge  for  tuition;  consequently  those  pupils  who  could  not  pay  were  ex- 
cluded when  the  State  appropriation  was  spent.  Under  the  revised  law  they  were  fl»e 
to  all  of  legal  age,  or  they  could  not  claim  the  State's  apportionment.  Additional 
moneys  needed  were  to  be  raised  by  tax  on  the  district,  or  any  other  method  not  inters 
fering  with  the  freeness  of  tuition. 

From  the  above  hasty  synopsis,  it  will  be  seen  how  far  superior  in  simplicity,  effi- 
ciency, and  directness  the  revised  machinery  was  to  the  old.  In  addition,  the  revised 
law  made  no  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  and  the  blacks  were  lifted  out  of  the 
ignorance  that  always  makes  a  population  dangerous.  The  responsibility  of  all  offloialB 
and  their  accountability  to  eacn  other  was  much  more  perfect  under  the  revised  law 
than  the  old. 

The  revised  school  law  was  passed  March  5, 1867,  and  the  superintendent  opened  his 
office  October  7, 1867,  at  the  capitoL  Many  and  almost  overwhelming  were  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  labors.  For  example,  the  preliminary 
requirements  of  the  act  relative  to  the  election  of  school  directors  in  each  civil  district^ 
the  census  of  all  white  and  colored  youths  between  six  and  twenty  years,  the  proour- 
ing  of  sohool-houses,  &e.,  had  been  complied  with  to  no  extent  worthy  of  men^on. 
There  were  no  records  or  reports  of  the  older  sj^stem  of  schools  under  the  treasurer, 
nor  could  any  detailed  information  respecting  its  workings  be  obtained.  In  short, 
nothing  had  been  done  even  under  the  new  act,  except  to  collect  the  school  tax  pro- 
vided for  thereby,  and  even  the  money  resulting  therefrom  had  been,  in  the  State's 
distress,  used,  like  other  revenue,  to  liquidate  the  State's  indebtedness;  so  that  there 
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W6ie  grave  doabta  expressed  by  some  whether  there  could  be  spared  the  necessary 
Amoant  for  school  purposes.  There  were  also  nuineroixs  objections,  founded  on  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  tne  destruction  of  school-houses  durine  the  war,  and  the  embar- 
rassed condition  of  the  State's  finances,  against  the  immediate  organization  of  the 
system ;  and  to  these  was  added  a  bitter  opx)osition  from  quarters  not  desirous  of  the 
education  of  colored  children.  £yen  after  the  preliminary  difficulties  had  been  over- 
come, after  county  superintendento  had  been  appointed,  schoel-rooms  and  teachers 
procured,  and  schools  established,  the  delay  and  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring 
the  imy  due  them  disheartened  many  of  the  best  and  truest  instructors  ana  superin- 
tendents. Many  of  the  teachers  declined  tQ  reopen  their  schools,  and  thus  some  of  the 
best  were  lost  to  th^  free-school  system.  ^  In  this,  as  in  other  occupations,  the  amounts 
aad  methods  of  payment  largely  influence  the  character,  ^^t,  and  effidfiucy  of  the 
persona  engaged. 

Again,  another  difficulty  and  embarrassment  was  the  immediate  necessity  for 'in* 
structors  of  some  sort  or  other,  without  any  time  or  opportunity  to  train  them  for 
the  discharge  of  their  duty.  The  State,  prior  to  the  war,  had  had  no  institution,  publio 
or  private,  which  devoted  itself  to  normal  instruction,  and  during  the  war  the  soldier, 
Mid  not  the  soboolmast^,  had  been  abroad.  Examinations  of  applicants  by  the  county 
superintendents^  comity  teaehers'  aisooiations,  teaoheis'  libraries,  and  such  like  meth- 
ods, were  speedily  adopted  to  remedy  this  deficiency,  as  well  as  to  subserve  other 
obvious  ends.  In  the  meantime  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  legislature  to  appreci- 
ate and  provide  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers  m  normal  schools ;  tluo  Rev. 
Dr.  Sears,  ajzent  of  the  Feabody  fund,  offered  assistance;  the  Hon.  William  Boason, 
chairman  of  the  house  committee  on  common  schools,  introduced  a  bUl  providing  ^ 
the  establishment  of  three  free  normal  schools,  one  in  each  grand  division  of  the  Slate, 
to  be  associated  with  some  organized  institution  of  learning;  and  the  State  superin- 
tendent also  prepared  a  bill  for  the  establishmeut  of  normal  institution  by  ene  or  two 
sehools  for  that  purpose.  Both  of  these  schemes  i^rovided  for  a  normal  school  hosad 
for  the  regulations  of  these  institutions,  the  admissK>n  of  students,  their  education  and 
traini^g  by  these  and  other  means.  Unfortunately  the  State  took  no  action.  But  the 
great  demand  for  teachersr  of  experience  and  training  called  forth  efforts  to  supply  it 
^  the  schools,  acadelnies,  and  cdleges  of  the  State;  and  as  the  result  of  these  endeav- 
ors, public  and  private,  the  standard  of  efficiency  among  the  instructors  rose  very 
deciaedly* 

Another  very  grave  hinderfKuoe  was  :the  general  destruction  and  damage  of  scho<d- 
honses  and  property  during  l^e  war.  Miiny'  parts  of  the  State  had  no  rooms  of  any 
description,  owned  and  used  for  school  purposes.  Other  districts  had  accommodation 
for  only  a  portion  of  the  number  who  desired  to  attend,  and  this  generally  of  the  most 
inadequate  description  as  regards  fiumiture,  outbuildings,  ventilation,  light,  &c.  The 
general  lack  of  proper  information  on  this  subject  aggravated  the  difficulty. 

BEVSBSAL  OF  THE  BXGENT  SCHOOL  POUCY. 

Since  the  pubhoation  of  the  report  above  referred  to  the  main  features  of  the  school 
law  existing  prior  to  the  secession  of  Tennessee  fi*om  the  Union  has  been  restored  by 
the  last  legislature.  With  this  radical  change  State  supervision  was  abolished  and 
education  left  to  county  action.  Under  this  reestabUshment  of  the  old  law  Davidson 
County  has  elected  a  cotmty  superintendent,  and  two  other  counties,  Greene  and  Mont- 
jpomery^  have  established  schools.  The  cities  of  Memphis  and  Nashville  are  conduotiag 
BchiM^  uader  special  laws  for  those  respective  cities. 
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TEXAS. 

The  constitution  of  Texas,  adopted  NoTember  30,  and  December  1,  2,  and  3, 1869,  pity- 
Tides  in  article  ninth  that  the  legislatore  shall  **  make  suitable  proYisions  for  the  sup- 
pNort  and  maintenance  of  a  svstem  of  firee  public  schools,  for  tne  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion of  aU  the  inhabitants  of  this  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years." 
It  also  provides  for  **a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who,  after  the  first  term  of 
office^  shall  be  elected  by  the  people ;  the  tot  term  of  the  office  shall  be  filled  by  the 
apx>omtment  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 
The  superintendent  to  hold  office  four  years,  with,  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  annum.  The 
legislature  was  not  only  directed  to  **  establish  a  uniform  system  of  public  schools 
throughout  the  State,"  (section  four,)  but,  "  at  its  first  session,  (or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
may  be  possible,)  shall  pass  such  laws  aseuiaU  require  the  attendance  on  the  public  free 
schools  of  the  State  of  aU  the  scholastic  population  thereof^  for  a  period  of  at  least 
four  months  of  each  and  every  vear,  (section  five.)  The  constitution  also  provided  for 
the  basis  of  an  ample  public  school  fond,  and  for  district  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

With  this  highly  favorable  constitutional  action  by  the  people,  it  became  the  dut^ 
of  the  legislature  to  inaus^rate  a  system  of  public  free  scnools.  The  governor  nomi- 
nated a  superintendent  oi  public  instruction  earlv  in  the  session.  Unfortunately  th^ 
senate  could  not  agree  upon  the  nomination,  and  it  was  r^ected.  The  Hon.  E.  Pettit, 
A.  M.,  chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on  education,  reported  a  school  biU^  which, 
however,  failed  to  pass.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  acUoumment  of  the  legislature, 
August  13, 1870,  Mr.  Pettit  wrote  to  the  Bureau  as  follows :  "  I  have  labored  hard  to 
penect  the  bill,  (for  public  free  schoo'49,)  and  have  gained  something,  I  hope.  I  shall 
commence  Again  early  next  session.  I  undertook  to  have  commissioners  appointed  to 
visit  other  States  on  educational  matters,  but  £uled.  Our  next  session  will  commence 
in  January,  when  we  hope  to  do  better.  I  wish  Congress  would  take  the  whole  matter 
of  popular  education  in  nand." 

From  other  sources  we  learn  that  the  action  of  the  legislature  has  disappointed  tho 
friends  of  education  in  Texas. 


TEBMOlfT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Rankin,  late  secretary  of  the  board  of  educatioa 
gives  the  following  among  its 

statistics: 

Number  of  families 56,565 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  fourteen  years 76,759 

Number  of  children  attending  school  between  four  and  eighteen 74,140 

Number  of  children  attending  school  between  eighteen  and  twenty 2, 833 

Aggregate  average  attendance 55,744 

Number  of  school-houses  in  good  condition 1,593 

Number  of  school-houses  unnt 760 

Number  of  schools 3,089 

Number  of  teachers 4,269 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  before 2,943 

Number  teaching  in  the  same  district 859 

Number  teachinff  without  certificates •  80 

Number ''boarding  around" 1,326 

Amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages  and  board $348,563  88 

Amount  paid  centlemen  teachers,  exclusive  of  board $57,794  07 

Amount  paid  lady  teachers,  exclusive  of  board $153,229  76 

Total  for  school  purposes ; $500,000 

Percent,  of  average  attendance 72f 

Increase  of  average  attendance  for  year  nearly  10  per  cent. 

▲  LADY  YIGILANCB  COMMTITEE  AS  A  REBfEDY  FOR  ABSENTEEISM. 

Hon.  A.  E.  Rankin^  advises  the  appointment  of  a  vigilance  committee,  composed  of 
ladies,  who  should  visit  schools,  have  the  care  of  the  buildings  and  their  contents,  see 
tiiat  neatness  and  order  are  observed,  inquire  into  the  matter  of  attendance,  and  urge 
upon  parents  and  children  the  importance  of  regularity  and  promptness,  ''and  many 
other  little  things,  ab  we  say,  but  upon  which  me  success  of  any  school  depends:'' 
duties  which  now  fall  to  the  lot  of  prudential  committees,  ''and  which  they  so  studi- 
ously and  aasiduoualy  neglecf  It  is  a  work  which  will  remain  undone,  unless  done 
by  women.    Men,  by  nature  and  by  education,  are  averse  to  this  kind  of  work ;  unfitted 
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for  it ;  and  it  is  one  in  which  he  thinks  ladiee  wonld  excel,  and  mnch  more  appro- 
priate for  them  than  "  soiling  their  fineers  with  the  ballot.''  "  It  may  be  sa.  d  that  they 
can  undertake  this  snpervision  now  if  they  choose.  Certainly,  but  to  yery  little  pur- 
pose. One  must  have  the  sanction  of  authority ;  one  must  wear  the  robe  of  office." 
Upon  the  failure  of  these  means  to  secure  a  good  attendance,  he  would  have  **  legal 
suasion  "  resorted  to,  since  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  its  children,  it  is 
its  duty  to  see  that  the  facilities  furnished  are  not  neglected. 

ACADAMIES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  AND  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

There  are  thirty-six  academies  in  the  State  and  two  normal  schools. 

The  State  normal  school  at  Johnson  reports  150  pupils  during  the  year  1866 — ^ladies, 
106 ;  gentlemen,  42.  Of  these  14  graduated,  12  ladies  and  2  gentlemen.  The  number 
assisted  with  fonds  of  the  State  was  78. 

The  Bandolph  Normal  School  contained  255  pupils  during  the  year  1868,  of  whom  30 
were  aided  by  the  State,  $292  having  been  expended.  The  number  of  graduates  during 
the  year  is  30— first  course,  26 ;  second  course,  4. 

Teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  twelve  counties  during  the  year.  They  were  well 
organized  and  well  sustained,  and  their  good  results  were  quite  apparent  in  arousing  a 
new  interest  in  education  among  the  people  at  large,  as  well  as  in  affording  an  import- 
ant means  of  culture  to  teachers,  of  whicn,  however,  they  cannot  always  avail  them- 
selves, owing  to  the  smaU  salaries  they  receive. 

As  early  as  the  year  1825  the  general  assembly  of  Vermont  established  a  school 
fund  from  the  avails  accrued,  and  thereafter  to  accrue,  from  the  State  Bank  and  other 
sources.  It  was  provided  that  said  funds,  with  annually  accruing  interest,  should  be 
invested  in  approved  bank  stocks  or  other  productive  securities,  and  should  only  be 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools  when  the  amount  should  have  increased  to  a  sum 
whose  annual  interest  should  be  adequate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  keeping  a  good, 
free,  common  school  in  each  district  in  the  State  for  the  period  of  two  months  annually. 
When  this  frind  had  remained  at  interest  eight  years  it  was  borrowed  by  the  State^  azid 
appropriated  to  meet  State  expenses.  £ight  years  after  it  was  borrowed,  when  it  had 
reached  the  sum  of  (235.000,  as  the  easiest  way  of  discharging  the  obligation  the  State 
repudiated  the  debt.  Tnis  infamy  rests  with  the  Vermont  State  legislature  of  1845,  of 
perverting  from  its  legitimate  use  a  fund  sacredly  set  apart  for  the  oenefit  of  the  com- 
mon schools  by  the  preceding  goDeration.  It  was  like  a  man,  grown  rich  and  prosper- 
ous, filching  from  his  own  chihlren^s  children  a  sum  which  his  father,  with  much  self- 
denial,  had  left,  and  sacredly  set  apart  for  their  education. 

Still,  without  any  fund,  an  ample  sum  is  appropriated  for  the  education  of  every 
child  in  the  State,  were  not  40  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  rendered  inoperative  by 
the  failure  of  that  proportion  of  tne  children  to  improve  the  advantages  furnished. 

DISTRICT  SYSTEM. 

An  enumeration  of  some  of  the  prominent  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools  embraces  fifteen  different  items,  ten  of  which,  at  least,  if  not  more,  are  evi- 
dently owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  district  system  of  supervision  instead  of  the  town 
system,  and  such  is  recognized  to  be  the  fact.  Among  these  obstacles  are  insufficient 
supervision,  constant  chanse  of  supervision,  poorly  qualified  teachers,  constant  change 
of  teachers,  employment  of  favorites  without  regead  to  qualification,  too  small  schools, 
too  ihort  terms,  and  cheap  teachers  in  small  oistricts,  and  no  schools  at  all  in  many 
districts.  About  1,600  of  the  3,000  schools  in  the  State  have  an  average  attendance  of 
less  than  15  pupils.  Of  these,  800  average  less  than  10.  and  some  less  than  5,  pupils. 
It  is  thought  the  number  of  schools  should  be  reduced  one-third,  district  lines  abol- 
ished, and  superior  schools  organized  by  towns,  at  a  saving  of  $100,000,  or  $50,000  annu- 
ally. Emigration  westward  om  so  reduced  the  x>opulation  that  districts  which  twenty 
years  ago  lamished  30  or  40  pupils  have  now  less  than  ono-fourth  that  number. 

**  Under  the  present  ^stem  the  educational  interests  of  the  town  are  in  the  keeping 
of  fit>m  thirty  to  one  hundred  officials,  consisting  of  prudential  committee,  district 
clerks,  town  clerk,  and  the  superintendent;''  the  average  number  of  school  officers  for 
each  town  frx>m  50  to  60,  (estimating  three  prudential  committees  to  each  district,) 
making  the  whole  number  of  school  officers  in  the  State  something  more  than  12^000,  or 
one  school  officer  for  every  seven  school  children.  As  might  be  supposed^  with  such 
an  army  of  supervisors,  very  little  supervising  is  accomplished,  and  that  oi  a  compara- 
lOTtHy  inferior  quality,  since  what  is  everyb^y's  business  is  universally  regarded  as 
nobody's  business.  ''Six  men, competent  for  the  duties  of  the  school  department  of 
the  town,  would  be  infinitely  more  eSOftcient  than  fifty,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  secure 
fifty  men  as  competent  as  the  six." 

A  district  is  reported  by  one  of  the  town  superintendents  which  for  ten  years  has  not 
paid  a  cent  of  district  tax  for  support  of  schools,  thus  compelling  the  minority,  who 
deeiie  educational  advantages,  to  do  without  schools  for  their  children.    The  law 
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attempts  to  provide  a  remedy  in  snoh  cases,  but  fEula.   Snch  a  state  of  affairs  could  not 
exist  if  the  town  were  obliged  to  support  the  schools. 

The  district  system  stands  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  graded  schools.  In 
many  of  the  larger  towns  they  have  been  established,  and  a  similar  result  might  be 
obtained  in  many  of  the  Tillages,  but  for  the  old  district  lines.  ''  They  are  held  in  a 
sort  of  reverence.''  Mr.  Rankin  remarks :  ''  I  don't  know  but  the  people  somehow  con* 
ne<^  them  with  that  passage  of  Holy  Writ  which  pronounces  maledictions  upon  those 
who  remove  ancient  landmarks.  It  would  be  about  as  easy  to  remove  the  equator  as 
to  disturb  one  of  these  ancient  lines.  Yermonters  seem  to  hate  everything  which 
savors  of  innovation.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  innovation  is  often  a  serious  foe  to 
progress.  Hie  peof^  will  be  slow  to  move  in  this  direction*  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
lefftelature  to  step  in  and  take  the  responsibility)  if  it  can  be  seen  to  be  a  measiiie 
wnich  shonld  be  secured." 

COST  OF  SPUCATIOH. 

It  costs  New  York  five  times  as  much  for  tobacco  as  for  education ;  and  fouc  times  aA 
much  to  support  her  criminal  oourts  as  to  educate  her  ehildren. 

BEMABKB  ON  AXTVVDi^GB. 

The  city  of  New  York  enrolls  222,000  school  children,  yet  the  average  attendance  la 
less  than  92,000.  About  two-thirds  of  those  nominally  in  attendance  are  absent  from 
their  schools.  In  Philadelphia  20,000  children  neither  attend  school  nor  are  engaged 
in  any  useful  employment. 

Every  man's  rucht  ends  where  another's  begins,  and  much  more  does  the  individual 
right  end  when  uie  right  of  the  many  bemns.  And  eveiy  individual  has  a  right  to 
d^nan4  of  the  state  that  every  child  shall  be  educated* 

TEACHEBB^  INSXirUT98. 

Every  argument  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  profiossional  associations  of  any  kind 
can  be  urged  in  fi»vor  of  educati(mal  associations.  What  the  clergyman  and  the  phy- 
sician get  at  their  county  associations;  what  the  lawyer  gets  b^  contact  with  lus  pro- 
fossional  brethren  at  court,  the  teacher  gets  at  these  gatherings.  The  professional 
spirit,  the  etmrU  du  oorpsy  is  quickenedL  Teachers  come  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  i^ 
profession  which  is  recognized,  and  which,  in  its  importance  and  dignitv,  ranks  witb 
the  other  learned  professions ;  a  laudable  ambition  is  wakened,  and  tney  go  away 
stimulated  to  renewed  efforts  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  a  calling  which  has  enrollea 
among  its  members  so  many  of  the  worthiest  and  most  gifted  men  of  all  ages. 

The  young  teacher  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  full  of  faith  in  himsel£  Com- 
pared with  the  standard  with  which  he  has  had  opportunity  to  measure  himself,  he 
feels  competent.  He  has  not  yet  learned  what  is  meant  by  education.  He  has  been 
taught  to  believe  it  to  be  simply  the  acquisition  of  knowled^.  He  needs  to  be  taught 
that  the  mind  cannot  live  upon  feM^ts  alone.  He  comes  hither  a  school-master  with 
narrow  views,  he  may  be  sent  away  an  educator.  He  will  learn  that  teaching  is  an 
art,  and  that  there  are  broad  and  scientific  principles  upon  which  it  rests. 

iMt  of  school  offijoers. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Fbbnoh,LL.  D.,  aecretary  Unurd  (if  eduooHon,  Man^ftiier. 

CITY  SUPaRQfTKNDlNTS. 
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John  S.  Cutting. 
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J.  £.  Goodrich. 

Montpelier  ...•.••. 
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Waterbury 

Melville  E.  Smilie. 

Burlington 
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TIRGINIA. 

Virginia  has  Just  established  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  "which  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  go  into  operation,  and  of  coarse  no  facts  can  be  given  in  regard  to  it,  except 
those  immediately  connected  with  the  adoption  of  this  meaBnre,  which  may  go  to  show 
the  lesnlts  that  may  be  expected  from  it. 

In  March,  1870,  the  superintendent  of  public  instmction,  Hon.  W.  H.  Hnfiher,  in  his 
report  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  State,  gave  his  views  in  regard  to  the  system  of 
schools  desirable  for  the  State,  which  he  s^led  an  ''outline  plan  of  public  instruc- 
tion," containing  the  leading  features  of  a  permanent  system,  with  "  a  provisional  plan 
for  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  free-school  system  into  the  State  of  Virginia,"  the 
latter  to  be  superseded  in  July,  1871.  He,  however,  purposely  avoiding  the  introduc- 
tion of  unsettled  questions,  remarks: 

"  The  undeniable  fact  of  the  steady  growth  of  the  public  free-school  system  ameng 
the  civilized  nations  for  the  last  century  creates  a  presumption  in  its  favor.  It  flouri^es 
under  various  forms  of  government,  and  when  once  tried  is  never  abandoned,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  cherish^  and  perfected  more  and  more.  It  is  observed  also  that  its 
popularity  is  not  chiefly  among  the  ignorant  and  moneyless,  but  among  the  metre  in- 
telligent property-holders,  and  often  among  those  who  have  the  largest  taxes  to  pay. 
This  popularity  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  growth  of  the  republican  form  of 
government ;  for  the  system  existed  on  this  continent  a  hundred  years  before  there  was 
a  republic,  and  at  this  time  it  is  flouriBhing  among  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  And 
would  it  be  seen  existing  in  a  i^erfection  imknown  on  this  continent,  and  vitalizing 
the  energies  of  a  mighty,  consolidated  empire,  behold  the  kingdom  of  Prussia !  As  a  mere 
matter  of  fkct,  the  pubno  free-school  system  is  as  clearly  established  as  an  element  in 
the  world's  promss  ae  any  other  of  the  great  developments  of  modem  enterprise. 

^  Those  wno  have  studied  the  history  of  paimerism  in  Southern  Europe  and  in 
England  tell  us  that  the  bulk  of  it  comes  fit)m  the  neglected  freedmen  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  of  the  feudal  barons.  Now  behold  the  resmt  in  the  lazzaroni  of  the  Medi- 
terranean states  and  in  the  cloud  of  paupers  in  England!  In  the  latter  the  education 
of  the  ruling  classes  has  given  national  prosperity,  but  in  England  every  eighth  man 
is  a  pauper;  and  whilst  she  will  spend  but  little  fbr  the  eoucation  of  the  common 
people  on  the  free  system,  she  is  (or  wto  not  long  ago)  compelled  to  spend  thirty  mil- 
lions a  year  for  the  subsistenoe  or  her  paupers,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  punish  them 
for  their  crimes.  The  statistics  of  her  prisons  show  that  95  per  cent,  of  crime  is  com- 
mitted by  persons  unable  to  read  or  wnte^  and  also  that  not  one  criminal  in  two  hun- 
dred has  what  may  be  called  an  education.  And  such  is  the  testimony  of  prisons 
everjrwhere  as  to  the  intimate  relations  between  iflmoranoe,  pauperism,  and  crime. 

"  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  those  European  nations  which  have  estab- 
lished publie  fi^se  schools,  there  is  a  fiiir  better  state  of  things  in  t^ese  particulars. 
Such  is  the  case  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  most  of  the 
German  states.  There  they  have  common  schools,  and  there  pauperism  is  almost  un- 
known ;  and  the  testimonies  go  to  show  that  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  educated 
they  are  free  firom  crime  and  unproved  in  thrift  and  good  morals.  Similar  results  are 
olaimed  in  those  States  of  our  own  prosperous  and  powerful  country  where  the  system 
has  been  thoroughly  tried,  and  claimed  with  the  greatest  confidence  in  those  Btt^es 
where  the  system  has  been  longest  tried.  The  outlay  is  great,  but  the  income  is  far 
greater.  Nothing  is  so  costly  as  crime  and  ignorant,  thrirtless  labor.  Nothing  makes 
public  order  so  difficult,  reputation  so  insecure,  property  so  precarious,  government  in 
every  department  so  costly  and  unstable,  as  ignorance  and  vice.  Now,  for  these  evils 
there  is  within  the  power  of  Government  no  remedy  so  cheap  and  effectual  as  common 
schools,  which  bring  men  from  darkness  into  the  light.  And  in  these  times,  when 
every  place  and  privilege  belong  to  every  man,  there  is  no  estimating  the  stake  we 
have  in  this  matter.    Universal  suffirage  simply  necessitates  universal  education. 

"The  more  positive  views  of  the  subject  are  equally  forcible,  but  they  cannot  here 
be  pursued.  1  will  sum  up  the  whole  of  what  might  be  said  on  the  subject  in  one 
brief  but  pregnant  sentence.  The  world's  progress  &  the  outgrowth  of  educated  mind, 
and,  in  materiiJ  thinss,  the  larger  share  of  it  has  come  frx>m  the  practical  classes. 
Now,  a  great  interest  like  this,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  State,  cannot  be  safely 
left  to  private  entOTprise  or  to  the  laws  of  trade.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
no  application  in  uie  matter  of  popular,  elementary  education,  Decause>  in  point  of 
&ct,  tne  demand  fi>r  the  means  of  education  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  supply;  m  other 
words,  the  less  the  supply  the  less  is  the  demand ;  and  as  for  the  efficiency  of  private 
enterprise  in  promotuig  the  education  of  the  masses,  it  is  too  irregular  in  its  action, 
too  costly  in  its  methods,  and  too  inadeouate  in  its  means.  Private  enterprise  never 
did,  and  never  can,  educate  a  whole  people ;  and  the  public  progress  demands  that  the 
flow  of  education  should  be  as  universal,  steady,  and  uninterrupted  as  the  flow  of  ga6 
and  water  for  the  use  of  a  city. 

"  Moreover,  the  free-school  system  is  equally  recommended  by  its  comparative  cheap- 
ness.   And  tnis  is  so  frt>m  the  same  causes  which  render  a  public  system  of  law  more 
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economical  than  private  justice  could  possibly  be,  and  which  render  all  lar^e  and 
wholesale  operations  more  susceptible  of  an  economical  arrangement  than  smaller.  It 
is  qnite  witliin  bounds  to  assert  that  the  whole  people  of  Virgmia  may  be  educated  by 
the  free  system  for  what  it  now  costa  to  educate  less  than  one-half  of  her  population. 
In  support  of  this  position  I  shall  hereafter  produce  the  facts  and  figures. 

'"  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  public  free  schools  are  not  only  cheaper  than  pri- 
yate  schools,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  better,  and  for  these  reasons,  to  wit :  Every  teacher 
is  proved  by  examination  to  be  competent,  the  pay  is  sure  and  prompt,  the  schools  are 
organized  and  conducted  by  the  best  methods,  the  school-houses  are  more  comfortable 
and  better  provided  with  school  apparatus,  and  over  all  is  uniform  system  and  intelli- 
gent sujwrvision." 

Referring  to  the  past  ][>olicy  of  the  State,  he  says : 

"As  for  the  principle  involved,  the  State  has  practically  settled  that  long  ago,  not 
only  by  the  well-directed  support  given  to  her  higher  institutions,  but  by  contributing 
to  the  education  of  indigent  children,  and  by  authorizing  counties  to  tax  themselves 
for  free  schools,  which  many  of  them  have  done.  She  has  never  before  accepted  the 
State  system  or  public  free  schools,  but  there  have  always  been  many  of  her  first  citi- 
zens who  have  been  advocates  of  it.  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  out  a  complete  scheme  on  the 
State  basis." 

In  urging  his  plan  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  he  closes  with  the  following 
argument : 

**  One  other  vital  consideration  presses  this  matter  upon  our  attention  at  this  critical 
time.  Immigration  will  avoid  a  State  which  has  not  a  good  free-school  system  in  ope- 
ration. Mechanics  and  fanners,  in  choosing  a  home,  will  always  be  largely  influenced 
by  the  educational  facilities  of  a  countiy.  Mechanics  know  that  they  had  better  take 
low  waces,  fiarmers  know  that  they  had  better  pay  higher  prices  for  land,  where  there 
are  publio  schools,  than  where  they  would  have  to  depend  on  the  costly,  troublesome, 
and  uncertain  mode  of  hunting  up  means  of  education  by  private  effort.  This  con- 
sideration will  influence  also  rich  capitalists,  just  as  much  as  men  of  smaller  means.  If 
capitalists  buy  lands,  establish  factories,  open  mines,  or  build  railroads,  their  success 
is  dependent  upon  attracting  laborers,  small  producers  and  large  patronage.  Almost 
every  other  State  in  the  Union  is  ahead  of  us  in  this  matter." 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  LAND  GRANT. 

The  governor,  in  his  message  of  March  8, 1870,  without  dwelling  upon  the  necessity 
for  a  public  free-school  system  for  the  State,  closes  as  follows : 

"  There  is  one  more  subject,  not  germane  to  the  one  discussed  in  this  paper,  to  which 
I  desire  to  call  your  attention.  The  general  assembly,  by  an  act  passed  December  15, 
1665,  authorized  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  an  agent  of  the  State  to  sell  cer- 
tain lands  donated  to  the  State  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862,  (and  accepted 
by  the  State  by  an  act  passed  February  5, 1864,)  f«r  the  purpose  of  establishing  schools 
or  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  action  whatever 
by  the  executive  of  the  State  under  this  law.  Under  the  law  of  Congress  the  State 
will  receive  scrip  or  warrants  for  at  least  300,000  acres  of  land,  and  I  am  informed  that 
the  same  will  be  issued  at  any  time,  on  the  application  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
State.  I  have  deferred  action  in  the  matter  until  the  views  and  wishes  of  your  honor- 
able bodies  could  be  obtained.  An  application  for  the  appropriation  of  the  rand  arising 
from  the  sale  of  these  lands  has  already  been  made  by  tne  University  of  Virginia  in  a 
very  able  memoriaL  Similar  applications  may  be  made  by  other  collies  in  the  State. 
I  would  suggest,  as  a  subject  worthy  of  the  serious  and  profound  consideration  of  the 
Upeneral  assembly,  the  propriety  and  feasibLlity  of  dividing  this  fund — ^appropriating  one 
portion  of  it  to  that  one  of  our  colleges  which,  in  your  Judgment,  you  may  designate, 
and  the  other  x>ortion  to  a  college  or  high  school  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education 
of  our  colored  people.  No  such  institution  now  exists  in  the  State.  All,  I  presume, 
recognize  the  importance  and  necessity  of  establishing  one,  and  that,  too,  at  the  earliest 
day  practicable.  In  the  present  impoverished  condition  of  the  State  it  will  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  appropriate  any  considerable  sum  from  the  State  treasury  for  this 
purpose,  out  a  beginnmg  can  and  ought  to  be  made.  It  can  be  done  by  an  appropri- 
ation of  a  portion  of  the  fund  above  mentioned,  and  a  reasonable  amount  from  the  State 
treasury.  By  authorizing  the  trustees  or  board  of  visitors,  or  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, to  receive  and  apply  to  its  support  and  management  donation^  and  bequests,  it  is 
more  than  probable  tnat  in  a  few  years  the  institution  would  become  well  endowed 
and  independent  of  State  aid.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Congress  might  be  induced  to 
make  an  additional  appropriation  of  lands  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  such  an 
institution.  Like  other  colleges,  before  matriculation,  students  should  be  required  to 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  certain  prescribed  preparatory  studies.  Such  require- 
ments would,  of  course,  limit  the  number  of  students  at  first  to  a  small  number,  owing 
to  the  backward  state  of  education  among  the  colored  people,  but  there  would  be  a 
constant  increase  from  year  to  year.    The  benefits  to  these  people  and  to  the  State, 
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wliieh  would  flow  from  the  saccessftil  establishment  of  a  college  of  this  character,  are 
incalculable.  I  have  not  now  the  time;  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  amplify  them,  nor 
is  it  neceesanr.  They  are  self-evident.  I  am  an  earnest  advocate  of  universal  and  free 
education.  If  the  death  knell  to  American  liberty  is  ever  sounded,  i^orance  will  pull 
the  bell-cord.  The  colored  people  of  our  State  are  ejiually^,  with  the  white,  clothed 
with  the  elective  franchise.  In  order  that  they  may  intelligently  exercise  that  right, 
the  opportunity  for  education  should,  and  under  our  constitution  must,  be  affordea 
them.  This  cannot,  however,  be  accomplished  by  any  system  of  mixed  schools.  Each 
race  must  be  provided  for  separately.  I  have  in  years  past,  and  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  witnessed  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  of  the  experiment,  and  it  proved 
an  utter  failure.  The  true  interests  of  the  colored  people  themselves  demand  that  the^ 
should  be  provided  with  separate  schools.  While  they  are  entitled,  under  our  consti- 
tution, to  an  equal  participation  in  the  benefits  of  a  free  common  school  system,  I 
would  extend  to  them  inducements  and  incentives  to  advancement  in  mental  and 
moral  development,  bv  the  establishment  of  a  college  or  university  as  above  suggested, 
wherein  shall  be  taueht  all  the  higher  branches  of  useful  knowledge.  But  it  was  my 
purpose  merely  to  call  the  attention  of  the  general  assembly  to  the  subject  of  providing 
for  the  sale  of  the  lands  donated  by  Congress,  and  the  proper  disposition  of  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  without  entering  upon  any  extended  discussion  of  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion." 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an  act  "to  establish  and  maintain  a  uni- 
form system  of  public  free  schools,"  the  principal  features  of  which  are  as  follows : 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  system  is  to  be  administered  by  a  board  of  education,  a  State  superintendent  of 
pubUo  instruction,  county  superintendents,  and  district  trustees. 

The  boiurd  of  education  consists  of  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  the  attorney  general,  having  aU  the  rights  and  powers  heretofore  vested  in 
the  board  of  the  "  literary  frmd." 

The  duties  of  the  board  of  education  are  to  have  a  supervision  of  the  operation  of 
the  fr-ee-echool  svstem  and  suggest  to  the  general  assembly  any  improvements  deemed 
advisable ;  to  take  charge  of  tne  funds  derived  from  the  existing  literary  fund ;  appoint 
and  remove  distri  ct  school  trustees  until  otherwise  provided ;  appoint  and  remove  county 
superintendents,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate ;  and  nave  charge  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  practical  administration  of  the  system  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  and  punish  county  superintendents  for  neg- 
lect of  duty,  or  for  any  official  misconduct,  by  reasonable  fines,  to  be  deducted  from 
their  pav,  by  suspension  from  office  for  a  time,  and  by  removal,  subject  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  their  action  by  the  senate. 

THS  SUPBBINTSNDBNT  OF  PUBUG  INSTRUCTION 

is  to  be  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  by  joint  ballot,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
meeting  of  1873^4,  ana  every  four  years  thereafter ;  aai^  vacancy  arismg  in  the  office 
to  be  fi&ed  by  the  governor,  the  commission  to  expire  thirty  days  after  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature.  The  salary  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  legislature.  The  duties  of  the 
superintendent  are  to  see  the  school  laws  faithfully  executed,  and  to  promote  as  much 
as  practicable  a  desire  of  education  among  the  i>eople ;  to  interpret  the  school  laws  and 
explain  to  subordmate  officers  the  duties  devolving  upon  them.  He  is  to  visit  the 
schools  throughout  the  State  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  other  duties ;  he  decides 
appeals  frt>m  decisions  of  county  superintendents,  and  annually  prepares  a  scheme  for 
apportioning  the  money  appronriated  by  the  State  among  the  counties  and  cities,  on 
the  basis  or  the  number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and 
on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  October,  annually,  he  must  make  a  detailed  report  of  his 
official  proceedings  to  the  board  of  education. 

THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

are  appointed  for  three  years,  their  salaries  to  be  determined  by  the  board  of  education. 
Their  duties  include,  besides  a  general  supervision  of  the  schools  as  in  othet  States,  the 
examination  and  licensing  of  teachers  m  accordance  with  directions  from  the  State 
superintendent.  They  are  also  to  decide  appeals  or  complaints  ccnceming  any  persons 
connected  with  the  school  system  within  their  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases ;  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  take  testimony  in  all  matters  relating  to  public  schools  when  required 
by  the  State  superintendent ;  and  to  make  a  report  annually  to  that  officer  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  him,  as  well  as  special  reports  when  called  upon. 
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DISTRICT  TRUSTEES 

(Ijiree  in  each  school  district)  are  to  he  appointed  hy  the  hoard  of  education.  Every  tms- 
tee  mnst  he  a  resident  of  the  district,  and  he  *'  shall  he  exempt  from  serying  on  Jnriea, 
working  on  roads,  (hut  not  from  any  road  tax  on  property.)  and  from  militia  service  in 
time  of  peace."  Tneir  duties  are,  to  nave  the  management  of  the  local  affairs  of  the  Sdiool, 
employing  teachers  or  dismissing  them  for  canse :  to  suspend  or  dismiss  pnpils ;  take 
care  ol^  manage  and  control  the  school  property  oi  the  district ;  visit  the  schools  from 
time  to  time,  and  see  that  they  are  conducted  according  to  law  and  with  the  utmost  eflS- 
oiency ;  and  to  report  annually  to  the  county  8ux>enntendent  on  such  suhjects  as  are 
indicated  in  the  prescrihed  hlank  forms  supplied  for  the  purpose. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

are  to  ho  numhered  in  the  sev«'al  townships  hy  the  county  supermtendentSi  and  duly 
reported  to  the  superintendent  of  puhlic  instruction. 

TEACHERS. 

No  teacher  can  he  employed  or  receive  pay  frx)m  puhlic  frmds  not  having  a  certificate 
of  qualification  from  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  within  wmch  he  or  she 
is  employed. 

Every  teacher  must  keep  a  daily  register  of  fa/cta  pertaininff  to  the  schools  in  a  pre- 
scrihed form ;  written  contracts  are  to  he  made  with  all  teachers,  signed  in  duplicate, 
each  party  holding  a  copy.  Meetings  of  teachers  may  he  invited  and  encouraged  hy 
the  hoard  of  education,  and  addresses  may  he  procured  hefore  such  meetings ;  pro- 
vided that  no  puhlic  money  shall  he  expended  for  the  purpose. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

All  school  property  pertainiog  to  each  school  district  is  to  he  held  hy  the  district  as 
a  corporation.  The  hoard  of  trustees  are  to  provide  suitahle  houses  and  MppUanoes, 
the  utmost  economj^  heing  ohserved  consistent  with  health  and  decency,  hut  ^no  house 
shall  he  erected  without  first  consulting  the  county  superintendent  concerning  the 
style  of  the  structure  and  the  arrangements  ahout  the  huildings  and  grounds.''  'The 
county  superintendent  may  condemn  any  house  that  appears  to  him  to  he  unfit  for 
occupancy,  and  no  puhlic  school  shall  thereafter  he  held  m  it,  nor  any  part  of  the  State 
or  county  fund  he  applied  to  support  a  school  therein. 

PUBLIC  fKSR  SCHOOLS 

may  he  estahlished  in  any  county  only  on  condition  that  the  county  raise  for  their  sup- 

Sort  as  much  as  the  State  offers,  unless  the  hoard  of  education,  in  their  discretion,  see 
t  to  accept  a  smaller  sum  in  certain  specified  cases. 

The  puhlic  firee  schools  are  to  he  free  to  all  persons  hetween  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years ;  "  provided  that  white  and  colored  persons  shall  not  he  taught  in 
the  same  school,  hut  in  separate  schools,  under  the  same  general  regulations  as  to  man- 
agement, usefrOness,  and  efficiency.'' 

THE  BRANCHES 

required  in  every  school  are  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  erammar,  and 
:eography,  no  others  to  he  permitted  except  hy  special  regulaticms  to  he  ctovised  by  the 

lard  of  education. 

Uniformity  of  text-hooks  and  the  furnishing  of  the  schools  '^th  such  apparatus 
and  library  as  may  he  needed  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  board  of  education ;  and 
graded  schools  are  to  he  preferred  where  practicable,  under  suitable  regulations. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  State  is  to  depend  upon  the  funds  avaflable,  which  are 
to  be  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education  among  the  counties  and 
cities  in  as  just  proportion  as  possible,  too  ^p^at  a  multiplication  of  schools  being 
guarded  agamst  so  as  to  avoid  alow  grade  of  mstruction. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  prelent  literary  fiinds  of  the  State,  the  proceeds  of  all  public  lands  donated  by 
Ck>nffress  for  school  purposes,  of  all  escheated  propertv,  of  waste  and  unappropriatea 
lands,  of  property  coming  to  the  State  by  forfeiture,  fines,  donations,  and  such  other 
sums  as  the  general  assembly  may  appropriate,  are  to  constitute  a  permanent  and  per- 
petual literaiy  fund  to  be  invested  and  managed  by  the  board  of  education,  the  prin- 
cipal to  remain  unimpaired  and  entire,  and  the  annual  income  to  be  given  exclusively 
for  the  support  aud  maintenance  of  public  free  schools. 
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The  funds  to  be  applied  aniraallT  to  school  purposes  consist  of  State,  county,  and 
district  funds,  embracing  the  annual  interest  of  the  literary  fhnd,  a  capitation  tax  not 
exceeding  $1  per  annum  on  every  male  citizen  over  twenty-one,  a  tax  of  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar  on  property,  together  with  such  taxes  as  the 
counties  and  districts  may  agpree  upon ;  provided  that  no  tax  by  counties  or  districts 
for  schools  shall  exceed  five  imlls  on  the  oollar  in  any  one  year. 

Public  free  schools  are  to  be  established  in  the  cities  and  towns  having  a  municipal 
^vermnent,  excluding  the  jurisdiction  and  cognizance  of  the  authorities  of  the  coun- 
ties  within  which  they  are  situated. 

From  the  report  of  Dr.  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  in  regard  to  education  in 
Yirffinia,  it  appears  that  certain  cities  of  that  State,  without  waiting  for  the  passage 
of  me  school  law,  enoourajy^ed  and  stimulated  by  substantial  aid  from  the  fund,  have 
supported  free  schools  during  the  past  year,  apjMopriating  $10,000  for  current  expenses, 
with  an  actual  outlay  for  repairs.  &c.,  of  $17,500.  receiviujp  aid  of  $2,000  from  the  fund. 
A  similar  result  is  reported  in  Kichmond,  the  Peabody  rand  contributing,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  schools  should  be  carried  on  for  a  ^ear,  the  sum  of  $2,000  in  aid  of  the 
work.  To  the  normal  school  of  Richmond  $1,000  is  paid  for  the  training  of  20  pupils, 
pledged  to  teach  in  the  common  schools. 

The  colored  normal  industrial  school  at  Hampton  is  aided  by  the  same  ftmd,  by  the 
training  of  16  pupils,  selected  from  the  whole  number  at  tui  expense  of  $30  for  each. 
The  ci^  schools  of  Portsmouth  received  $1,500,  offered  upon  condition  tiiat  the  city 
raised  (3,000.  The  present  year  the  same  amount  has  been  raised  with  expectation  of 
the  liberal  offer  being  renewed.  The  agent  says:  "  No  better  proof  can  be  desired  of 
the  tendency  of  our  method  of  graduating  the  amount  bestowed  fix>m  our  fiind  by  the 
smoant  contributed  by  the  people." 

The  citizens  of  Manassas  also  received  Conditional  aid  of  $300.  Winchester  has  a 
oonditional  pnnnise  of  $1,000  a  year  from  the  same  fund.  The  fiind  supplies  $4,000  a 
year  in  ud  of  o<dored  schools.  AIbo,  $200  toward  support  of  the  Edncational  Jour- 
nal of  Virginia. 

We  learn  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ruffiier  that  superintendents  had  been  appointed  before 
the  first  of  October  for  all  the  counties  of  the  State  except  ten ;  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  small  salary  attached  to  the  office,  in  a  large  majority  of  the  counties,  the 
Bervicee  of  competent  men  have  been  secured.  Trustees  had  been  appointed  in  ten 
counties,  and  other  matters  of  detail  arranged ;  so  that  a  number  of  schools  were  to  be 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  State  by  the  Ist  of  November. 

*rtQi  QUALIFIOATIOKS  THAT  ▲  OOUKTT  BUPJUtIN'1'EKDBIfT  SHOULD  HAVE. 

The  0tate  superintendent  sent  to  prominent  citizens  in  the  various  counties  the 
following,  as  a  part  of  a  eiroular,  to  aid  them  in  recommending  suitable  persons  for 
county  superintendents : 

« A  county  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  a  man  of  force,  purity,  education, 
infiuence,  and  popularity.  His  chief  duties  consist  in  explaining  the  school  laws, 
examining  and  instructing^  teachers,  counseling  district  trustees  apportioning  funds, 
auditing  aceomits,  attending  to  all  school  interests,  and  promoting  generally  a  spirit 
of  education  amonff  the  people. 

"A  perfect  ooun%  supmintendent  of  schools  would  be  a  young  man  or  middle-aged 
man  of  succeesfhl  expenence  as  a  teacher,  pleasant  manners,  irreproachable  character, 
good  speaking  abilities,  architeetual  taste,  a  turn  for  business,  ^ener^,  talent,  prudence, 
0oaiid  opinions,  public  spirit,  zeal  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  faith  in  the 
jrablio  school  e^tem.  The  man  recommended  for  the  office  should  be  the  one  who 
oombiiieB  the  most  of  these  quidifioations  among  those  whose  services  can  be  obtained.^' 

8TATB  AMD  COUNTY  BUPEftVIStOH. 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  system  of  public  ttee  Sefhools,  the  following 
officers  have  been  appointed  as  superintendents  for  the  State  and  thd  ^vei^  dounties : 
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List  of  school  officers. 

Hon.  W.  H.  RuFFNER,  superintendent  of  public  inatruetUmy  Biekmond, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS,  October  27, 1870. 


Accomao 

Albemarle 

Alexandria 

Alleffhany  and  Craig. .. 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Ao^nsta 

Bam  and  Highland 

Bedford 

Bland  and  Giles 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan  and  Wise... 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City  and  New  Kent 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Culpepper 

Cumberland 

Dinwiddle 

Eliz.  City  and  Warwick. 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna  

Franklin 

Frederick 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene  and  Madison 


Oreensville  and  Sussex.. . 

HaUfax 

Hanover , 

Henrico , 

Henry , 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City  and  York 

King  and  Queen  and  Mid- 
dlesex  

King  Geon;e  and  Stafford 

KingWillfam , 

Lancaster  and  Northum- 
berland  

Lee 

Loudon 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Mathews 


James  C.  Weaver 

D.  P.  Powers 

Richard  L.  Came 

Robert  L.  Parrish 

Rev.  H.  T.  Damall 

W.  B.  Henley 

Chapman  H.  Chilton 

Rev.  Bamas  Sears,  D.  D. 
J.  Kenney  Campbell 


Sydney  L.  Dunton 

ELW.Broderick 

Rev.G.Gray 

Alexander  Mallory 

Wmiam  Wolfe 

Col.  J. Lucius  Davis  .... 

A.F.Bigger8 

Thomas  K.  Dew 


D.B.  Brown 

Rev.Jas.A.Waddell 

William  W.  Read 

B.  A.  Hancock 

Jarvis  Jennings 

Robert  E.Utterback 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Walton 

Roger  P.  Atkinson 

George  M.Peek 

J.G.Cannon 

Thomas  Moore 

Captain  Saml.  F.  Chapman  . 

Dr.  C.  M.  Stigleman 

James  O.  Shepherd 

Thomas  H.  Bernard 

A.MagiU  Smith 

Rev.Wm.E.Wiatt 

Rev.  S.  Taylor  Martin 

Fielden  Comutt 

Dr.  Wm.A.  Hill 


John  K.  Mason. 


Henry  E.Coleman... 

J.B.Brown 

Dr.J.N.PoweU 

Captain  G.T.Griggs 

E.M.  Morrison 

James  H.  Allen 


Dr.  J.  Mason  Evans. 

Addison  Borst 

R.L.  Williams 


Archibald  T.  Cralle 

Rev.  William  A.  Taylor  . . 

JohnW.Wildman 

Rev.  L.  J.  Haley 

Robert  M.  Williams 

Rev.  Thomas  M.Hunley. 


Onanoock. 

Scottsville. 

Alexandria. 

Covington. 

C.  H. 

C.H. 

Spout  Spring. 

Staunton. 

Spruce  Hill,  Highland 

Co. 
Liberty. 
C.  H.  Giles  Co. 
Fincastle. 
Smoky  Ordinary. 
BigStoneGap,  WiseCo. 

Lynchburg. 

Rappahannock  Acade- 
my. 

HillsviUe. 

Box  845,  Richmond. 

C.H. 

Biidlothian. 

White  Post. 

Jefifersonton. 

Cartersville. 

Dinwiddle  C.  H. 

Hampton. 

Tappahannook. 

C.H. 

Rectortown. 

C.H. 

Palmyra. 

Rocky  Mount 

Winchester. 

C.H. 

Sabot  Island. 

Elk  Creek. 

Rapid  Ann  Station,  O. 
A.  and  M.R.R.,  Mad- 
ison Co. 

Hicksford,  Greensville 
Co. 

Mount  LaureL 

Negrofoot. 

Ricmnond. 

Martinsville. 

Smithfield. 

Burnt  Ordinary,  J.C.COb 

Church  "N^ew,  Mid.  Co. 

Fredericksburg. 

C.  H. 

Heathville,N'dCo. 
Jones  viUe. 
Leesburg,  Loudon. 
Harris's  P.  O. 
C.  H. 
C.H. 
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County. 

Name. 

Post  office. 

Micklenbiirip  ............ 

Rev.  Edward  L.  Bantist 

CbriatiannvillA 

MoTitiroinerv  - 

William  C.  Ilogan 

Christiansburg. 
Suffolk. 

Nansemoiid....... .--- .... 

Richard  L. Brewer 

Nelson 

Patrick  H.Cabell 

Variety  Mills. 

Norfolk 

Eastville. 

Notto wav  ............... 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Lydnor 

Blacks  and  Whites. 

Orange .................. 

Robert  Frazer 

C.H. 

Page  and  Warren 

Patrick 

M.  P.MarshaU 

Front  Royal,  Warren. 
C.  H. 

Colonel  A.  Staples 

Pittsvlvania. .. ... 

Rev.  Georcre  W.  Dame 

Danville 

Dr.  P.  S.  Dance 

Rev.  B.  M.  Smith.  D.  D 

C.  H. 

Prince  Cdward .... ...... 

Hampden  Sydney. 
Prince  George  C.H. 
London  Bri^e. 

Prince  George  and  Surry. 
Princess  Anne. .......... 

Colonel  M.  W.Raney 

Edgar  B.  Macon...... ............ 

Prince  William 

PolAski 

David  S.  Pollock 

Newbern. 

Bappahannock 

BiSimond  and  Westmore- 
land   

W.W.Walker 

Oldham's  Cross  Roods. 

Boanoke  --r-^.r,*-,- 

Prof.L.  R.  Holland 

W.C. 

Salem. 

fiockbridge .............. 

ProC.T.L.  Campbell 

Lexington. 
Harri8onbui;g. 
New  Garden. 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Holland 

RussellT. 

Captain  E.  D.  Miller 

gcott* 

Smith  H.Morison 

EstiUville. 

Bbfmandoah  ..t..^^«**,*,. 

Prof.  John  H.Grabill 

Woodstock. 

gmytb -. 

Pro£  D.C.Miller 

Seven  Mile  Ford 

RnntbAmntinn    _   _      

Dr.  James  F.  Brvant ............. 

Franklin  Depot 
Fredericksburg. 

Spottsylvania    .....  t.... 

John  Howison ................... 

IVijEewell 

Rev.  Jonathan  Lyons 

Rev.  A.L.  Hogshead. ..... .... .... 

Wa«bington -  .^^,--.^,-^- 

Abingdon. 
Wytheville. 

Wythe." 

Rev.  J.  D.Thomas 

*  Smith  H.  MoriaoQ  is  acting  aaperintendent  for  the  present 


WEST    TIRGI1VI4. 


COBIMON  SCHOOLS. 


Hon.  A.  D.  WiLLUMS,  superintendent  of  free  schools,  in  his  rejwrt  for  May  1, 1869, 
congratulates  the  people,  through  the  legislature,  "upon  the  increased  efficiency 
and  prosperity  of  the  nee  school,  which  are  entwining  themselves  about  the  great 
popular  heart."  Their  appreciation  of  the  system,  faith  in  its  perpetuity  and  in  the 
nltimate  triumph  of  free  popular  education,  are  shown  in  the  superior  school  build- 
ings erected  during  the  past  year,  being  better  ventilated  and  lighted,  furnished  with 
blackboards,  maps,  globes,  charts,  &o.  The  older  counties  have  neat  frame  houses. 
*'  Those  in  the  interior  still  clin^  to  the  primitive  log  buildings,^'  but  even  of  these  the 
style  is  improving.  There  are  in  the  State  1,703  school-houses— 936  framed,  10  stone, 
58  brick,  and  6141og[:  and  of  these  266  have  been  completed  during  the  past  year.  In- 
crease over  those  built  in  previous  year,  402.  Total  value  of  school  property  in  State, 
1958,992. 

Total  number  of  youths  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  59,028. 
Total  number  attending  public  schools  during  the  year,  36,684. 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  2,283,  of  whom  1,680  are  male  and  603  female. 

Average  age  of  pupils,  eleven  and  three-fourths  years. 

Salary  of  teachers  nas  been,  males  $34  and  females  |30  per  month. 

Number  of  schools  in  State,  2,198. 

Number  of  certificates  granted  during  the  year,  2,256.    Applicants,  2,344. 

Teachers  are  increasing  in  efficiency.  "  Poor  teachers  are  passing  away,"  leaving 
the  field  to  those  more  capable.    It  is  recommended  that  in  giving  certificates  different 
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grades  should  be  noted  aconrtitely,  and  a  No.  1  oertifioste  f^ven  only  for  one  year;  No. 
2.  for  ten  months;  No.  3,  for  eight  months ;  No.  4,  six  months ;  No.  5;  four  months;  and 
No.  6  teacher  to  teach  only  one  term. 

A  great  want  of  books  is  felt,  especially  in  some  of  the  more  sparsely-'settled  por- 
tions, where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  State  series.  Recommends  the  pass- 
age of  an  enactment  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  any  bnt  the  uniform  series. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 

two  in  number,  are  located  at  Qnyandotte  and  at  Fairmont  Branch ;  also  a  large  and 
commodious  building  for  one  at  West  Liberty^  not  yet  opened.  The  school  at  Guyan- 
dotte  is  60  feet  square,  with  stone  basement  and  bell  towei^~a  model  of  architec- 
tural beauty.  First  normal  year  closed  23d  of  June,  with  106  students ;  36  entered  on 
State  account,  15  ladies  and  §1  gentlemen.  The  Peabody  fund  donated  $500  during  the 
year  to  20  students  pr^aring  for  teaching,  and  nromises  during  the  coming  year  to 
renew  the  gift  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  young  ladies. 

The  school  at  Fairmont  Branch  closed  with  30  in  the  normal  and  100  in  the  model 
department.  This  school  also  received  $500,  and  the  model  department  |1,000,  from 
the  Peabody  fond.    This  school  is  in  great  need  of  a  dormitory  and  boarding  naU. 

The  openmg  of  the  school  at  West  Liberty  would  meet  all  the  demands  for  teachers 
in  that  section,  free  schools  beiuff  there  far  in  advance  of  other  portions,  teachers  less 
cramped  for  means  and  more  enthusiastic  in  the  work. 

The  school  law  is  very  good,  but  in  some  oases  not  conscientiously  carried  out. 
Boards  of  education  and  trustees  have  violated  it,  taking  contracts  to  buud  and  sharing 
in  profits,  collecting  taxes  for  school  purposes  and  spending  them  in  speculation.  They 
become  money-lenders,  shavers  of  teachers'  orders,  ^bc.  But  this  state  of  affairs  is 
passing  away,  and  the  administration  of  school  affairs  is  slowly,  though  surely,  passing 
into  the  hands  of  devoted  and  competent  friends. 

The  Peabody  fond  has  aided,  durmg  the  year,  23  cities  and  towns,  to  tho  amount  of 
$11,600. 

List  of  school  officers. 
Hon.  A.  D.  Williams^  general  9uperintendeiU  frte  $chooU,  Charlesto¥m, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 

Name. 

Post  office. 

Barbour .•...^.. 

R.  A.  McCntcheon 

Belington. 

Martinsburg. 

Ballardsvilte. 

Berkeley  ............... 

£dward  L.  Lacy ............... 

Boone  .................. 

Braxton    r....,  ,..,.,., 

Wellington  F.  Morrison 

Milton  Wells 

RrftxtriTi. 

Brooke - 

Wellsburg. 

Cabell  Court  House. 

Cabell 

John  W.  Church 

Calhoun  t-...  »» ^^^^ 

D.  W.  Knight 

Grantsville. 

Clay 

£.  8.  Stevenson  ................ 

Henrysville. 
West  Union. 

Doddridipe .---  ...... 

William  Studding 

Fayette  ...- 

W.  T.  Timberlake 

Fayette  Court  House. 
Steer  Creek. 

Guiner 

James  Shaw ............... . 

Grant 

Edward  8.  Vossler 

Gk'ant  Court  Housd. 

Greenbrier...... .... .... 

Z.  Trueblood 

Lewisbnrg. 
Romney. 
HoHlday^  Core 
Moorefield. 

Hampshire  ............. 

0.  P.  Wricrman 

Hancock..... 

Thomas  C,  Carothers ........... 

Hardy 

Q.  Thomas  Williams 

Harrison 

D.  C.  Loucherv  ................ 

Cherry  Camp. 
Ravenswood. 

Jackson - 

J.  A.McMillen 

Jefferson 

G.G.Baker 

Harper's  Ferry. 
Kanawha  Coiut  Houso. 

Kanawha... 

Lewis 

P.  T.  L.  Queen - 

Jane  Lew.- 

Lincoln  .^^ ^_,r.. 

George Boster .....  ............ 

Hamlin. 

Logan. 

TJlvRAnn  Hinchman 

Rich  Creek. 

Marion - 

William  Gray 

Palatine. 

Marshall 

J.  W.  P.  Reid 

Moundsvflle. 

Mason...... ............ 

Charles  T.  B.  Moore 

Point  Pleasant. 

Mercer 

John  J.  Meader ................ 

Concord  Church. 

Mineral 

T.  P.  Adams 

New  Creek. 

Monongalia 

Henry  L.  Cox 

Morgantown. 
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County. 

Name. 

Post  office. 

Monroe.  ..........••..•• 

John  A.  McMann  ......  ........ 

Union. 

ifnrffan  .^-t,^  r^^v-** .-.-- 

William  H.  Potter ,..,. 

Sleepy  Creek. 
Tug  River. 
Summerville. 

tfcDowell 

James  F.  Gellesnie ...- . 

Nicholiis 

William  Y.  Calaghan 

Ohio  ................... 

Joseph  Burrows.  ............... 

Triadelphia. 
Month  of  Seneea. 

Pendleton 

SwrArhomislJ 

PleaAantifl 

St.  Mary's. 

Academy. 

Reedsville. 

Po<^ahonta8  ............. 

Cornelius  Selling 

Thomas Fortney  ............... 

Preston ......  .......... 

PatuAm  ................ 

John  C.  Leninger  ....••  ..•• .... 

BuffUot 

RAleiflrh », 

.  J.  S.  Thoinpson  ...... .......... 

Raleigh  Court  House. 

Highlso^d. 

Spencer  Court  House. 

f^tterman. 

Rwidolph  ......  ........ 

Sauire  B,  Mart I......... 

Ritchie* 

.J.  M.  McKenney... «... 

fioone  .......  •.••...... 

Postman  Timef -. 

Taylor — 

Tuoker . ......  ••........ 

J.  L.  Yinoent 

Joseph  Parsons  ........k...^... 

StOeorge. 
Middleboume. 

Tjrler _ 

Upshur . — ^ 

Wayne ....... .... ...... 

J.  E^gar  Boyers  ..... .......... 

J.  Loomis  Gould 

Buckhannon. 

CB.  Wehb 

Ceredo. 

Webetoc 

James  Dyer  r..^,,,  ............ 

Webster  Conit  House. 

Wetzel ....... .      ...... 

Williman  A r  Newman 

Knob  Fork. 

Lewis C.  Rooeis- ............... 

Wirt  Conrt  House. 

Wood 

S.H.Pier8or...-.......^..m.l 

Parkersburg. 

Wjommg ....  .•..« 

Wheeling  City «. 

Eichard  M.  Cook , 

F  ,s  W""fl"'f          - 

Wheeling. 

WISCOIfSIN. 

The  annual  report  for  the  vcat  l^  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruotion^ 
Hon.  A.  J.  Craig,  (whose  death  occnrred  but  afew  months  since.)  commences  with  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State,  and  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  twenty  years  who  attended  school  during  the  year,  and  of  those  who 
did  not  attend.  His  forcible,  zealous,  and  elo<]^uent  reflections  and  arguments  regarding 
the  illiteracy  suffered  by  the  State  to  exist  within  her  borders  illustrate  tiiio  eleamees 
of  his  views  and  his  enthusiasm  of  feeling  upon  the  subject  of  popular  education,  and 
remind  us  of  the  loss  the  cause  hds  sustained  by  his  death. 

"absextebism. 

"The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  reported  in  the  State  was  394,837,  of 
whom  261,033  are  reported  as  having  attended  the  public  schools;  698  were  under  four 
years  of  age,  and  1,M0  over  twenty  years.  The  number  attending  private  schools  and 
other  instuFutdons  of  learning  not  connected  with  the  State  is  283,396.  As  a  number  of 
private  schools  and  academies  are  not  reported,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  number 
will  not  vary  for  fifom  290,000.  This  leaves  over  100,000  persons  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  twenty  years  who  have  received  no  instruction. 

''After  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  number  who  have  previously  attended 
school  and  for  those  who  were  so  situated  that  they  could  not  attend,  there  will  still 
remain  more  than  50.000  youth  who  are  growing  up  in  ignorance.  This  is  more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  wnole  school  population,  and  about  one-sixth  of  the  number  that 
could  reasonably  be  exx>ected  to  attend  school.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  parent 
who.  having  six  children,  should  entirely  neglect  one  of  them,  giving  it  no  care,  training, 
or  eaucation  t  Would  he  not  be  held  to  oe  inexcusable,  criminally  negligent  of  his 
sacred  duty!  And  would  not  his  negligence  be  all  the  more  criminal  if  the  neglected 
one,  of  all  nis  children,  most  needed  care  and  oversight  f  Yet  this  is  just  what  the 
State  does.  It  taxes  its  citizens  to  sustain  a  system  of  public  instruction,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  and  well-being  of  republican  government  and 
free  institutions  that  all  the  people  shall  be  intelligent,  and  then  entirely  neglects  one- 
sixth  of  the  children,  and  permits  them  to  grow  up  to  citizenship  utterly  ignorant  not 
only  of  the  elementary  principles  of  science  and  art,  but  also  of  the  nature  of  the 
req>onsibilities  which  she  thrusts  upon  them.  Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  vice,  the 
opponent  of  progress,  the  bane  of  the  republic,  a  destroying  element  in  society,  the 
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preoarser  of  decay  and  death.  Has  society  no  power  to  protect  itself  t  Has  the  ^y- 
emment  no  right  to  livet  Shall  the  State  continue  to  nurse  in  her  hosom  the  viper 
which  will  some  day  sting  her  to  death  f  If  these  questions  are  not  answered  hy  the 
representatives  of  uie  people— answered  hy  the  enactment  of  wise  and  Just  laws,  |>ro- 
viding  for  the  education  or  all  the  children  of  the  Conmionwealth — ^the  future  historian 
will  answer  them  when  he  portrays  the  downfall  of  a  once  mighty  nation,  which  forsot 
its  origin,  derided  its  destiny,  sold  its  hirthright,  and  ended  its  career  in  shame  and  dis- 
grace." 

The  most  important  items  emhraced  in  the  summary  of  general  statistics  fVimished 
hy  the  report  are  as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  districts  in  the  State 4,735 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty  years  of  age 398, 747 

Number  who  have  attended  public  school 245,435 

Total  number  of  different  pupils  who  have  attended  during  the  year.. .  264, 033 

Average  number  of  days  school  was  maintained 151 

Total  number  of  days'  attendance  of  different  pupils  during  the  year.. .  19, 139, 941 

Number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  private  schools 15, 389 

Number  of  schools  with  two  departments 178 

Number  with  three  or  more  departments Ill 

Number  of  teachers  required  to  tea«h  the  schools 5,517 

Number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  the  year 8, 7^ 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month |43  63 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month |28  34 

Number  of  schools  visited  by  the  coun^  superintendent 4, 243 

Number  of  public  school-houses  in  the  State 4,742 

Number  of  pupils  the  school-houses  will  accommodate 274, 02S 

Total  valuation  of  school-houses $2,973, 492  44 

Total  valuation  of  sites $392,533  98 

Total  valuation  of  apparatus  for  1867 $97,812  33 

Sum  expended  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses ^....  $456,503  71 

Sum  expended  for  apparatus * $11,410  81 

Sum  expended  for  teachers' wages $1,193,985  44 

Sum  expended  for  fnmiture,  register,  and  records $37,440  78 

Total  amount  expended $1,198,985  22 

For  each  person  of  school  age $4  96 

For  each  pupil  registered $7  52 

Total  productive  school  fund $2,237,414  37 

Increase  for  the  year $31,927  54 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  school  fimd  is  composed  of— 1,  proceeds  of  lands  granted  by  the  United  States 
fbr  suf>port  of  schools ;  2,  all  money  accruing  fh>m  forfeiture  or  escheat,  and  trespass 
penalties  on  school  lands ;  3,  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  breach  of 
penal  laws :  4,  all  monevs  paid  as  an  exemption  from  military  duty ;  5,  five  per  cent, 
on  sale  of  Government  lanos. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  from  the  above  sources  were  $60,168  77.  The  condition 
of  this  fund,  the  superintendent  states,  demands  the  serious  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  used  to  pay  the  war  debt  of  the  State ;  and  it 
is  represented  by  *' certificates  of  indebtedness,'^  upon  which  interest  is  paid  by  the 
tax-payers.  The  tax  is  collected  by  the  town  treasurers,  is  paid  by  them  to  the  county 
treasurers,  who,  in  turn,  pav  it  into  the  State  treasury.  It  is  then  apportioned  by  the 
State  superintendent,  ana  finds  its  way  back  to  the  towns,  through  the  same  chainnels 
by  which  it  reached  the  treasury.  Such  a  cumbersome,  defective  method  of  raising  a 
tax  for  the  support  of  schools  should  not  be  continued  longer  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM. 

An  act  establishing  the  township  system  of  school  government  was  passed  during 
the  winter  of  1869,  and  five  or  six  towns  have  already  ado]^ ted  the  system ;  but  it  is 
too  early  to  come  to  any  conclusion  in  reference  to  its  operation.  It  is  believed  that  as 
soon  as  the  system  is  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  towns, 
and  will  prove  to  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  present  system. 

SCHOOL  SUFERYISION. 

In  about  one-half  of  the  State  the  county  superintendents  are  active  and  efficient, 
and  spend  a  large  share  of  their  time  in  visiting  and  supervising  the  schools.  In  the 
other  naif  the  sSiools  are  neglected,  and  left  to  take  care  of  them^l ves,  so  far  as  super- 
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Tisfon  by  any  one  from  outside  of  the  looal  districts  is  concerned.  This  failure  in  the 
matter  of  the  supervision  of  schools  is  the  result  of  two  causes :  First,  tiie  payment  of 
inadequate  salaries  to  county  superintendents,  and  second,  the  election  of  incompetent 
persona  to  the  office  of  superintendent.  The  second  evil  is,  to  some  extent,  an  effect 
of  the  first  Men  who  are  competent  to  hold  the  office  cannot  afford  to  take  it  for  the 
meager  compensation  allowed  in  most  counties.  The  county  superintendent  ought  to 
be  a  well-educated,  experienced  teacher— the  equal  of  any  one  in  character  and  moral 
worth.  How  can  we  expect  such  a  man  to  serve  the  people  for  from  |300  to  $800  per 
Tear,  and  bear  his  own  traveling  expenses,  while  in  many  of  the  graded  schools  under 
hia  Jurisdiction  the  principals  are  paid  from  $1,000  to  $1,500 1  The  consequence  is, 
that  men  seek  the  office  who  are  not  qualified  to  nil  it ;  the  people  complain  that  their 
schools  are  not  visited,  and  the  board  of  county  supervisors  try  to  remedy  the  evil  by 
cutting  down  the  saliuy,  reasoning  that  if  he  does  not  perform  his  duty  for  the  salary 
paid,  he  ought  to  receive  a  smaller  sum ;  whereas,  the  true  theory  is,  to  pay  the  super- 
intendent such  a  salary  that  he  can  afford  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work. 

TBAGHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools  appropriated,  from  the  income  of  the  normal 
school  frmd,  the  sum  of  $2,000  to  aid  in  holoiii^  teachers'  institutes,  and  to  a  committee, 
consisting  of  his  excellency  Qovernor  Fairchild,  Hon.  William  £.  Smith,  State  treas- 
urer, and  the  State  superintendent,  was  confided  the  charee  of  expending  the  money. 
Hitv-three  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year,  whidi  have  accomplished  much 
good. 

8TATK  TBACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Oshkosh,  July  8-9,  when  the  usual 
addresses  were  delivered,  resolutions  adopted,  &c. 

THE  PLATTVILLB  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

president,  Charles  H.  Allen;  located  at  Flattville,  Grant  County;  had  an  attendance, 
during  the  year,  of  153  pupils — 82  ladies,  and  71  gentlemen,  in  the  normal  department ; 
in  the  model  department,  49 ;  preparatory  and  i^ademic,  163.  There  are  8  teachers— 
5  eentlemen,  and  3  ladies.  The  mst  graauating  class  numbered  8—6  gentlemen  and  2 
ladies.    It  ^p^duated  at  the  dose  of  the  spring  term,  1869. 

THB  WUlTlfi WATER  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

located  at  Whitewater,  Walworth  County,  Oliver  Arey,  president.  The  number  of 
studemts  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  384.  During  the  present  term,  there  were 
in  the  normal  department,  ifjf ;  in  the  training  department,  120.  Normal  students  re- 
ceive their  tuition  free.  All  necessary  text-books  nimished  for  the  slight  charge  of  $1 
per  term.  A  well-selected  reference  library  to  be  open  to  the  students.  Three  courses 
of  study  are  established — an  institute  course  of  one  term,  an  elementary  course  of  two 
years  an  advanced  course  of  three  years.  A  daily  record  is  kept  of  the  recitations  and 
deportment  of  each  pupil,  and  entered  on  the  books  of  the  institution  for  friture  reference. 

UNIVERSirT  OF  WISCONSIN. 

This  institution,  located  at  Madison,  was  founded  in  the  year  1854,  P.  A.  Chadboume, 
If.  D..  LL.D.,  president.  The  institution  includes  coUe^  of  arts,  of  letters,  profes- 
sional colleges,  and  a  female  college.  It  also  makes  provision  for  a  post  graduate  course 
of  one  and  two  years;  at  the  end  of  which  time  aesrees  are  conferred  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  or  master  of  arts.  There  is  also  a  preparatory  department^  though  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  this  can  be  abolished;  but  lor  the  present  it 
IB  regarded  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  university. 

The  coUege  of  art$  was  organized  especiallv  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Congress 
in  granting  the  appropriation  of  land  for  industrial  schools.  Its  object  is  to  provide 
not  only  for  a  general  scientific  education,  but  also  for  such  a  range  of  studies  in  the 
application  of  science  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for 
agricultural,  mechanical,  conunercial,  or  strictly  scientific  pursuits.  The  whole  income 
from  the  congressional  grant  has,  up  to  this  time,  amounted  to  lees  than  $6,000j  of  this 
only  $2,333  (^  have  been  expended.  The  departments  of  agriculture,  engineenng,  and 
military  tactics  are  included  in  this  college,  and  its  students  comprise  nearly  all  mem- 
bers of  the  university. 

Hie  course  of  instruction  in  the  college  of  letters  is  similar  to  that  pursued  in  other 
collegiate  institutions,  and  is  intended  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  best  where  ancient 
languages  are  made  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

I^bdies  are  instructed  in  any  study  taught  in  the  college  of  letters  or  arts,  for  which 
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they  are  prepared.    They  may  also  attend  all  uni varsity  leotores,  and  they  reoeire  thya 
same  degrees  as  gentlemen  for  the  same  or  equivalent  courses  of  study. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  attendant)e  is  485;  number  whograduatod  laat  eom- 
menoement,  24 ;  males,  18 ;  females,  6.  Number  in  the  female  oouege,  150»  Number 
in  tiie  preparatory  department,  198.  Number  of  mnlesson  and  teachm,  21.  The  esti- 
mated earn  value  of  land  and  buildings  owned  by  t&e  institution  is  $370,000.  The 
amount  of  endowments  and  funds,  except  real  estate,  is  |&H6,224  54.  Amount  raoeived 
for  tuition  during  the  year,  #7,630.  One  pupil  lirom  each  assembly  distrist  in  the.Stata 
is  admitted  without  payment  of  tuition. 

OTHER  IN8Trn)TION8  OF  LBABlO^a. 

The  report  furnishes  in^rmation  respecting  Amrteen  institottons  of  learaiag  which 
are  not  connected  with  the  State,  ten  being  colleges  Mid  universities,  and  the  remain- 
ing four  academies  and  seminaries. 

MILWAUKEE. 

The  following  information  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  school 
commissioners  for  the  year  1869.  Hon.  C.  Latham  Sholes,  president  of  the  board,  and 
the  Hon.  F.  Q.  Fomeroy,  superintendent  of  public  schools : 

Number  of  children  in  the  d^  betweep  four  and  twenty  years  of  a^  .••• ..  fU^  4^ 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 11,407 

Expended  for  salaries  during  the  year.-» *• 172,026  79 

Expended  for  repairs  during  the  year $3,417  27 

Expended  for  supplies  during  the  year...... $1, 149  19 

Expended  for  fuel  during  the  year....... ^ f7,060  00 

Expended  for  printing  during  the  year i599  15 

Census,|600;  offlce,|^9  10....... ^ ...., $679  10 

Total $84,931  50 

Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  on  average  daily  attondanee $14  14. 5 

Number  of  private  schools  in  the  dty 37 

Enrollment  of  pupils  in  private  scho(^ 6^365 

Number  of  teachers  employed 145 

Cost  of  instruction,  nearly *...« : $46,000 

In  1855-^56  the  "first  school  was  op^ied  within  the  present  limito  of  the  city.  The 
school  board,  as  now  established,  was  org^anized  in  1846.  Hie  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  during  the  year  was  about  800.  From  1846  to  1864  the  increase  was  slow, 
but  steady ;  since  1864  the  schools  have  grown  rapidly,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
annually.  It  is  recommended  that  primafy  teachers  should  be  paid  more  than  those 
of  any  other  grades,  and  experience  be  demanded  as  a  quaJi^ca^n.  The  four  lower 
^ades  especially  need  the  very  best  teachers  that  can  be  obtained.  Work  well  done 
in  these  grades  is  time  and  labor  saved  in  the  foture.  The  primary  teacher  occupies 
the  most  laborious  position  in  our  schools,  and,  if  faithful  and  conscientious,  perfomis 
the  most  work.    It  is  no  more  than  right  that  she  should  receive  the  most  pay. 

MADISON. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  city  of  Madison  fbr  the  year  186^— 
Hon.  J.  H.  Carpenter,  president  of  the  board,  and  the  Hon.  B.  M  Reynolds,  superin- 
tendent of  8cho<MS— furnishes  the  following  information : 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled 2, 080 

Present  attendmice , ,.      969 

The  number  of  seats  fbr  pupils 1,125 

Percent,  of  attendance  of  pupils 93.9 

The  superintendent  states  that  since  the  board  adopted  the  rule  requiring  aB  eases 
of  corporal  punishment  to  be  reported  te  that  body,  with  the  causes  and  afi  the  par- 
ticulars, the  number  of  cases  had  fallen  off  very  considerably.  Though  the  board  does 
not  expressly  forbid  this  mode  of  punishment,  the  regulation  is  tantemount  to  p  pro- 
hibition of  all  improper,  ii\)udicious,  hasty,  and  unmerited  punishment.  The  disci- 
pline of  the  schools  has  much  improved  in  consequence.  The  chief  objection  urged  by 
teachers  against  the  plan  of  governing  schools  without  resorting  to  corporal  punish.- 
ment  is,  that  *4t  requires  more  talking  to  govern  the  pupils  than  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation." 

Teachers'  meetings  are  held  on  Saturday  of  each  week  during  term  time,  and  absence 
by  any  teacher  is  counted  the  same  as  half  a  day's  absence  from  sohooL 
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Liit  of  school  officers. 
Hon.  a  Fallows,  8uperintendent  public  inatnicHon,  JModl^on,  Dane  Counhf,  1870-71. 
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312  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

DISTRICT  OF  €OI.UMBIA« 

There  are,  unfortunately,  four  distinct  Bchool  organizations  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
[bia,  namely,  for  the  white  schools  of  the  city  of  Washington,  of  Georgetown,  and  of 
[the  county  outside  of  the  two  cities,  and  for  the  colored  schools  of  the  county,  em- 
bracing those  of  the  county  outside,  as  well  as  those  within  the  two  cities. 

WASHINGTON. 

This  city  is  divided  for  purposes  of  school  organization  for  white  schools  into  four 
districts ;  the  first,  including  the  First  and  Second  wards ;  the  second,  the  Third  and 
[Fourth  witfds ;  the  third,  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  wards ;  the  fourth,  the  Seventh  ward. 

*T^ree  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  board 
•of  aldermen,  on  or  about  the  first  Monday  in  October,  annually,  for  each  school  district, 
twho,  with  the  mayor  as  president,  constitute  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  manage- 
f  ment  of  all  the  j^ublic  schools.  The  trustees  appoint  the  teachers,  and  chang^e  them  at 
■pleasure ;  prescribe  studies  and  books  to  be  used,  and  do  all  business  pertaining  to  the 
:  schools,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  corporation.  For  practical  supervision  the  board 
^is  diviaed  into  as  many  sub-boards  as  there  are  districts,  who  meet  at  least  onee  a 
;month  for  business  pertaining  to  the  schools,  their  action  being  subject  to  the  revision 
Land  control  pf  the  bofwd.  Tjie  trustees  maKe  estimates  of  the  necessary  expenses  for 
loarrying  on  the  schools,  which  are  furnished  to  the  city  councils,  whose  duty  it  is,  by 
^law,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same  out  of  the  school  fond,  and  when  that  is 
:  insufficient,  out  of  the  general  fund.  The  mayor  also  appoints  a  secretary  of  the  board 
*of  trustees,  with  an  annual  salary  of  $200 ;  and  also  a  treasurer  to  make  the  disburse- 
ments for  the  schools,  and  keep  the  accounts.  His  salary  is  $800.  The  secretary  and 
treasurer  attend  the  meetings  of  the  trustees,  but  have  no  vote. 

€hrade$  of  8chooU»^The  trustees  must  classify  all  the  public  schools  into  four  grades : 
primary,  secondary,  intermediate  and  grammar. 

PtipiM^White  children,  between  six  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  whose  parents  are 
bona  fide  citizens  of  Wasnington,  shall  be  admitted.  The  trusties  may  furnish  neoes- 
aaiy  books  to  indigent  pupils;  the  male  and  fismale  pupils  are,  as  £ur  as  possible,  to  be 
kept  separate  durius  school  hours,  and  to  have  separate  places  of  recreation. 

ifight  eokooU  may  oe  establishea— one  in  each  district— for  four  consecutive  months 
in  each  year. 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  May,  1869,  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  schools  was  created,  with  a  salary 
of  |2,500.  The  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  the  superintendent  annually,  and 
prescribes  his  duties,  among  others,  that  at  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  he 
shall  preside,  in  the  absence  of  the  mayor,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on  all  questions 
oeming  before  the  board. 

SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHEBS. 

There  were,  in  August,  1870,  primary  schools,  61 ;  secondarv,  32 ;  intermediate,  16— 
8 male  and 8 female;  crammar.  6—4  male  and  4  female;  total,  117.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  teachers  was  119,  including  two  male  assistants  in  the  grammar  schools.  The 
principals  and  the  two  assistants  in  the  male  grammar  schools  were  the  only  male 
teachers.  The  salaries  of  the  principals  of  the  male  gnunmar  schools'  are,  one,  $1,650, 
one,  $1,700,  and  two,  $2,000.  Tiie  female  principals  of  female  grammar  schools  receive 
from  $1,050  to  $1,100. 

OERBfAN  LANGUAGE,  AND  MUSia 

In  May  1869,  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  employ  competent  teachers  of  the  (Ger- 
man language  for  each  of  the  grammar  schools,  provided  no  teacher  should  be  fhr- 
nished  for  a  class  of  less  than  15  pupils.  The  salary  of  each  teacher  employed  is  fixed 
at  the  rate  of  $1,200.  In  September,  1869,  provision  was  made  for  the  employment  of 
two  music  teachers  instead  of  one,  with  a  salary  of  $1,200  each. 

SEATS  AND  PUPILS. 

The  whole  number  of  seats  for  pupils,  in  all  the  schools,  is  6,856 ;  the  whole  number 
enrolled  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  was  10,247 ;  the  average  number  on  the  roll, 
5,888;  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance,  5,418;  number  present  at  examina> 
tioD,  5,395. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


care 


The  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  were,  for  salaries,  $106^885 ;  for 
ire  of  rooms,  rent,  fuel,  and  contingent  expenses,  including  furniture  for  Franklin 
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school  bnilding,  iind  expense  of  trustees  in   fumishinsr  school  books,  and  printing, 
r6,G00;  total,  1183,425. 

JOIXT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CITY  COUNCILS. 

In^  May  1870,  the  city  oonneils  passed  a  joint  resolution :  "  That  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  be  respectful! j  and  earnestly  requested  to  report  and  secure,  if 
possible,  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  give  us  one  common  school  system,  by  which  all  children  can 
be  educated,  regardless  of  their  color,  to  be  governed  bv  one  board  of  trustees.''  Of 
this  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  the  mayor  was  respectfully  requested  to  send  a  copy 
to  the  chairmokn  of  the  Senate  District  Oommittee. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS  OP  WASHIKQTOX  AND  GEORGETOWN. 

These  schools  were  instituted  under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  passed  May  21, 
1862,  and  amended  July  11th  of  the  same  vear ;  also,  acts  of  July  &f  1864,  and  July  23, 
1866.  The  second  of  these  acts  provided  for  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  three 
I>er8ons,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  each  for  the  term  of  three  years,, 
and  serving  without  compensation,  to  whom  is  confided  the  dut^  of  initiating  and  con- 
ducting "  a  system  of  primary  schools  for  the  education  of  colored  children ''  in  the 
cities  of  Washington  and  Qeorgetown.  The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  schools  are 
furnished  by  the  corporations  of  the  two  cities,  who,  by  the  act  last  cited,  are  required 
**  to  pay  over  to  the  trustees  of  colored  schools  of  said  cities  such  a  proportionate  part 
of  all  moneys  received  or  expended  for  school  or  educational  purposes  in  said  cities, 
including  the  cost  of  sites,  buildings,  improvements,  furniture  and  books,  and  all  other 
expenditures  on  account  of  schools,  as  the  colored  children  between  the  tkf^  of  six  and 
seventeen  veara  in  the  respective  cities  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  children,  white 
and  colored,  between  the  same  ages." 

It  was  Bot  until  the  year  1867  that  these  trustees  obtained  sufficient  funds  to  under- 
take the  establishment  of  any  considerable  number  of  schools.  Previousljr  to  that 
time,  for  about  three  years,  from  60  to  80  colored  schools  had  been  maintained  at  a 
laijge  expense  by  various  benevolent  associations  in  the  northern  States. 

Accoroing  to  the  census  of  1867,  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, the  colored  population  of  Washington  and  Qeorgetown  was  as  follows: 

Washington 31,397 

Georgetown , ^ 3,284 

Total 34,681 

'     m  • 

An  increase  of  22,333  over  the  number  in  1860. 

The  nudiber  of  colored  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  was— 

In  Washington 8,391 

In  Qeorgetown 894 

Total 9,286 

Increase  since  1860,  in  Washington,  4,192. 

From  the  last  published  statement  of  the  board  of  trustees^  it  appears  that  there 
were  65  schools  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  ending  June  30. 1870,  with 
An  attendance  of  from  3,250  to  3,500  pupils.  The  permanent  school  builoings  under 
the  control  of  the  board  would  seat  about  3,000  pupils. 

The  results  of  the  census  of  1870,  not  yet  maoe  public,  will  probably  show  little,  if 
Any,  falling  off  from  the  numbers  given  above.  In  that  case,  the  painful  fact  will 
i^pear  that  an  army  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  children^  of  this  one  class  alone,  is 
.growing  up  as  it  were  within  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  of  the  nation,  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  illiterate  and  untrained. 

From  the  statement  already  quoted,  it  appears  that  the  receipts  of  the  board  of 
trustees*  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870.  were  $72,613  30 :  expenditures  for  same 
period,  168,667  15.  The  school  property  held  by  them,  in  buildings,  lots,  and  furniture 
IS  valued  at  $100,000. 

A.  £.  Newton,  superintendent  of  colored  schools. 

PRIVATE  SCnOOLS. 

The  following  statement,  kindly  furnished  the  Bureau  under  date  October  5, 1870, 
by  J.  Bussell  Barr,  esq*,  through  Geo.  F.  McLlellan,  esq.,  gives  the  results  of  his  ex- 
amiuation  of  the  means  of  education  afforded  in  the  city  of  Washingtoiii  and  is  believed 
by  him  to  be  nearly  correct : 
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White  Colored 

acbooU.  achook. 

Whole  number  of  schools 62  10 

Number  of  male  teachers 50  4 

Number  of  female  teachers 124  8 

Number  of  male  pupils 1,715  203 

Number  of  female  pupils 2,194  264 

Number  of  charity  schools. 5  2 

Number  of  male  teachers 7  1 

Number  of  female  teachers 11  2 

Number  of  male  pupils 1,085  77 

Number  of  female  pupils 710  61 

Summary  of  latest  statistica. 

WHITE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Washington  for  the  month  ended  September  30, 
1870,  furnished  the  following  exhibit : 

Number  of  pupils  who  were  such  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  and  retume<l 

before  12  o'clock  m.  on  the  first  day  of  the  session 4,616 

Number  admitted  by  transfer 2,365 

Number  admitted  by  ticket 2,100 

Number  transferred 2,283 

Number  withdrawn 132 

Number  of  seats  forfeited 82 

Number  dismissed 25 

Numjier  on  the  roll  September  30 6,563 

Number  of  indigent  pupils  furnished  with  books 363 

Number  present  every  session 3,338 

Number  punctual  every  session 2,922 

Number  of  pupils  tardy 1,032 

Number  of  cases  of  taimness 1,670 

Number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment 118 

Number  of  pupils  suspended 66 

Numberof  days  teachers  were  absent 56 

Number  of  times  teachers  were  tardy 9 

Number  of  visits  of  trustees 943 

Number  of  visits  of  superintendent 220 

Number  of  visits  of  parents  and  others 402 

Percentage  of  attendance 95^ 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  September  30, 1869,  was  5,751,  and  the  num- 
ber at  the  corresponding  date  the  present  year  shows  an  increase  of  812,  which  has 
been  made  principally  m  the  primary  and  .secondary  grades.  The  whole  number  of 
schools  in  the  city  (the  pupils  in  charge  of  eaeh  teacher  being  considered  a  school)  is 
119,  with  an  average  of  55  pupils  to  each  school. 

About  one-half  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  schools  are  located  are  owned  by  the  city, 
and  the  other  half  rented.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  require  (1,000,000  to  sup- 
pi  v  the  city  properly  with  suitable  school  buildings  well  furnished. 

Not  one-half  of  the  white  school  population^that  is,  the  population  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  seventeen  inclusive — can  be  accommodated  in  the  public  schools ;  but 
tne  number  of  applicants  unable  to  gain  admission  is  not  large  for  the  following 
reasons :  Ist  A  large  number  of  the  schools  are  kept  in  buildings  and  rooms  which  are 
not  acceptable  to  many  of  the  parents ;  2d.  There  is  an  unusually  large  number  of 
excellent  private  schools  in  the  city ;  3d.  There  is  no  public  high  school. 

The  entire  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  property,  real  and  personal,  is  only 
862,000,000. 

The  proportion  of  the  population  owning  no  property  in  the  city  and  paying  no  taxes 
into  the  city  treasury  is  very  large,  owing  to  the  ract  that  there  are  so  many  persons 
temporarily  residing  here,  in  the  employment  of  the  United  States  Government.    It  is 

Erobable  uiat  one-third  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  are  obildren  of  parents 
clongin^  to  this  class. 

There  is  no  permanent  school  fund  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  schools,  and,  there- 
fore, the  requisite  amount  has  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxation.  The  amount  levied  the 
present  year  for  this  purpose  is  50  cents  on  each  (100  of  the  city  valuation,  and,  burden- 
some as  it  is,  it  will  yield  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  white  and 
colored  schools. 

For  many  years  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  Congress  to  grant  a  dona- 
tion of  public  lands  to  aid  the  public  schools  of  the  District,  and  it  is  very  certain  that 
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nnless  this  shall  be  done  many  yean  mnst  elapee  before  there  will  be  estaDlished  here 
a  school  system,  including  snitable  and  adeqoate  baildincs  and  a  high  and  normal 
school,  which  will  be  tmly  creditable  to  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

J.  O.  WILSON,  Superintendent 

StaHftux  of  cMXdren  in  the  City  of  Waehington,  D.  C,  heheeen  the  ages  of  six  and  eeventetn\ 

inclusive. 


WUXTKfl. 

Wni 

•do. 

Nattve. 

Foreign. 

Total  whito 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Hrrt 

340 
399 
411 
547 
398 
391 
504 

366 
417 
437 
610 
995 
400 
588 

477 
471 
947 
799 
493 
466 
696 

475 
619 
305 
709 
401 
466 
680 

906 
961 
165 
305 
194 
933 
996 

964 
396 
930 
362 

188 
924 
390 

90 
9 

99 
95 

7 
8 
8 

10 
15 
11 
90 
5 
9 
5 

30 
15 
19 
40 
7 
9 
90 

97 
18 
93 
41 
15 
19 
19 

90 
12 
15 
30 
9 
11 
12 

27 
99 
34 
51 
11 
15 
20 

1.104 
1,167 

879 
1.676 

961 
1.118 
1,466 

1.169 

Second 

1,417 

TbW    ,  .  .  r  , 

1,040 

Fourth 

1,793 
915 

Fifth 

Sixth 

1,126 
1,572 

Serenth 

Total 

9.999 

3,053  a 

1.439 

3.655 

1.669 

1.914 

99  1  75 

140 

155 

109 

180 

8. 371 J  9.039 

COLORED. 

TTards. 

KatiT«. 

Fon 

5i«n. 

Total 
colored. 

Grand  totnL* 

OtoO. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  ton. 

M. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Fint 

Second 

903 
1»7 
144 
196 
119 
83 
970 

910 
189 
137 
135 
140 
99 
963 

387 
317 
191 
996 
180 
167 
337 

397 
384 
974 

967 
930 
178 
395 

905 

168 
79 

101 
94 
69 

157 

973 

956 
166 
189 
121 
137 
946 

1 

"9 

1 

1 

"i' 

9 
.... 

9 

1 
1 

1 
1 

799 
689 
417 
454 
386 
319 
765 

884 
823 
598 
504 
493 
414 
904 

1.903 
1,849 
1,996 
9,130 
1.347 
1,437 
9,931 

9,053 
9,940 
1,638 
9,387 
1,408 
1.540 
9,476 

Tl»if«l    ,,,-- 

Fonrth.... 
Fifth 

Sixth 

SoTenth... 

.... 

Tbtal.. 

1.135 

1.166 

1.805 

9.195 

873 

1.408 

4 

9 

3 

6 

9 

3,829 

4,710 

19.193 

13,742 

*  Total,  male  and  female.  95.935. 
GEORGETOWN. 

The  schools  of  Georgetown  ore  nnder  the  control  of  a  ''board  of  guardians.^  The 
school  OTi^mlzation  at  present  embraces  the  following  schools: 

Two  grammar  schools,  one  male  and  one  female ;  two  intermediate  schools,  one  male 
and  one  female ;  and  four  primary,  two  male  and  two  female,  with  an  addition  of 
thirty  children  of  each  sex  in  two  primary  schools.  There  are  no  male  teachers 
employed,  except  one  in  the  male  grammar  schooL  Nearly  fire  hundred  children  have 
been  in  the  schools  during  the  year,  and  the  general  progress  and  improvement  in  all 
have  been  decided  and  very  encouraging  to  the  board  of  guardians  and  teachers.  The 
board,  however,  express  some  regret  that  the  two  grammar  schools  have  not  been  as 
fall  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  report  of  the  board  of  guardians  to  the  board  of  alder- 
men and  of  the  common  council,  states  that ''  there  appears  to  be  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  to  use  the  school  so  for  only  as  is  necessary  to  gain  instruction  in 
the  rudiments  of  the  English  branches  for  their  children:  ana  before  the  pupil  can 
derive  the  advantages  the  school  system  affords,  withdraw  nim  or  her  from  the  schools. 
This,  the  board  submits,  is  not  giving  the  authorities  of  the  town  the  consideration  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  uom  and  ask  of  those  who  use  the  public  schools.  If  there  be 
an  obligation  on  the  tax -payers  of  the  town  to  furnish  the  means  to  carry  on  the 
•chools,  then  there  arises  a  reciprocal  obligation  on  those  who  use  the  schools  to  do  so 
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in  ftooordanee  with  the  end  proposed  in  tJie  aohool  •Tstom,  vis.,  the  acqirintion  of  a 
plain,  sabstantial,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Kngllah  elementary  braoehea,  and 
this  cannot  be  attoined  if  scholan  are  withdrawn  before,  or  as  soon  as  they  filter  the 
grammar  sohools. 

The  school  sessions,  ending  in  June,  were  closed  with  the  nsnal  examinations,  which 
^'  were  satisfiictory  and  showed  a  steady  and  decided  improvement  by  the  scholars  in  the 
respective  schools." 

The  receipts  for  the  school  year  ending  Anpist  31, 1870,  amounted,  with  the  bal- 
ance on  lumd  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  $12,322  65 ;  and  the  expenditures,  includ- 
ing |6,624  for  salaries  of  teachers,  to  $8,139  75,  leaving  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
school  fund  of  $4,182  90. 

Hon.  A.  Hyde,  president  of  the  board  of  guardians,  who  kindly  furnished  this  Bureau 
the  materials  for  this  report,  sajrs :  "I  mignt  add  that  wo  have  three  school  buildings; 
one  an  old  Methodist  meeting-house,  purchased  for  $2,000,  to  which  $1,000  were  added 
in  repairs ;  one  built  for  the  purpose,  at  a  cost  of  some  $6,000  seven  years  since,  and 
one,  a  brick  house  built  recently  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  for  which  the  corporation  loaned 
the  money." 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Congress,  bv  the  act  of  May  20^  1862,  provided  for  the  division  of  the  countv  of  Wash- 
ington, outside  of  the  cities  ra  Washington  and  Georgetown,  into  seven  school  districts, 
to  be  under  the  control  of  ''seven  intelligent  inhabitants''  as  commissioners,  to  be 
appointed  annually,  one  from  each  district,  by  the  levy  court.  They  shall  take  oaUi  of 
office  and  be  a  body  corporate,  with  four  a  quorum,  appoint  a  clerk,  keep  records, 
hold  four  stated  meetings,  appoint  two  trustees  in  each  district  to  act  with  commis- 
eioners  in  control  of  sd^ls  tnerein,  receive  and  disburse  fhnds,  regulate  number  of 
children  to  be  taught,  select  teachers,  prescribe  course  of  study,  secure  site  for  school- 
house,  and  report  annually  to  the  levy  court.  The  levy  court  may  impose  a  tax  of 
one-fourth  of  one  per  centum  for  school  purposes.  Commissioners  to  provide  schools 
for  colored  children.  Tuition  of  50  cents  per  month  may  be  imposed  if  parent  is  able 
to  pay  it.  One-fourth  of  money  accruing  from  fines,  penalties,  dc^,  in  district,  to  be 
divided  between  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  the  county.  Education  made  com- 
pulsory for  at  least  twelve  weeks  each  year. 
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ABIZONA. 

Organized  bv  act  of  CoDgress  February  24, 1863. 

Area,  113,916  square  miles.    Population,  about  11,000. 

Previous  to  1863  Arizona  was  included  in  the  territorial  area  of  New  Mexico.  Her 
settlements  were,  however,  so  fax  distant  from  the  more  inhabited  re^ons  as  to  be  with- 
out communication  with  or  under  control  of  New  Mexico.  By  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  24, 1863,  the  Territory  of  Arizona  was  erected  out  of  the  western  half  of  Now 
Mexico. 

Arizona  has  never  had  any  schools  worth  mentioning.  Numerous  attempts  have 
failed  to  elicit  any  correspondence  from  either  ofBcials  or  private  citizens  respecting  the 
existence  or  condition  or  anv  schools  in  that  Territory. 

It  appears,  however,  that  "An  act  concerning  common  schools''  passed  the  legislature 
and  was  approved  October  5, 1867.    Its  features  are  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Boards  of  county  supervisors  may  e.<itablish  districts. 

S£C.  2.  District  to  be  composed  of  any  village  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  persons. 

Sec.  3.  Any  number  of  voters  ma^  apply  for  a  district  division. 

Sec.  4.  Then  the  board  of  supervisors  may  create  a  district. 

Sec.  5.  Board  of  supervisors  may  levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent. 

Sec.  6.  County  collectors  shall  collect  and  pay  to  treasurer. 

Sec.  7.  Collectors  to  receive  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  treasurer  two  per  cent,  as 
fees. 

Sec.  8.  Board  of  supervisors  to  select  school-houses,  sites,  dsc. 

Whether  any  schoolB  have  gone  into  operation  under  this  law,  this  Bureau,  as  before 
stated,  cannot  ascertain.  The  physical  features  of  Arizona  and  the  character  of  the 
population  being  similar  to  tnose  of  New  Mexico,  the  remarks  made  in  regard  to 
the  latter  wilL  in  the  main,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  former. 


COI.OBABO. 

Organized  bv  act  of  Congress  February  28, 1861. 

Area,  104,500  square  miles;  population,  (* United  States  census  of  1870,)  38,187. 

Though  repeatedly  sought  for,  but  little  school  information  has  been  received  frv>m 
this  Territory.  Within  a  few  days  communication  has  been  established  with  the  pres- 
ent superintendent  of  public  instruction  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter,  fix>m  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  taken : 

"  I  am  extremely  anxious  that  yon  should  have  late  information  and  full  statistics  of 
this  Territory  for  insertion  in  your  annual  report.  The  territorial  treasurer  has  hereto- 
fore been  ex  ojffUno  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  this  is  the  first  year  in  which 
this  office  has  consisted  of  a  separate  department.  Complete  statistics  have  never  been 
obtained,  and  I  am  making  earnest  efforts  to  have  the  county  superintendents'  reports 
for  this  year  contain  all  the  necessary  items. 

**  Under  our  law  county  superintendents'  reports  are  not  required  to  be  furnished  to 
this  office  until  November  1 :  and  as  this  is  the  first  year  in  which  the  county  superin- 
tendents have  been  required  to  send  their  reports  promptly,  it  is  possible  that  reports 
may  not  be  received  until  some  time  during  the  month.  I  inclose  herewith  a  blank 
report,  in  order  that  you  may  see  what  statistics  we  propose  to  obtain. 

'^  Will  you  please  inform  me,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  what  is  the  latest  date  on 
which  you  must  receive  my  report  in  order  to  include  it  in  your  annual  report  T 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"W.C.LOTHROP, 
"Superintendent  Public  iMtrucHon.^ 

But  one  other  reply  has  been  received,  from  the  numerous  inquiries  sent  from  this 
office,  and  that  being  from  an  isolated  region  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Territory, 
is  as  follows : 

"Trinidad,  Colorado,  July  6, 1870. 

"Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  inquiry  was  duly  received.  I  have  not  been  in  the  Territory 
long  enough  to  know  much  about  its  educational  interests,  save  in  our  immediate 
vicinity. 

"  We  have  an  academy  here  which  has  had  one  sesrtion  of  five  months.  Two  teachers 
enrolled  24  pupils,  average  about  16.  Its  next  session  will  open  September  6, 1870.  It 
is  the  only  school  south  of  the  Arkansas  River  for  Americans.  Our  county  (Las  Ani- 
mas) contains  about  9,000  inhabitants ;  about  300  Americans ;  the  rest  are  Mexicans. 

*  Fumiahed  throuKh  tho  kindnoss  of  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  snperintendent  of  the  census. 
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This  state  of  things  is  fast  changing.  The  Mexicans  cannot  stand  civilization,  and  will 
soon  give  place  to  enterprising  Americans.  So,  iu  school  matters,  better  times  are  at 
hand. 

'*  There  is  a  Catholic  school  here,  attended  only  py  Mexicans ;  it  has  about  30  scholars, 
tanght  by  nans.  I  know  very  little  about  it.  There  are  in  the  county  about  CO 
American  children  of  school  age. 

'*  Trinidad  is  an  important,  growing  town,  and  has  quite  a  number  of  enterprising 
American  citizens;  hence,  churches  and  schools  receive  their  proper  attention  here. 
This  climate  is  well  adapted  to  mental  culture  and  physical  development.  There  is  no 
healthier  place  in  the  world  than  Trinidad.  Socially,  the  Mexicans  are  below  par,  and 
but  little  can  be  done  with  them  either  mentally  or  morally.  When  you  publish  reports 
please  send  copies. 
*•  Yours,  truly, 

"E.  J.RICE. 

"  General  Jous  Eaton,  Jr." 

Colorado  is  divided  by  ranges  of  mountains  into  several  regions,  which  are  quite 
isolated,  and  inhabited  by  people  of  di£ferent  races,  and  of  widely  different  social  customs 
and  religious  faith.  Not  less  than  one-third  of  her  population  are  mestizos,  adhering 
to  their  peculiar  customs,  and  generally  speaking  only  the  Spanish  language.  They 
occupy  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory,  which  was  formerly  a  part  of  New 
Mexico,  and  of  those  counties  in  New  Mexico  which,  in  1856,  voted  more  than  4,000 
against  free  schools  to  37  for  them.  The  physical  features  of  Colorado  are  graphically 
described  in  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  ex-Governor  Gilpin : 

**  Bisected  from  north  to  south  by  the  primary  Cordillera  or  ^reat  mountain  chain, 
which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Pacific.  The  eastern  half 
is  occupied  by  an  undulating  plain,  the  western  half  by  stupendous  Rooky  Mountain 
ranges.  The  former,  abounding  in  great  rivers,  is  of  very  uniform  fertility,  checkered 
with  arable  and  pastoral  lands,  alternating  the  one  with  the  other.  It  is  &vored  with 
temperate  seasons,  mineral  fuel,  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  and  a  resplendent  climate. 
The  mountains  embrace  every  variety  of  structure,  intense  massiveness,  and  idtitude, 
fertile  flanks  of  unfailing  pasturage,  and  stupendous  forests.  In  their  ever-varying 
scenery,  no  element  of  suDmnity  and  beauty  of  the  highest  order  is  wanting.  In  their 
vastness  of  bulk  they  constitute  an  important  division  of  the  empire  of  the  American 
people,  here,  especially,  revealed  to  sight  in  the  grandest  forms." 


DAKOTA. 


Organized  by  act  of  Congress  March  2, 1861. 

Area  150,932  square  miles.    Population,  (United  States  census  of  1870,)  13,981. 

Dakota  is  the  largest  of  the  organized  Territories,  her  area  equaling  about  one>half 
of  the  whole  of  the  original  thirteen  States.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Hon.  James  S.  Foster,  made  a  partial  report,  in  February  last,  to  accompany  the  new 
school  code,  then  first  published,  the  distribution  of  which  became  necessary.  From 
this  it  appears  that — 

The  number  of  school  districts  organized  were 55 

Number  of  teachers 53 

Number  of  scholars 1,765 

Value  of  school  property $9,010  00 

Amount  of  money  apportioned  to  counties $1,997  86 

There  were  many  districts  unorganized,  and  several  county  superintendents  had 
omitted  to  send  their  annual  report.    Mr.  Foster  says : 

**  Our  schools  have  heretofore  suffered  from  a  lack  of  school-teachers,  but,  fortunately, 
among  the  immigrants,  during  the  past  year,  there  are  many  who  are  willing  to  engago 
OS  teachers,  so  that  every  school  district  requiring  the  services  of  a  teacher  has  been 
able  to  procure  one.  The  school  fund  during  the  past  year  has  greatly  increased  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  wealth  of  our  citizens,  so  that  in  most  of  the  counties  tho 
apportionment  to  each  district  exceeds  $2  each  for  every  child  residing  in  the  district 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one. 

*^  The  people  of  Dakota  are  prompt  to  organize  school  districts  and  open  schools, 
without  waiting  for  a  large  number  of  wealtny  settlers  to  enable  the  new  district  to 
build  at  once  a  permanent  school  building.  In  many  districts  schools  were  opened  in 
temporary  houses  until  a  good  and  permanent  school-house  could  be  built.  In  some 
districts  schools  were  opened  in  private  houses,  and  conducted  successfully  for  several 
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terms,  while  in  others  a  mde  but  oomfortable  and  substantial  log  s6hool4M>nse  has 
been  erected,  which  will  senre  a  good  purpose  for  a  number  of  years. 

*^  In  several  districts,  in  Union  county  particularly,  where,  in  1868.  we  found  schools 
of  twenty  or  thirty  pupils  occupying  temporary  log  houses,  we  find  now  good  frame 
school-houses,  supi^ied  with  all  the  furniture  usually  found  in  school-houses  in  the 
rural  districts  of  older  settled  countries. 

''It  is  a  work  of  no  small  magnitude  to  transform  the  wild  uninhabited  prairie  into 
a  thickly  settled  country,  with  cultivated  farms,  eupportine  churches  and' schools.  It 
is  with  feelings  of  pride  that  we  contemplate  the  condition  of  our  common  schools. 
We  lukve  no  large  tracts  of  land  owned  by  non-residents  and  speculators,  preventing 
actual  settlement  by  an  industrious  population.  Our  settlements  are  continuous,  and 
nearly  every  quarter-section  of  land  nas  its  occupant,  from  whose  dwelling  ffoes  forth 
to  our  common  schools  one  or  more  pupils.  It  is  the  crowning  glory  of  Dakota  that 
our  settlements  are  compact,  and  that  in  every  township  in  the  settled  portion  there 
are  children  enough  for  half  a  dozen  schools.  At  present  most  of  the  schools  of  this 
Territory  are  in  Union,  Clay,  and  Yankton  counties." 

The  poorest  school-house  is  noted  as  worth  |25,  and  the  best  as  worth  $3,000.  Most 
of  the  school-houses  are  built  of  logs.  The  wa^a^es  of  some  of  the  women  teachers 
appear  to  be  as  low  as  $15  per  month.  The  acquisition  of  a  blackboard  is  usually  men- 
tioned. Indeed,  £good  log  school4iouse,  with  a  blackboard,  and  a  well  in  the  yard, 
and  a  teacher  at  $!w  per  month,  is  evidently  considered  a  fur  school  prospect  in  Dakotik 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

An  act  to  provide  for  common  schools  in  the  Territory  was  approved  Januacr  5, 1869, 
and  contains  ninety  sections.  It  provides  for  the  election  of  territoriid  and  county 
superintendents  with  the  usual  duties.  No  school  district  can  receive  its  portion  of  th* 
school  fund  in  which  a  common  school  has  not  been  taught  at  least  three  months  during 
the  year.  County  superintendents  are  to  report  annually  by  the  10th  of  November. 
The  territorial  superintendent  is  required  to  report  to  the  le^lature  during  the  first 
week  in  the  session  of  each  vear :  by  act  of  Congres^  however,  the  legislatures  of  terri- 
tories are  limited  to  biennial  sessions.  The  officers  of  each  school  district  are  a  director, 
clerk,  and  treasurer,  who  c<mstitute  tho  district  board,  and  each  district  is  a  bodv  cor- 
porate. Annual  school  district  meetings  are  to  be  held  on  the  last  Saturday  in  March. 
The  district  clerks  make  the  annual  enumeration  of  children. 


Table  of  $taii»Uoal  detaiU  of  schools  in  Dakota  TarrUoryf  by  countieSf  from  superintended f$ 
report  dated  February  1, 1870. 

Hon.  James.  S.  Foster,  ^uperintendemt  public  instruction,  Tankton, 


COUSITT  SUFBBUTBlfDUrfS. 


County. 


Name. 


Bon  Hoinixio. 
Charles  Mix. 

CUy 

Linooln 

Hinnehaha.. 

Union 

Tankton 


Total. 


S.  A.  Uflbfd . . , 
KaGillMpie. 


Biunren  Oompton.. 
Kev.  M.Hoyt..... 


Post  office. 


Bon  Homme . 
White  Swan. 
VennilUon..., 

Canton 

Sioux  Falls... 
SlkF^lnt.... 
Yankton 


14 


30 
11 


58 


351 


1,135 
880 


1,7(B 


53 


#109  09 


1,003  94 
50100 


1,997  86 


4 


#1,775 


4,065 
3.150 
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IBAHO   TERBITOBT. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1863. 

Ar^  86,294  square  miles.    Population,  (United  States  census  of  1870,)  14,886. 

From  the  report  of  the  Hon.  l5aniel  Cram,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for 
the  years  1867-^68,  it  appears  that  in  the  latter  year  the  number  of  school  districts 

were 24 

Number  of  school-houses 12 

Number  of  schools 15 

Whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years 926 

Number  of  scholars  attending  school 345 

Number  of  children  not  attending  school 581 

Amount  paid  teachers $4,603 

Total  expenses..* 5,799 

Number  of  libraries  and  volumes None. 

Many  of  the  settlers  do  not  seem  to  ^preciate  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  superintendent  therefore  makes  the  following  recommendations : 

**  In  the  absence  of  a  school-house  in  districts  entirely  able  to  provide  suitable  school 
buildings,  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  such  legislative  action  as  will  secure  to  the 
trustees  the  means  oi  school  acconmiodations  in  these  several  districts ;  and  were  said 
boards  authorized,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  to  levy,  collect,  and  expend  a 
reasonable  tax  for  such  buildings,  or  for  repairing  the  same,  it  is  believed  that  such  a 
law  would  be  beneficial  to  the  mstrict  thus  taxed,  and  would  be  approved  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory. 

*'The  absence  of  school-houses  in  some  districts  is  not  founded  on  the  want  of  means 
or  ability  to  build  them;  they  are  evidences  of  selfishness  or  ignorance  wherever  they 
are  found.    Hence  a  law  of  the  kind  indicated  would  not  be  regarded  as  oppressive. 

"  There  is  a  conmiendable  spirit  manifested  throughout  the  Territory,  and  the  county 
superintendents  seem  alive  to  the  cause.  Briefly,  then,  our  needs  are  money  and 
teachers. 

"  That  which  Idaho  needs  most,  in  order  to  educate  her  children,  is  to  foster  her  gen- 
eral school  fund,  and  increase  it  in  every  possible  way." 

A  letter  ftom  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Idaho  Territory,  Hon.  Daniel 
Chun,  contains  the  following  information : 

**  It  is  impossible^"  he  states,  **  for  me  to  visit  the  different  counties  personally,  as 
there  is  no  moue^  m  the  territorial  school  fund  applicable  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
expense  of  travebng  in  this  Territory  is  no  small  item,  and  more  than  I  am  willing  to 
expend  personally,  although  I  have  a  heart  and  inter^  in  the  cause,  and  am  wilung 
to  do  all  I  reasonaoly  can  to  advance  it.  The  month  of  October  is  the  end  of  the  fiscsd 
school  year. 

«  Our  school  law  is  ambiguous,  and  no  material  changes  have  been  made  in  it  of  late 
only  to  confuse  the  operations  or  the  same. 

"Our  Territory  is  in  much  need  of  congressional  aid ;  at  the  same  time  this  aid 
should  be  met  by,  and  through  the  legislature^of  the  Territory,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Qovemment,  by  a  reasonable  tax  or  appropriation.^' 

THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  SECTION  EXCLUDED  BY  THE  LEOISLATX7RE  FROM  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

The  United  States  school  law  provides  that  sections  16  and  36  be  reserved  in  each 
township  for  school  purposes.  The  territorial  school  law  excludes  the  thirty- sixth  sec- 
tion ;  this  only  gives  the  proceeds  of  the  16th  section  for  school  purposes. 

ARTICLE  I— SCHOOL  FUND. 

Section  l.^Money  firom  sale  of  congressional  land  grants,  with  the  exception  of  the 
proceede  of  the  saJe  of  the  tMrtif-eixth  sectton  of  the  public  lands,  ^c.^  ^ 

A  citizen  of  Idaho,  writing  on  the  subject,  makes  the  following  comment  upon  this 
action  of  the  legislature : 

^*  The  law  reserving  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  for  school  purposes,  you 
will  see  in  section  1  of  this  act  partly  ignored ;  but  really  it  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing, for  all  the  lands  of  any  value  were  taken  up  before  the  survey,  and  unless  there 
is  some  special  provision  made,  I  doubt  whether  there  will  be  any  school  lands  in  the 
Territory.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  any  lands,  in  lieu  of  those  previously  claimed, 
to  survey,  unless  it  might  be  timber  in  the  mountains,  and  that  is  not  now  surveyed.  I 
would  suggest  a  si>ecial  survey  for  that  purpose,  not  allowing  persons  to  claim  the 
timber  untu  the  school  lands  should  bo  selected." 
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cq^l|amo}Sim  OF  EpupjLTioN.  983 

Oi^ganized  Uy  aetof  Congress,  May  26, 1864. 

Area,  143,776  sqwiTe  miles.    Population,  (United  States  eensns^of  1890,)  eO,4SS. 

Montana  Territory,  with  a  breaath  of  latitude  eqnal  to  the  distanoefrom  Long  Island 
Sonnd  straight  notth  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  stretches  its  monster  pr^portiona  along  the 
northern  national  bonndary  for  nearly  700  miles-^from  the  twenty-s«veath  to  thirty- 
ninth  meridian  degrees  of  longitude,  or  one4hirtieth  the  circle  of  the. globe  on  the 
forty-ninth  narallel  of  latitude.  Much  of  her  land  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the 
diauMio  influences  among  the  best  of  a  continent.  She  will  have,  when  snrreyed, 
5,112,065  acres  for  school  purposes. 

The  6ui>erintendent  reported,  in  1866,  that  the  condition  of  her  schools  was  not  favor- 
able; that  cinHUBBtanoes  and  influences  have  opposed  the  practical  workings  of  a  sys- 
tem,- moreover,  not  perfectly  adapted  to  the  territoiiiU  conmtion.  Indeed,  be  says  that 
fynat  years'  ezperienoe  baa  oemoastrated  **  its  utter-  inadequaoy  to  meet  our  demands.'' 
In  every  community  a  general  interest  was  manifesting  itself,  bnt  the  reports  of  county 
superintendents  were  not  sufficiently  full. 

Madison  County  reported  herself  able  to  maintain,  with  her  then  population  and 
school  tax,  ''about  ten  schools,  a  m^joritv  of  them  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year." 
Her  schools  were  considered  efficient  and  her  people  quite  interested. 

The  superintendent  of  Meagher  County  reported,  that  though  he  had  "districted 
this  county  soon  after  his  appomtment,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  having  a  single  district 
orftani|ed.^  His  report  shows  nothing  beyond  the  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury 
bdongmg  to  the  school  fund. 

The  county  of  Deer  Lodge  gives  a  more  flattering  report.  In  the  organized  districts, 
schools  are  well  sustainea,  and  the  people  are  generally  showing  a  uvely  interest  in 
the  subject  of  education. 

The  report  from  Gallatin  "was  merely  statistical,  but  the  territorial  superintendent 
inferred  m>m  it  ''that  the  valley  county  is  not  behind  in  her  educational  tacilities,  and 
that  her  schools  are  in  a  healthy  condition." 

"  Lewis  and  Clarke  County  has  only  three  organized  districts,  two  of  which,  in  the 
Prickly  Pear  Valley,  sustain  good  schools  during  the  winter  months.  The  Helena  dis- 
trict has  now  three  common  schools,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  181  pupils." 
Much  interest  was  manifested,  and  zeal  and  energy  displayed,  by  the  Helena  board  of 
school  directors.  A  select  school  of  more  than  twenty  pupils  was  also  in  existence.  At 
Helena  there  are  also  two  denominational  schools,  Catnolic  and  Methodist. 

The  territorial  superintendent  says  of  the  Sunday  schools:  "They  are  springing  up 
in  every  town  of  note,  and  are  becoming  a  power  in  the  land." 

SCHOOL  FUND  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  AID. 

"  We  have  no  permanent  school  ftmd  in  the  Territory,  nor  have  we  any  legislation 
tending  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  fund.  The  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections 
of  land  given  by  the  United  States  for  schooling  purposes  are  generally  reserved  to  the 
townships  in  which  they  are  located,  or  to  the  counties,  and  never,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  enter  into  a  State  or  territorial  ftmd. 

"It  seems  to  me  of  paramount  importance  that  we  should  have  some  nucleus  estab- 
lished, around  which  we  could  form  a  territorial  fund,  the  interest  only  of  which 
diould  be  appropriated  annually  for  school  purposes.  How  to  establish  such  a  point, 
from  what  source  to  create  such  a  fund,  are  questions  to  which  I  have  ^ven  much 
thouffht  and  investigation,  without  reaching  any  very  satis£EM;tory  conclusion.  Would 
not  tnat  spirit  of  lil^rality  which  has  ever  cnaracterized  the  policy  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment in  matters  of  education,  warrant  the  legislature  in  memorializing  Congress  on 
this  subject  ^vital  alike  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Ter- 
ritory—asking that  a  portion  of  the  United  States  revenue  collected  in  the  Territory, 
for  a  limited  period,  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose  T 

"  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  this  suggestion,  for  it  is  the  only  feasible  plan  that 
presents  itself  to  me  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end.  The  government 
could  well  aflbrd  to  make  such  an  appropriation.  The  hardy  and  adventurous  pioneer 
has  opened  up  a  wilderness  to  civilization,  from  the  bosom  of  which  he  has  extracted 
millions  of  dollars  in  gold,  which  he  has  thrown  into  the  circulating  wealth  of  tho 
nation.  The  lands,  only  a  few  years  ago  valueless,  are  now  sought  for  with  eagerness ; 
and  the  land  office  in  this  city  is  becoming  the  rei>ository  of  thousands  of  our  hard- 
earned  treasure." 

From  an  interesting  letter  from  a  well  known  citizen  of  Montana,  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  consideration,  the  following  is  taken: 

"In  1864  there  were  some  10,000 i»eople,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  assembled  at 
Virginia  City,  attracted  by  the  marvellous  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  the  placer  mines 
in  Alder  Gulcn.    That  portion  of  this  population  fh>m  the  East  was  largely  composed 
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of  disbanded  soldiers  of  Price's  army,  while  the  emigration  from  the  West  contidned 
some  of  the  worst  characters  of  the  Pacific  State.  For  three  years,  or  until  the  com- 
mencement of  1867,  crime  was  punished  by  a  vigilance  committee,  said  to  have  em- 
braced all  the  best  men  in  the  Territory,  whose  executions  were  frequent  and  summary. 
During  this  period  man^  fiunilies  from  the  Western  States,  and  some  from  New  Eng- 
land, settled  in  the  Tenitoiy,  and  sociely  began  to  improve.  A  school  was  establiahMl 
and  well  attended.  The  legislature,  at  its  fiirat  session  in  1864-'65,  passed  a  school  law. 
Though  no  general  interest  was  felt  in  schools,  a  few  kept  the  sucqect  alive,  a  superin- 
tendent was  elected,  and,  since  1865,  most  parts  of  the  settled  portions  of  the  Territory 
have  been  supplied  with  schools,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  very  good,  though  no 
graded  school  has  been  yet  established. 

''While  the  interest  in  education  is  increasing,  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  Montana 
complain  that  unfortunate  political  collisions  b^ween  parties  give  to  legislation  a  par- 
tisan character,  and  withhold  the  legislature  from  giving  proper  attention  to  school 
laws  and  school  frmds.  Thia  leads  some  of  the  better  Masses  to  seek  schools  in  tbe 
States  for  their  children.'' 
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86ft  AM^tJAL  REtORT  OV  TME 

OBOGRAPHT. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico^  as  transferred  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalnpe  Hidalgo,  and  organized  %y  the  act  of  Congress,  approTed  September  9, 1850, 
embraced  also  the  southern  portion  of  Colorado  ana  the  whole  of  Arizona  Territory. 
The  present  area  of  New  Mexico  is^  121,201  square  miles,  or  77,508,640  acres.  This  area 
is  divided  into  ten  counties,  which  are  gonex^y  separated  from  each  other  by  natural 
boundaries  of  mountain  barriers. 

POPULATION. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  not  including  those  connected  with  the  United 
States  Army,  may  be  classed  in  four  distinctive  divisiims,  as  fk^ows : 

Pueblos ^.        7,000 

Wild  Indians ^ » 12,097 

Mestizos,  with  a  small  percentage  of  whites,  (census  of  I860.).. 83,009 

Total >. 102,106 

MlS9nZ0S. 

That  part  of  the  population  called  Mexicans,  are  almost  wholly  agricultural  and  are 
settled  in  plazas,  as  their  villages  are  called,  varying  in  population  mm  fifty  to  several 
thousand  souls,  generally  sustained  by  flocks  and  suburban  farms.  This  method  of 
settlement,  peoufiar  to  the  whole  intermountain  region  of  North  America,  results  from 
two  causes ;  first,  the  necessity  for  co5peration  in  conveying  the  waters  of  the  streams 
in  ditches  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land^  which  is  necessary  to  the  suocessftil  cultivaticm 
of  the  soil;  and  second,  for  mutual  defense  against  the  numerous  nomadic  and  warlike 
tribes  of  Indians.  This  gregarious  method  of  Ufe  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  estab^ 
lishment  of  schools  surpassing  that  epjoyed  by  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States, 
especially  the  sparsely  settled  frontier  portions  of  the  West ;  and  yet,  as  if  to  show  ta 
the  world  the  most  criminal  example  of  how  good  opportunities  may  be  neglected,  here 
exists  the  most  schooUess,  ignorant*  and  povert^-staioken  people  ^>eaking  fr<}ivilized> 
thouffh  foreign  language,  witMn  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  In  1850,  the 
number  given  as  attending  school  was  460,  out  of  a  population  of  61,574  In  1860,  but 
three  per  cent,  of  tiie  popmation  of  school  age,  aocoraing  to  ^e  census,  were  attending 
school. 

STATEMENT  OF  tfeDBS  GOY^BKOtl  OF  MBW  MEXICO. 

The  Hon.  WUIiam  A.  Pile  writes^  under  date  of  October  20, 1870,  that  there  is  no 
general  school  law,  and  not  a  public  school  ot  a  school-house  in  the  Territory.  la 
Santa  F^,  Las  Veeas,  Albuquerque,  Taos;  La  Mesilla,  and  in  some  smaller  towns,  tha 
Catholics  have  schools.  It  is  meictioned  that  there  are  four  Protestant  schools  also, 
but  the  size  and  efflciencv  of  any  of  the  schools  are  not  stated.  His  excellency  also 
speaks  of  the  deplorable  illiteracy  of  the  creat  mass  of  the  population,  and  the  indif' 
ference  of  the  legislature  on  the  subject.  Governor  Pile  sent  the  foUowing  to  the  legia- 
lature  during  its  last  session : 

EXTRACT  FROM  THB  OOVERKOR^fr  BfBSSAOB, 

"  It  is  not  presumed  that,  in  the  limited  time  that  your  honorable  bodies  will  noW 
remain  in  session,  you  can  mature  and  adbpt  a  perfect  system  of  public  education;  btxt 
the  subject  is  one  of  such  immediate  alnd  pressing  importfuice  that  I  cannot  close  thir 
message  without  referring  to  it.  In  aU  communities  where  the  character  of  the  gov^ 
emment  depends  on  the  people,  public  education  assumes  an  importance  far  above 
that  which  attaches  to  it  under  other  circumstances.  For  years  this  subject  has  been 
urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the  territorial  legislature.  The  necessity  and  import* 
ance  of  the  matter  is  so  apparent,  that  to  stop  to  reason  with  you  upon  it  would  seem 
to  be  an  insult  to  your  intelligence  and  understanding. 

**  That  your  early  and  earnest  attiention  to  this  subject  is  required  by  every  consider- 
ation of  public  duty,  welflEure,  and  interest,  cannot^  with  you  I  think,  be  a  matter  of 
doubt.  If  provision  was  made  even  for  one  nnblio  school  in  each  conning,  it  would  be 
a  great  publio  blessing.  Anything*  that  will  be  a  commencement  shall  receive  my 
hearty  approval  and  cooperation.  Let  these  schools  be  free  from  any  relimous  or  de- 
nominataonal  control,  or  under  the  control  of  any  church  your  honorable  bodies  may 
think  proper.  If  only  the  children  of  the  Territory  are  furnished  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  of  a  oommon  education,  I  shall  be  sat- 
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''Lot  oa  make  o  begjnning,  if  iiis  eyier  bo  sbiaII  and  ineocpentiTe.  Inoreaee  and  im- 
provement idll  come  mnn  experienoe. 

*'  Economy  in  public  ezpenoiture  is  a  necessity  of  onr  condition,  but  it  isfEblse  economy 
to  fail  to  expend  a  reasonable  amoont  for  public  edncation — ^to  economize  at  the  expense 
of  intelligence  and  morality.  In  all  communities  where  society  and  public  sentiment 
tMM  in  a  transitory  sitate,  it  is  the  duty  of  legislators,  public  omoers,  and  men  in  high 
aocaol  and  political  position,  to  become  leaders  and  instructors  of  the  people,  to  guide 
and  giye  shape  to  public  opinion,  so  that  the  future  of  the  community  may  be  pros- 
petoue  and  asepjj.  The  future  of  this  Twritory  depends  lar^ly  upon  your  wisdom 
and  pmdenoo.  I  entertain  the  strongest  hope  that  this  session  of  your  honorable 
bodies  will  not  finally  dose  without  making  at  least  a  commencement  of  a  system  of 
pnblie  acihoo W 

FOPmaJl  HOSTILITY  TO  FBEB  SCHOOLS. 

If  more  proQ&  of  the  i^resent  unfiotrtunate  condition  of  the  Mestizos  were  wanting, 
it  ma^y  be  shown  that  their  indifference  to  education  reaches  not  only  hostility,  but  a 
hostility  which  ha8>  i>erhtHps,  been  expressed  with  more  unanimity  at  the  ballot-box 
than  any  similar  instance  in  mstory.. 

**  The  territorial  legislature,  at  the  session  of  1855-^56,  passed  an  act  establishing  a 
system  of  common  scnools,  to  be  supported  by  a  tax  levied  upon  the  property  of  tiie 
inhabitants.  Four  counties  were  exempted  nom  the  general  operations  of  the  law, 
and  the  citizens  thereof  were  allowed  to  vote  on  its  acceptance  or  non-acceptance. 
The  election  was  ordered  by  the  proclamation  of  the  governor,  and  was  held  March  31, 
1856,  with  the  following  renilt: 


Counties. 

For  the  law. 

Against  the  law. 

Taos •....^. — . 

8 

19 

8 

2 

2,150 

Rio  Arriba 

1,928 
45G 

Dfuita  Ana.... •.........•..••............•.........*. 

482 

Total 

37 

5,010 

''The  returns  show  that  in.  a  popular  vote  of  5,053  there  are  only  37  men  to  bo 
found  in  favor  of  public  schools—a  fact  which  exhibits  an  opposition  to  the  cause  truly 
wonderfuL  This  great  enmity  to  schools  and  intelligence  can  only  be  accounted  for 
as  follows:  that  the  people  are  so  far  sunk  in  ignorance  that  they  are  not  really  capa- 
ble of  judging  of  the  advantages  of  education.  From  this  result  the  cause  of  educa- 
las  but  lit ' 


tion  has 


ttle  to  hope  for  from  the  popular  will,  and  the  verdict  shows  that  the 


people  love  darkness  bett^  than  li^ht" 

The  law  was  repealed  ten  months  after  its  adoption,  and  even  the  fines  collected 
under  it  were  ordered  by  the  act  repealing  to  be  returned  to  those  from  whom  they 
were  collected. 

The  preceding  extract  is  taken  fix)m  "New  Mexico  and  her  People,"  by  Brigadier 
General  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  United 
States  attorney  for  the  Territory.    The  following  is  also  taken  from  the  same  work : 

''  The  American  missionaries  who  have  come  into  the  country  have  also  taken  on  in- 
teiest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and,  wherever  stationed,  have  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish schools.  In  some  instances  they  nave  been  able  to  gather  together  a  few  scholars ; 
but  the  opposition  of  the  priesthood  to  the  children  being  eaucated  in  Protestant 
schools  is  so  great  that  they  could  not  accomplish  much.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  tiie  few  seeds  they  have  sown  will  in  due  season  spring  up  and  bring  forth  good 
finit.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gorman  has  extended  his  labors  into  a  new  vineyard,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  Indian  pueblo  of  Laguna,  some  fifty  miles  west  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte.  He  opened  a  little  school  which  some  of  the  children  attend,  and  a  few  of  the 
adults  seem  desirous  to  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  white  man."    (p.  194.) 

The  minds  of  the  people  are  as  barren  as  the  land,  with  as  little  hope  of  being  better 
cultivated.  Congress  hais  donated  two  sections  of  land  in  each  township  for  school  pur- 
poses ;  but  so  la^  a  portion  of  the  country  consists  of  rocky  mountains  and  barren 
plains  that  there  is  poor  prospect  of  the  donation  ever  yielding  much  for  the  cause  of 
education,  hi  lieu  of  the  land.  Congress  should  make  an  appropriation  in  money,  as 
an  education  fund,  to  be  expended  in  such  manner  as  they  misht  direct — the  principal 
to  be  properly  invested,  and  the  interest  arising  from  it  only  to  be  expended.  "    (p.  430.) 

Since  lw6;  several  acts  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools,  to  be  supported  by 
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payment  of  a  tuition  fee,  and  even  laws  for  compnlaoiy  attendance  at  edux^,  ha^e 
been  passed,  but  always  repealed  before  they  were  carried  into  effect. 

THE  PUEBLO  INDIANS. 

These  Indians  number  about  7,000,  and  are  settled  in  nearly  a  score  of  compact  Til- 
lages, scattered  through  the  Territory.  Nothing  has  ever  been  done  for  these  Indiana 
by  the  Govemment,  in  the  way  of  improviug  their  social  condition^  by  instruction  in 
industrial  arts,  or  in  any  necessary  Imowledge  since  they  became  its  wards,  in  1846. 
During  the  period  of  Spanish  rule,  schools  were  established  and  flourished  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Oovemment.  But  after  the  independence  of  Melico  they  were 
allowed  to  ^1  into  decay,  from  want  of  GoYemmen^  support,  until  to-day  th^  are 
very  few  indeed  who  can  read  and  write,  and  these  are  old  men,  whose  numbers  are 
decreasing :  so  that  in  four  or  flye  years  there  will  not  be  found  one  of  all  this  onoe 
enlightened  race  who  will  be  able  to  read  the  title-papers  to  his  land.  These  Indians 
have  never  been  an  expense  to  the  Govemment,  as  have  other  tribes,  to  reduce  them  to 
submission  by  lone  ana  costly  wars,  nor  have  they  asked  a  single  dollar  for  their  snp- 
I>ort.'  They  keenly  appreciate  the  helplessness  of  an  uneducated  condition ;  they  ab- 
solutely crave  education,  and  yet  thev  are  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  for  the 
want  of  an  annuid  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  employment  of 
teachers. 


IJTAK    TEBBITOBT. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress,  September  9, 1850. 
.  Ar^  84,476  square  miles.    Population,  about  110,000. 

From  the  report,  for  the  year  l869,.of  tne  Hon.  Robert  L.  Campbell,  territorial  super- 
intendent of  common  schools  for  Utah,  the  following  summary  of  school  statistics  is 
taken.    More  detailed  statistics,  by  counties,  will  be  lound  on  page  331. 

Number  of  districts ^ 189 

Number  of  schools 243 

Number  of  scholars  enrolled 15,100 

Number  of  male  scholars  enrolled 7,524 

Number  of  female  scholars  enrolled 7,576 

Total  number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years *    24, 138 

Average  daily  attendance 10,618 

Percentage  of  school  population  attending  school 44 

Number  of  months  scnool  has  been  taught  during  the  year 7^ 

Number  of  male  teachers 173 

Number  of  female  teachers 169 

Amount  paid  to  male  teachers $54,559  37 

Amount  paid  to  female  teachers i25,120  25 

Total  paid  to  teachers $79,679  62 

Amount  of  taxes  appropriated  to  use  of  schools $7,011  33 

Amount  of  building  fhnds  raised $35,142  70 

The  character  of  the  school  system  of  Utah  does  not  fully  appear,  either  in  the  school 
laws  of  that  Territory  or  in  the  last  three  reports  of  the  supenntendent.  The  inference 
is,  however,  that  a  tuition  fee  per  scholar  is  charged  for  the  payment  of  teachers;  that 
the  school-houses  are  built  b^  taxes  voted  by  two-thirds  of  the  tax-payers  in  a  district ; 
and  that  tax-payers  in  distncts  may  elect  to  pay  their  teachers  by  a  self-imposed  tax. 
A  noticeable  feature  in  the  expenditures  is,  that  173  male  teachers  were  paid  much  more 
than  twice  the  a^^gregato  amount  of  wages  than  were  169  female  teachers. 

''The  flreat  desiderata  of  our  educational  interest,^'  says  the  superintendent,  "is  a 
supply  of  school-teachers.^'  In  a  previous  report  Mr.  Campbell  says  that  "the  univer- 
sal interrogatory  by  school  trustees  from  every  part  of  the  Territory,  who  are  attending 
to  their  duties,  is:  Can  yon  send  us  a  qualified  teacher?"  He  urges  upon  the  legisla- 
ture the  importance  of  providing  a  number  of  free  scholarshins  m  the  normal  course 
of  the  University  of  Deseret,  and  upon  districts  to  unite  ana  bear  the  expenses  of 
some  of  the  younff  women  to  attend  a  normal  course. 

The  superiDtendent  has  hopes  of  realizing  an  available  school  fund  from  the  school 
lands  when  Utah  shall  be  admitted  as  a  State,  the  Territory  not  being  able  to  use  the 
proceeds  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections.  Commenting  on  this  unfortunate 
position  of  Utah  toward  the  school  lands,  the  superintendent  says: 

"  It  is  said  that  the  Territories  sustain  the  relationship  of  waids  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. What  would  be  thought  of  a  guardian,  in  whose  possession  there  were  mu- 
nificent legacies  specially  designed  for  educational  purposes,  who  would  turn  round 
and  say  to  his  wara,  *  True,  there  are  liberal  provisions  made  for  your  education,  but 
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tiieae  srants  are  not  uaudUif  given  to  wards  nntil  they  become  of  age.'  Woold  not  the 
ward  have  just  cause  of  complaint  f  That  in  the  greatest  time  of  need,  the  most  sea- 
sonable x>enod  of  life,  educational  facilities  should  be  withheld— that  the  most  liberal 
and  free  government  on  earth  should  thus  act  toward  its  wards,  is  indeed  astonishing.^ 

DESERBT  ALPHABET. 

Much  of  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  for  the  years  1867, 1868,  and  1869  are 
occupied  in  the  discussion  of  the  defects  of  English  orthography  and  the  advantages 
of  the  "Deseret  alphabet,''  which  President  Brigham  Young  and  the  regents  of  the 
Universily  of  Deseret  are  making  efforts  to  establish  in  that  Territoiy.  Tne  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  1868  gives  the  best  explanation  obtainable  of  the  merits  <^ 
the  reform : 

'*The  inhabitants  of  these  mountains  are  preeminent  for  reform.  They  haU  everv 
invention  and  discovery  as  a  blessing  from  Heaven  to  man,  and  fail  not  to  acknowl- 
edge t^e  source  whence  all  blessings  emanate. 

<*  When  Pitman's  system  of  phonetics  was  introduced  in  Illinois  by  Mr.  George  D. 
Watt,  in  the  vear  1845,  the  leading  men  of  this  community  immediately  adopted  it, 
and  the  same  nas  been  taught  in  almost  every  nook  and  comer  of  these  mountain  set- 
Uements. 

''The  design  of  the  Deseret  system  is  to  teach  the  spelling  and  reading  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  an  easy  manner.  The  principal  feature  is  to  reduce  to  simplicity 
Ktigiiah  orthography,  and  to  denude  the  words  used  of  every  superfluous  character. 
In  this  system  the  child  is  taught  the  thirty-eight  letters  which  represent  the  number 
of  sounds  heard  in  spei^ins  the  English  language.  Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  repre- 
sents a  definite  sound,  as  fixed  as  any  one  of  the  digits  which  invariably  represents 
the  same  power.  The  acquirement  of  reading,  therefore,  is  divested  of  the  uncertainty, 
contradiction,  and  difficulty  which  attend  the  acquisition  of  the  present  system." 

In  his  report  for  1869  the  superintendent  gives  an  account  of  his  further  work  and 
encouragements  in  advocating  this  alphabet  during  his  school  visits,  and  recommends 
the  le^fislature  to  appropriate  (2,000  for  the  publication  of  a  spelling  book  or  element- 
ary dictionary. 

FEATUBBS  OF  THB  SCHOOL  LAWS  OF  XTTAH. 

The  county  courts  in  each  county  are  authorized  to  create  or  change  the  boundaries 
of  school  districts  of  the  respective  counties. 

The  owners  of  taxable  property  in  each  school  district  elect  their  trustees^  who  tako 
an  oath  of  office  and  give  Donds  to  the  county  court,  and  have  power  to  appoint  a  clerk, 
an  assessor,  collector,  and  treasurer.  The  trustees  have  power  to  prescribe  the  manner 
in  which  simools  shall  be  conducted,  build  school-houses,  dtc.,  take  a  census  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  in  their  district,  and  shiall  report  annually  to  the 
county  superintendent. 

The  county  court  in  each  county  also  appoints  a  board  of  three  examiners,  to  Judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  school-teachers,  and  grant  certificates  to  them. 

The  electors,  owning  taxable  property,  also  vote  upon  the  rate  per  cent,  of  tax  for 
school  purposes,  and  for  an  increased- sum  for  the  purpose  of  building  school-houses 
*•  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  tax-payers"  is  required. 

''A  superintendent  of  common  schools,"  by  which  term  is  meant  all  schools  organ- 
ised by  the  boards  of  trustees,  and  under  their  supervision,  is  elected  annually  by  the 
territorial  legislature,  to  whom  he  must  annually  report  **  during  the  first  weds  of  its 
session."    He  also  performs  the  other  usual  duties  of  State  sui>enntendents. 

The  county  superintendents  are  elected  at  the  general  election,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  August,  and  hold  their  offices  two  years. 

T7NIVEB8ITT  OF  DESBRBT. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1850,  but  the  first  department  of  instruction 
"was  not  organized  until  1867.  In  1869  it  was  more  fiilly  organized  as  an  institution  of 
scientific  and  classical  instruction,  and  from  the  second  annual  catalogue,  published 
the  present  year,  it  appears  with  a  faculty  of  14  professors  and  teachers,  and  307  male 
and  239  female  pupils-— total,  546.  The  university  includes  a  norm^  course  in  its  cur- 
riculum, for  which  tuition  is  chaiged. 

An  educator  in  the  southern  part  of  Utah  states^  in  a  letter  of  recent  date,  that  less 
than  one-half  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  attend  any  school 
during  the  winter,  while  during  the  summer  one-sixth  of  them  onlv  attend  schooL 
Of  the  250  schools  that  are  open  during  the  winter  months,  not  more  than  100  are  con- 
tinued during  the  summer.    In  one  place  mentioned,  where  there  were  four  schools  in 
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operation  dtiring  the  winter  of  1669-^,  there  were  birt  two  dttring  the  summer  of 
1870,  and  this  was  above  the  average  fbr  the  whole  Territory. 

He  further  says,  that  the  people  of  Utah  are  not  able  to  maintain  a  8affi<»ent  nomber 
of  good  8cho<^  without  aid  fbom  Congress. 

''The  citizens  of  this  Territory  have  done  much  to  establish  schools,  bnild  school- 
houses,  and  support  teachers ;  but  if  they  have  failed  in  reaching  the  standso^  of  the 
average  of  other  Territories  and  the  States,  it  is  not  fh>m  an  unwillingness  on  their 
part :  the  great  majority  came  here  poor,  and  have  had  to  undergo  many  privations 
and  be  deprived  of  many  of  what  would  be  called  necessaries  elsewhere,  to  get — ^to 
use  common  parlance— a  start  There  has  been  an  increase  from  the  year  1864  to  1869 
of  about  35  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  schools  kept  in  the  winter  season,  but  with  tiiie 
laxge  emigration  to  this  Territory,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
who  should  be  in  school,  compared  with  other  portions  of  the  Union,  I  presume  this 
will  be  considered  a  snuul  increase." 

The  amount  of  aid  Utah  needs  to  render  her  sdiools  sofflcient  and  efficient,  he  says, 
"is  a  problem  I  cannot  attempt  to  solve/' 
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WASKIirGTOlf    TEBBITOBT. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  2, 18l>3. 
Area,  69,9d4  sqnare  miles;  population,  (United  States  census  of  1870,)  23,751. 
The  following  letter  by  the  Hon.  James  Scott,  secretary  of  the  Temtory,  contains 
all  the  information  received  from  this  remote  portion  of  our  country : 

"Washinoton  Territory, 
<<  Secretary's  Office,  Oljftnpia,  June  18,  1870. 

"  Sir  :  Tour  favor  of  the  27th  ultimo  asking  for  information  on  the  'condition  of  edu- 
cation, including  total  population,  total  school  population,  number  of  schools,  teachers, 
children  attendm^  schools,  and  the  amount  of  mone^  raised  for  school  purposes ;  also, 
any  general  and  historical  information  and  observations  touching  social  life,  education, 
and  crime  in  Washington  Territory,'  is  received, 

"  I  regret  to  say  the  statistics  of  our  Territory  are  so  meager  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject named,  that  I  can  scarcely  more  than  approximate  toward  giving  you  the  desired 
information. 

"The  population  of  Washington  Territory,  as  estimated  from  the  vote  at  the  recent 
election  for  Delegate  to  Congress,  is  about  ^,000. 

«  SCHOOL  SUFBRYISION. 

"  We  have  no  territorial  commissioner  or  bureau  as  a  head  of  the  school  system, 
through  which  the  census  of  our  school  population  and  other  statistical  information 
in  relation  to  our  schools  can  be  gathered.  The  only  school  ofiQcers  provided  for  by 
oar  laws  are  county  superintendents  and  district  school  directors.  It  is  hoped  by  the 
friends  of  education  in  the  Territory  that  this  evil  will  soon  be  remedied  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  central  bureau  having  a  supervision  over  all  our  schools,  and  to  which  the 
county  sux>€aintendents  will  be  required  to  report.  The  number  of  school  population 
in  our  Territory,  as  well  as  the  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  children  attending 
school,  must  be  conjectured  to  some  extent. 

"population  of  school  AGS. 

"  The  number  of  schooi  population  in  Washington  Territory,  of  course,  is  not  as  gre^t 
compared  with  the  whole  i>opulation  as  in  the  States,  but  larger  than  in  any  of  the 
other  Territories,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  senior  of  them  all,  and  the  pioneers  have 
had  ample  time  to  prepare  homes  and  bring  out  their  families. 

"  I  think  the  number  of  school  population  can  safely  put  down  at  one-fourth  the  whole 
population,  or  7,^00. 

"SCHOOLS,  TEACH1ERS,  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

"As  to  the  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  children  in  attendance  on  school,  the 
best  information  attainable  is  to  be  derived  from  the  books  of  our  county  school  super- 
intendents. The  books  of  the  superintendent  of  Thurston  County  show  that  there 
were  in  that  county,  in  1869,  school  population  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty- 
one,  606;  schools,  average  duration,  four  months,  15;  teachers  employed,  12;  average 
attendance,  404. 

"  The  proportion  between  the  school  population  and  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and 
average  attendance  on  schools  in  Thurston  County  will  hold  good  in  the  other  coun- 
ties, or  nearly  so. 

"  Our  schools  are  maintained— 

"Ist.  By  proceeds  of  lease  of  school  lands. 

"2d.  By  a  levy  of  a  tax  of  three  mills  on  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  several 
connties. 

"3d.  Fines  imposed  for  the  infraction  of  law. 

"COLLEGES. 

• 

"  Congress  some  time  since  donated  two  townships  of  the  public  lands  for  the  erec- 
tion of  and  maintenance  of  a  territorial  university.  The  university  lands  have  been 
principally  sold,  and  the  buildings  erected  at  or  near  Seattle,  on  Puget  Sound,  and  the 
institution  under  the  charge  of  Irofessor  Hall  is  in  as  prosperous  condition  as  could  be 
expected  in  a  new  country.    It  has  in  attendance  70  or  80  students. 

"The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  making  arran^ments  to  erect  and  endow  a 
universi^  at  Olympia,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  which  promises  to  be  a  success. 

"The  Catholics  have  in  operation  schools  at  Walla- Walla,  Vancouver,  and  Steila- 
eoom,  which  I  learn  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
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"JSDU3X  SPUCATION. 

'<  The  foregoing  relates  to  schools  for  whites.  We  have  in  Washington  Territory  an 
Indian  popn&tion  nmnbering  about  15,060.  The  Federal  Qovemmenttfastainsseliools 
on  the'&dian  reservations,  of  which  we  have  ten  or  fifteen  in  the  Territcnry.  There  is 
a  large  sdiool  of  this  character  at  the  Puyallnp  reservation. 

"  SOCIBTT. 

"The  society  in  Washington  Territory  is  as  good  as  is  usually  found  in  the  States. 
Host  of  the  citizens  are  from  the  New  England  States,  bringing  with  them  the  intelli- 
gence and  habits  of  the  New  Englanders.  Almost  all  of  our  villages  contain  one  or 
more  neat  church  edifices,  with  most  of  the  other  concomitants  of  a  good,  healthy  stale 
of  society. 

"CBDCE. 

"The  laws  are  generally  respected,  and  where  violated  are  vigorously  enforced  by 
the  proper  tribun^  so  that  I  can  safely  report  that  we  are  as  free  firom  lawlessnes  and 
Clime  as  most  older  settled  portions  of  the  country. 
"  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

"JAMES  SCOTT. 
"Secretary  Washington  TerrUary. 
•  "Hon.  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  • 

*^CknnnU$$kmer<if  Education,  WaeMngton  City  J* 


WlTOMIirG    TXIRRITOAT. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  25, 1868. 

Area,  97,883  square  miles;  population,  (United  States  census  of  1870,)  9,118. 

Wyoming  being  the  youngest  of  the  organized  Territories,  with  few  children  in  nro- 
X>ortion  to  the  whole  population,  has  mme  but  little  progress  in  establishing  public 
schools.  The  legislature,  by  act  approved  December  10,  lo69,  provided  for  the  onpin* 
izatioD  of  school  districts  and  schools,  and  that  the  auditor  of  the  Tenitory  shafl  be 
«ax>erintendent  of  public  instruction,  with  a  salary  of  $500  Ber  annum  for  this  duty. 
It  also  provides  for  county  superintendents,  a  county  school  tax,  and  district  school 
•board.  Dr.  J.H.  Hayfbrd,  of  Laramie,  havin|a(  recently  been  appointed  auditor  and 
ex-offlcio  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction,  is  required  by  law  to  report  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature,  in  answer  to  letters  of  inquiry  recnurding  the  condition  of 
schools,  addressed  to  many  persons  in  diflGerent  parts  of  the  Territory,  the  following* 
replies  have  been  received: 

"  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  Laramik  County, 

"  Wyammg  Territory y  Cheyenne^  Jtme4, 1670. 
"Sm :  The  population  of  the  county  is  about  3,500;  school  population,  about  1200; 
number  of  schools,  1 ;  number  of  teachers,  1.    Amount  raised  for  school  purposes  dur- 
iLg  the  last  year,  about  $2,800. 

^Two  teachers  were  employed  last  year  during  the  wh(de  school  year.  One  is  now 
t'Caching  the  summer  term  of  eight  weeks. 

"There  are  other  public  schools  in  the  Territory,  at  Laramie,  Rawlings,  and  at  At- 
lantic City. 

'^  Few  children  come  with  the  first  population  to  this  new  West.  The  mass  of  the 
people  take  l>nt  little  interest  in  schools.  Anything  which  can  be  done  to  aid  us  in 
awakening  an  interest  in  this  important  subject,  and  to  help  us  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  wise  school  system,  will  be  cheerfully  received  and  acted  upon. 

"  Dr.  J.  H.  Hayibrd,  of  Laramie^  Albany  County,  has  just  been  appointed  auditor  of 
the  Territory,  and  ex-ofiQcio  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant) 

"J.  D.DAVIS, 
**  8uperinteii4ent  Piiblic  Schoola  for  Laramie  CowUy. 
"  General  John  Eaton,  Jr., 

"  Conmissioner  of  Education." 

"South  Pass,  Wyoming,  June  6, 1870. 
"Dbar  Sir  :  In  reply  to  a  coxamanication  fiN>m  your.  Department  under  date  of  24th 
May,  I  have  to  state  that  there  are  but  two  public  schools  in  this  Territory  at  present 
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The  first  of  these  was  erected  at  CheTeime,Lanunie  County,  dnriiiR  the  winter  of 
l867-'6d.  The  attendance  at  that  school  varied  at  first  from  75  to  lOa  papils,  of  ages 
ranging  from  abont  four  to  fourteen  years.  Subsequently  the  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing ^lis  school  war  considerably  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  a  parochial 
school  by  the  rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  total  number  of  children 
under  fifteen  ^ears  of  age  who  should  attend  school  in  Cheyenne,  will  be  at  present 
About  200.  Originally  a  male  principal  and  female  assistant  teachers  were  employed 
at  the  Cheyenne  schooL  .After  the  opening  of  the  parochial  school  one  teacher  was 
found  to  be  sufficient. 

"The  second  public  school  in  this  Territory  was  established  during  the  summer  of 
1868,  in  Laramie  City,  Albany  County.  The  attendanoe  at  this  school  did  not.  I  be- 
lieve, at  any  time  exceed  40  pupils  of  the  primary  class,  as  indeed  were  most  oi  those 
in  Ciieyenne. 

•<The  Cheyenne  school-house  was  built  at  the  expense  (tnostly  by  subs^ption)  of 
the  citizens  of  that  city  alone,  but  a  deficiency  of  about  $1,000  for  the  payment  of  the 
building  having  accrued  in  the  spring  of  1868,  the  school-house,  and  indebtedness  too, 
were  transferrra  to  the  county,  smce  which  time  it  has  been  a  public  school,  under  the 
Iaws,  firs^  of  Dakota,  and  at  present  of  Wyoming.  The  Laramie  school  was  estab- 
lished under  the  law  of  Dakota. 

'*  In  this  (Sweetwater)  county  no  public  school-house  has  yet  been  built,  or  district 
organized.  During  the  summer  of  1869  Mrs.  Robert  Biuker  opened,  in  this  city,  a 
piTvate,  or  rather  a  public  school,  with  a  charge  of  |1  per  week  for  each  pupiL  The 
attendance  at  her  school  was  20  regular  sch<dars  during  the  summer. 

'^This  year  a  narochical  school  was  established  here  by  the  Episcopal  rector,  and  a 

private  school  by  Mias ,  but  neither  of  them  was  well  attended,  although 

children  seem  to  be  as  numerous  as  ever.  So  it  might  almost  be  said  there  is  no  school 
of  any  kind  in  this  county ;  and  as  yet  no  steps  have  been  taken  toward  ^e  establish- 
ment of  schools  or  organization  of  districts. 

^'Hie  total  population  of  this  Territory  will  not  exceed  8,000,  of  which  there  should 
be  about  600  attending  public  schools  dmly.  This  county  alone  should  have  at  least 
150  old  enoujgh  to  attend  school  and  too  young  to  work,  which  latter  seems  to  be  re- 
garded by  too  many  parents  as  the  chief  end  of  man  and  the  main  object  of  boys. 
The  educational  interests  of  the  Territory  are  generally  neglected,  either  from  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  parents,  or  an  avaricious  disposition  to  make  the  propagation  of 
children  return  early  {Profits,  or  their  superstitious  dread  that  a  little  learning  is  a 
(more)  dangerous  thin^  for  their  sons  and  daughters  than  blasting  in  a  mine,  driving 
an  ox  team,  or  taking  m  washing,  and  marrying  early.  I  believe  tnat,  in  the  cause  ctf 
education,  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  is  bemnd  all  other  States  and  Territories  in  the 
Union,  except,  perhai>s,  Alaska. 

'^Begretting  that  the  above  could  not  be  made  more  satiifaetery  to  myself  and  of 
more  importance  to  your  department,  I  remain, 
'^Xonr  obedient  servaot, 

"J.  W.  WAEDMAN. 

"General  John  Eaton,  Jr., 

**Cammi$di»ner  o/EduoaHm,  WoBhinffUm,  D,  C" 

A  letter  from  A.  B.  Donnelly,  esq.,  dated  Bawlins  Springs,  July  8, 1870,  gives  the 
following  information  respecting  the  schools  of  Carbon  County : 

'<  Popmation,  about  3,000;  scnool  population,  400;  average  attendance  at  schools. 
^00:  number  of  schools,  2;  number  of  teachers,  2.  There  is  not  one  .public  school 
-witirin  the  limits  of  the  county,  the  two  schools  referred  to  bein^  entirely  private  en- 
tMprises.  The  financial  condi^on  of  the  county  has  rendered  it  uupossible,  thus  far, 
to  spend  money  for  school  purposes,  but  it  is  hoped  that  when  the  taxes  are  coUected 
a  smidl  amount  may  be  spared  from  the  frind  set  apart  for  district  court  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  revenue  is  very  smidl,  as  real  estate  and  improvements  are  not  very  valua- 
ble, and  the  only  tax  leviea  is  upon  the  property  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. There  is  very  little  income  from  fines,  which  revert  to  the  school  fund  in  < 
of  misdemeanors,  because  of  the  laws  being  pretty  generally  observed.'' 

Lift  of  9ohool  offioeri. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Hayford,  ex  offido  nperitUatdeiUofpubikituirneUan,lA^^ 

OOmiTT  0UFBBDrnDn>EHT. 

Irfoamie  County,  J.  D,  Davis,  rapsfintendfliit ;  post  oflice,  Cheyenne. 
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Table  showing  ihe  date  of  organiMaHoHf  area,  number  of  aeree  of  land  now  eurveyedf  and  ike 
eeUmated  amount  of  echool  lands  in  each  I^mritory, 


Territories. 


AriioD* 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

HontanA 

Xew  Mezioo . 

Utah 

Washington . 
Wyoming 


NOT  TBT  OBOANISEO. 

Indian  Territory 


Feb.  S4, 1863 
Feb.  88, 1861 
Mar.  a,  1861 
Mar.  3,1863 
May  96, 1864 
Sept.  9.1850 
Sept  9,1850 
Mar.  a,  1853 
July  SS,  1868 


I 

I 


113^916 
104,500 
150,938 
86,394 
143,776 
131, 901 
84,476 
60,994 
97,883 


68,991 
577,390 


Ajcntm 


79.906,304 
66,880,000 
96,595,840 
55,398,160 
99, 016, 640 
77,568,640 
54.065,075 
44,796,160 
69,645,190 


44,154,940 
369,599,600 


^ 


I. 


lit 


1,761,783 

7, 6J(;,  :«r 

6,U44,e84 

1,  r^^r*,  545 

4,  'J4(),  hSO 
3.^-:U,508 

5,  ms,  '259 


Estimated 
school 


amoont  of 


Schools.     Univeraitiss. 


4.050.350 
3, 71'),  555 
5,  'Xifj,  451 
3,  Ot'..^,  231 
5, 1  \%  035 
4i.3()9,  368 
3,  oo:j,  (il3 
9,  -iti,  G75 
3,  im,  281 


46,060 
46,060 
46,060 


•  June  30, 1870. 


THE  UNOBGAIflZED  TEEKirORIBS. 

Area,  577,390  sqnare  miles.    Population,  (about,)  30,000. 

No  information  in  regard  to  any  Bchools  has  been  received^  and  it  is  not  known  that 
any  now  exist  within  the  Russian  purchase,  whose  population,  according  to  ^.  Wfl- 
liam  H.  Dall,  from  whose  recent  work,  ''Alaska  and  its  Resources,"  all  of  the  following 
matter  is  taken,  is : 

'' Russians  and  Siberians 483 

<' Creoles  or  half-breeds 1,421 

"Native  tribes 26,843 

"Americans,  Tnot  troo^) 150 

"Foreigners,  (not  Russians) 200 

"Total  population 29,097 

"The  actually  civilized  population  is  about  1,300. 

"  The  first  school  was  established  byShelikoff,  in  Kodiak,  to  teach  the  natives  to 
read :  the  traders  were  the  teachers.  The  second  school  was  also  in  Kodiak,  and  the 
pupils  received  instruction  in  the  Russian  language,  arithmetic,  and  religion.  A  few 
years  after  a  similar  one  was  opened  at  Sitka ;  but  until  1820  it  was  very  poor.  In  that 
year  a  naval  ofiQcer  took  charge  of  it  until  1^,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Etolin. 
who  made  it  quite  efiQcient.  In  1841  an  ecclesiastical  school  was  opened  in  Sitka,  and 
in  1845  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  seminary.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  schools,  was 
in  a  very  bad  condition.  In  the  latter  pupils  received  instruction  in  the  Russian  lan> 
guage,  religion,  arithmetic,  geometry,  navigation,  trigonometry,  geography,  history, 
book-keeping,  and  the  English  language. 

"  In  the  ukase  of  November  1859,  a  plan  for  a  general  colonial  school  was  approved. 
It  was  opened  in  1860  with  twelve  pupils;  eight  of  these  were  educated  for  the  com* 
pany's  service,  and  four  were  the  sons  of  priests.  A  few  day  scholars  were  admitted 
nee.  After  five  years'  study  the  company's  students  were  obliged  to  serve  the  com- 
pany for  fifteen  years,  at  a  salarv  of  $20  to  |70  per  annum.  (It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
announcement  of  these  ficicts  will  enlighten  those  philanthropists  who  have  declared, 
since  the  purchase,  that  the  United  States  were  depriving  the  natives  of  the  advantages 
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whioh  the  company*  had  afforded  them  of  a  free  education.  The  only  free  schools  in  the 
Territory  were  those  of  the  missionaries,  and  in  them  were  taught  little  beside  the  reli- 
gious observances  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  art  of  reading  the  Sclavonic  or  ecclesi- 
astical characters.)  The  annual  cost  of  this  school  was  tSjSoO,  In  18^  it  ocmtained 
S7  pupils,  of  whom  only  one  was  a  native.  Only  nine  studied  navigation.  In  1839  a 
ffirls'  school  was  established  for  children  of  servants  of  the  company  and  orphans.  In 
1842  it  had  42  pupils ;  in  1862, 22  pupils.  The  instruction  was  principally  in  sewing, 
washing,  and  other  house-work.  In  1825  Father  Veniaminoff  established  a  schoolm 
Unalaska  for  natives  and  Creoles.  In  1860  it  contained  50  boys  and  43  girls.  A  school 
on  Amelia  Island  in  1860  had  30  pupils.  The  priest  at  Nushergak  in  1843  had  12  pupils. 
A  school-house  was  built  on  the  Lower  Yukon,  but  there  were  no  pupils.^ 


IlTDIAir    TEBBITOBT. 

This  Territory,  which  has  an  area  of  68,991  square  mttes,  is  peopled  with  a  number 
of  tribes  of  Indians  living  on  reservations.  The  condition  of  education  among  these 
tribes  is  described  in  the  article  on  t^ie  '^Oeneral  condition  of  education  among  tiie 
Indians,"  on  pages  343-344. 


GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  COLORED  SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION 
OF  THE  FREEDMEN'S  BUREAU,  JULY  1,  1370- 

By  the  conrtenr  of  General  O.  O.  Howard,  Commissioner  of  Refrigees,  Freedmen  and 
Abandoned  Lands,  we  are  enabled  to  inelude  in  this  report  a  snmmaiy  of  the  general 
ocmdition  of  the  schools  under  his  supervision,  up  to  July  1^  1870. 

In  submitting  his  tenth  and  final  report,  embracing  a  penod  of  six  months  preceding 
the  above  date,  the  Commissioner  states  that,  although  nominally  the  report  is  only 
for  the  above  named  period,  it  includes  two-thirds  of  the  usuil  school  months,  ana 
tiierefore  gives  substantially  the  results  of  the  whole  year.  The  long  vacation  closed 
on  the  31st  of  October,  but  the  openin^of  the  Mhools  waft  delayed,  in  many  cases,  fbr 
the  gathering  of  the  crops.  After  the  uhristmas  holidays  aU  commenoedi  and  by  New 
Years  were  in  frill  operation. 

The  reports  are  not  as  fhll  as  those  of  the  last  year,  on  account  of  dhanges  in  the 
superintendents;  but  a  much  higher  average  attendance  is  shown  than  for  thepre- 
oeoing  year,  with  a  higher  grade  of  teaching.  The  aggreeate  of  schools,  teachers,  and 
pupils  reported  remains  nearly  as  large  as  ever.  It  would  be  much  larger  if  the  work 
done  by  the  States  themselves  were  included. 

The  character  of  ^e  education  of  the  fVeedmen  is  in  every  respect  higher  than  ever 
before.  ''The  whole  race  is  recovering  from  the  eifeots  of  slavery ;  in  all  industrial 
pursuits,  in  mortd  status,  and  intellectual  development  even  the  adult  population  is 
rapidly  *  marching  on.' " 

MorQ  than  247X00  children  gathered  in  the  various  clasaee  of  schools  the  last  year, 
« under  systematic  instruction,  have  been  steadily  coming  forward  to  a  cultured  man 
and  womanhood,  and  the  migority  to  assume,  witn  credit  to  themselves,  the  front  rank 
of  this  rising  people.  Their  influence  will  be  normal,  formative,  and  enstamp  itself 
upon  many  generations.'' 

But  the  report,  "though  closing  an  office  must  not  be  understood  as  recording  a 
finished  work."  "This  fiureau  hSa  only  inau^nirated  a  system  of  instruction  helpmg 
its  first  stages,  and  which  is  to  be  continued  and  perfected.''  It  is  '^  only  a  vet  pending 
experiment."  "  The  masses  of  these  people  are,  after  all,  still  ignorant.  Nearly  a  mi£ 
lion  and  a  half  of  their  children  have  never  as  yet  been  under  any  instruction.  Educa- 
tional aB90c}ations,  unaided  by  Government  will  of  necessitv  largely  fail  off.  The 
Stat^f<'^]^  aff  a  whole  awake  but  slowly  to  the  elevation  of  their  lower  classes.  Ko 
one  of  vhem  Is  felly  prepared  with  funds,  building  teaches,  and  actual  organizations 
t^  ^netain  t$eeei«ohoels.^  "  With  sorrow  we  anticipate.  If  the  i>^ortaof  sapeiinteadeHtB 
cairbe  Veliea  <^  ite  clo^g  of  hundreds  of  our  seiioM  bnikUngs,  eending  thoosands  of 
cixildc^  wlto  bc«  for  oontinued  instructfioB  to  the  etreets,  or  what  ia  iar  wofse  to 
s<1id»UkI,  deffnAea  homee  to  grow  up  not  as  props  and  piUaia  of -soeiety)  but  its  pests." 
"The  seysoral  States  will  ere  long,  we  hoi>e,  come  nobly  forward,  in  duty  to  their  child- 
ren. They  cannot  afford  to  leave  those  in  ignorance  who  are  so  soon  to  be  upon  the 
sti^e  of  action." 


*  BoMlan  For  Compony. 
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S3S-  ANNUAL  BEPOBT  OF  THE 

STATISTIOAL  SUBOCART. 

Fi^un  the  stotistic&l  table  Tre  olitaizi  the  following  summmry : 

Scbools,  day  and  night,  (regularly  reported) 2,039 

Schoolfl,  day  and  ni^t,  (not  regularly  reported) $38 

Total.... - 2, 677 

Teachers  in  day  and  nights  chools,  (regularly  reported) 2,563 

Teachers  in  day  and  night  schools,  (not  regmady  reported) 737 

Total 3,300 

Pupils  in  day  and  night  schools,  (regularly  reported) 114,516 

Pupils  in  day  and  night  schools,  (not  regularly  reported) 35,065 

•  ^  ;i  o   I   I  M   :|    I    I       A   ^    I  ,1   /    I  : 

Total 149,581 

Sahhath  schools,  (regularly  reported) 1,109 

Sabbath  schools,  (not  regularly  reported) 454 

Total 1,562 

Teachers  in  Sabbath  schools,  (regularly  reported) 4,907 

Teaohers  in  Sabbath  Bclu)ols,  (not  regularly  reported) 1,100 

Total <r.. -...*......- 6,007 

Pupils  in  Sabbath  sekools,  (regularly  reported) 74,602 

PupilsteSabbathsehools,  (not  regularly  reported) 23,250 

Total 97,7^2 

Total  schools  of  an  Jkinds...  I 4,239 

Total  teachers  of  all  kinds ,.-.      9,307 

Totftl  pupils  of  all  kinds 247,333 

,  Individuals  are  often  duplicated  in  our  f^gpepkte  of  pupils  in  the  different  kinds  of 
schools ;  we  refer  to  previous  explanations  ot  this  fftct.  The  total  amount  of  teaching, 
however,  is  accurately  represented  by  the  number  of  pupils  we  have  given. 

Schools  not  regnlu*ly  reported  have  been  watched  and  encouraged  with  all  the 
care  possible.  The  total  number  of  regularly  reported  schools  is  not  as  great  as  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  last  year  j  but  such  schools  were,  in  general,  mucn  more  largely 
attenoed,  the  total  attendance  bemg  only  six  pupils  less  than  last  July.  In  our  report 
of  that  date  the  opinion  was  expressed  tbat  we  had.  with  the  means  in  hand,  obtained 
the  maximum  of  attendance,  and  by  the  result  of  the  present  half  year  we  find  this 
predictioi^- verified.  The  average  attendanoe,  however,  is  larger  than  ever,  being  91,398 
to  89,396  last  year,  or  79f  per  cent,  of  the  total  laumber  enrolled.  This  average  has, 
during  the  five  years'  existence  of  the  Bureau,  gradually  increased  from  the  first. 

The  freedmen  sustained  wholly  or  in  part  1,^  of  the  above  regularly-reported  day 
and  night  schools,  and  own  592  of  the  school  bmldings.    The  Bureau  has  furnished  654 

There  are  58  per  cent,  of  total  enrollment  always  present  and  55  per  cent,  always 
punctual,  showing  that  pupils  ore  no  less  persistent  in  educational  efforts  than  for- 
merly. 

The  advancing  standard  of  scholarship,  from  year  to  year,  is  seen  in  the  following 
comparison  with  the  corresponding  half  year  in  1869: 

Joly.ieeJ.  July,  1870. 

Advanced  readers 43,746       43,540 

Geography 36,992       39,321 

AritSnetio 51,172       ^417 

Writing 53.606       58,034 

Higher  branohes 7,627        9^690 

We  also  report  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  number  of  high  or  normal  schools, 
and  of  indusmal  school,  have  largely  increased.  Of  the  former,  74,  with  an  attendance 
of  8447  students,  and  the  latter,  61,  with  an  attendance  of  1,750,  have  been  in  active 
operation. 
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Oar  efforts,  by  nonnal  school  isBtraotion  and  other  methods,  to  obtaiii  odored  teaeben 
for  their  own  race  are  proving  sneoessfnl.  They,  for  the  first  time,  predominate  in  onx 
presmt  report,  irhite  teachers  being  1,251  in  nnmber,  and  colored  l,3d2»  The  advance 
of  these  people  to  snch  places  of  responsibility  and  reliance  upon  themselves  has 
been  one  of  our  &irt  endeavors ;  in  its  lealination  tiie  fninse  is  fhll  of  promise. 

It  will  be  also  seen  that  the  fireedmen  have,  daring  this  half  year,  paid  for  their 
SGhocils|BOO,0(X]^-*alaiveramoant  than  ever  before.  One  evidence  of  the  some  tendency 
to  s^*sappoirt  and  inctopendence. 

SXl'VMDlTU  UBS. 

Whole  amoont  of  expenditores  by  this  Borean  for  schools  flrom  Jnnnaiy  1^  1670,  to 
Jane  30, 1670,  inclusive: 

From  appropriation  fond : 
For  repairs  and  rents'fot  schools  and  asylnms,  and  salaries 
ofschoolsaperintendents  and  agents $433,218  47 

School  fond: 

For  teachers,  books,  dM).... 4,1)87  K> 

Befngees  and  freedmen's  Amd 5,39050 

|44«»8»0r 

Bt  benevolent  societies,  chor^eS)  and  individools,  (esti-' 

mated)  •... 360,000  00 

By fireedmen,  (estimated) 90e,000<)0 

•      560,000  00. 

Total : -..,     1,002,896  07 

—     I  fi  iiLJuca 

We  arc  able  to  say,  before  eoing  to  press,  that  since  the  first  of  July  Wge  sums  have 
been  paid  £or  schools  and  scnool  buildings,  all  of  which  would  make  the  above  total 
"  by  tne  Bureau"  larger  than  in  any  previous  six  months. 


GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

The  Indian  tribes  and  bands  resident  within  the  United  States  are  directly  under 
control  of  the  General  Government.  Its  authority  over  these  scattered  communities, 
within  the  limits  which  the  policy  so  long  followed  in  relation  to  them  has  assigned,  is 
eomi^ete.  The  General  Government  is  the  protector  and  ^ardian  of  this  race.  They 
are  regarded  as  its  "  wards.''  At  least  such  is  the  theorj^.  Iq  the  progress  of  the  nation 
changee  are  rendered  necessary  in  the  application  of  this  theory.  L^imin|;  our  duties 
more  elesrbr  through  the  temble  events  of  the  past  decade,  we  ore  realitnng  Hmo  mis- 
takes tlmt  have  been  made,  as  well  as  the  obligations  resting  upon  ns. 

Nothing  seems  more  settled,  as  a  question  of  national  policy,  than  the  obliteration'Of 
such  distmctions  as  exdndea  finom  the  privileges  of  dtixenship  a  large  body  of  the 
people  on  account  of  color.  How  socm  the  Indian  shall  become  a  dtixen  is  a  question 
for  others  to  consider.  But  the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  Either  citigenehlp  or  oxtino- 
tion  seema  to  be  the  Indian's  destiny. 

Whati,  then,  is  our  duty  f  Clearly  to  pr^axo  them  for  an  intelligent  acceptance  of 
the  position.  We  should  be  incited  to  a  systematic  effort  for  the  education  of  the 
Indians  in  our  midst,  not  alcme  fiom  arealization  of  the  fact  thait  experience  has  dearly 
tao^ht  that  it  is  cheaper  by  far  to  toed  and  teach  than  to  fight  and  slay,  bat  from  the 
higher  motive  of  fitly  preparing  them  lor  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Individafd  igno* 
ranoe  is  a  curse.  That  of  communities  is  a  degradatioa  to  tiie  people  who  permit  its 
continuance.  We  have  fhced  that  issue  so  &r  as  the  nesro  is  concerned,  recognisiaff 
that  the  milliona  spent  onder  the  supervision  of  the  j^eedmen's  Bnreau  have  been 
weU  invested  in  preparing  the  freed  peofde  for  the  citizenship  they  now  so  honorably 
Mijoy.  The  returns  it  brings  are  alr^y  recognized  in  the  form  4)i  permanent  peace 
and  national  integrity,  as  well  as  in  moral  progress,  social  order,  and  material  ben- 
efit resulting  from  the  stability  intelligence  nves  to  general  prosperity. 

Another  problem  is  before  us  in  this  quesoon  of  Indian  eaucation,  mors  diffiouU  in 
some  respects  than  that  which  we  have  partiaUy  scdved,  which  lies  partially  in  the  chaT'^ 
acter  of  the  people  with  whom  we  most  deal,  but  far  more  in  their  isolation,  peouUnr 
situation,  and  the  system  under  which  they  now  live.  To  properly  comprehend  theso 
difficulties  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  facts  that  bear  upon  them.  In  this  ^irit  a 
careAil  summary  of  the  reports  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afbirs,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  question  of  education,  will  aid  the  formation  of  intelligent  judgment* 
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Tiie  report  for  1869  is  our  authoritj  in  ascertaining  not  only  the  wants  of  the  Indians, 
but  their  own  desires,  in  regard  to  education.  Grouping  the  various  superintendencies. 
into  geographical  dirisions  fbr  a  more  convenient  presentation  of  the  (acts,  the  first 
exanSned  will  be— 

THK  HTDIAKS  OF  THB  PACIFIC  COAST. 

In  the  Territory  of  Washington  the  Indians  number  about  32,000,  distributed  among 
more  than  twenty  tribes.  Ofthese  only  four  agencies  report  schools  as  in  operation. 
The  superintendents  uniformiy  report  steady  progress  by  the  tribes  under  the  influence 
of  these  schools,  and  the  missions  attached  therdo.  In  each  case  there  is  complaint, 
however,  that  tneir  usefulness  is  impaired  through  the  reduction  of  appropriations  for 
their  maintenance.  The  character  of  the  Indians  at  agencies  where  schools  exist  is 
declared  to  be  improving.  They  are  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  Of  the 
Indians  on  reservations  where  no  such  influences  exist,  the  reports  are  bad.  They  are 
described  as  lazy  and  debauched. 

Tlie  school  bmldinff  on  the  Chehalis  reservation  has  not  been  completed  for  want  ot 
funds.  Generally  it  is  stated  that  owiuff  tp  the  inadequate  appropriations  ''some  of 
the  schools  have  suiq[»eiided9  and  others  have  failed  to  acoompliBli  tne  good  expected  of 
them." 

Oregon  has  an  Indian  population  of  about  11,700  souls.  Of  these  all  but  about  1,900 
are  located  on  reservations  and  under  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 
There  are  six  schools  reported.  That  for  the  Umatilla  agency  as  having  **  a  measurable 
degree  of  success."  The  Warm  Spring  agency  asks  Iw  another  school,  the  children 
living  too  far  off  to  attend  the  only  one  iu  existence.  At  the  Grande  Bonde  agency 
tiiere  are  two  schools,  one  being  a  manual4abor  institution.  Only  one  was  in  opera- 
tion, however,  ''for  want  of  means  to  can  ^  on  both  successfully  at  the  same  tune." 
The  manual-labor  school  at  the  Siletz  agency  has  been  converted  into  a  day  school, 
^whiehhas  had  but  indifferent  success.^  At  the  Alsea  sub-af;ency  no  school  is  in 
existence,  while  at  that  of  Klamath  one  has  recently  been  established.  The  testimony 
is  geneiallv  in  fovor  of  the  Indians'  desire  for  education  and  of  the  rapid  improvement 
of  the  children  where  schook  are  established. 

In  California  the  Indians  are  variously  estimated  at  flrom  20,000  to  30,000  sook. 
Their  condition  appears  to  be  deplorable.  There  is  no  attempt  at  education,  except  as 
far  as  the  Catholic  mission  efforts  are  maintained.  The  Spanish  policy,  which  was  also 
that  of  Mexico,  regarded  the  Indians  as  possessing  no  usufructuary  or  other  rights.  It 
was  the  policy  of  conquest,  and  resulted  first  in  the  enslavement  and  then  in  the  merging 
of  the  races.  Treaties  were,  however,  made  with  these  Indians  by  United  States  oom- 
missioners,  which  were  r^ected  by  tne  Senate  on  the  grounds  above  stated.  Reserva- 
tions have,  however,  been  selected  and  most  of  the  tribes  gathered  thereon.  The  otter 
iMM^lect  of  all  school  £EM2ilities  is  disgracefuL 

Nevada  reports  about  14,000  Indiims,  who  are  generally  peaceable.  Nothing  in  said  as 
to  ediUAtion  among  them.   Congress  has  made  appropriations  for  schools  and  teachers. 

ABIZONA  JlSD  STEW  MEXICO  INDIANS. 

Within  these  Territories  the  tribes  most  difficult  to  civilize  or  even  to  keep  peaceable 
are  to  be  found.  The  Apaches  are  worse  than  Idimaelites:  their  hand  is  against  every 
man,  but  they  fkil  to  have  the  redeeming  virtue  of  hospitality,  which  is  a  cnaracteristio 
of  their'Bedouin  prototype.  Yet  even  the  Apaches  are  not  entirely  given  up  by  some 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  them  dos^y.  It  is  estamated  that  in  Ariaona 
there  is  an  Indian  population  of  about  25,000 :  of  these,  Colonel  Jones,  United  States 
Army,  considers  16,000  to  be  peaceable.  Hon.  Vincent  Collyer,  Secretary  of  the  Indian 
Peace  Commission,  visited  this  Territory  as  weU  as  that  of  New  Mexico,  and  tcom  his 
report  the  following  facts  are  flpsthered : 

llie  Moquis  number  about  4^00.  They  live  in  villages,  cultivate  the  soU,  raise  sheep, 
show  evidence  of  civilization,  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Aztec  race,  and  are 
anxious  for  the  establishment  of  scnools  in  their  midst.  They  live  in  towns.  The 
Yumas,  Chemehuevis,  New  River,  Cocopas,  Mohaves,  Pimos,  Marioopas,  and  Papagos, 
are  all  peaceable  tribes,  generallv  devoted  to  agriculture  luid  stock  nUsing.  Like  the 
Moquis,  the  principal  tribes,  as  the  Pimos,  desire  the  establishment  of  schools  and  also 
to  be  taught  the  mechanical  and  industrial  arts.  Some  of  the  Apache  bimds  are  desirous 
of  peace,  while  with  others  war  will  continue,  in  all  probability,  until  thev  are  exter- 
minated. The  most  valuable  fiftct  with  regard  to  Arizona  is  the  existence  of  the  Moquis 
and  Pimo  tribes,  with  several  smaller  ones  of  similar  character,  to  whose  facility  for 
acquiring  a  better  civilization  and  general  intelligence  every  one  bears  ready  witness. 
The  shameful  neglect  as  to  education  which  has  hitherto  characterized  our  conduct 
toward  their  faretiiren,  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  adjacent  Territory,  should  not  be 
repeated  here. 

The  New  Mexico  Indians  are  estimated  by  the  superintendent  to  number  19,000.  Of 
these  7,000  are  Pueblos.  The  remainder  are  Apaches,  Utes,  and  Kavi^oes.  The  educa- 
tional oondition  of  the  Indians  is  on  the  same  footing  as  the  whites.    It  is  summed  up 
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in  a  few  worcU^thece  is  not  a  pablio  school  in  the  Territory ;  whilQ,  aocordiiiir  to  the 
census  of  I860,  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  (exdading  Indians,  village  or 
tribal)  were  wnoUy  illiterate.  There  are  some  private  schools  and  three  or  fonr  free 
schools,  nnder  the  Sisters  of  Charity :  but  not  one  supported  by  taxation  or  organized 
under  law.  The  condition  of  the  Pneolos  in  this  req»ect  is  worse  than  when  our  Army 
occupied  the  Territory,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Under  a  ^stem  established  three 
centuries  since,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Firih,  these  Indians  were  gathered  into 
Tillages  and  taught  the  arts  of  industry  and  civilization.  Thejr  were  instructed  by  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and  many  of  the  adults  at  the  time  of  annexation  were  able  to  read  in 
Spanish.  This  is  not  true  of  the  children  and  those  now  growing  up.  It  ia  eleven  years 
since  (1860)  any  educational  appropriation  was  made  for  their  Wiefit. 

Lieutenant  £.  Pord,  United  States  Army,  till  recently  acting  m  their  agent,  recom- 
mends in  his  last  report  to  the  saperintendent,  that  a  suitable  and  commodious  build- 
inff  be  provided  with  garden  land  attached  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  manual 
labor  school.  He  proposes  to  select  boys  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  oc  age.  The 
children  so  chosen  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  considered  wards  of  the  Government,  then 
*'  £od,  clothed^  boarded,  and  educated  at  public  expense,  for  the  space  of  at  least  three 
yean,  when  the^  should  be  returned  to  their  respective  pueblos.  Each  ;f  ear  a  similar 
number  should  be  selected  in  like  manner  from  each  pueolo,  and  placed  in  thetschool, 
so  that  there  would  each  year  be  two  boys  returned  to  every  pueblo  with  a  good  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  English  and  Spanish.  #  «  • 

'<  In  connection  with  ^he  school  there  should  be  established  a  blacksnitlk  and  wheel- 
wright shop,  each  under  the  control  of  a  competent  workman,  under  the  direction  of 
the  agent.  One  or  more  boys,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  shouM  be  seleeted  as  ap- 
prentices in  each  shop  each  year,  and  the  term  <»  apprenticeship  should  last  two  years. 
After  the  boys  have  served  their  apprenticeship  at  the  agency  shops,  they  should  be 
established  each  in  his  respective  XHieblo,  with  tne  necessary  tools  and  materials  with 
whidi  to  commence  life  on  hia  own  account.  *  *  *  It  will  be  seen  t^t  in  a  few 
years  each  pueblo  would  be  furnished  with  a  competoit  l^acksmith  and  wheelwright, 
each  self-supporting,  who  would  do  the  work  of  their  respective  pueblos,  and  who 
would  instruct  apprentices,  so  that  the  shops  at  the  agency  could  then  be  dispensed 
with. 

''The  expense  of  carrying  this  design,  or  one  similar,  into  execution  would  be  but 
trifling  in  comparison  to  the  benefit  uie  Indians  would  derive  from  it.  The  cost  of 
feeding  the  Nav%|oes  alone  foit  one  month  would  be  mcnre  than  ample  to  erect  the  build- 
ings and  pay  the  neeessarv  salaries  for  one  year,  while  the  current  expenses  of  the 
school  ana  workshops  would  be  very  small." 

Agent  Dennison,  sjpeaking  of  the  Utes  and  Apaches  over  w^em  he  had  control,  de- 
clares it  quite  practicable  to  diffuse  "  among  them  the  knowledge  of  affdcultnral  and 
other  industrial  pursuits."  Agent  Labod6  states  that  the  Apaches  under  his  charge, 
when  (m  the  reservation,  showed  a  *'deMre  to  have  schools  and  missionaries.''  Iden- 
t^iant  Cooper,  agent  for  Pueblo  Indiras;  says  that  out  of  7,000  "not  more  than  one 
dozen  can  read  or  write."  He  asks  the  appropriation  of  |10,000  fer  school  purposes, 
and  says  that  the  Pueblos  **  are  very  anxious  for  schools."  Lieutenant  Ford  says  that 
*' they  absolutely  crave  education."  The  Indians  of  New  Mexico  demand  immediate 
care  m  this  particular. 

IXDIA:(S  of  the  mountain  TERIUT0RI£S. 

Superintendent  Hunt,  writes  of  the  Utes  in  Colorado,  that  no  schools  havebeeh  estab- 
lished among  them.  Lieutenant  Speer,  agent  for  Uncom]^arge  Utes.  says  th^t  "many 
of  the  chiefs  have  expressed  a  willingness  for  their  children  to  oe  taught  in  the 
schools,"  and  he  (the  a^nt)  believes  the  establishment  of  a  school  would  be  of  great 
service.  Governor  McCook,  reporting  a  visit  to  certain  bands  of  the  Utes,  says  "that 
the  chiefe  all  promised  to  send  their  children  to  school."  From  the  Teiritory  of  Wy- 
oming no  word  comes  of  schools.  The  Indians  are  charged  with  being  disorderly  and 
treacherous.  In  Idaho,  the  most  advanced  tribe  is  the  Nez  Pere6s.  Their  agent  says 
that  the  "  school  progressed  finely,"  "  the  children  improved  mere  rapidly  than  was 
expected."  Some  came  fifty  miles  to  school.  Small-pox  brei^dng  out,  it  was  closed 
until  April  1869,  when  it  was  resumed  with  more  8ch<^ars  than  oefere.  The  school 
superintendent  says :  "  The  Indians  seemed  very  much  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing a  school."  Of  the  Bannacks,  l^oshones,  and  Boise  Indians,  their  agent  eayst 
"  There  is  quite  a  desire  among  them  to  cultivate  the  soil.  *  *  They  also  manifest  a 
great  interest  in  having  their  children  sent  te  school  and  educated.  Ko  sdiools  have 
as  yet  (1869)  been  estal^ished." 

In  Montana,  the  superintendent,  General  Sully,  whose  experience  of  Indians  is  almost 
unequalled,  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  those  under  his  charge.  ^  The  agent 
of  the  Flatheads  declares,  that  to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  and  the 
education  they  have  imparted,  is  to  be  attributed  the  peaceful  condition  of  the  tribe. 
The  prosperity  of  the  school  is  chiefly  owing  to  their  care.  Midor  Galbraith,  United 
States  Army,  who  was  in  charge  lost  year,  recommends  the  establishment  of  an  ngri- 
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cnltoittl  school.  He  sajs  tbe  one  now  in  operation  had  ^been  as  froitftil  in  its  snc- 
0668  as  could  bo  teaeonably  oxpected^  consiaeriBg' the  little  assistance  it  has  received 
from  the  Goveinment."  Amonff  the  Utah  Indians,  19,000  in  number,  it  is  reported  **  no 
Bohoob  have  ever  been  established."    The  tale  is  brief  and  sad. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  within  the  four  Territories  named,  having  an  Indian  popu- 
lation of  over  55,000,  there  are  but  two  sdiools  reported,  only  one  of  which  is  in  opera> 
tion,  with  about  35  scholars. 

INDIANS  OF  DAKOTA. 

In  this  Territory  some  of  the  most  important  results  are  bein^  worked  out.  It  is  the 
chief  home  of  the  warlike  Sioux  bands,  the  most  powerful  Indian  nation  now  in  exist- 
enoe»  Thwoare  nearly  or  ^uite  35,000  Indians  within  its  borders.  Oovemor  Bar- 
bankf  a  report  gives  a  mr  insight  into  both  educational  and  general  w<»k.  The  fmner, 
under  date  of  October  1, 1S69,  was  thus  summed  up :  **  There  is  not  a  school  in  opera- 
tion." The  Ponoa  school  had  been  discontinued  m>m  bad  management  and  want  of 
sufficient  appropiiations.  No  school  yet  started  among  the  Yanotens,  nor  at  the  Crow, 
Cheyenne,  Grand  Blver,  and  Upper  agencies^  These  Indiana  are  onzions  to  improve 
and  adont  the  habits  gf  the  white  man  f  so  says  the  goremor.  Captiun  CMflbrd,  at  Fort 
Berthola,  says  the  Adokarees  and  Mandan  ladians  '^  want  schools."  Captain  Poole, 
at  Whetstone  agency,  thinks  that  the  erection  of  a  8cho<d-house  and  the  eetabliabment 
of  a  school  ''would  do  much  toward  elevating  the  morals  of  the  people^  and  oonee- 
quently  oondnoe  to  peace  and  quiet."    Agent  Daniels  says  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux,  that 

*<  Our  hope  for  pennanent  improvement  among  these  Indiana  must  come  from  the 
rising  generation,  as  they  are  willing  and  desirous  of  learning  to  work«  They  should 
be  tiHight  MpiQultaxaL  oi^d  mechanical  pursuits,  as  well  as  to  read  and  write." 

Bishi^  V/iappla,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  writes  of  a  visit  to  the  Sioux, 
of  the  ^sseton  and  Wahpeton  bauds,  that  they  ''received  me  with  great  demonstra- 
tioQS  of  gratitude,  and  manifested  a  sincere  desire  to  be  guided  by  my  advice.  At  my 
first  council  a  Chriatian  man  said  to  me, '  For  seven  years  I  have  prayed  to  the  Qremt 
Spirit  that  ho  would  save  us  from  death.  The  skv  seemed  as  if  it  was  iron,  and  I  was 
a&aid  he  would  not  hear.  I  look  in  your  face  and  see  we  are  saved.'  I  explained  to 
all  the  Indians  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change  in  their  mode  of  life ;  that  it  was 
the  determiBati<m  of  their  Great  Father  and  tb»  oounoil  at'  Washington  that  all  In- 
dians whom  thev  aided  must  live  as  white  men,  bv  the^ulti  vation  of  the  soiL  In  nearly 
everj  instance  the  Indiana  consented  to  have  their  hair  cut  and  at  <mce  adopt  the  habits 
of  civilization.  A  system  of  labor  was  introduced  which  required  that  all  who  were 
able  to  work  should  do  so,  and  be  paid  for  the  same  out  of  the  goods  and  proviskMis 
purchased  for  them.    The  results  ikve  far  exceeded  my  wumest  expectations." 

William  Welsh,  esq.,  of  the  Indian  Peace  Comnussion,  strengthens  the  testhnony  tji 
the  good  bishop  as  to  the  teachability  of  the  Sioux,  in  the  very  Interesting  aoooonts  h« 
has  published  of  visits  to  the  Brul^^  Yancton,  and  Santee  Sioux,  as  well  as  to  the  Pen- 
cas  and  Winnesa  Chiiipewaa.  In  his  visit  to  the  Yanctons  he  found  them  anxious  fw 
schools.  The  head  diie^  in  responding  to  Mr.  Welsh's  talk,  said,  "  They  all  agreed  most 
«ordiallyin  an  earnest  desire  *  *  to  have  schools,  and  also  religious  instructors."  He 
pertinently  added  that  "  it  would  be  wiser  to  send  teachers  than  to  censure  men  for  fol- 
lowing the  customs  of  their  fathers."  The  Brul^,  Sioux,  and  tbe  Poncas  plead  earn- 
estly mr  instruction ;  the  latter  especially,  apparently  desiring  the  establishment  of  a 
school  more,  even,  tnan  food,  though  almost  m  a  starving  condition.  Mr.  Welsh  asks 
the  aid  of  this  Bureau  in  cooperating  with  Indian  agents  and  their  helpers.  especiiUly 
as  to  the  preparation  of  works  of  instruction.  &c.  The  same  request  comes  from  others. 
There  ore  no  means  at  this  Bureau's  disposal  for  such  work. 

INDIANS  IN  NEBRASKA  AND  KANSAS. 

The  condition  of  afiairs  among  the  Nebraska  Indians  is  better  than  the  average  with 
regard  to  educational  progress.  The  superintendent  and  most  of  the  agents  within 
this  State  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  They  have  the  advantage,  in  enter- 
ing upon  their  work,  of  settled  convictions,  distinct  purposes,  and  definite  modes  of 
accomplishing  them.  There  are  several  important  experiments  now  being  pushed  with 
zeal  and  goooTresults*  Superintendent  Janney  argues  stroufldy  for  systematic  effort  at 
education.  He  is  earnest  that  well-conducted  schools  should  be  maintained  among  the 
Indians. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  testimony  offered  on  this  subject  of  Indian  education 
and  consequent  civilisation  is  seen  in  the  progress  of  the  Santee  Sioux  under  the  charge 
of  the  Bev.  S.  D.  Hinman,  a  devoted  priest  of  the  Protestant  Episcopfd  Church,  who  is 
truly  leading  this  band  icom  savage  pursuits  into  ]»eacefid  habits  and  religious  lives.  Mr. 
Welsh,  in  his  report  of  a  more  recent  visit  to  their  mission,  gives  an  animated  account 
of  the  progress  made.  Their  agent  says  that  they,  "  as  a  general  thing,  are  industrious 
and  sobw  P^£^®»  easily  managed,  very  sensitive  to  reproof,  and  thankful  for  com- 
mendation." The  Santee  Sioux  "  occupy  the  door  to  the  upper  country,"  and  the  San- 
tees,  if  properiy  encouraged,  "may  be  made  the  teachers  of  the  whole  Dakota  nation." 
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Tlie  Omahaa  have  a  missibn  sebool,  bat  ther  desire  otiior  arranffttineiits  mftde  with 
the  funds.  Day  schools,  conveniently  located,  are  asked  for.  Tpe  Pawnee  mannal- 
iabor  school  is  spoken  of  as  beinff  rerybeneficiaL  to  that  tribe.  The  iMmdnet  of  tiiose 
educated  in  it  has  made  a  favorable  change  in  the  minds  of  the  headmen^  TheOttoes 
aad  Missonrias  were  without  schools ;  they  are  regarded  as  oapabte  of  ^'  being  readilv 
improved  in  their  physical  and  moral  condition."  The^  Sacs  andfVoes  have  no  sebool. 
They  ta^  reported  as  dissolute  and  idle,  while  the  lowas,  under  the  same  agent,  with 
a  goed  school  in  operation^  are  reported  as  improving  steadily. 

The  Indian  tribes  in^Eostem  Kansas  have  had,  as  a  rule,  some  sort  of  educational  fa- 
eilities.  Where  these  have  been  jieraistently  maintained  the  Indian^s  condition  is  good ; 
where  intermittent,  or  wholly  neglected,  the  revecee  is  true.  Among  the  Kickapoos 
only  twelve  out  of  sixty-four  of  soitable  aae  are  attending  school.  Tney  now  e:<pre6S 
desire  for  more  schools  and  teachers.  The  Pottawatomies  ace  better  oS  in  this  respect. 
A  Catholic  mission  has  long  been  maintained  among  them,  and  in  1669, 225  children 
"were  attending  schooL  'mere  is  a  band,  however,  who  piBisistently  decline  to  send 
their  children.  Becently  they  agreed  to  oodperate  in  the  organization  of  schools  among 
themselves.  There  is  the  widest  difference  oetween  their  condition  and  that  of  tiio 
'fuming  Pottawatomies,  several  hundred  of  whomhave  taken  their  lands  in  severalty  and 
become  citiasens.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  ei  the  Missisnp^  hove,  owing  to  divided  eomi- 
cils,  not  made  as  much  educational  progress  as  they  mi^t  have  done*  The  Monsees 
iuiB  Christian  IndtanB|^  cnltivatinfl  enuul  fisrms,  and  eduoating  their  children.  The 
Shawnees,  now  removmg  to  the  Sidian  Territory,  have  had  schoola  for  years  past, 
4Uid  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  prosperous  and  progressive.  The  Kaw,  or  Kansas  Indians, 
give  enoouraffemrait  to  the  idea  of  a  mission  school,  and  show  more  than  nsnal  willing- 
ness to  benefit  by  such  efforts.  Most  of  the  other  teibee  in  this  supetintendenOT'  have 
removed  to  the  Indian  Territory,  or  ace  now  doing  so.  The  ^'Pli^  Indians,^  Chey- 
ennes,  Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  &c,  who  have  kept  a  portion  of  this  fbonti«r  in  alarm,  are 
now  gathered  on  reservations  in  the  westecn  part  of  that  Territory,  niider  militacr  con- 
trol, and  subjeet  to  influences  of  an  important  chaoaoter.  (kineral  Haaen,  United 
States  Army,  m  aletter  to  this  Bureau,  adu  if  there  are  any  funds  at  its  disposal  which 
€onld  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  education  among  these  tribes,  now  first  placed  <m 
reservations.  He  says  the  whole  sidiool  scheme  is  very  baokwaxd  in  the  Indian  Terzi- 
inry.  The  agent  in  charge  declares  these  Indians  anziooa  to  improve.  The  Wichitas 
m*y  be  made  an  ^'entecpnsing  and  self-sustaining  people."  The  agent  sa^  .''several 
of  the  chiefs  are  desirous  of  having  a  school  for  tMir  children,  and  some  have  expressed 
41  wish  to  have  some  white  women  amonff  them  to  teach  their  squaws  the  arts  of 'civ- 
iliaed  hU,."    General  Hacen,  in  dosiiig  his  report,  says  t 

"  Ko  more  theories  or  experiments  are  needed,  but  an  honest  administration  of  the 
benefits  granted  bv  Conjneas,  and  honest  industry  in  fanning  and  teaching,  with  the 
wholescmie  example  of  Christian  morality  on  the  xeservotisiis,  and  the  most  abaidnte 
^coercion  outside  of  them." 

TKE  nCDIAK  TEBBnOBr. 

Such  mention  of  the  nomadic  tribes  now  located  within  this  section  as  is  deemed 
necessary  was  made  in  the  remarks  on  Kansas,  for  the  purpose  of  regarding  the  civil- 
i2ed  Indians  by  themselves. 

Ibere  are  Ave  nations,  all  of  them  formerly  residents  of  the  Southern  States.  They 
represent  the  moat  powerful  tribes  of  their  race  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  except- 
ing the  Dakotas.  Having  had  for  two  generations  and  more  the  advantages  of  an  or- 
-dered  form  of  government  with  elective  officers  and  written  constitutions  and  laws, 
their  condition,  educationally,  becomes  a  matter  of  grave  importance.  Unfortunately 
there  has  intervened  the  terrible  curse  of  civil  war,  which  almost  destroyed  their  cor- 
porate existence ;  yet  the  activity  displayed  by  each  of  the  five  nations  since  the  war 
closed,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  genuine  growth  that  had  been  attained. 

The  Cherokees  number,  according  to  census  of  1868-^69, 14.000  persons j  the  Creeks, 
12,3d4;  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  17,000  (the  latter  bemg  about  4,500;)  and  the 
Seminoles  2,136;  in  all  45,430.  This  includes  several  thousand  colored  persons,  now 
by  treaty  citizens  of  the  various  nations.  Each  nation  provides  by  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  district  schools,  as  well  as  others  of  a  higher  character.  The  several  con- 
stitutions have  declarations  similar  to  the  foUowipg :  *^  Beligion^  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge bein^  necessarv  to  good  government,  the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged  in 
this  nation.''  ^ 

There  is  a  superintendent  of  schools  elected  or  apx>ointed  in  each  nation,  which  is 
divided  into  districts,  having  school  boards  in  charge  of  the  bnildings  and  schools 
thereof.  This  is  the  general  organization.  Only  partial  returns  are  accessible.  From 
them  it  appears  that  in  March  1869,  there  were  among  the  Cherokees  32  schools  in 
operation  within  nine  districts.  The  condition  of  the  buudings  in  five  was  reported  as 
good.  Thirty-two  teachers  were  employed,  at  an  average  salary  of  #40  per  month,  ex- 
cept in  one  instance.  The  total  monthly  payments  for  teachers  at  that  date  was  (1,280. 
Taking  ten  months  as  the  school  year,  the  cost  of  teachers  alone  would  bo  (12,800. 
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There  were  fonaerly  two  or  three  excellent  high  schools  in  operAtioily  and  at  least  ono 
female  academy  of.  superior  character.  Hiese  were  all  stopped  by  the  war,  and  hare 
not  as  yet  been  set  in  <^peration  again.  8.  8.  8tephensy  Cherokee  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  in  his  report^  says: 

''The  pro9:rees  of  onr  common  schools  during  tiae  past  year  has  been  sreat ;  our  peo- 
ple are  manifesting  the  interest  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands.  It  is 
manifest  to  all  thinking  persona  that  we  are  trying  to  keep  pace  with  oar  eyer-advanc- 
ing  age ;  the  hatred  of  men  is  every  day  lessened  by  the  gradual  improyement  of  our 
people ;  let  us  have  our  high  schools  put  into  operation.  I  trust  that  when  you  xire 
ci^&d  upon  to  act  on  this  question  we  shall  all  take  lofty  g[round  and  cast  our  Totea 
that  the  olessings  of  education  shall  be  conferred  on  every  child  of  the  nation." 

The  average  attendance  was  886,  while  the  number  enrolled  was  1,614.  Fourteen 
more  schools  were  provided  for  by  the  last  legislative  council,  and  are  probably  in  ope- 
ration at  this  time.  The  teachers  are  nearly  all  Cheiokees,  tne  females  being  chiefly 
graduates  of  their  national  academy.  The  Cherokees  have  large  educationiu  and  or- 
phan trust  fonds  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government,  the  annual  interest  on  which 
&  oyer  $19,000. 

The  diaractor  of  the  Choctaw  organieation  is  similar  to  that  among  the  Cherokees. 
The  superintendent  reports,  under  di^  of  September  1869,  the  **  total  number  of  schools 
in  the  three  districts,  69;  total  number  of  scholars,  1,847;  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended in  the  three  districts  f6r  schools  fbom  September  1, 1868,  to  March  31, 1869, 
$1^,369  04.''    He  also  reports  that-- 

'*  Twenty  Choctaw  children  are  educated  in  the  different  States  under  the  forty 
youths'  funds  treaty  stipulation— «ix  male  at  Cumbedand  Univenri^,  Lebanon.  Ten- 
nessee ;  five  male  sdboiars  att  King's  College,  Bristol,  Tennessee;  two  female  at  Martha 
Washington  College,  Abingdon^  Virginia ;  four  female  at  McMinyiviUe  College,  Tomes- 
see;  one  innale  at  Paris,  Texas;  one  inale  at  Kentucky.  One  has  returned  home. 
Seyiitt  thousand  doUara  have  been  deposited  in  the  hands  of  each  of  their  treasurers,  in 
advance,  from  1st  of  February  1869,  to  the  1st  of  Febmary  1870,  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  above-mentioned  twenty  scholars.  Also,  two  ^oung  men  are  educated 
in  the  States  by  spedal  acts  of  the  general  council— one  at  Bristol,  Tennessee,  at  $d30 
ammally ;  one  atJDartmou^  CoUeae,  at  |360  anauaUy." 

Two  high  boarding-schools  have  oeen  reopened  during  the  present  year.  Superin- 
tendent Le  Flore  says  there  is  a  great  desire  among  pareata  to  educate  their  children 
in  the  States,  so  that  tiiey  can  Mim  the  English  language. 

No  general  reports  are  accessible  from  the  Creeks  and  Chickasaws.  It  is  stated  that 
among  the  former  nearly  one-half  read  their  own  language ;  many  write  it.  Thero 
arei  twenty  day  sdiools,  and  twice  as  many  are  needed.  SclMwl-books  in  the  Indian 
languages  are  very  much  desired.  There  is  an  excellent  mission  schocd  at  Tallahassee, 
carried  on  Jointly  by  the  nation  and  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  lat- 
ter paying  superintendent  and  teachers,  the  former  paying  all  other  expenses.  Super- 
intendent Worcester  writes  that  there  are  eighty  scholars,  and  says:  *'We  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the  people  send  their  childr«i  to  the 
school,  and  by  tne  evident  desire  of  the  Creek  hational  council  to  sustain  us  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  ability.'' 

The  Seminoles  had  three  schools  in  operation  during  1869,  with  140  sdiolars.  A  fourth 
school  is  now  started,  and  the  Presbyterian  Board  is  nearly  ready  to  occupy  a  new  iiii»- 
sion-houto.  The  superintendent  says:  "It  is  very  gratifying  to  witness  the  avidity 
manifested  by  both  parents  and  children  for  education  in  this  nation.  The  principal 
chief  and  other  chiefb  have  frequently  visited  the  schools  and  addressed  the  pupils, 
urging  them  in  the  most  euneet  and  anectionate  manner  to  obey  t^eir  teachers  and  im- 
prove their  present  golden  opportunities.'' 

It  is  evident  that  an  excellent  foundation  is  laid.  But  much  greater  fiMiilities  are 
needed,  as  well  as  a  better  system  and  improved  buildingB,  apparatus,  and  text-books. 
Two-thirds  of  the  school  population  are  without  any  education,  or  at  least  are  not  in 
attendance.  Leaving  out  the  additional  population  of  nomadic  Indians  west  of  the 
present  Cherokee  boundaries,  there  are  from  8,000  to  10,000  partially  civilized  people 
moving  in  from  Kansas.  A  general  system  ought  to  be  devised  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  suitable  person,  paid  by  the  govemmeirt,  and  with  the  means  of  organi- 
zing and  directing  public  schools  at  his  command. 

INDEP£NDENT  AGENCIES. 

The  principal  of  these  ore  in  charge  of  the  various  Chippewa  bonds,  located  in  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  and  numbering  about  19,000  persons.  Of  those  in 
the  firstruamed  State,  a  good  report  is  made.  The  Pembinas  are  roving,  and  generally 
beyond  the  line  of  settlement.  The  Bed  Lake  band  are  reported  as  ^  a  sober,  indus- 
trious, uid  well-behaved  tribe."  They  have  made  earnest  and  repeated  requests  for  a. 
school.  The  Mississippi  Chippewas  have  no  school,  though  an  effort  is  making  to  es- 
tablish one.  There  is  a  school  for  the  Pillagers,  a  tribe  to  whom  a  bad  character  as- 
well  as  bod  name  is  given,  conducted  on  the  manual-labor  plan. 
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An  excellent  general  character  is  given  the  Lake  Superior  Chippewas,  though  little 
is  said  as  to  school  mati^ers.  The  aj^ents  say  of  them :  ''  That  these  Indians  are  sus- 
ceptible of  improvemenc  and  civilization  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  to  redaim  and 


improvement."    They  

missionSy .  ong  located  amons  them.  In  Michigan,  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  are  gen- 
erally inclined  to  become  cinzens. 

The  Btockbrid^  and  Oneidas,  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wisconsin)  agency,  appear  to  be 
doing  TrelL    Their  agent  says : 

''  The  Stockbridges  are  generally  well  educated ;  most  of  them  speak,  read,  and  write 
OUT  lanjpiagey  and  are  capable,  under  proper  guardianship,  of  becoming  an  intelligent, 
enterprising^  and  prosperous  people. 

^  liie  Oneidas  are  steadily  advancing  in  the  acquisition  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  civilized  communities.  It  is  believed  that  the  t>est  interests  of  the  Oneidas  will  be 
promoted  by  allotting  farms  to  such  as  desire  them,  and  creating  with  the  avails  of 
their  surplus  lands  a  i)eiananent  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  among  them.'' 

They  luive  schools  near  Kesheaa  and  at  Oneida,  with  an  average  attendMice  of  851 
scholars. 

The  ''New  Tork  Indians"  number  m  all  4,991,  of  whom  9,427  are  childien.  Thescho<ds 
are  under  the  State  laws.  There  are  in  all  twenty-two  district  schools,  which  ai^ 
reported  as  very  well  attended.  .  On  the  Tonawanda  reservation  buildings  for  a  manual- 
labor  school  are  in  process  of  construction.  The  State  lejgislature  provides  for  one-half 
the  needed  amount,  and  the  Indians  find  the  balance,  andeighty  acres  of  land  for  farm 
pur^KMcs.  The  attendance  at  the  schools  is  larger  and  more  regular,  and  the  tribes 
are  imjproying  socially^  morally,  and  financially.  These  Indians  are  reported  to  be 
increasing  in  number,  which  was  the  case  also  with  the  nations  within  the  Indian 
Territory,  before  the  rebellion. 

There  are  several  small  buids  of  vagrant  Indians  scattered  through  various  States, 
and  nothing  is  said  about  or  done  for  uiem  in  the  matter  of  education. 

THB  JSDIAXB  tSf  ALASKA  AND  TH&  ALEXTTIAS  VBLASDB, 

The  newly-acquired  northwest  Territory  eoptainw,  it  ia  estimated,  an  Indian  popula- 
tion of  at  least  70,000  souls.  They  present  characteristies  Offering  widely  firom  those 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  observe.  With  the  exoeptiim  of  the  llsquimanx  they  are 
represented  as  active  and  intelligent.  According  to  a  report  made  to  the  War  D^art* 
ment  by  M%jor  General  HaUeck  the^  may  be  classified  under  four  general  divimons, 
and  again  subdivided  in  eighteen  tnbes  and  bands. 

Hon.  Vincent  Colyer,  of  the  Indian  peaoe  commission,  who  visited  the  Territory, 
ffivea  interesting  facts  bearing  on  the  present  conditiim  of  these  tribes,  the  ezisting^ 
fociUties  ibr  education  and  the  progress  already  made.  At  the  first  village  he  reached 
^be  housea  were  arranged  interiorly  like  shiprs  cabins,  and  had  do<»s  and  windows^ 
with  j(las8  sashes.  He  found  them  quick  in  imiti^on,  even  to  the  extent  of  skilUhl 
drawing.  Some  of  the  young  men  were  good  mechanics.  The  Koloshan  division, 
living  in  Southeast  Alaska,  are  quick,  shrewd,  and  willing  to  learn.  Surgeon  Bailey, 
United  States  Army,  medical  diiector,  says  of  the  Indians  about  Sitka,  t&t  they  are 
*'a  civil  and  well-behaved  people.  They  do  not  want  bayonets  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection, but  they  do  need  nonest,  faithful,  and  Christian  workers  among  them,  who 
will  care  for  them,  teach  and  instract  them  in  the  useful  arts,  and  that  they  are  respon- 
sible beings.''  Mr.  Colyer  called  a  meeting  of  the  chie&  to  ascertain  if  they  cared  for 
schools,  dec  To  all  snch  propositions  they  gladly  assented,  promising  to  secure  the 
children's  attendance,  and  also  that  of  the  unemnloyed  people  at  the  schools.  Among 
the  islanders,  Mr.  Colyer  found  a  considerable  acgree  of  intelligence.  In  one  (Ouka-. 
mack)  he  found  over  a  hundred  able  to  read  in  the  Russian  language,  A  priest  of  the 
Greek  Church  lives  among  them.  At  another  island  ^le  natives  were  erectins  a  new 
church,  the  cost  of  which  they  defrayed  themselves.  The  Alentes  are  nominal^  mem- 
bers of  the  Ruaso-Greek  Church.  A  few  can  read  and  write.  The  few  schools  on  these 
islands  are  hardly  worthy  the  name.  Various  witnesses  are  cited  b^  Mr.  Colyer,  who 
all  testify  to  the  Indians'  capacity  for  improvement.  The  interior  tnbes  are  said  to  be 
a  peaceable  race.  The  Aleutians,  he  says,  ''  are  a  verv  quiet  race,  and  nearly  all 
Christians,''  (Greek  Church.)  Mr.JDodge,  ex-mayor  of  Sitka,  says  of  the  Alaska  In- 
dians, that "  they  are  of  a  very  superior  intelligence."  The  Sitka  post  trader  soys  they 
''are  industrious  and  ingenious.''   He  urges  industrial  mission  schools. 

It  is  suggested  that  their  tribal  life  should  be  utilized  as  local  municipal  germs.  We 
should  provide  a  good  system  of  schools  and  instructors  in  the  useful  arts;  give 
magisterial  powers  to  the  heads  of  missions  and  to  the  principal  teachers  j  enoourago 
the  chiefs  in  the  habit  of  regarding  themselves  as  civil  officers  charged  with  preserv- 
ing the  law.  An  experiment  of  this  character  in  British  Columbia  has  worked  well. 
There  can  be  no  escape  from  the  duty  devolving  upon  the  General  Government  in  this- 
matter.  The  facts  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  hope  that  the  pressing  necessity  for 
comprehensive  action  will  be  at  once  recognized.  ^^  . 
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346  ANNUAL  BEPORT  OF  THE 

INDIANS  IX  BBmSH  KORTH  AMERICA. 

At  the  laat  eesaion  of  the  present  Congress^  F.  K.  Blake,  esq.,  United  States  coni»al 
at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  BrltiBh  North  America,  made,  through  the  State  Department,  an 
interesting  and  valuable  report  as  to  the  "  management  of  Indians  in  BriUsh  America.** 
from  which  the  following  extracts  aod  information  relative  to  schools  and  education 
are  given : 

"  In  each  Indian  settlement  of  importance,  there  is,  at  least,  one  school.  Altogether, 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  Dominion,  these  schools  are  not  less  than  fifty-t&eo  in 
number.  The  teachers  api»ear  to  be  selected  with  due  regard  to  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  tribe,  and  to  other  ciroumstances.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  are  conspicuous  in 
promoting  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  Indians,  but  in  addition  to  this  de- 
nomination  and  the  New  England  Society  already  mentioned,  the  Seminary  of  Montreal, 
the  Church  of  Eni^imdy  the  Congr^ational  Society,  and  the  Colonial  Church  Society 
also  contribute,  and  yet  aid  is  far  more  frequently  given  from  the  funds  of  the  Indians 
themselves  than  from  any  other  single  source.  It  is  always  furnished  when  other 
meana  are  inadequate.  In  such  cases  the  payments  are  made  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
band  at  quarterly  periods,  by  checks  from  tne  office  of  the  Indian  brandi.  Occasion- 
ally the  salaries  of  the  clergymen  are  supplied  from  the  same  sources.  It  is  also  uaual 
in  some  of  the  bnads,  when  assembled  m  oouncil,  to  vote  provisions  for  widows,  the 
aged  or  infirm,  and  other  persons  in  indigent  circumstances. 

•  •••••• 

''  The  desire  of  the  Indians  for  schools  is  one  of  the  most  significant  indications  of  the 
progress  ^  toward  improvement,  which,  however  slow,  does  certainly  exist.  Those 
who  are  best  informed  in  regard  to  them  agree  in  saying  they  so  fieff  appreciate  the 
blessings  of  civilization  that  even  such  of  them  as  prSsr  for  themser^  the  wild 
freedom  of  a  savage  life  are  anxious  that  their  children  should  be  educated  like 
those  of  the  white  man.  The  young  people  entertain  more  decidedly  than  their 
seniors  a  proper  sense  of  the  benefits  of^education  |  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
tbat  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  method  of  assimilation  to  the  ways  of  civilized 
man,  the  Indians  who  have  adopted  Christianity  are,  as  might  well  be  expected,  far 
more  progressive,  and  cling  less  to  the  ways  hajided  down  to  them  from  their  fore- 
fathers, than  those  who  yet  adhere  to  paganism." 

According  to  the  tables  annexed  to  tne  report,  theie  are  in  the  foar  provinces  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Sootia,  and  New  Bmnswiok,  aa  Indian  population,  under  the 
control  of  the  Dominion  Qovemment,  of  83,192  persons.'  These  figures  are  faaaed  on 
census  returns  made  in  1867  and  1868.  An  inocease  of  COT  persons  for  the  last  year  is 
shown.  The  school  returns  for  45  schools  show  an  attendance  of  2,626  boys  and  ffirls. 
One  school  is  set  down  as  an  industrial  sehooL  Seventeen  schools  are  sustained  out 
of  the  frmds  of  the  bands,  seven  in  part  thnefinm ;  while  the  balance  are  supported  by 
religions  organizations,  or  tiiefamous  ^^NewEng^aadSoeiety/'wellknown  to  all  students 
of  colonial  annals.  It  still  mMutains  ten  schools,  eight  of  them  among  the  **  Six  Na« 
tions^-^escendants  of  those  who  fbllowed  Capt.  Brandt  from  New  York  to  Canada,  after 
the  Revolution.  The  funds  referred  to  as  used  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  is 
obtained  from  the  proceeds  of  land  sales;  a  matter  which  is  kept  strictly  within  the 
hands  of  their  Indian  Bureau.  So  also  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  tamber, 
cut  from  the  general  reservation.  Out  of  the  interest  derived  from  these  frinds  are 
the  appropriaSons  made.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  Indians  are  doing  better,  mor- 
ally and  intellectually,  hi  tiie  Briti^  colonies  than  among  us. 

Mr.  Blake  describes  the  industrial  school  at  Brantford,  chief  town  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions. At  the  time  of  his  visit  80  children  were  in  attendMOce.  The  school  has 
substantial  buildings  and  a  fertile  farm  of  200  acres.  A  plain  English  education  is  the 
aim  sought  by  the  teachers.  The  children  are  also  fed  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of 
the  "  New  England  Society,"  which  has  this  school  in  diarge.  Provision  is  made  for 
sending  those  who  show  proficiency  and  ability  to  higher  schools.  A  striking  feature 
is  the  care  taken  to  instruct  in  practical  agriculture.  The  Indians  prefer  £uining  to 
mechanical  pursuits,  not  from  inaptitude  to  the  latter,  but  from  the  comparative  in* 
dependence  of  the  former.  The  boys  work  at  stated  tasks  in  the  fields  and  bams,  un- 
der direction  of  the  farmeiv  and  the  girls  are  instructed  in  household  duties,  and  such 
labors  as  belong  to  fhrm  hfe,  including  the  dairy,  spinning,  &c.  Since  the  pupils  have 
been  boarded,  greater  progress  has  be^  attained.  The  reason  for  the  success  achieved 
under  this  plan  is  stated  by  Mr.  Blake  to  be  the  fact  that  the  parents  usually  resided 
far  from  the  school  and  were  always  tempted  to  retain  the  children  at  home,  in  order 
to  do  something  about  the  house  or  farm.  If  such  statement  is  true  of  the  civilized 
fisomers  of  the  Ontario  *' Six  Nations,"  how  much  more  it  is  of  our  semi  or  wholly 
nomadic  tribes!  Industrial  schools  such  as  this  at  Brantford  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  any  systematic  attempt  at  educating  the  Indian  children  of  this 
republic.  Such  schools— -one  at  least  for  every  tribe  or  considerable  band — is  demanded 
as  the  controlling  unit  of  any  comprehensive  effort. 
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OSNEBAL  PBOYISIONS  FOR  I2n>IAN  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 

la  Table  A.  hereto  annexed,  will  be  found  a  oompendions  presentationi  ehowinf,  for 
the  year  ld6(M7(K  the  estimated  Indian  popolations.  the  number  of  schools,  teadiers, 
and  scholars,  so  tar  as  they  are  ascertainable,  as  well  as  the  appropriations  made  for 
cdnoational  purposes,  with  some  of  the  funds  contributed  by  religious  bodies  or  paid 
by  the  tribes  themselves  for  the  support  of  schools  and  missions  among  them.  This 
table  is  necessarily  incomplete.  Nor,  can  all  the  sums  spent  by  the  Indian  Bureau  for 
school  purposes,  be  definitely  ascertahied.  Superintenaents  and  asents  have  discre- 
tionary power.  There  are  large  appropriations  for  ten  or  twelve  tnbes  which  include 
eda<^tion  as  one  of  a  number  of  objects  for  which  the  sum  named  is  to  be  used.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  appropriated  1^  the  General  Government  was 
$2^418  90jthat  by  religious  bodies  at  116,585  56,  and  by  the  Indians  ^,022  92 ;  being 
a  total  of  $289,027  38.  The  number  of  schools  is  estimated  at  153.  teachers  194,  and 
scbcdais  at  6,904,  while  the  total  Indian  population  is  estimated  at  380,629  persons. 

Table  B,  also  annexed,  shows  the  liabilities  of  the  United  States  for  eduoationalpur- 
poses  ttnder  existing  treaties.  The  authority,  therefore,  is  the  r«[K>rt  for  1869  of^the 
Indian  Commissioner  and  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  for  1869-70.  It  appears 
then  that  the  liabilities,  exactly  stated,  (excluding  Indian  school  trust  funds,)  as  per 
existing  treaties,  amount  to  $443,400  02.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
is  addcS  for  ia^iropriatioi^  runoiuflr  indefinitely  or  at  will  of  the  Executive.  Add  to 
these  figures  the  Indian  bonds  hdd  in  trust  for  the  schools  and  orphans  of  various 
tribes,  ($1,441,420  69,)  and  we  have  a  total  liabilitrv  of  $2,104,320  71.  The  distinct 
educational  appropriatioix  on  this  total  annually  called  £br  under  treaty  amounts  to 
$135,831  56.' 

Thelxnst  fhnds  held  lor  the  purposes  embraced  in  this  pai>er  belongs  to  the  tribes 
named  and  ^,  as  set  down  to  them,  as  follows : 


Cherokees,  school  and  orphan..    382,942  89 

Delawares 11,000  00 

, 2,J000  00 


1,441,420  69 


Choctaws $390,257  80 

Creeks 200.000  00 

Seminoles « 70,000  00 

Kickapoos.^... ..;..,..«..  100,000  00 

Oaagea..^^^........ 69,120  00 

Miamies 50,000  00 

Pottowatomies « 166,100  00 

Taking  the  Indian  population,  as  stated  in  Table  A,  at  380,629,  and  estimating  the 
children  and  others  for  whom  histruction  should  be  provided,  at  one  in  three,  and  we 
have  a  school  population  of  123,543.  Estimating  at  the  rate  of  one  in  four,  and  we 
have  a  total  of  ^,132.  The  average  between  these  figures  will  be  109,437.  It  may  be 
thoofht  that  the  ratio  is  too  laige,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  thorough  system 
of  Indian  education  must  necessarily  include  younger  children  than  any  ordinary  syn- 
tem  does,  as  well  as  those  of  adult  age,  Ihe  highest  figures,  rather  than  the  lowest  will 
be  within  the  mark.  Contrast  the  necessity  with  what  is  being  done.  If  we  add,  for 
defective  information,  &4i.,  to  the  number  of  scholars  now  given,  (6,904,)  enough  to 
make  the  total  10,000,  which  is  a  liberal  estimate,  we  shaU  see  only  one  child  in  ten 
or  eleven  receiving  even  the  sim^est  rudiments  of  education. 

Appropriations  for  Indian  educational  purposes  were  first  made  In  1806.  "nie  total 
expenditure  Is  estimated  at  about  $8,000,000,  while  it  has  been  estimated  that  at  least 
$500,000,000  have  been  expended  in  Indian  wars.  It  is  estimated  that  the  educational 
expenditure  now  stands  as  one  dollar  in  ten  of  the  total  appropriations  for  the  relief  and 
ciinlization  of  the  Indians. 

REUOIOUS  SOCIETIES. 

The  Presbyterian,  next  to  the  Catholic  Church,  stands  foremost  for  its  efforts  at  civil- 
ising and  educating  the  Indian  Isibes  in  the  United  States.  According  to  tabular 
statemento,  furnish^  by  the  Rev.  John  C.  Lowrie,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  it  appears  to  have  mainttuned,  in  whole  or  part,  since  1834,  missions  to  eign- 
teen  tribas,  besides  having  the  chiuge  of.  the  New  York  Indian  Orphan  Asylum.  The 
highest  number  in  any  one  year  has  been  9 :  the  lowest  2.  Since  1837  these  missions 
have  received  material  aid  from  the  General  Government  to  ^e  extent, 

inall,of ; $429,958  27 

The  board  has  expended,  for  Indian  missions,  during  the  same  period..      390,100  80 

Makingatotal  of 820,059  07 

During  the  period  of  thirty-five  years,  over  which  the  effbrts  of  this  board  extend 
there  is  an  aggregate  report  of  7,730  scholars. 
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Statement  of  UahUiHeB  of  the  United  Staienfor  educational  purposes,  as  per  treaty  stipulations; 
vide  report  qf  Indian  affairs,  1869. 


Name  of  tribe. 


Namber 
of  aminal 
payments 
required. 


Annual  ap- 
propriation 
required. 


Total  to  be 
appropriated. 


Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches 

Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Mandans 

Assinaboines  

Blackfeety  Bloods,  andPiegans 

Calapooios,  and  other  bands  in  Willamette 

Vjuley,  Oreson 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 

Chickasaws 

Chippewas,  Fort  Boise 

Chippewas,  Lake  Superior 

Chippewas,  Mississippi 

Chippewas,  Mississippi 

Chippewas,  Pillagers,  &c 

Chippewas,  Pillagers,  &c 

Cboctaws(a) 

Confederates,  Middle  Oregon 

Creeks  (ft) 

Crows 

Crows,  River  To) 

Dwamish,  and  allies,  Washington  Territory.. 

Flatheads  and  confederates 

Gros  Ventres  (d) 

lowas 


Continuous. 


(1,000  00 


19 

20 

9 

9 

20 


Kansas  (has  trust  ftind)  . . 

Kickapoos(e) 

Klamaths  and  Modocs  (/) 

Klamaths  and  Modocs 

Klamaths  and  Modocs .... 

Makahs 

Menomonees 

Miamies,  Kansas  (g) 

Miamies.  Indiana 

Mixed  Snawnees,  Bannacks,  and  Sheep-eaters 

Molels 

KavMoes 

Nez  Perc^ 

Kez  Perc^ 

KezPerc^ 

Kisqnally,  Puyallup,  and  others 

Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 

Omahaa 

Osages 

Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  Michigan.. 

Ottoes  and  Missonrias 

Pawnees 

Poncas 

Pottawatomies 

Pottawatomies 

Pottawatomies,  Huron 

Quapaws 

Quinaielts 

Rogue  Rivers 


16 

15 

10 

9 


10 

15 

11 

4 


Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi 
Saes  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri  .. 
Seminoles 


1,000  00 


800  00 
3,000  00 
666  67 
4,000  00 
1,000  00 
3,000  00 

19,512  89 
1,000  00 

10,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,200  00 
3,000  00 
2,100  00 
1,200  00 


120  00 
5,000  00 


2,1000  00 


2,500  00 


2,500  00 


2,000  00 
3,000  00 


3,700  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 


3,456  00 


11,200  00 


5,000  00 
9,290  00 


1,006  00 
2,500  00 


a,  ft,  e,  o,  interest  on  tmst  fonda. 

e,  d,  esumate  made  for  teoohers'  ealarles,  at  11,000 1 

/  estimated  from  mixed  appropriation. 


23b 


3,500  00 
fi»r  repairs. 
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13,200  00 

12,000  00 

4,000  02 

28j^000  00 

12,000  00 


57,000  00 
24,000  00 
27,000  00 
18,900  00 
24,000  00 


23,700  00 
'22,'566'd6 


37,000  00 

45,000  00 

33,000  00 

8,000  00 


22,500  00 
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Table  B — Continued. 


Name  of  tribe. 


Nombet 
of  annual 
payments 
required. 


Annual  ap- 
propriation 
required. 


Total  to  be 
appropriated. 


Senecas 

Senecas,  New  York 

Senecaeand  Sbawnees 

8eneca8y  Mixed,  and  Sbawneee 

Quapaws,  Ottawas,  Confederated  Peorias,  and 

otners 

Sbawneee 

Shoebones,  four  bands 

Sboshones  and  Bannacks  (o) 

Six  Nations,  New  York 

Sioux,  Dakota,  (nine  bands) 

Sioux,  different  bands  (p) ^. 

S'Klallams 

Tabequache  Utes • 

Tabequache,  Maquaobe,  and  five  otber  bands 

of  Utes •* 

Uropquas  and  Calapooias 

Umpqnas,  Cow  Creek  band 1 

Walla-Walla  and  otbers 

Winnebagoes 

Woblpapee,  band  of  Snakes 

Yakamas 

Yaucton  Sioux 


13,000  00 
"3,'566'66' 


10,000  00 
2,500  00 


2,000  00 
1,500  00 


$22,500  00 
6,000  00 


2,200  00 

'3,'766*66* 


33,300  00 


135,951  56 


The  sums  marked  with  an  (*)  indicate  that 
the  appropriations  are  for  an  indefinite 
period,  or  at  will  of  Congress  or  President. 
Jlstiniating  their  average  continuance  at 
twenty  years,  and  we  have  a  total  of 

Amount  of  educational  trust  fund 


443,400  02 


220,000  00 
1,441,420  69 


Total  educational  fund. 


2,104,820  71 


o,  11,000  for  bnUdlng. 
p,  15,000  for  btdldlng. 
yoTB.~It  will  be  seen  that  42  tribes  and  bands  in  the  aboye  tables  are  without  any  {tt'oriaion  tat  school 
porpoees. 


KINDSRGART£]V    CriiTTBC:. 

In  undertaking  to  initiate  a  national  sptem  of  education,  and  especially  in  a  nation 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  ages,  embodies  in  its  constitution  provision  for  the  develop- 
ment of  will,  heart,  and  thougnt  in  every  man,  in  such  harmonious  plav  that  he  shml 
be  free  to  do  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven — which  is  at  once  our 
daily  prayer  and  the  ideal  of  human  society — we  must  not  stop  with  providing  tho 
material  conditions,  but  consider  the  quality  of  the  education  to  be  given. 

The  history  of  many  groat  nations  shows  that  there  may  be  an  education  which  par- 
alyzes and  perverts  instead  of  developing  and  perfecting  individual  and  national  life. 
It  is  not  from  want  of  a  most  careful  and  powerful  system  of  education  that  China  is 
what  she  is.  And  India,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  had  their  systems  of  educationy 
efficient  for  the  production  of  material  and  intellectual  glories,  certainly,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  involved  the  principles  of  the  decay  and  ruin  of  those  nations.  Even  iho 
education  of  Christian  Europe,  that,  with  all  its  acknowledged  defects  of  method  and 
scope,  has  made  all  the  glory  of  modem  civilization,  has  failed  to  bring  out  the  gen- 
era! results  that  are  to  l^  hoped  for,  if  wo  are  to  believe  in  the  higher  prophetic  in- 
stincts of  the  sages  and  saints  of  past  ages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  promises  of  Christ, 
who  expressly  includes  the>life.that  now  is  with  that  which  is  to  come.  At  our  own 
present  historical  crisis,  when  it  is  the  purpose  to  diffuse  throughout  the  Unit^  States 
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the  best  educational  institntioiis,  it  is  onr  duty  to  pause  and  ask  whether  all  has  been 
sained  in  educational  method  and  quality  which  it  is  desirable  to  spread  over  the 
South ;  ,whether  it  ma^  not  be  possible  to  improve  as  well  as  diffuse,  and  in  the  recon- 
structed States  to  avoid  certain  mistakes  into  which  experience  has  proved  that  the 
Northeastern  States  have  fallen.  It  is  certain  that  a  mere  sharpening  of  the  wits,  and 
opening  to  the  mind  the  boundlessness  of  human  opportunity  for  producing  material 
wealth,  are  not  the  only  denderaUL  As  education  builds  the  intellect  high  with  knowl- 
edge, it  should  sink  deep  in  the  heart  the  moral  foundations  of  character,  or  our  appa- 
rent growth  will  involve  future  national  ruin.  In  defining  education  as  only  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  is  but  an  incident  of  it,  we  have  indeed  but  followed 
the  example  set  by  the  Old  World,  and  have  hoped  that  by  offering  this  knowledge  to 
all,  instead  of  sequestrating  it  to  certain  classes,  we  have  done  all  that  is  possible. 
But  it  is  not  so.  The  tptality  of  our  education  should  rise  above,  or  at  least  not  sink 
below,  that  of  the  nations  that  have  educated  their  few  to  dominate  over  the  many, 
else  our  self-government  will  be  disgraced ;  and,  therefore,  I  would  present  the  cl^ms 
of  the  new  system  of  primary  education,  which  has  been  growing  up  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  present  centurv,  and  which,  in  the  congress  of  European  philoisophers  that  met 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  September  1869,  received  a  searching  examination  and 
was  pronounced  the  greatest  advance  of  method.  A  distinguished  private  teacher  of 
America  was  present  at  this  congress,  and  has  furnished  a  translation,  which  I  hope 
some  time  to  see  put  to  the  press  by  Uie  Bureau,  of  the  report  drawn  up  by  Professor 
Fichte,  of  Stuttgard,  son  of  the  great  Fichte.  who,  with  Goethe,  Schiller.  Pestaloz2i, 
Diesterweg,  and  other  eminent  men,  effected  that  reform  of  education  in  GermaDy 
that  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  whose  results  are  so  brilliantly 
manifested  at  this  very  moment  in  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  Prussian  army, 
and  also  in  the  still  more  significant  pervasive  demand  of  the  mass  of  the  people  for 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

In  the  report  or  Dr.  Hoyt  (United  States  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1867)  on  the  present  state  of  education  in  Europe,  there  is  a  short,  clear,  and  very 
striking  statement  of  the  normal  education  given  to  the  primary  teachers  of  idl  the 
(Germanic  nations,  Prussia  taking  the  lead.  He  says  they  all  recognize  that  the  pri- 
miuy  department  of  education  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  difficult,  and  requires 
in  its  teachers,  first,  the  highest  order  of  mind ;  secondly,  the  most  general  cultivation ; 
and  thirdly,  tne  most  careful  cherishing,  greatest  honor,  and  the  best  pay,  for  it  has 
the  charge  of  children  at  the  season  of  Rfe  when  they  are  most  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  their  educators.  As  this  report  is  distributed  by  tne  Senate  to  whoever  will  sena 
for  it,  I  will  not  repeat  Dr.  Hoyt's  minute  description  of  the  normal  training  required  of 
the  primary  teachers,  or  his  statistics  of  the  satisfactory  results  of  their  teachmg,  but  pass 
at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the  still  profounder  method  of  Froebel,  which  immediately 
respects  the  earliest  education,  but  of  which  Dr.  Hoyt  does  not  speak,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  not  yet  anywhere  a  national  system,  though,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  it  has  spread 
over  Germany  and  into  Scandinavia  and  Switzerland,  and  been  introduced  into  Spain, 
France,  It&ly,  and  Russia;  but  to  no  country  is  it  adapted  so  entirely  as  to  America, 
where  there  is  no  hinderanoe  of  aristocratic  institution,  nor  mountain  of  ancient  cus- 
tom, to  interfere  with  a  method  which  regards  every  human  being  as  a  subject  of  edu- 
cation, intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  physical,  m>m  the  moment  of  birth,  and  as 
the  heir  of  universal  nature  in  co-sovereiguty  with  all  other  men,  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  equal  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  is  all  the 
more  important  to  make  an  exact  statement  of  Froebel's  art  and  science  of  education 
in  its  severity,  because  it  has  been  and  is  extensively  travestied  in  this  country  by 
numerous  schools  called  Kindergartens,  which  have  disgraced  its  principles,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  only  the  most  superficial  resemblance  to  those  institutions  to  which 
Froebel  gave  that  name. 

One  ofyour  assistants,  in  a  voluminous  paper  upon  all  the  reforms  of  education  made 
in  Europe  and  America  during  this  century,  has  given  an  exhaustive  histoi^  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Kindergartens  and  their  imitations,  together  with  very  valuable  criti- 
cisms on  education  generally  of  his  own  and  of  various  other  writers  of  Europe  and 
America ;  and  this,  ateo,  I  trust  you  may  be  able  to  send  to  the  press  before  long.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  I  must  say  something  in  this  report  on  a  subject  of  such  vital 
importance,  since  it  respects  the  beginning  of  education. 

The  fundamental  or  rather  root  point  by  which  FroebePs  method  differs  firom  that 
of  all  other  educators^  is  this :  he  takes  up  the  human  being  in  the  full  tide  of  that  pro- 
digious but  blind  activity  in  which  he  comes  into  the  world,  and  seeks  to  make  it  in- 
telligent of  itself  and  of  things  around  it  by  employing  it  to  produce  palpable  effects,  at 
once  satisfactory  to  the  heart  and  fancy  of  childhood  and  true  to  nature  by  knowl- 
edge of  whose  order  and  organization  the  human  understanding  is  built  up  in  sound- 
ness and  truth.  For  the  blind  heart  and  will,  which  the  human  being  is,  until  by  be- 
coming intelligent  of  nature  he  is  transmuted  into  a  principle  of  order,  is  the  vei^ 
principle  of  evu.  Without  imagining  any  inherent  malignity  of  heart,  we  must  admit 
that  the  child  necessarily  goes  on,  knockmg  down  and  tearing  up,  and  creating  disorder 
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ffeneraUy,  to  its  own  and  other  people's  annoyanioe,  in  its  vain  endeavor  to  satisfy  tlia 
tnatinct  to  alter,  (that  is  the  characteristic  of  numan  will,)  until  it  is  educated  to  rec- 
ognize and  obey  the  laws  of  God  expressed  in  nature.  For  a  time  the  young  senses 
are  not  adec^uate  to  accurate  perception  of  outward  objects,  and  fsn  less  is  the  power 
of  abstracting  the  laws  of  oraer  developed  in  a  ^oung  child.  A  certain  evil  is  there- 
fore originat^  which  seems  so  inevitable,  that  it  has  tasked  the  human  intellect  to 
reconcife  it  with  Divine  benevolence  and  driven  men  into  various  theories,  more  or  less 
uusatiBfactory  to  all,  upon  the  nature  of  evil,  and  its  place  in  the  economy  of  creation. 
Now  Froebel  undertakes  to  give  a  practical  solution  of  this  terrible  problem  by  his  art ; 
for  he  seizes  this  very  activity  in  the  earliest  infancy  and  gentiy  guides  it  into  the 
production  of  effects  that  grsiiff  the  intense  desires  of  the  soul  ana  cause  it  actually 
to  produce  the  beauty  and  use  at  which  it  has  blindly  aimed*  He  looks  upon  the  child 
as  a  doer,  primarily,  and  a  knower,  subsequently ;  that  is,  as  an  artist  before  he  is  a 
scientist,  entering  with  genial  sympathy  into  that  primal  activity  which  we  call  child- 
ish play,  he  guides  the  diild  first  to  embody  and  tnen  carefully  observe  eternal  laws, 
even  on  this  numble  plane,  by  which  he  surprises  and  delights  himself  with  the  beauty 
or  use  that  grow  under  his  hands,  and  therefore  absorb  his  attention.  For  what  meets 
a  child's  internal  sense  of  fitness  and  beauty,  especially  if  it  is  his  own  work,  he  is  de- 
lighted to  examine ;  and  he  loves  to  analyze  the  process  by  which  the  delightful  result 
has  been  obtained.  While  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  make  a  child  copy  the  work  of  another, 
he  will  repeat  his  own  process  over  and  over  again,  seeming  to  wish  to  convince  him- 
self that  like  antecedents  involve  like  consequences.  These  repetitions  sharpen  his 
senses  as  well  as  develop  his  understanding ;  they  also  give  skillfulness  to  his  nands, 
and  make  him  practically  realize  individuality,  form,  size,  number,  direction,  position, 
also  connection  and  organization,  which  last  oiall  forth  his  reflective  powers.  Hence 
Kindergarten-teaching  is  Just  the  careful  superintendeDce  and  direction  of  the  blind 
activity  of  little  childrMi  into  self-intelligence  and  productive  work  by  making  it  ar- 
tistic and  mondly  elevated.  For  it  carefmly  regards  the  ennobling  of  the  soul  by  de- 
veloping the  love  of  good  and  beauty  which  keeps  the  temper  sweet  and  the  heart  dis- 
int-erested,  occupying  the  productive  powers  in  making  tbings  not  to  hoard — ^not  to 
show  how  much  they  can  do,  which  might  foster  selfislmess^'onity,  and  jealousy,  but 
for  the  specific  pleasure  of  chosen  friend  and  companions.  Thus,  without  taking  the 
chUd  out  of  his  childish  spontaneity  and  innocenoe,  Froebel  would  moke  him  a  kind, 
intelligent,  artistic,  moral  ueing,  harmonizing  the  play  of  will,  heart,  and  mind  from 
the  very  beginning  of  life  into  a  veritable  image  of  tne  creativenees  of  Qod.  The  mother 
gave  Froebel  the  model  for  this  education,  in  the  instinctive  nursery  play  by  whidi 
she  helps  her  little  one  to  consciousness  of  his  body  in  its  organs  of  sense  and  motion. 
8he  teaches  him  that  he  has  hands  and  feet,  and  their  uses,  l>y  inspiring  and  guiding 


She  teaches  him  that  he  has  bands  and  feet,  and  tneir  uses,  by  inspiring  and  guiding 
him  to  use  them ;  playing  with  him  at  '*  pat-a-cake,"  and  *'  this  little  pig  goes  to 
market  and  this  stays  at  home,''  &Ai,    I  wish  I  had  room  to  give  a  review  of  Froebel's 
book  of  mother  songs,  nursery  plays,  pictures,  and  mothei''f 
of  the  whole  tree;  but  I  can  merely  refer  to  it  in  passing, 
he  learnt  from  the  mother  he  could  return  to  her  tenfold,  1 


market  and  this  stays  at  home,"  ^.    I  wish  I  had  room  to  give  a  review  < 

'  ^s,  pictures,  and  mothei''s  prattle,  which  is  the  root 
He  shows  in  it  that  what 
,  bettering  the  instruction ; 
and  that  the  body  being  the  first  world  of  which  the  child  takes  possession  by  knowl- 
edge, though  not  without  aid,  we  must  play  with  the  child.  If  we  do  not  he  ceases  to 
play.  Charles  Lamb  has  given  a  most  affecting  picture  of  the  efiects  of  this  in  his 
pathetic  paper  on  the  neglected  children  of  the  iK)or ;  and  the  statistics  of  public  cribs 
and  foundling  hospitals  prove  that  when  children  are  deprived  of  the  instinctive  mater- 
nal nursery  play,  almost  all  of  them  die,  and  the  survivors  become  feeble-minded  or 
absolute  idiots.  Dr.  Howe  says  much  idiocy  is  not  organic  but  functional  only,  and  to 
be  referred  to  coarse  or  hiu:sh  dealing  with  infants,  paralyzing  their  nerves  ot  percep- 
tion with  pain  and  terror ;  even  a  merely  inadequate  nursing  may  have  this  effect;  and 
he  and  other  teachers  of  idiots  have  inversely  proved  this  to  be  true,  by  the  restoring 
effects  of  their  genial  methods.  And  what  produces  idiocy  in  these  extreme  cases  pro- 
duces chronic  dullness,  discouragement,  and  destruction  of  all  elasticity  of  mind,  in  the 
nuvjority  of  children.  It  is  appalUng  to  think  of  what  immense  injury  is  done,  and 
what  waste  made  of  human  faculty,  by  those  defective  methods  of  education  which 
undertake  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  and  make  children  passive  to  receive  impres- 
sions, instead  of  keeping  them  adittj  and  letting  them  learn  by  their  own  or  a  suggested 
experimenting.  Some  people  having  seen  that  the  former  was  wrong,  let  their  children 
'  run  wUd,'  as  they  eall  it,  for  severiu  years ;  but  this  is  nearly  an  equal  error.  Not  to 
be  attaining  habits  of  order  is  even  for  the  body  unhealthy,  and  leaves  them  to  become 
disorderly  and  perverse.  The  very  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  children  imperatively 
cbadlenge  human  intervention  and  help.  They  would  die  out  of  their  mere  animal  ex- 
istence m  the  first  hour  of  their  mortal  life,  did  not  the  mother  or  nurse  come  to  their 
rescue.  Most  insects  and  other  low  forms  of  animal  life  know  no  care  of  parents 
They  are  endowed  with  certain  absolute  knowledge,  enabling  them  to  fill  their  smal. 

2»here  of  relation  unerringly  as  the  needle  points  to  the  pole.    We  call  it  instinct 
ut  as  the  scale  of  being  rises,  relations  mnltiply>  which,  though  dependencies  at  fijrst| 
beoome,  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  they  involve,  sources  of  happiness  and  benefi* 
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eent  power  ever  widening  in  scope.  Man,  who  is  to  fill,  the  nnlimited  sphere  of  an 
immortal  existence,  knows  nothing  at  all  of  the  ontward  universe  at  his  birth.  The 
wisdom  that  is  to  guide  his  will,  u  in  the  already  developed  and  cultivated  human 
1>eingB  that  surround  him ;  and  he  dej^ends  on  that  Intercommunion  with  his  kind 
whion  begins  in  the  first  smile  of  recognition  that  passes  between  mother  and  child, 
and  is  to  continue  until  it  becomes  the  communion  of  the  Just  made  perfect,  which  is 
hi^est  heaven  both  here  and  hereafter. 

The  instinct,  therefore,  that  makes  a  mother  play  with  her  baby,  is  a  revelation  of 
a  first  principle  giving  the  key-note  of  human  edncatiou ;  and  upon  it  Froebel  has 
modulated  lus  whole  system,  which  he  calls  Kindergarten,  not  that  he  meant  educa- 
tion to  be  given  out  of  doors,  as  some  have  imagined ;  but  because  he  would  suggest 
that  children  are  living  organisms  like  plants,  which  must  blossom  and  flower  before 
they  can  mature  fruit ;  and  consequently  require  a  care  analogous  to  that  which  the 
gardener  gives  to  his  plants,  removing  obstructions,  and  heightening  the  favoring  cir- 
cumstances of  development. 

The  seed  of  every  plant  has  in  miniature  the  form  of  its  individual  organization, 
enveloped  in  a  case  which  is  burst  by  the  life  force  within  it,  so  that  the  germ  may 
eome  into  communication  with  those  elements,  whose  assimilation  enables  it  to  unfold, 
in  one  case  a  tree,  in  other  oases  other  vegetaule  forms.  In  like  manner  the  infant 
soul  is  a  life  force  wrapped  up  in  a  materi^  case,  which  is  not,  however,  immediately 
deciduous ;  for,  unlike  the  envelope  of  the  seed,  the  human  body  is  also  an  apparatus 
of  communication  with  the  nature  around  it,  and  especially  with  other  souls,  smiilarly 
limited  and  endowed,  who  shall  meet  its  outburst  of  life,  and  help  it  to  accomplish  its 
destiny— or  hinder  I  I  beg  attention  to  this  point.  We  either  educate  or  Mndir.  The 
help  to  be  given  by  education  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Eternal  Providence,  and  wo 
most  accept  our  duty  of  embodying  the  diving  love  in  our  human  providence,  which 
we  denominate  education,  on  the  penal^  of  injuringy  which  is  the  supreme  evil.  "  Woe 
nnto  him  who  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones.  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill- 
stone were  hung  about  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  uttermost  depths  of  the  sea." 

As  the  child  gets  knowledge  and  takes  possession  of  his  own  body,  by  the  exercise  of 
his  several  organs  of  sense  and  the  movement  of  his  limbs,  so  he  must  gradually  tako 
possession  of  the  universe,  which  is  his  larger  body  on  the  same  principle ;  by  learning 
to  use  its  vast  magazine  of  materials,  to  embody  lus  fancies,  attain  his  desires,  and  by 
and  by  accomplish  his  duties,  education  being  the  mother  to  help  him  to  examine 
these  materials  and  dispose  them  in  order,  keeping  him  steady  in  his  aims,  and  giving 
him  timely  suggestions,  a  clew  to  the  laws  of  oiguiization,  by  foUowing  which  all  his 
action  will  become  artistic.  For  art  is  to  man  what  the  created  universe  is  to  God.  I 
here  use  the  word  art  in  the  most  general  sense,  as  manifestation  of  the  human  spirit 
on  every  plan  of  expression,  material,  intellectual,  and  moral. 

Froebel,  therefore,  instead  of  beginning  the  educating  process  by  paralyzing  play 
(keeping  the  child  still,  as  the  phrase  is,)  and  superinducing  the  adult  mind  upon  tho 
childish  one,  aeoepts  him  as  he  is.  But  he  organizes  the  play  in  the  order  of  nature's 
evolutions,  makingthe  first  playthings,  after  the  child^s  own  hands  and  feet,  the  ground 
forms  of  nature.  He  has  invented  a  series  of  playthings  beginuinc  with  solids— the 
h&U,  the  cube,  and  other  forms — going  on  to  planes,  which  embody  the  surfaces  of  sol- 
ids (squares  and  the  various  triangles)  and  tnence  to  sticks  of  different  lengths,  em- 
bodying the  lines  which  make  the  edges  of  the  solids  and  planes;  and,  finally,  to  points, 
embodied  in  peas  or  balls  of  wax,  into  which  can  be  inserted  sharpened  sticksl  by  means 
of  which  frames  of  things  and  symmetrical  forms  of  beau^  may  be  made,  thus  brinc- 
ing  the  child  to  the  very  borders  of  abstraction  without  going^  over  into  it,  which  little 
children  should  never  do,  for  abstract  objects  of  thought  strain  the  brain,  as  sensuous 
objects  do  not,  however  minutely  they  are  considered.  In  building  and  laying  forms 
of  symmetrical  beauty  with  these  blocks,  planes,  sticks,  and  peas,  not  only  is  the  intel- 
lect developed  in  order,  but  skillful  manipulation,  delicate  neatness,  and  orderly  pro- 
cess become  habits,  as  well  as  realized  ideas.  The  tables  that  the  children  sit  at  as 
they  work  are  painted  in  inch  squares,  and  the  blocks,  planes,  and  sticks  are  not  to  be 
laid  about  in  confused  heaps,  but  taken  one  by  one  from  the  boxes  and  carefully  ad- 
justed to  these  inch  squares.  In  going  from  one  form  to  another  the  changes  are  made 
cradutdly  and  in  order.  No  patterns  are  allowed.  The  teachers  suggest  how  to  lay  tho 
blocks,  planes,  sticks,  also  wire  circles  and  arcs,  in  relation  to  each  other  severally,  and 
to  the  squares  of  the  table.  For  symmetrical  forms  they  suggest  to  lay  opposites  till 
the  pupus  have  learned  the  f^dauiental  law— unicm  of  oppositee  for  all  production  and 
heauty,  A  constant  questioning,  calling  attention  to  every  point  of  resemblance  and 
contrast  in  all  the  objects  within  the  range  of  sensuous  observation,  as  weU  as  to  their 
obvious  connections,  keeps  the  mind  awake  and  in  agreeable  activity.  Margin  for  spon- 
taneous invention  is  always  left,  which  the  law  of  opposites  conducts  to  beauty  inevi- 
tably. In  acting  from  sug^ted  thoughts,  instead  of  from  imitation,  they  act  from 
within  outward,  and  soon  will  begin  to  originate  thoughts,  for  Eandergarten  nas  shown 
tiiat  invention  is  universal  talent. 

But  the  time  comes  when  children  ore  no  longer  satisfied  with  making  transient 
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forms  Trhose  materiaU  can  be  gathered  back  into  boxes.  Tbe^r  desire  to  do  soinethhig 
-wlticli  will  remain  fixed.  Froebers  method  meets  this  instinct  with  materials  for 
making  permanent  forms  by  drawing,  sewing,  modeling,  &c 

The  stick-laying  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  drawinff,  for  it  trains  the  eye, 
leaving  the  chil£en  to  learn  the  manipulation  of  the  pencil  only,  and  this  is  again 
mode  easy  by  having  the  slates  and  paper  ruled  in  eighths  or  tenths  of  an  inch,  that 
the  pencil  of  the  child  may  be  jfuided  wnile  the  hand  is  yet  unsteady,  for  Froebel  would 
never  have  the  child  fail  of  doing  fMi/ec%  whatever  he  undertakes,  and  this  is  effected 
by  making  him  besin  with  something  easy,  and  proceeding  b;^  a  minute  gradualism. 
He  would  also  tram  the  eye  to  symmetry  oy  never  allowing  mm  to  make  a  crooked 
line,  just  as  the  ear  is  trained  in  musical  education  by  never  making  a  false  note.  Be- 
side the  drawing,  which  is  carried  to  quite  a  wonderful  degree  of  beauty,  invented  even 
by  children  nnder  seven  years  old,  pricking  of  symmetrical  forms  may  be  done  bv 
means  of  the  same  squared  paper ;  and  again,  pricked  cardboard  may  be  sewed  with 
colored  threads,  teaching  harmonies  of  color.  Also  another  variety  of  work  is  made 
by  weaving  into  slitted  paper  of  one  color  strips  of  other  colors,  involving  not  only 
the  harmonizing  of  colors,  out  the  counting  and  arrangement  for  svmmetrical  effect, 
which  gives  a  great  deal  of  mental  arithmetic,  while  the  folding  of  paper  with  creat 
exactness  in  geometrical  forms,  and  imfolding  it  to  make  little  boats,  chairs,  tables, 
and  what  the  children  call  flowers,  gives  concrete  geometry  and  the  habit  of  calcula- 
tion. 

A  lady  who  traveled  in  Europe  to  study  Froebel's  Kindergartens  brought  home  firom 
Dresden  the  whole  series  of  work  done  by  a  class  of  children  who  began  at  three  years 
old  and  continued  till  seven;  and  no  one  has  seen  it  without  bein^  convinced  that  it 
must  have  educated  the  children  that  did  it,  not  only  to  an  exquisite  artistic  manipu- 
lation, which  it  is  very  much  harder  to  attain  later,  but  to  habits  of  attention  that 
would  make  it  a  thing  of  a  short  time  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  enable 
them  to  enter  into  scientific  education,  and  use  books  with  the  greatest  advantage,  as 
early  as  eight  years  old. 

Callisthenics,  ball-plays,  and  plays  symbolizing  the  motions  of  bird^  beasts,  pretty 
human  fancies,  mechanical  and  other  labors,  and  exercising  the  whole  body,  are  alter- 
nated with  the  quieter  occupations,  and  give  grace,  agility,  animal  spirits,  and  health, 
with  quickness  of  eye  and  touch,  toj^ther  with  an  effect  on  the  mind,  their  significance 
taking  the  rudeness  out,  and  pnttms  intelligence  into  the  plays,  without  destroyius 
the  fun.  The  songs  and  music  whicn  direct  these  exercises  are  learned  by  rote,  and 
help  to  ^tify  that  demand  for  rhythm  which  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  human  nature, 
quickening  causal  power  to  its  greatest  energy,  as  has  been  proved,  even  in  the  educa- 
tion of  idiots,  by  the  idmost  miraculous  eflects  upon  them  of  the  musical  gymnastics, 
which  are  founcl  to  wake  to  some  self-consciousness  and  enjoyment  even  the  saddest  of 
these  poor  victims  of  malorganization.  All  Froebers  exercises  are  characterized  by 
rhythm ;  for  the  law  of  combining  opposites  for  symmetrical  beauty  makes  a  rhythm 
to  the  eye,  which  perhaps  has  even  more  penetrative  effect  on  the  intellectual  life  than 
music. 

If  true  education,  as  Froebel  claims,  is  this  conscious  process  of  development,  bodily 
and  mental,  corresponding  point  by  point  with  the  unconscious  evolutions  of  matter, 
making  the  human  life  an  image  of  the  divine  oreativeness,  every  generation  owes  to 
the  next  ever^  opportunity  for  it.  In  this  country,  whose  prodigious  energies  are 
running  so  wild  mto  gambling,  trade  and  politics,  threatening  us  with  evils  yet 
nnheam  of  in  history,  it  ma^  be  our  national  salvation  to  emplov  them  in  legitimate, 
attractive  work,  for  production  of  a  beauty  and  benefit  that  also  has  been  yet  unheard 
of  in  history ;  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  preventing  that  early  intellectual  perver- 
sion and  demoralization,  with  waste  of  genius  and  moral  i>ower,  entailed  on  us  by  tJie 
inadequate  arbitrary  modes  of  primary  duicipline  wliich  now  taint  aU  8ub8€<[uent  educa- 
tion. 

But  the  indispensable  preliminary  of  this  new  primary  discipline  are  competent 
teachers,  who  can  be  had  only  by  special  training.  What  is  at  once  delightful  play 
and  earnest  work  to  the  children,  requires,  in  those  who  are  superintending  it,  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  processes  of  vital  growth,  which  are  analogous, 
if  not  identical,  m  nature  and  art,  but  the  science  of  infant  psychology  also.  These 
things  are  not  intrinsically  difficult  of  attainment ;  and  it  is  easier,  if  the  teacher  has 
been  trained  to  it,  to  keep  a  Kindergarten,  according  to  the  strict  principle  of  Froebel, 
than  to  keep  an  ordinary  primary  scnool  in  the  ordinary  manner,  because  nature  helps 
the  former  with  all  her  instincts  and  powers^  while  the  latter  is  a  i>erpetual  antago- 
nism and  struggle  with  nature  for  the  repression  of  a  more  or  less  succe^ul  chronic 
rebellion. 

The  best  Kindergarten  normal  school  in  the  world  Is  that  founded  by  the  Baroness 
Marenholtz-Bnlow,  in  Berlin,  where  she  lectures  gratuitously  herself  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  method,  and  its  relations  to  **  the  regeneration  of  mankind,''  (to  use  her  own 
phrase,)  and  the  pupils  have  instruction  ftom  professors  in  many  branches  of  science 
and  art,  while  they  go  to  observe  and  practice  several  times  a  week  in  Madame  Vogler's 
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Kindergarten.  Bat  Amerioans,  who  have  had  onr  osaal  normal  or  high  school  ednoa* 
tion,  or  ite  equivalenty  if  they  are  £Eurly  gifted  and  educated,  genial,  sweet-tem- 
pered, and  candid,  can  obtain  the  special  training  in  a  six  months'  diligent  course, 
uid  the  more  surely  the  more  they  hare  the  crace  of  a  wise  humility.  What  it  took 
Froebel,  with  all  his  heart  and  genius,  a  half  century  of  study  and  experimenting  to 
elaborate,  it  would  seem  at  first  could  not  be  learned  in  so  short  a  time.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  more  profound  and  complete  the  truth,  the  more  easily  can  it  be 
comprehended,  when  once  fairly  stated.  It  took  a  Newton  to  discover  the  prindpia 
matuns;  and  a  Copernicus  to  replace  the  complicated  Ptolemean  by  nature's  solar 
system ;  but  any  diild  of  twelve  jroars  old  can  comprehend  and  learn  them,  now  they 
are  discovered.  FroebeVs  authority  inheres  in  his  oeing  a  self-denying  interpreter  of 
nature^  the  only  absolute  authority,  (nature  being  God's  word.)  As  Edgar  Quenet  said 
in  1865,  in  a  letter  to  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow,  after  remarking  that  Froebel 
«8eee  the  tree  in  the  ^^erm ;  the.  infinitelv  great  in  the  infinitely  small ;  the  sago  and 
great  man  in  the  cooing  babe;"  and  *'hi8  method  therefore  is  that  of  nature  herself, 
which  always  has  reference  to  the  whole,  and  keeps  the  end  in  view  in  aU  the  phases 
of  development,"  comparing  him  to  **  the  three  wise  men  from  the  East  who  placed  the 
treasures  of  nature  in  the  hands  of  the  heavenly  Child" — and  the  statement  is  worthy 
of  all  attention—*'  It  is  certain  that  the  results  of  this  method  can  only  he  attained  \f 
U  U  applied  aooording  to  theprindpUs  of  the  dieooverer.  Without  this,  the  best  conceptions 
of  Froebel  must  bemLsifiedL  and  turned  against  his  aim ;  mechanism  alone  would  remain, 
atid  would  bring  back  teacher  and  pupil  mto  the  old  traces  of  routine."  As  yet  there  is 
but  one  Kindergarten  normal  school  in  America,  which  is  a  private  one  in  Boston,  kept 
by  Mrs.  Krie^  and  her  daughter,  popils  and  missionaries  of  the  Baroness  Marenholtz- 
Bulow,  who  IS  the  chief  apostle  of  froebel  in  Europe.  In  another  year  these  ladies 
will  be  connected  with  the  public  normal  school  of  New  York  City,  as  I  understand 
liberal  ofiidrs  are  made  to  them  by  the  public  school  authorities.  Preparations  aro  also 
making  for  model  Kinderp;artens,  and  professorships  therowitii  connected,  at  several  of 
the  normal  institutions  oi  the  West.  These  are  in  place  in  every  female  college  and  high 
school  for  girls ;  the  traininff  not  onlv  insuriug  a  delightful  profession  that  must  always 
be  in  demand,  but  making  the  best  education  ror  mothers,  as  all  women  are  liable  to  be- 
come personally  or  virtually.  Possiblv  the  appreciation  of  Froebel's  science  and  art  may 
Drove  the  true  solution  of  what  is  called  the  woman  question.  Teaching  is  the  primal 
function  of  humanity^  and  women  now  feel  it  to  be  ropugnant  toil  ouly  because  the 
true  art  has  never  before  been  discovered.  When  it  becomes  a  fine  art  it  will  become 
for  the  teacher,  like  anv  other  fine  art,  self-development  and  the  highest  ei\joyment ; 
for  it  is  nothing  shprt  of  taking  part  in  the  creativeness  of  God. 

There  is  in  training  at  Mrs.  Knege's  school  in  Boston  a  lady  ofgreat  abilitv,  who  pur- 
poses to  make  a  m^el  Kindergarten  at  the  normal  school  of  Hampton.  Virginia,  as  a 
tMisis  for  training  the  fi:eedwomen  for  teachers  of  Kindergarten.  The  lyrical  and 
artistic  nature  of  the  colored  race  will  make  them  apt  sdiolars  and  successful  teachers, 
and  this  may  become  a  place  for  training  children's  nurses  in  Froebel's  nursery  art. 
This  great  reformer  founded  a  school  for  this  purpose  in  Hamburg  in  18.50,  which 
supplies  (but  not  fully)  a  continual  demand  made  upon  it  by  the  nurseries  of  England, 
as  well  as  Germany;  and  a  few  American  mothers  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
blessing  of  this  educated  help,  which  all  mothers  need  who  have  other  social  duties. 

But  Uie  immediate  desideratum  is  a  free  national  school  to  supply  Kindergarten  edu- 
cation to  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  and  the  South,  to  be 
located  in  the  District,  or  i>erha^  in  Kiohmond,  Virginia,  where  some  of  the  '*  ten 
ihousaud  southern  ladies,"  who  signed  the  pathetic  i>etition  to  Mr.  Peabody  to  found 
ISoi  them  an  industrial  school,  might  leam  this  beautiful  art,  and  be  made  able  to  initiate 
in  their  beloved  South  a  higher,  more  refined,  and  also  more  complete  system  of  educa- 
tion than  has  ever  obtained  in  any  country.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  an  eminent 
Kinderi^rtner  in  Europe,  now  in  full  employ,  but  willing  to  leave  all  to  do  this  thing 
in  the  united  States,  may  be  secured  for  five  years,  for  f3,000  a  year,  finding  all  the 
apparatus  and  materials  herseUl  Cannot  this  be  had  from  some  one  of  our  munificent 
public  benefactors? 

ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODY. 


HEBREW  EDUCATION. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that,  although  the  Israelites  are  of  all  nationalities,  and  scattered 
promiscuously  over  the  face  of  the  world,  they  are  the  only  people  who  can  be  fairly 
classed  as  universally  educated.  There  may  be  a  few  who  cannot  read  or  write,  but 
this  number  is  insignificant.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  by  those  who  claim  to  know,  that 
no  Israelite  can  be  found  who  cannot  read  or  write,  if  not  in  their  modem  or  domi- 
ciliary language,  certainly  in  the  Hebrew.  If  there  are  any  thus  in  default,  they  may 
be  found  principally  in  London,  or  in  other  large  cities  of  Great  Britain,  where,  from 
degraded  associationsy  they  have  been  outcast  from  the  society  of  their  own  people. 
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The  edueotion  of  the  Hehrews  is  the  growth  of  three  thousand  years,  and  is  incnl- 
cated  in  their  reli^on,  based  npon  the  Mosaic  law.  Hence  it  is  hereditary,  and  to  this 
inheritance  of  their  forefathers  they  have  been  ever  attached  with  unswerving  lideli^, 
consecrating  to  education  every  sacrifice  in  their  power,  and  placing  its  accomplish- 
ment first  in  their  estimate  of  s^ritui^  and  worldly  affairs.  A  treatise  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Hebrews  necessarily  involves  a  cursory  review  of  their  history  prior  to 
and  since  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  which  latter  event  made  them  absolute 
wanderers  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  first  Biblical  mention  of  the  Hebrew  thirst  for  knowledge  is  when  the  Israelites, 
eecapefl  from  Egyptian  bonda^,  sought  instruction  fh)m  Moses.  This,  attracting  the 
attention  of  Jethro.  his  father-m-law,  caused  him  to  give  to  Moses  the  well  known  ad- 
vice :  **  And  thou  snalt  teach  them  ordinances,  and  laws,  and  shalt  shew  them  the  way 
wherein  they  must  walk,  and  the  work  that  they  must  do."— (JErodiw,  c.  xviii,  v.  20.) 
Thereupon,  Moses  and  the  priestiiood  devoted  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  decalosne,  «nd  in  the  numerous  minor  laws  of  theocratic  education  and 
government ;  the  moral  lessons  of  which  were  then  continually  taught  to  children  bv 
their  parents,  and  are  still  brought,  In  the  same  manner,  to  the  notice  of  Hebrew  youth 
to  this  very  hour. 

Though  riven  and  broken  piecemeal,  and  scattered  in  every  clime,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that,  notwithstanding  the  Hebrews  have  domiciled  as  well  in  barbarous  as  in 
civilized  countries,  their  habits,  observances,  language,  and  religion  have  remained 
intact  and  undisturbed,  while  their  education  in  all  the  sciences  and  arts  has  con- 
stantly progressed  and  never  retrc^^raded.  As  chronicled  by  the  encyclopedists,  '*  they 
began  as  nomads,  migrating  from  nation  to  nation,  from  state  to  state ;  their  law  made 
them  agriculturalists  for  fifteen  centuries ;  their  exile  has  transformed  them  into  a  mer- 
cantile people.  They  have  struggled  for  national  existence  against  the  Egyptians,  As- 
syrians, Babylonians,  Syrians,  and  Romans,  have  been  conquered  and  nearly  extermi- 
nated by  all  these  powers,  and  have  survived  them  all." 

The  education  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  was  entirely  derived  from  the  laws  of  Moses, 
which  is,  even  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  national  part,  their  general  moral  code. 
It  is  conceded  by  all  writers  that  the  aims  of  the  Mosaic  law  *'  were  the  moral  per- 
fection of  the  individual  and  the  welfare  of  society."  Reasoning  from  this  standpoint,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  books  comprising  the  Old  Testament  to  prove 
the  advanced  literary  culture  of  the  Hebrews,  even  in  that  remote  age,  which  has 
never  been  excelled  in  modem  times,  or  perhaps  even  equalled. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  one  million  Jews  perished  in  defending  Jerusalem  from 
the  Romans,  and,  according  to  Josephns*  they  continually  rose  in.  revolt  during  the 
reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  until  their  persecutions  became  so  fearful  that  insurrec- 
tions were  forbidden  by  tbeir  leaders,  simply  on  the  score  of  religion  and  humanity. 
Whereupon  Hadrian  built  the  jElia  CapUoUna  npon  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  decree 
was  made  forbidding  the  Jews  from  entering  its  precincts. 

Notwithstanding  large  numbers  of  Jews  had  been  enslaved  or  exiled,  and  scattered 
on  both  sides  of  the  P^r^iees,  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  Palestine  still  continued 
tiO  be  a  species  of  national  center,  and  maintained  schools  of  religious  science  nnder 
the  leadership  of  most  eminent  teachers.  But  these  schools  were  destroyed  at  differ- 
ent periods  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  two  talmuds,  (studies,;  Palestinian 
and  Babylonian,  were,  however,  preserved  in  a  necessarily  mutilated  condition.  Other 
literary  productions  of  this  era  were  also  preserved,  consisting  of  ethical  treatises, 
historical,  legendary,  and  cosmogonal  writings,  stories,  prayers,  and  paraphases  of 
Scriptural  bcMks. 

In  the  seventh  century,  however,  Mohammed  conquered  the  independent  Arabian 
Jews,  who  were  an  extremely  cultivated  people,  and  Omar  subsequently  subdued 
Persia,  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  Byzantine  possessions,  which  placed  the  eastern  Jews 
under  the  rule  of  a  people  of  Semitic  origin  like  themselves.  The  government  of  the 
Caliphs  being  comparatively  mild,  and  favorable  to  science,  f indeed  the  Koran  itself 
commanding  the  study  of  its  own  precepts,)  the  literature  or  the  Hebrews  revived ;  and 
from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  centuries,  numbers  of  eminent  scholars,  theologians, 
poets,  and  linguists,  were  brought  into  public  notice.  Many  works  were  composed, 
treating  of  every  species  of  science,  embracing  law,  medicine,  astronomy,  languages, 
and  all  the  fine  arts. 

The  standard  authorities  on  education  admit  that  the  theocratic  constitution  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  foundation  of  their  politics  and  ethics  on  religion  has  produced  a 
better  culture,  mental  and  moral,  in  literature,  than  that  of  any  other  people.  Their 
ancient  education  was  far  in  advance  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoos,  for,  in  every 
lesson  taught  the  Hebrew  youth,  is  inculcated  the  sublimest  virtues,  among  which  may 
be  enumerated  charity,  gratitude,  obedience,  and  respect  to  the  commands  of  parents, 
politeness  and  cleanliness,  all  coupled  with  extreme  reverence  for  the  Almighty.  It 
will  be  remembered,  also,  that  in  contradistinction  to  other  Oriental  people,  many  fe- 
male poets  and  learned  women  figure  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

The  instruction  of  the  Jewish  youth  by  the  Rabbins,  in  the  schools  instituted  after 
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the  exile,  comprised  fttndy  in  the  ffcriptoies,  the  oommentaries  and  traditions,  the 
Miahna  and  Geinara.  (Talmnd,)  which  was  imparted  orally,  and  committed  to  memory 
without  notes.  It  is  known  among  the  Hehrews  that  the  MMkna^  or  prose  writings, 
had  long  been  transmitted  from  master  to  pnpil  before  it  was  ooromitted  to  writing  in 
the  shape  of  parchment  or  book.  In  this  manner  the  memory  had  always  been,  and 
now  is,  especially  cnltiyated  in  Hebrew  education,  and  henoe  they  excel  in  mnemonics. 
Education  with  the  Hebrews  (as  ursed  by  the  late  Dr.  Raphael)  is  the  air  they 
breathe,  and  without  it  existence  is  of  little  Yalue.  Every  Hebrew  is  compeUed,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  education  necessary  to  carry  on  the  pursuits  of  life,  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  so  that  he  may  participate  in  the  manifold  observances 
of  his  religion,  and  obtain  an  insight  into  the  literature  and  langnage  of  his  forefathers. 
According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Eabbins,  says  Dr.  Raphael,  public  schools  existed 
before  the  Deluge,  and  it  is  asserted  that  Adam  was  not  only  the  first  man,  but  the  first 
schoolmaster,  assisted  in  his  labors  by  Enoch,  and  succeeded  by  Noah.  After  the  Deluge, 
Shem  established  and  presided  over  a  public  school,  and  his  great-grandson,  Eber, 
taught  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and  Jacob. 

It  is  also  understood  that,  by  reason  of  the  exemption  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  from  hard 
labor  during  the  Egyptian  captivity,  they  were  permitted  to  study  and  devote  them- 
selves to  education.  Certain  It  is  that  writing  was  known  and  practiced  commonly  at 
that  era,  and  in  Exodus,  the  first  biblical  mention  is  made  of  writing  by  the  command 
to  Moses  that  he  should  "  write  these  laws.''  The  Pentateuch,  however,  does  not  relate 
or  divulge  any  general  system  of  education  adopted,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  edu* 
cation  was  looked  upon  as  purely  a  religious  duty,  and  as  such  intrusted  to  the  Levites 
and  priests.  Samuel  founded  the  '^  schools  of  the  prophets,"  which  were  open  to  all 
Israelites;  and  although  little  is  known  of  their  internal  polity  and  system  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  the  Hebrews  were  trained  in  this  school  to  be  teachers,  public 
orators,  x>oets,  and  composers  of  sacred  music. 

These  schools  flourished  and  exercised  great  influence  upon  the  Hebrews.  They, 
however,  disappeared  with  the  fall  of  the  Hebrew  monarcny,  and  it  was  only  after 
their  retnm  firom  Babylonish  exile  that  the  priests  resumed  their  duties  as  instructors 
of  the  people.  The  priest  Ezra,  and  the  "men  of  the  great  assembly,''  over  which  he 
presided,  reestablished  evervwhere  the  schools  of  Sunuel,  and  were  aided  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  people  by  the  sopherim  or  scribes.  Every  Jndean  town  containing  a 
certain  number  of  inhabitants  was  bound  to  maintain  a  primary  school,  the  hcumn,  or 
reader  of  the  syna^gue,  usually  teaching.  Seminaries  of  hi^er  grades  were  presided 
over  by  the  sophenm,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  revenue  set  apart  for  a  school 
Aind  devoted  thereto.  These  schools  flourished  wherever  they  were  founded,  particur 
larly  in  Egypt,  and  chiefly  at  Alexandria,  and  two  htrndred  years  before  the  CliristiaQ 
era  the  **  &ptua^t "  was  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Oreek  by  Judeans. 

When  the  Jewish  schools  and  colleges  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Roman  conquerors 
of  Jerusalem,  a  new  seat  of  learning  was  founded  at  Tiberias,  which  being  recognized 
by  the  Romans,  flourished  and  mamtained  influence  among  the  'Jews  until  the  fifth 
century,  when  it  declined,  having,  however,  compiled  the  ifMno,  or  Jewish  commercial 
law.  Meantime  the  Babylonian  schools  at  Sura,  Pumbeditha,  and  Nahaidea,  near  the 
Euphrates,  had  eclipsed  the  Roman  Hebrew  school,  and  being  endowed  lil)eraUy,  were 
visited  by  Jewish  students  fhnn  every  part  of  the  world.  Here  the  Babylon  Ti^mud, 
in  twelve  large  folio  volumes,  the  work  of  sixty  years,  was  completed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  ^  chiefs  of  the  schools,"  known  as  the  BiM  Metkibta,  In  the  elevenUi 
century,  however,  the  caliphs  seized  on  the  endowments  and  dosed  the  schools. 

From  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century  the  Hebrews  suffered  every  vicissitude  and 
persecution,  sometimes  meeting  partial  encouragement,  and  then  being  driven*away  to 
other  countries.  During  this  period,  however,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  labored,  they  still  continued  to  advance  educauon  and  to  foster  the 
arts  and  sciences.  In  the  Itahan  provinces  they  frequently  received  encouragement 
fh>m  the  Popes,  and  Otranto  and  Ban  became  the  prmcipal  seats  of  Jewish  learning, 
and  their  cultivated  literature  spread  from  thence  into  France  and  Germany. 

Jn  no  country,  however,  did  the  Hebrews  e^Joy  more  prosperity  than  in  Spain  under 
the  Moorish  kings,  who  carried  with  their  conquest  culture  and  science.  Persecutions 
became  rare,  and  indeed  exceptional,  and,  appreciating  the  learning  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  Saracen  rulers  encouraged  their  literature,  permitted  them  to  enjoy  civil  rights, 
and  advanced  them  to  the  mgheet  dignities.  They  founded  schools  in  which  science, 
the  Talmud  and  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  were  taught,  and  excelled  in  lexicography, 
astronomy,  ethics,  geography,  philoscmhy,  law,  medicine,  music,  painting,  poe^,  and 
1  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  difnision  of  learning 


in  all  the  sciences ;  and  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  difnision  of  learning  among  the 
Jews  obtained  its  height  In  Europe,  as  well  as  in  E^ypt.  The  great  philosopher, 
Maimonides,  who  surpassed  all  cotemporaries  as  a  law-writer,  (and  who  has  been  classed 
as  next  only  to  Moses,  the  prophet,)  having  been  mode  subject  to  certain  unwarrantable 
persecutions  at  Cordova,  fled  m>m  Spain  into  Egypt,  where  he  was  Idndly  received  and 
employed  by  the  Sultan.    The  number  of  eminent  Hebrew  sohcdors  domiciling  in  Spain 
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during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  was  large,  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  frequently  subjected  to  terrible  persecutions  £jx)m  time  to  time. 

In  1391,  (to  which  allusion  lias  been  made  by  Mr.  Parton,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  October.  1870,)  3,500  Jewish  families  were  murdered  at  Seville,  on  account  of  along 
drought,  which  was,  through  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  surrounding  people, 
visited  in  punishment  ui>on  them.  Throughout  every  part  of  Europe,  notwitlmtanding 
their  culture  and  education,  they  were  subjected  to  massacre  and  exile.  In  England 
during  the  reigns  of  Richard  I,  John,  and  Uenry  III,  they  suffered  terribly,  and  were 
expelled  from  the  realm  in  1290.  by  Edward  I. 

Describing  this  condition  of  anairs  as  chronicled  by  historians,  it  is  universally 
agreed  that  "  throughout  Germany  their  condition  was  deplorable ;  that  they  were 
circumscribed  in  their  rights  by  ui\just  decrees  and  laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastic;  ex- 
cluded from  all  honorable  occupations ;  driven  from  place  to  place,  £rom  province  to 
province ;  compelled  to  subsist  almost  exclusively  by  mercantile  occupations  and  usury : 
overtaxed  and  degraded  in  the  cities ;  kept  in  narrow  and  unhealthy  quarters,  and 
marked  in  their  dress  with  signs  of  contempt ;  plundered  b^  lawless  baions  and  penni- 
less princes ;  an  easy  prey  to  all  parties  dunng  the  civil  feuds ;  again  and  again 
robbed  of  their  pecuniary  claims ;  owned  and  sold  as  serfs ;  butchered  by  mobs ; 
burned  in  thousands  by  the  crusaders  j  and  tormented  by  ridicule,  monstrous  accusa- 
tions, threats,  and  trials.  The  condition  of  the  Jews  of  those  countries  offer,  in  their 
medieeval  history,  a  frightful  picture  of  horror  and  sloom."  Well  may  they  have 
cried :  **  How  louj^,  O  Gk^,  are  we  to  bear  these  things  r 

They  were  bamsned  fh>m  France  by  Charles  VI,  in  1395,  and  extirpated  from  Spain 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1492,  by  the  force  of  the  terrible  Inquisition.  These 
terrorisms  continued  until  the  consummation  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648 ;  and 
fh>m  that  time  the  greater  persecutions  of  the  Jews  ceased.  But,  although  the  Hebre  wv 
spread  and  flourished  subsequently  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  emigrated  to  America 
with  the  Dutch  and  English,  yet  in  Qermany  and  Switzerland  the  worst  features  of 
the  mediffival  treatment  of  the  Jews  were  continued  and  maintained.  It  was  not 
until  1848,  after  the  German  revolution^  that  the  Hebrews  were  admitted  to  civil 
rights,  taxed  equally,  and  permitted  the  tree  exercise  of  professions  and  occupations, 
even  in  those  localities  where  the  American  public  has  always  supposed  liberality  ana 
Justice  made  their  abiding  places. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  schools  exclusively  for  the  Talmud  were  maintained,  and 
they  still  flourish  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  in  Poland.  Indeed,  the  Polish 
rabbins  are  considered  to  be  the  deepest  thinkers  and  most  abstruse  talmudical  scholars 
in  Europe.  The  exiled  Spanish  Jews  migrated  in  large  numbers  to  Holland,  where 
they  maintained  influential  and  flourishing  schools ;  but  latterly  these  Jewish  schools 
naturally  became  amalgamated  with  the  modem  system  prevailing  in  this  century 
through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France. 

An  examination  of  Hebrew  education  presents  six  post-biblical  developments :  First, 
the  schools  of  the  Sopherim ;  second,  the  schools  of  the  Mishna ;  third,  the  schools  of 
the  Talmud;  fourth,  the  scientific  schools  of  Spain;  fifth,  the  exclusive  talmudic 
schools  of  France,  Germany,  and  Poland ;  and  sixth,  the  modem  schools  of  Germany, 
Italy.  France,  Great  Britain,  and  America. 

It  IS  literally  tme,  as  related  by  Mr.  Parton,  that,  "  in  the  night  of  superstition,  no 
Jew  could  own  or  hold  land  on  endurable  conditions  in  any  country  of  Christendom. 
Nor  could  he  belong  to  any  guild  of  mechanics,  and  hence  he  could  not  himself  be  a 
mechanic,  nor  apprentice  his  son  to  a  mechanic.  He  could  not  enter  a  university  or  a 
preparatory  school  in  any  country ;  and  so  the  liberal  professions  were  closed  to  him." 
All  intelligent  minds  must  appreciate  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Hebrews  have 
labored  in  promoting  education  among  themselves,  and  that,  therefore,  too  high  an 
estimate  cannot  be  placed  upon  their  culture  and  their  accomplishments. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact  that  liberty,  as  exemplified  in  the  successful 
establishment  of  this  Kepublio,  with  its  liberal  Constitution,  first  gave  birth  to  Eu- 
ropean Jewish  freedom.  As  the  experiment  of  free  government  and  tiie  equal  and 
impartial  execution  of  the  laws  were  submited  to  the  infallible  test  amid  the  jeers  and 
jibes  of  monarchical  Europe,  the  transatlantic  Hebrews  looked  longingly  and  lov- 
ingly to  our  happier  shores.  In  their  synagogues,  in  their  schools,  as  well  as  in  their 
private  circles,  they  ferventlv  and  secretly  prayed  that  the  United  States  Government 
mi^bt  be  perpetuated,  so  that  they  could  find  therein  safe  asylum,  and  that  other 
nations  might  be  influenced,  by  the  glorious  example  of  freedom,  to  better  and  nobler 
things.  Those  Hebrews  who  had  migrated  to  Ainerica  with  the  English  and  DukJi 
activelv  sympathized  with  and  aided  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution  in  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  Great  Britain,  and  our  archives  show  that  many  of  them  contributed 
large  sums  of  money,  literally  impoverishing  themselves^  to  help  in  feeding,  cloUiing, 
ana  arming  the  revolutionary  army,  not  a  dollar  of  which  appears  ever  to  have  been 
reimbursed  by  the  Government  to  them  or  their  heirs.  Many  of  them  fought  in  the 
ranks  of  the  revolutionary  patriots,  claiming  it  to  be  their  pri'mege  to  do  or  die  in  the 
cause  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  imierica. 
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The  late  Mordecdi  M.  Noah,  of  New  Y<»k  City,  an  Amerioaa  Israelite,  and  a  noted 
{oamalist,  author,  lawyer,  and  politician,  whose  pleas  in  hehalf  of  his  race  are  cer- 
tainly well  remembered,  endeavored,  in  1820,  to  found  an  asylum  for  the  Hebrews,  at 
Graod  Island,  near  Niama  Falls,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  his  memorial  to  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  he  made  known  his  high  appreciation  of  his  native  land  by 
recounting  the  indignities  the  Hebrews  had  endured  elsewhere,  and  the  benefits  that 
had  accrued  to  Spam,  Portugal,  Francie,  and  Germany,  from  their  education  and  accom- 
plishments in  learning  and  commerce,  arguing  therefrom  the  great  advantage  that 
would  accrue  to  the  United  States  if  his  people  could  exchange  the  whips  and  scorns 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  fiir  the  flight  of  American  liberty  and  civilization. 

In  these  days,  when  there  are  probably  over  a  miUion  Jews  resident  in  the  United 
States,  and  exercising  great  influence  in  our  communities,  the  idea  of  colonizing  them 
appears  somewhat  novel,  if  not  ridiculous.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  fifty  years 
ago  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  comparatively  small,  and  the  number  of 
Israelites,  consequently,  few.  It  was  not  absolutely  proposed  to  colonize  those  already 
in  America,  but  to  prepare  an  asylum  and  abidiog  place  for  those  who  might,  in  pov- 
erty and  destitution,  seek  refriffe  and  liberty  on  our  happier  shores.  While  the  idea  of 
Mr.  Noah  was  not  encouraeed  by  the  New  York  le^pslatnre,  and  hence  not  carried 
out,  no  one  has  ever  doubted  that  the  proposition  was  made  other  than  in  good  faith, 
or  imi>elled  by  any  other  feelings  than  tne  utmost  attachment  to  and  reverence  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  desire  to  commend  this  country  and  its  laws 
to  tiie  Hebrew  people  throughout  the  world  as  their  true  New  Jerusalem,  he  believing 
that  the  prophesied  return  to  Palestine  was  aUegoricaL 

Having  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  brought  them  to  that 
position  where  their  education  can  be  treated  from  the  liberal,  broad,  and  friendly 
standpoint  of  American  civilization,  it  will  be  found  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
salient  attributes  and  results  of  Hebrew  education. 

The  first  great  principle  inculcated  bv  Hebrew  education,  next  to  obedience  to 
Divine  law  as  promulgated  by  the  Decalogue,  is  chari^.  The  study  and  proper  ex- 
ercise of  charity  is  continually  brought  to  the  notice  of  Jewish  youth,  and  every  op- 
portunity is  sought  whereby  its  practical  lessons  may  be  demonstrated.  This  instruc- 
tion is  not  confined  to  chanty  in  the  abstract  but  in  its  ezerdse,  not  alone  in  precept 
but  in  practice.  Nor  is  the  study  of  charity  to  be  applied  solely  to  the  benefit  and  rehef 
of  Jews,  but  to  all,  without  reference  to  race  or  persons. 

Jik  prosperous  Europefm  cities  it  has  been  the  practice  on  the  part  of  many  Israelites, 
who  nave  been  successful  in  worldly  pursuits,  to  set  aside  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  profits  for  charitable  purposes,  lliis  sum  is  always  dispensed  in  alleviating  and 
ameliorating  the  wants  of  worthy  objects  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and  it  is  made  a 
religious  duty  to  disburse  this  alms  as  quietly  and  secrecy  as  possible.  It  is  never 
paraded  in  ostentatious  subscription  lists,  or  flaunted  in  the  face  of  society,  for  Hebrew 
education  teaches  that  it  is  a  sm  to  pub4cly  proclaim  the  miseries  and  wants  of  our 
fellow-meiL 

It  is  the  education  and  governing  rule  of  the  Hebrew  people  that,  when  a  poor  man 
solicits  alms,  or  comes  to  eat  at  the  Hebrew's  table,  he  is  never  sent  to  the  kitchen  to 
fEure  with  the  servants,  for  that  would  but  remind  nim  of  his  poverty  and  his  depend- 
ence. But,  on  the  contrary,  the  master  of  the  household  says  to  his  wife  and  children, 
^' We  have  a  nuLnah  (honor)  sent  to  us  to-day — a  poor  man  is  to  partake  with  us. 
Place  a  clean  cloth  upon  the  board,  and  set  upon  it  our  brightest  table-ware.  Light 
all  the  lamps,  and  array  yourselves  in  your  best  apparel.  Let  all  we  have  be  cooked 
and  served,  and  seat  the  stranger-guest  at  my  right  hand."  The  children  vie  with  each 
other  in  showering  attentions  upon  the  stranger,  so  that  they  may  share  in  the  mitzvahj 
and  nothing  is  permitted  to  be  done  or  said  whereby  he  may  have  cause  to  feel  that  he 
is  eating  the  bread  of  charity.  The  honor  of  entertiEdning  a  poor  man  is  always  envied 
by  his  lellow-Hebrews. 

It  is  also  the  Hebrew  education  never  to  give  alms  in  presence  of  a  third  or  more 
persons,  but  to  consider  an  act  of  charity  the  secret  of  another  which  has  been  com- 
mitted to  inviolate  keeping.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  Hebrews  only  re- 
lieve the  necessities  of  tneir  own  race.  This  selfishness  is  especially  forbidden  by  their 
education,  for  they  are  taught  frt)m  early  youth  the  Divine  command,  to  relieve  the 
stranger,  ^*  seeing  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.''  It  frequently  happens  that 
subscriptions  are  presented  to  Hebrews,  in  order  that  they  nuur  contribute  as  citizens 
to  the  relief  to  be  afforded  some  unfortunate  person.  A  Hebrew  always  obieots  to 
placing  his  name  upon  the  list,  except  for  a  small  amount.  If  he  be  privately  cate- 
chized for  what  is  apparently  a  niggardly  contribution,  he  will  at  once  explain  that  it 
is  the  result  of  his  eaucation.  He  may  not  parade  his  charity.  Strike  his  name  from 
the  list  and  he  will  give  a  "  hundred  fdd,"  so  that  it  be  not  known,  not  that  he  is  es- 
pecially more  liberal  than  others,  but,  says  the  Talmud,  ''no  honor  or  credit  is  due  to 
him  who  publishes  his  alms.''  This  is  the  commentary  upon  the  scriptural  acUnration, 
that  the  one  hand  must  not  know  what  the  other  doeth. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  an  Israelite  seeks  to  educate  his  children,  no  mattox 
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ait  what  cost  or  saorifico,  is  that'  tliey  may  learn  all  these  tm&tA  lessons,  wfaUe  at  the 
same  time  aoauiricg  the  nsnal  instraction  c^  schools  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  more 
advanced  studies  appertaininff  to  eeneral  education.  A  Hehrew  would  consider  ele- 
mentary education  ol  hut  little  avail  were  it  not  accompanied  hv  a  proper  knowledge, 
and  appreciation  of  all  the  cardinal  Tirtnes,  of  morality,  ohedience  to  the  laws,  and 
particularly  of  ohedience  and  rererenoe  to  parents.  They  seek  to  inculcate  these  essen- 
tials in  the  youthful  mind,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  conserved  in  manhood,  and 
again  tatight  to  posterity. 

One  of  tne  most  praiseworthy  results  of  Hebrew  education  is  the  ^t  that  it  teaches 
and  begets  education.  They  keenly  appreciate  the  idea  of  Plato,  that  **  education  con- 
sists in  giving  to  the  body  and  the  soul  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible." 
Therefore  a  poor  Israelite  will  eacritioe  everything  he  possesses  in  order  that  his 
children  may  be  educated.  In  European  countries,  where  it  was  not  possible  to  pro- 
mote Jewish  schools,  the  Israelites,  whenever  it  was  permitted,  contributed  £reely  to 
the  schools  of  other  sect^  to  the  end  that  they  mi^t  ei\joy  the  benefit  of  educating 
their  youth  therein,  even  at  the  expense  of  their  rebgions  conscience. 

In  the  United  States,  Iwwever,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  as  we  have  progressed  in 
education,  liberal  laws,  and  unrestricted  liberty,  the  progress  and  reforms  of  the  Is- 
raelites have  been  commensorat^ly  achieved.  It  was  reserved  for  this  republic  first  to 
unveil  the  obscurity  and  hermetic  character  of  Jewnh  education.  It  nas  not  been 
oompelled  here  to  secrecy,  as  in  mediieval  and  even  modem  times  it  existed  in  Eu- 
Tope,  and  therefore  has  been  thrown  open  for  public  examination. 

The  American  Israelite  undoubtedly  r^oices  in  our  system  of  f^  schools,  and 
watches  with  anxiety  and  hope  l^e  progress  of  American  education.  He  is  grateful  for 
the  blessings  of  free  government,  and  uierefbre  is  in  accord  with  the  wisdom  of  Aris- 
totle, who  asserts  that  "Uie  most  eflfective  way  of  preserving  a  state  is  to  bring  up  the 
citizens  in  the  spirit  of  the  Government ;  to  faishion,  and,  as  it  were,  to  cast  them  in  the 
mould  of  the  Constitution.'' 

It  is  Hebrew  education  to  insist  that  inasmuch  as  the  promoting  of  wise  and  liberal 
government  is  the  true  lum  of  education,  so  the  government,  in  return,  should  foster 
and  conserve  it  as  the  most  important  end  to  be  attained,  and  as  contributing  the 
greatest  happiness  to  the  masses.  It  therefore  follotvs  that  prominent  educational  re- 
mrmers  among  the  American  Jews  do  not  consider  it  any  longer  absolutely  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  their  race  that  tiiey  should  educate  their  chUdren  exclusively  accord- 
ing to  the  old  Hebraic  customs.  They  feel  that  thev  are  citizens  of  this  ^public,  en- 
titled to  e^joy  all  of  its  blessings,  to  share  in  its  advantages  and  to  contribute  to  its 
weU-bein^.  They  believe  that  ^ucation  should  be  common  and  universal,  but  leaving 
religious  instruction  to  the  care  of  the  different  denomlnationA^  They  rejoice  in  the 
existence  of  civil  and  r^ieious  liberty,  in  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  in 
the  enactment  of  recent  Taws  which  proclaim  the  obliteration  of  all  distinctions  of 
race  and  condition,  all  being  equal  in  citizenship  Mid  rec^ving  equal  application  of 
the  laws.    This  is  their  present  education.* 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  the  public  has  but  little  correct  information  regarding  the 
Jews,  for  it  is  only  recently  that  the  prejudice  entertained  against  them  appears  to 
have  given  way.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  all  Amertoan  sjoiagogues  prayers 
are  specially  offered  for  the  President  and  Congress,  the  governors  of  States,  and  idl 
local  officers,  soliciting  the  Throne  of  Divine  Grace  to  preserve  and  protect  all  our 
rulers,  and  to  endow  them  with  wisdom  and  mercy  to  all  people,  and  particularly 
toward  the  children  of  Israel,  who  have  stood  in  such  sore  need  of  the  blessings  of  wise 
and  humane  government. 

It  is  frequently  remarked  by  intelligent  persons  that  they  never  see  a  iK>or  Jew, 
arguing  tlicreform  that  there  is  no  poverty  or  suffering  among  them.  This  is  far  from 
true,  for  there  is  a  proportionate  number  of  poor  Jews,  who  daily  present  themselves 
to  their  people  for  pecuniary  reliefl  The  especial  reason  why  poor  Jews  are  not  seeji 
is,  that  having  been  always  prevented  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  ordinary  pub- 
lic charities,  they  are  rarely  its  recipients,  and  do  not  appear  at  XH>orhou8es  or  as 
paupers.    Their  nabitual  temperance  operates  to  keep  them  clear  from  thp  calendar  of 

*  At  a  raectin<;  of  tbe  rabbis,  held  in  ClovelanA  recently,  tbo  Jletv,  Dr.  Lillenthal,  of  Cincinnati,  pT«> 
seated  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  woro  nnaninionsly  adopted : 

1.  Because  with  unshaken  fiiith  and  flmmess  in  one  indivisiblo  and  eternal  God,  wo  also  believe  in 
the  common  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  common  brotherhood  of  men. 

2.  Wo  slory  in  the  snbllmo  doctrine  of  our  rolitdon,  which  teaches  that  the  righteous  of  all  nations 
withont  distmction  of  creed,  will  enfoy  eternal  lifo  and  everUstinff  happiness. 

3.  Tho  divino  oommand,  tbo  moat  sublime  pnssago  of  the  Bibn.  "Thon  shall  lore  thy  neighbor  at 
thyself,"  extends  to  tho  entire  human  familv,  without  distinction  of  either  race  or  creed. 

4.  Civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  hence  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  are  the  inalienable  rights 
of  men,  nnd  we  consider  them  to  bo  tho  brightest  gem  in  the  Constitution  of  tho  ITnited  States. 

5.  TTe  love  and  revere  this  country  as  our  home  and  fatherland  for  us  and  our  children,  and  therefors 
consider  it  our  paramount  doty  to  sustain  and  support  the  Government,  and  to  favor  by  all  means  ths 
system  of  free  education,  leaving  religious  instruction  to  the  core  of  the  diflferent  denominations. 

0.  We  expect  the  universal  elevation  and  firatemization  of  the  human  family  to  be  achieved  by  ttie 
natural  means  of  scienco,  morality,  freedom,  Justice,  and  truth* 
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3rime)  and  therelbie  ibe  offended  miueetj  of  the  hi,w  seldoni  ecMifiigiiB  them  to  the  paWo 
inngeon.  lu  tha  crinunal  records  of  rape,  robbery,  mnrderf  arson,  and  other  heinons 
srimes,  the  Hebrews  rareljr,  if  ever,  figure.  This  is  another  attribute  of  Hebrew  ednca- 
tion ;  and  the  lesson  of  beinjg  temperate  in  all  things,  and  to  refrain  from  idleness  and 
rice,  is  instilled  constantly  into  the  minds  of  their  youth.  In  London,  where  the  pop- 
ulation is  so  mixed,  it  has  been  definitely  asoertaiiMd  that  the  lower  classes  of  Jews 
were  vastly  superior  to  the  same  class  of  other  people  by  reaaon  of  their  Industry,  tem- 
perance, and  cleanliness. 

Another. succinct  reason  why  the  poverty  of  Jews  is  not  l»t>n£ht  to  public  view  lays 
in  the  fact  that  their  immediaie  wants  are  quietly  relieved  by  their  fellows,  no  matter 
whether  they  be  worthy  or  not*  If  they  are  unworthy  of  continued  charity,  they  are 
80  informed,  which  frequently  operates  to  cure  the  evil.  If  they  are  worthy,  their 
eases  are  immediately  brought  to  the  notice  of  benevolent  societies,  which  generally 
exist,  or  where  there  are  no  such  societies,  then  to  ihe  attention  of  individuals.  The 
result  of  charity  thus  bestowed  is  eminently  practical,  and  many  instances  are  extant, 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  where  the  timely  but  silent  relief  afforded  has  culmi- 
nated in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  honor  by  the  redpient.  Becognizing  this 
fi»ct,  the  education  of  charity  is  always  remembered  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  most  hour 
orable  of  all  virtues. 

Owing  to  the  superior  benefits  of  their  education  in  temperance  and  cleanliness,  in- 
sanity  is  compari^vely  rare  among  the  Hebrews.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  iskot 
that  the  predisposing  causes  seldom  exist.  They  are  rarely  afiSUcted  with  mania,  idiocy, 
or  dementia,  such  as  aidoion^mia,  pseudomania,  and  the  like.  Female  chastity  and  rec- 
titude are  especially  remarkable  among  this  people,  the  statistics  of  vice  and  crime 
being  almost  void  of  examples  of  dissolute  Hebrew  women.  That  this  is  the  result  of 
education,  no  one  can  doubt ;  for  ignorance  generally  leads  to  crime,  although  vice  does 
net  always  confine  itself  to  the  uneducatecU  D^ravity  does  not  exist  in  any  imme- 
diate extent  in  Jewish  communities ;  their  ancient  laws  and  customs  forbade  and  pun- 
ished it  severely.  Jewish  women  do  not  labor  under  certain  general  disadvantages, 
which  frequentlv  operate  to  drive  other  females  into  crime  and  vice.  Their  homes  are, 
b^  the  effect  of  education,  rendered  happy  and  contented ;  they  are  always  treated 
with  respect  by  their  male  associates,  and  the  hidden  charity  of  their  race  prevents 
them  from  suffering  the  tortures  of  extreme  poverty,  and  the  consequent  temptations. 
From  the  same  causes,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  conjugal  infelicity  is  extremely  rare 
among  the  Israelites,  and  the  laws  of  divorce  are  seldonr  invoked  in  that  behalf.  Should 
a  Jewish  female  go  astray,  and  the  fact  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  her  people, 
every  effort  is  made  at  once  to  reclaim  the  lost  one ;  her  crime  is  hidden  from  sight,  ana 
she  is  sustained  and  encouraged  in  all  efforts  at  well-doing.  Beparation  is  sought  to 
be  enforced  for  her,  should  sne  have  been  wronged,  and  depraved  in  heart  and  soul 
must  be  that  Hebrew  woman  who  continues  in  1^  evil  ways,  despite  her  people. 

Gratitude  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  Jewish  education,  for  they  are  taught  that 
gratitude  is  first  due  to  God  for  his  many  blessings,  and  then  to  man  for  such  ^vors  as 
may  by  him  be  rendered.  Ingratitude  Ib  appropriately  stigmatized  as  one  of  the  venal 
sins,  and  is  contemned  as  such  by  every  just  person.  Nevertheless,  it  is  so  common  a 
crime  that  modem  philosophy  asserts  thatLin  certainty, '^  death  and  ingratitude  go 
hand'in-hand."  The  Hebrews  ever  keep  before  them  the  proverb  that  **  a  good  name 
is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and  lovins  fieivor  rather  than  silver  and  gold.'' 
Therefore  they  teach  that  ingratitude  is  a  crime  which  may  not  be  tolerated. 

The  famous  address  of  the  Hebrews  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  George  Wash- 
ington is  a  marked  example  of  their  national  gratitude.  No  Americans,  of  other  nation- 
ahties  and  creeds,  venerate  General  Washington  more  than  the  Israelites ;  and  when  he 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  they  mourned  in  their  eynagogues,  re{>eating  the  words  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  that  '*the  lampof  the  world  haa  gone  out.''  The  tribute  to  the 
moral  worth  and  intellectual  excellence  of  the  Hebrews,  which  has  been  recently  paid 
by  Mr.  James  Parton,  will  never  be  foi^otten.  They  will  remember  him  gratefully,  and 
as  one  who,  even  at  this  late  day,  has  sought  to  do  them  Justice,  and  to  disabuse  the 
prejudices  of  the  world ;  for  the  true  Jew  appreciates  the  value  of  kind  words  and 
gracious  favor  more  than  silver  and  gold. 

The  Hebrews  are  extremely  careful  to  inculcate  in  their  youth  an  aversion  to  profan- 
ity. "  The  name  of  the  Lord  shall  not  be  taken  in  vain,"  is  a  commandment  which  is 
Srobably  obeyed,  by  them,  with  ffreater  rigor  than  by  any  other  people.  But  especially 
oes  Hebrew  education  operate  nealthful^  upon  the  home  circle,  and  it  is  reireshing 
to  witness  the  intense  respect  which  is  ever  manifested  by  husband  to  wife,  and  by 
children  towi^  parents.  They  are  ever  mindful  of  the  Divine  command  to  '^  Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee." 

Frequent  evidences  of  this  respect  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  these  days  of  pn>> 
gress,  many  Hebrews  consent  to  the  obliteration  of  certain  unnecessary  cnstfuns, 
adopted  in  the  early,  or  medisdval  a^es,  both  as  to  ritual  and  education.  Notwithstand- 
i]^  their  adverse  judgment  and  opinioni  they  will  religiously  adhere  to  the  old  ideas 
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dnriDg  the  lifetime  of  their  parrats,  lest  they  aocnae  themselvee  of  disrespect.  What- 
ever  are  the  desires  and  opinions  of  their  aged  parents,  they  will  always  give  wi^, 
and  conform  to  them*  even  at  the  expense  of  seeming  dissimolation.  It  is  enongh  for 
them  to  feel  that  their  parents  are  opposed  to  these  reforms  for  them  to  pa£iS  them  by. 

Ednoation,  to  Israelites,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  now  is  porelv  secondxury,  and  is 
only  taught  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  participate  in  the  various  religious 
ceremonies  which  are  given  in  Hebrew.  Modem  American  reforms,  introduced  in  syn- 
agogue worship,  do  awny  with  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Hebrew,  and  sermons,  or  lec- 
tures are  now  commonly  preached  in  the  English  and  German  laxiguages.  Some  re- 
formers insist  that  all  the  services  should  be  conducted  in  English,  or  German,  so  that 
all  the  congregation  should  understand ;  fmr  it  is  true  that  the  percentage  of  Hebrews 
attending  synagogue,  and  employing  the  Hebraic  understandingly,  is  very  small.  In 
other  words,  it  is  evident  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  fsst  losing  its  importance  among 
the  Jews,  it  being  no  longer  necessary  to  employ  it  hermetically,  although  the  ortho- 
dox Israelites  cling  with  ^reat  pertinacity  to  tne  old  habits  and  customs,  and  refuse  to 
be  separated  from  the  ancient  landmarks.  It  is  but  a  question  of  time,  however,  with 
orthodox  Judaism — ^it  must  give  way  to  the  reformatory  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  Talmud  is  no  longer  taught  in  Jewish  schools  as  an  exclusive  study.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  and  interwoven  with  other  school  exercises,  but  is  not  a  specialty.  The  Is- 
raelites do  not,  as  heretofore,  compel  their  children  to  an  exclusive  study  of  Hebrew, 
and  of  Hebrew  law,  at  the  age  of  nve  and  six  years ;  but  they  impart  to  them  a  general 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  so  that  they  may  read  it  fluently,  even  if  tney  understand  it  but 
imperfectly,  to  the  end  that  when  they  become  Bar-mltndh,  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
(the  Oriental  age  of  manhood,  when  parental  authority  is  considered  to  cease,)  they 
may  read  their  portion  of  the  IbraA,  or  the  law  of  Moses,  in  the  synagofirae,  as  the  first 
witness  and  exhibit  of  their  enti^  into  the  mystic  rite  of  manhood.  Tne  Hebrew  has 
been  heretofore  wrongfhlly  classified  amcmg  the  dead  languages.  It  has  never  expired, 
but  has  constantly  h^  life.  When  it  is  considered,  however,  that  t^e  Hebrew  youth 
are  no  lon^r  compelled  to  master  it,  or  to  use  it  as  a  language  of  conversation,  it  is 
fEMt  going  into  decadence,  and,  like  the  Latin,  will  only  serve  the  purposes  of  a  lan- 
guage of  religious  ceremony. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  in  Germany  and  Poland  to  use  the  written  Hebrew  for 
the  purposes  of  record  and  ooirespondenoe.  and  letters  in  the  German  vernacular  are 
oven  now  frequently  written  fuid  spelled  m  Hebraic  characters.  This  is  a  custom, 
however,  which  has  obtained  amonff  the  Hebrews  byreason  of  their  peculiar  civic  condi- 
tion, being  inhabitants,  but  deprivea  of  civil  rights.  Fearful  of  their  letters  miscarrying, 
and  the  consequent  exposure  of  family  secrets,  they  have  adopted  the  use  of  the  Hebraic 
to  avoid  the  probable  consequences  of  accident. 

But  the  important  question  arises  as  to  how  the  Hebrews,  notwithstanding  their  exile, 
their  persecutions,  the  constant  destruction  of  their  schools  of  learning  and  of  science, 
their  deprivations  of  civil  rights,  their  compulsory  nomadic  habits,  their  merging  into 
all  the  nationalities  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  have  preserved  their 
advanced  literaiy  culture,  their  morals,  their  education  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  their  individuality  from  the  date  of  their  delivery  from  Egyptian  bondn^  to  the 
present  hour  f  It  must  be  because  of  the  superiority  of  tnelr  .education,  mentaL 
moral,  and  physical :  of  the  love,  reverence,  and  respect  which  they  entertain  toward 
their  teachers,  and  for  the  fhrther  reason  that  the  influences  of  the  home  circle  have 
ever  been  maint-ained  as  paramount.  The  children  are  obedient  to  their  parents,  who 
neglect  no  opportunity  to  instruct  and  guide  them,  and  between  the  old  and  young 
their  exists  a  perfect  accord ;  the  elders  to  teach,  the  youth  to  listen  and  learn,  and 
this  bas  been  pursued  from  ^neration  to  generation,  and  from  father  to  son^  from  the 
days  of  Hie  prophets  to  this  era  of  advanced  civilization.  Educated  nations  have 
sprung  into  existence  and  power,  and  have  passed  away,  leaving  but  imperfect  histoiy 
to  chronicle  their  life.  Rome,  both  pagan  and  Christian,  with  all  her  grandeur,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  suljocts  ruling  the  European  world,  and  carrying 
conquest  into  Asia  and  Africa^  has  become  a  people  and  an  empire  of  the  past 
But  the  Hebrews,  notwithstanding  all  these  social  throes  and  volcanoes,  and  to  the 
confusion  of  ethnologists,  still  preserve  thdr  identity  as  a  people,  never  having  frdled 
in  their  worship  of  wd^  maintaining  their  habits  and  customs,  possessing  and  teaching 
the  laws  of  Moses  intact,  as  they  were  originally  given,  without  permitting  the  dumge 
of  a  solitary  word,  the  dotting  of  an  "i,"  or  tbe  crossing  of  a  "  t."  They  are  the  only 
pure  Caucasian  race  that  inhabit  the  globe,  and  no  other  reason  can  be  assi^ed  for 
their  remarkabe  preservation  than  the  never-deviating  practices  of  their  moral  educv 
tion.  They  are  the  living  proofe  of  the  Bible,  and  without  whose  existence  certainly 
history  would  be  but  chaos  and  confusion.  It  certainly  follows  that  Hebrew  education, 
which  promotes  and  perpetuates  social  happiness,  enforces  implicit  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  encourages  a  high  standard  of  morals,  a  large  amount  of  learning 
in  all  tbe  essentials,  a  constant  demonstration  of  the  proprieties  of  virtue,  and  the  im- 
proprieties of  vice,  fosters  industry,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  teaches  the  necessity  of 
order  and  cleanliness,  must  be  superior,  and  to  this  superiority  can  be  attributed  the 
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pecaliar  preservation  of  the  Jews  as  a  people.  It  is  not  surprising^  therefore,  that  the 
education  of  the  Hebrews  should  begin  to  impress  the  world  with  its  importance  and 
its  saperiority. 

No  one  but  a. Tew  can  oommensnrately  appreciate  the  intense  happiness  of  the  Hebrew 
people  in  this  country.  Free  America  is  the  modem  Moses  who  has  delivered  them 
from  European  bondage,  perhaps  far  worse  than  the  Egyptian.  They  have  not  been 
made  to  drink  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah  in  this  land;  they  have  not  thirsted  in  the 
wilderness  of  Shur,  nor  hankered  after  the  flesh-pots.  They  have  sped  to  this  hospi- 
table province,  this  modem  '*  Elim,"  where  there  are  more  than  '^  twelve  wells  of  water, 
and  three  score  and  ten  palm  trees,''  and  ikey  are  wanderers  no  more. 

Although  the  names  of  Hebrew  scholars  are  leffion,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  indicate 
a  few,  such  as  Josephus,  the  ablest  and  truest  of  all  ancient  historians,  Maimonides 
who  lived  in  the  tw^fth  centurv,  and  as  a  law  writer  and  philosopher  surpassed  all 
cotemporaries,  Jehuda  Hallevi,  the  rival  of  King  Solomon  as  a  poet,  the  noted  traveler, 
Benjamin,  of  Tudela,  and  Immanuel,  the  Italian  poet  and  imitator  of  Dante.  In  the 
eighteenth  centurv  the  two  greatest  writers  of  the  age  on  philosophy  were  Spinoza 
ami  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  Wessely,  Euchel,  Lowe,  and  Friedlander  are  foremost  in 
the  ranks  of  German  poets.  In  later  days  may^  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Disraeli, 
Cremieux,  Montefiore,  Borne,  Auerbach,  Heinnch  Heine,  Jules  Janin,  Grace  Aguilar, 
and  Fould,  and  in  the  United  States,  Messrs.  Noah,  Raphael,  Wise,  Lilienthal,  Leeser, 
Einhom,  and  Isaacs,  all  noticed  by  modem  encyclopedist's.  To  enumerate  the  Hebrew 
Talmudists,  divines,  poets,  philosophers,  philologists,  historians,  publicists,  linguists, 
mathematicians,  astronomers,  physiologists,  ichthyologists,  and  orators- of  ancient  anu 
modem  days,  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  this  necessarily  limited  "paper.'' 
Politics,  law,  medicine,  the  fine  arts  and  the  drama  have  many  representatives,  and  in 
music  Meyerbeer.  Halezy,  Herz,  and  Gottsohalk  have  become  as  immortal  as  has  Rachel 
in  tragedy.  In  nuance  and  commerce,  special  mention  is  absolutely  unnecessary,  for 
in  these  essentials  they  lead  the  world. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  federal  Constitution,  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  once  forbade  the  election  of  any  Jew  to  office.  An  eminent  Hebrew 
patriot  by  the  name  of  Henry  was,  despite  this  law,  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  He 
was,  however^  denied  his  seat,  but  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  House 
on  the  main  question.  The  speech  he  made  on  that  occasion  was  at  once  eloquent  and 
reproachful,  creating  such  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina, that  public  sentiment  demanded  apd  procured  a  repeal  of  the  disgraceful  prohi- 
bition. 

In  America,  as  well  as  latterly  in  Europe,  the  Israelites  have  been  honored  with,  and 
creditably  filled,  the  highest  official  stations.  They  have  held  seats  in  the  French  Cnam- 
ber,  the  British  Parliament,  and  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives :  have  been 
^ovemors  of  States  and  Territories,  attorneys  general,  sat  upon  the  "  woolsack,"  and 
in  fact  hold  and  have  held  prominent  public  positions  in  common  with  other  eminent 
and  praiseworthy  citizens. 

Although  the  Hebrews  are  not  naturally  politicians,  they  carefully  note  and  give 
countenance  to  every  species  of  legislation,  every  doctrine  of  political  economy,  and 
every  public  act  calculated  to  extend  liberty  and  to  difftise  education.  Nothing  in  this 
regard  escapes  tbem.  The  Hebrews  throughout  Europe  and  America  purchased  our 
bonds  liberally,  and  aided  in  their  negotiation,  thus  manifesting  their  confidence  in 
American  securities.  It  is  believed  that  they  hold  fully  one-^n  of  our  outstanding 
indebtedness  in  Europe  and  America. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  extended  statistics  appertaining  exclusively  to  Hebrew 
schools,  for  since  the  recent  emancipation  of  the  Jews  fh)m  tneir  previous  civil  disa- 
bilities, their  education  has  been  gradually  merged  into  the  general  community  system. 
In  many  eminent  universities,  in  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  professorships 
are  now  given  to  Hebrews  in  the  various  chairs  of  science  and  learning,  and  at  Got- 
tingen  no  less  than  nine  of  these  nreferments  are  filled  b^  Jews.  Jewish  students  con- 
sequently now  largely  derive  educational  advantages  in  common  with  othersi  In 
Rome,  however,  the  Hebrews  still  labor  under  great  educational  and  personal  disad- 
vantages, which  they  are  endeavoring  to  have  relieved  by  appealing  to  the  liberality 
of  the  new  Italian  govemment.  A  petition  was  presented  m  1860  to  a  proposed  con- 
erets  of  European  powers  for  the  settlement  of  international  questions,  in  which  the 
Jews  in  Rome  asked  the  consideration  of  an  amelioration  of  their  condition  in  that 
city.  The  address  of  grievances  sets  forth  that  no  Jew  in  Rome  can  be  an  artist,  nor 
be  a  pupil  in  a  school  of  art,  nor  frequent  a  public  ^aUeiy  for  practice ;  nor  could  any 
college,  medical  school,  law  university,  or  other  scientific  institution  receive  Jewish 
students.  None  of  their  people  can  follow  any  other  mechanical  trade  but  cobbling 
shoes,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  sing  or  play  on  any  instramont  in  public.  They 
are  confined  to  the  Ghetto,  or  Jews'  quarter,  on  the  low  ground  of  the  Tiber,  admitted 
to  be  the  most  unhealthy  and  wretched  portion  of  the  city. 

In  the  United  States  exclusively  Jewish  schools  are  not  looked  upon  with  great 
fkvcfr,  nor  to  be  as  much  desired  as  formerly.    This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
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American  Hebrews  are  extremely  prond  of  their  dtiseneliip ;  and  altfaongh  thejr  are 
auxioas  to  advocate  and  incnlcate,  in  onr  common  schools  and  other  institutions  of 
learning,  the  superiority  of  their  education  in  many  essentials^  they  are  -sn willing  to 
retard  or  in  any  manner  oomplioate  the  progress  of  free  edneation.  They  are  satiraed 
at  being  permitted  the  unrestricted  use  of  our  common-school  system,  particularly  as 
religious  instruction  is  now  beuiff  confined  to  the  different  den<Hninati<rJs,  and  tbe 
school-room  made  free  to  all  sha^  of  religions  sentiment. 

Although  the  Hebrews  still  worship  on  Saturday,  or  the  serenth  day,  they  entertain 
reverence  and  respect  for  Sunday,  and  are  loth  to  violate  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christian. 
For  many  years,  m  sevens  of  our  large  cities,  Jewish  congregations  have  regularly 
maintained  Sunday-schools,  and  Hebrew  childitan  may  be  seen  re^^nlarly  wending  their 
way  to  the  Sunday-school  exercises  of  their  synagoffuee.  In  Philadelphia  the  Portu- 
guese congregation,  formerly  presided  over  by  the  late  Bev.  Mr.  Leeser,  has  maintained 
a  Sunday-school  for  the  past  thirty  years  or  more. 

In  the  new  *^  Temple  Immanuel,"  one  of  the  grandest  edifices  in  New  York  city,  on 
the  Fifth  avenue,  a  thoroughly  ori^nized  Suimay-school  is  maintained.  Each  class 
has  a  separate  room  set  apart  for  its  use,  and  competent  teachers  are  employed  and 
liberally  paid  for  their  services.  Order  is  maintained  in  the  most  thorough  manner, 
and  no  confusion  or  noise  is  i>ermitted.  The  assembly  of  scholars  is  had  in  the  main 
hall,  and  one  of  the  scholars  recites  a  prayer,  the  congregation  remaining  standing 
until  the  "Amen''  is  given;  after  which,  to  the  music  ofa  measured  march,  the  classes 
separate  and  retire,  each  to  its  appropriate  apartment.  About  two  hours  are  employed 
in  religious  instruction,  when,  returning  to  the  assembly  room,  a  prayer  is  offered  aaid 
they  are  dismissed,  retiring  in  the  most  perfect  order.* 

The  Hebrew  Sabbath  or  Sunday  schools  are  founded  solely  to  impart  rdigious  in- 
struction to  Israelitish  children.  The  scholastic  year  begins  after  the  feast  of  tbe 
Tabernacles,  (Suooothf)  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  New  Tear,  in  the  latter  part 
of  September  or  first  of  October,  and  continues  until  the  last  Sunday  in  June ;  and  it 
is  usually  re^isite  that  children  should  have  attended  some  other  school  for  a  year 
prior  to  admission.  Pupils  are  required  to  enrol  their  names  in  advance ;  and  a  pro- 
gramme of  studies  for  the  scholastic  year  is  presented  for  inspection  and  adoption  hy 
the  board  of  trustees.  Corporal  punishment  is  interdicted^  and  punishment  is  only 
in  the  mildest  form,  at  worst,  resulting  in  suspension.  Mid,  in  extreme  cases,  in  dismis- 
sion. Records  of  punishment  and  absence  are  carefhlly  kept,  and  a  public  examination 
and  distribution  of  prizes  annually  celebrated.  Every  em>rt  is  made  to  conduce  hap- 
piness and  to  attract,  rather  than  repel,  the  pupils  to  the  school. 

J.  J.  NOAH. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Rev.  George  Jacobs,  of  Philadelphia,  writes : 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  there  are  seven  Jewish  synagogues.  The  benevolent 
associations  number  eleven  lodges  of  the  order  of  "B'nae  Brith/'  (''Sons  of  the  Cove- 
nant,") numbering  1,025  members,  and  with  funds  on  hand  to  the  amount  of  $38,850  3^. 
There  are  also  seven  lod|B^s  of  the  **  Free  Sons  of  Israel,"  numbering  800,  and  with  a 
fund  of  $10,000.  The  United  Hebrew  Charities,  consolidated  from  five  separate  benevo- 
lent organizations,  received,  from  September  1869  to  February  1870,  $14,773  22,  most 
of  which  was  dist^bnted  in  relieving  682  persons.  The  Ladies'  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society,  organized  in  1819,  receives  and  disburses  about  $1,100  per  annum.  The  Jewish 
Foster  Home  numbers  some  28  inmates.  In  addition  to  these  is  the  Jewish  hospital, 
open  to  all  patients,  which  has  cared  for  91  patients  during  the  year,  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  $8,000. 

Of  distinctive  Jewish  schools  there  are  three,  with  10  male  and  3  female  teach^s^ 
and  with  454  pupils,  264  male  and  190  female. 

The  Maimonides  College,  recently  established,  and  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
classical  and  modem  stucues,  the  higher  branches  of  the  Hebrew  are  taught,  numbers  6 
professors.  The  Hebrew  Sunday-school,  founded  in  1838  by  Miss  Rebecca  Gratz.  was 
the  first  Hebrew  Sunday-school  m  the  United  States.    It  numbers  115  boys  ana  110 

girls,  and  5  male  and  18  female  teachers.    The  miO<>"^^7  ^^  Jewish  children  attend  tbe 
tate  public  schools  in  the  city.    Very  few,  if  any,  Jeinsh  children  fiul  to  attend  some 
school. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

There  are  three  Hebrew  benevolent  associations  exclusively  for  the  assistance  of  the 
poor,  and  seven  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  the  care  of  widows  and  orphans.  There 
are  five  Jewish  schools  where  some  300  children  receive  religious  instruction.  It  is 
estimated  that  some  500  Hebrew  boys  and  girls  attend  the  public  high  and  normal 
sdiools. 

*Hr.  Partoo,  in  the  Atlsatie  Monthly.  ^ 
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BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

Rev.  S.  Deatsch  says  that  in  Baltimore,  as  elsewhere,  a  large  majority  of  the  Jewish 
children  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

There  is  one  exclusively  Jewish  private  school  of  150  pnpik,  and  also  a  German  pri- 
vate school  where  Hebrew  and  rerigions  instruction  are  given  if  desired.  There  are 
two  Sunday-schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  260  papus.  There  are  three  Jewish 
charitable  associations. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURL 

Rev.  Dr.  Sonnesehein  has  fhmished  the  fbllowing  information: 

There  are  four  Jewish  charitable  associations:  two  for  the  assistance  of  the  poo^ 
one  for  the  support  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  one  for  the  interment  of  the  poor,  i 
Jewish  hospital  is  in  progress. 

There  are  no  Jewisk  private  schools.  It  is  estimated  that  I42O  Jewish  children  at 
tend  the  public  schools,  630  male  and  490  female.  There  are  three  Jewish  Sabbatbi 
schools,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  398:  215  male  and  183  female. 

The  rollo  wing  are  the  rules  adopted  for  the  management  of  one  of  these  schools,  an^  i 
-will  serve  to  show  the  general  plan  of  their  organization : 

"Bulesfar  the  Sabhath^school  of  the  congregation  ^Shaare  Emeth/  in  8t.  Louis,  Missouri. 

• 

"I.  The  Sabbath-school  is  founded  solely  to  impart  religious  instruction  to  Isratl- 
itish  children  belon^g  to  above  congregation. 

**  U.  The  Bcholasuc  year  begins  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  feast  of  the  Taberna- 
cles and  closes  on  the  last  Sunday  in  June.  » 

**  in.  Such  children  only  who  have  attended  some  other  school  at  least  one  year  can 
be  admitted  to  the  Sabbath-schooL 

''IV.  Names  of  pupils  must  be  enroUed  fourteen  days  prior  to  conmiencement  of 
the  scholastic  year. 

"V.  The  teachers  shall,  during  the  aforesaid  fourteen  days,  draught  a  programme  and 
A  course  of  studies  for  the  ensuing  scholastic  year,  and  bond  the  same,  for  adoption,  to 
the  school  board. 

''YI.  Pupils  desirous  of  attending  the  school  during  the  soholattio  year  can  be  ad- 
mitted only  after  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  school  board. 

''YIL  The  school  boiod  will  hold  regular  month! v  meetings  during  the  scholastic 
year  on  the  Sunday  after  the  15th  day  of  each  month. 

**  yni.  The  acting  sujtermtendent  of  the  school  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the 
school  board. 

**  IX  At  the  re^ar  meetings  of  the  school  board  the  teachers  shall  attend  to  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity ;  they  shall  not,  however,  be  entitled  to  vote  upon  any  question. 

"  X.  The  superintendent  is  entitled  to  vote  only  when  a  tie  occurs. 

''XL  Whenever  two  members  of  the  school  board  shall  desire,  or  the  superintendent 
deems  it  necessary  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  school  board,  the  members  Uiereof 
shall  be  convened. 

"Xn.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  school  board  to  attend  the  Sab- 
bath-school during  hours  of  instruction  at  least  twice  each  month. 

"  XIII.  Oorj^ral  punishment  is  strictly  prohibited. 

"  XIV.  Punishment  in  the  third,  or  miWest,  degree  shall  be, '  Removal  of  the  punil 
£rom  his  bench  during  the  hours  or  instruction  f  in  the  second  degree, '  Removal  of  uie 
pupil  from  the  school  room  to  that  of  the  superintendent  during  same  time  '/  in  the 
first  degree,  'Suspension  of  the  pupil  from  school  for  two  weeks.' 

"  XV.  The  consent  of  the  superintendent  must  first  be  obtained  ere  the  pupil  can  be 
dismissed  from  the  school. 

"  XVI.  Pupils  punished  with  the  first,  or  highest,  punishment  three  times,  can  bo 
dismissed  from  the  school  entirely,  provided  a  resolution  to  that  efiect  has  been  passed 
by  the  school  board- 

"  XVII.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  punishments  meted  out  to  pu- 
pils, for  monthly  communication  with  the  parents. 

"  XVHL  Each  absence  of  the  pupil  from  school  must  be  accounted  for  by  a  written 
excuse  from  the  parents. 

"XIX.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  a  correct  list  of  the  attending  pupils  and  report  tho 
absentees  to  the  school  board. 

"  XX.  The  superintendent  only  shall  have  the  right  to  interrupt  the  regnlax  school 
exercises  by  askmg  questious  or  imparting  information. 

"  XXI.  A*  public  examination  and  distribution  of  prizes  shall  take  place  at  the  dose  of 
the  scholastic  year." 

(Adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  congregation  held  May  8, 1870.*) 

24  E 
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CHICAGO,  nJJNOIS. 

The  Bev.  B.  Felsenthali  of  Chicago,  writes  that  Chicago  has  an  estimated  Jewish 
population  of  10,000.  He  estimates  tnat  90  per  cent,  of  the  Jewish  children  attend  the 
public  schools,  and  remarks  that  '^  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  every  Jewish  child  receives 
at  least  a  good  elementary  education,  the  care  for  the  proper  education  of  the  children 
being  an  old  and  firmly-rooted  trait  of  the  Jewish  character.''  There  is  one  private 
school  in  the  city,  taught  by  Bev.  L.  Adler,  where  instruction  is  given  in  Hebrew. 
About  100  children  are  in  attendance.  For  instruction  in  Hebrew  parents  generally 
rely  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath-schools  and  on  private  tuition. 

'  There  are  six  Hebrew  congregations,  eacn  of  which  has  a  Sabbath-schooL  In  all 
these  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew  are  taught.  From  500  to  600  children  attend  these 
Sabbath-schools. 

There  are  five  lodges  of  the  order  of  B'nae  Brith  (Sons  of  the  Covenant^)  and  seven 
other  benevolent  societies.  A  Jewish  hospital  is  supported,  where  poor  sick  persons, 
of  idl  b^efs,  are  received.  The  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  at  Cleveland,  receives  con- 
siderable contributions  from  Chicago.  (The  Jews  of  the  Eastern  States  have  their 
orphan  asylum  in  New  York,  those  of  the  South  in  New  Orleans,  and  those  of  the  Pa- 
cific States  in  San  Francisco.)  Besides  the  Chicago  congregations,  there  are  in  Hlinois 
four  others— two  in  Quincy,  one  in  Springfield,  and  one  in  Peoria. 

CINCINNATL 

Bev.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  of  Cincinnati,  furnishes  the  following  information : 
In  reply  to  your  official  note  of  the  2dth  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  state : 

1.  lliere  are  no  Jewi^  elements^  schools  in  this  city.  The  last  Talmid  Yeladim  in- 
stitute was  dissolved  three  years  ago. 

2.  There  are  three  Hebrew  schools  for  religious  instruction  attached  to  three  congrega- 
tions, viz  : 

a.  Benai  Yeshurun  congregation,  superintendent,  Isaac  M.  Wise ;  four  teikchers ;  180 
pupils;  two  sessions  weekly,  Saturday  and  Sunday;  objects,  Hebrew,  Jewish  religion, 
and  history. 

b.  Benai  Israel  congregation,  superintendent,  Bias  Lilienthal ;  three  teachers ;  150 
pupils ;  sessions  and  objects  as  above. 

0.  Ahabash  Achim  congregation,  M.  Gk)ldemmer,  teacher  and  superintendent ;  sixty 
pupils ;  sessions  and  objects  as  above. 

Besides,  the  above  named  three  rabbi  teach,  each,  annually  a  confirmation  or  grad- 
uating class  of  twenty  to  forty  pupils. 

It  is  our  settled  opinion  here  that  the  education  of  the  young  is  the  business  of  the 
State,  and  the  reli^ous  instruction,  to  which  we  add  the  Hebrew,  is  the  dutv  of  re- 
ligious bodies.  Neither  ought  to  interfere  with  the  other.  The  secular  branches  be- 
long to  the  public  schools,  religion  to  the  Sabbath  schools,  exclusively.  Therefore  I 
cannot  give  you  any  particular  statistics  as  to  Hebrew  children  in  the  various  schools. 


PROGRESS     OF     EDrCATION    IN     TSE     AROEN- 
TIIVE    REPVBI^IC. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  President  Sarmiento,  who  is  one  of  the  most  earnest,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  of  educators,  popular  education  in  the  Ai^gentino 
Republic  is  constantly  progressing ;  receiving,  in  every  way,  the  warmest  support  finom 
the  government  The  fol£>wing  summary,  worn  the  report  of  Minister  AveUaneda — a 
volume  of  some  400  pages— shows  what  naa  been  accomplished.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  young  republic  looks  to  the  United  States  for  educators,  as  well  as  for  an  example 
of  its  system  of  education  for  the  people : 

"  The  department  of  public  instruction  has  been  very  busy,  during  the  past  yeai^ 
establishing  new  schools,  granting  subsidies,  Improving  every  branch  of  popular  edm- 
oation,  and  losing  no  opportunity  to  enlighten  and  instruct  all  classes  a£  the  people^ 
especially  in  the  more  remote  provinces,  ^ere  the  lamp  of  learning  shed  but  a  flick- 
ermg  and  uncertain  light  amid  a  dense  fog  of  Ignorance. 

"  The  provinces  cooperate  in  the  good  work;  San  Juan  gained  the  prize  of  $10,000 
for  having  one-tenth  of  its  population  attending  schools,  and  devotes  the  money  to  cho 
establishment  of  upper  schools.  Entre  Bios  (under  the  administration  of  the  late 
General  Urquiza)  spent  the  entire  subsidy  from  the  federal  government  in  new  ool* 
^oges.  Salta  is  building  a  splendid  structure  of  this  kind,  and  Tucuman  has  voted 
three  times  its  usual  sum  for  educationsd  purposes.  Corrientes  has  subscribed  $4,000 
to  bring  out  school  books  and  furniture  from  the  United  States.    Bioja  has  arisen  fh>m 
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a  lethargy  of  ffenerations,  and  in  every  part  of  the  republic  the  preaching  of  Sar- 
miento  has  called  into  life  new  achools  and  an  incipient  thirst  for  improvement. 

<<  The  nnmber  of  children  attending  school  thronfi^hout  the  repnblic  i^pears  to  be, 
according  to  the  census,  89,500,  but  the  returns  of  the  various  scnools  show  this  is  an 
exaggeration,  and  if  we  deduct  14  per  cent,  the  return  of  77,000  children  will  be  much 
nearer  the  truth.  Hence  the  minister  calculates  there  are  at  present  350,000  children 
who  neither  attend  school  nor  receive  the  simplest  rudiments  of  education.  He  adds  that 
of  ^e  40,000  immigrants  who  arrive  annually  two-thirds  do  not  know  how  to  read. 

''The  statistical  returns  of  education  in  the  various  provinces  are : 


Buenos  Ayres  City 15,781 

Buenos  Ayres  camp 13,666 

San  Juan 6,873 

Corrientes 5,720 

Cordoba 5,261 

Santa  F^ 5,000 

Santiago  Estero 4,500 

EntreRios 3,691 

Tucuman 2,900 


Mendossa 2,833 

Catamarca 2,500 

Salta 2,475 

Rioja 2,239 

Jxj^nj 2,000 

SanLuis 1,784 


77,213 


"  This  includes  1.884  youths  belonging  to  the  national  colleges,  (of  which  there  are 
14  in  the  republic,)  beiuff  an  increase  of  more  than  80  per  cent,  on  the  returns  for  the 
previous  vear.  In  1867  the  province  of  Rioja  was  destitute  of  schools,  and  now  it  has 
over  2,000  children  in  course  of  instruction,  besides  a  high  school,  with  217  collegians. 

<'  The  national  government  attaches  gpreat  importance  to  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  most  necessary  element  in  the 
whole  system.  The  first  normal  school  will  shortly  be  established  in  the  old  govern- 
ment-house  at  Paranl^  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Steams,  from  the  United 
States,  who  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $2,400  per  annum,  aud  a  lady  teacher  at  $1,000  per 
Annnin.  The  ucw  national  college  at  Corrientes,  under  Dr.  Fitzsimons,  has  already  156 
pupils,  and  receives  a  subsidy  of  $2,000 ;  Dr.  F.  furnishes  a  long  and  luminous  report  on 
education,  based  on  the  London  university  system. 

''Night  schools  have  been  established  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Salta,  and  Santiago  del 
Estero.  each  of  which  is  attended  by  100  or  200  adults.  Libraries  are  also  about  to  be 
openea  in  each  of  the  upper  provinces,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500  each,  for  use  of  the  public. 
In£uit  schools  or  Kindergarten  form  another  item  of  improvement ;  the  first  being 
opened  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  observatoiy  at  Cordoba  will  shortly  be  inaugurated. 
Dr.  Gould  beiuff  shortly  expected  from  the  United  States  with  his  staff.  Congress  has 
also  authorized  the  minister  to  send  abroad  for  20  first-class  professors  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cordoba  and  the  national  colleges ;  8  are  expected  from  Germany. 

'*  The  new  subsidies  granted  during  the  year  amounted  to  $90,660,  viz : 


Rioja $19,080 

EntreRios 13,.'>00 

San  Juan 12,500 

Corrientes 12,500 

SanLuU 4,680 

Tucuman 4,500 

SantaF^ 4,500 

Buenos  Ayres 4,200 

"  Amons  minor  subsidies  we  find  subscriptions  for  Dotla  Juana  Bfanso's  Annals,  Bar- 
bati's  History,  Wickersham  on  Schools,  Slo.  The  budget  also  provides  $100,000  for  the 
purpose  of  buywg  books  for  distribution  in  the  provinces.  The  budget  for  1870  shows 
a  total  of  $785,027  for  the  department  of  instruction,  worship,  and  justice,  which  will 
bo  increased  by  $80,000  for  the  ensuing  year." 


Jnjuy $3,000 

Mendoza 2,100 

Salta 2,100 

Catamarca 2,500 

Santiago  del  Estero 1,500 

Swiss  colonies.... 1,100 

Miscellaneous 2,000 


EDVCATIOX   OF   THE   DEAF   AND   DUMB. 

In  affording  the  means  of  education  to  its  deaf  and  dumb  the  United  States  has  done 
more,  proportionally,  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Florida  and  Oregon  are  the  only  States  of  our  country  in  which  no  provision  has  been 
made  in  this  ress^  And  this  omission  is  owing,  probably,  rather  to  the  fact  that 
public  attention  nas  not  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  tium  to  any  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  these  States  to  recognize  the  claims  of  deaf-mutes  to  education. 

From  being  regarded  in  the  days  of  its  inception  in  1816  as  a  charity,  the  fhrtheranco 
of  which  was  to  be  urged  on  humane  and  philanthropic  grounds,  the  work  of  instructing 
deaf-mutes  has  now  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  essential  feature  of  that  system  <? 
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public  education,  obtaining  more  and  more  in  the  world,  the  bams  of  which  may  bo 
shown  to  rest  on  considerations  of  pure  State  selfishness.  For  as  the  expense  of  edu- 
cation in  general  can  be  shown  to  be  a  wise  investment)  bringing  to  the  State  a  large 
return  in  the  elements  of  material  prosperity,  so  it  Imis  latterly  been  made  dear  that  to 
educate  the  deidT  and  dumb  is  cheaper  than  to  leave  them  in  ignorance. 

In  the  early  days  only  indigent  deaf-mutes  were  taught  at  public  expense.  But 
at  the  present  time,  although  some  institutions  require  certificates  of  pecuniary  inability 
for  free  admission,  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  practically  as  free  as  that  of 
other  children. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  United  States  remained  uni- 
form, being  substantiallv  that  introduced  from  Frances  in  1316,  by  Dr.  Thbmas  H. 
Gallaudet,  who  organized  the  first  American  deaf-mute  institution,  at  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, in  1817.  This  svstem  disccurds  articulation,  and  makes  large  use  of  a  language 
of  signs  which  is  natural  to  the  deaf-mute,  and  which  affords  at  idl  stages  of  his  edu- 
cation a  free,  precise,  and  full  means  of  conveying  ideas. 

Text  books,  iiowever,  and  written  exercises  enter  largely  into  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion from  its  commencement,  and  the  great  work  to  be  accomplished  is  to  impart  to 
the  deaf-mute  chUd  a  knowledge  of  language  as  it  is  written  or  printed,  and  a  iaoilit»y 
in  its  use. 

TMs  acquirement  having  been  made,  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute  may  be  proceeded 
with  to  a  range  of  culture  as  high  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of  persons  who  hear  and 
speak.  The  mute  also  has,  in  his  ability  to  express  thought  in  writing,  an  exact  and 
easy,  though  somewhat  slow  method  of  communication  with  all  who  can  read  and  write. 

Within  a  few  years  the  German,  or  articulating  method,  has  been  regarded  with 
favor  in  certain  quarters,  and  two  institutions,  one  the  Clarke  Institute,  founded  by 
private  benevolence,  in  i^orthampton,^  Massachusetts,  and  one  in  New  York  City,  have 
oeen  established,  wnerein  the  exclusion  of  the  sign  language  is  attempted,  and  oral 
speech  is  sought  to  be  made  the  medium  of  communication  between  teacher  and  pnpiL 

Public  attention  having  been  thus  directed  to  this  feature  of  deaf^nute  instruction, 
the  Columbia  Lastitution,  at  Washington,  sent  its  president,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  to 
examine  the  most  prominent  articulating  schools  of  Europe  with  a  view  of  determining 
whether  any  change  in  the  system  of  the  old  institutions  in  the  direction  suggested  by 
the  new  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  City  was  desirable.  The  report  on 
this  inspection  of  foreign  schools,  published  in  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  institn- 
tion,  while  urging  the  retention  of  the  old  system  as  the  most  valuable  for  the  general 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  advised  that  instruction  in  articulation  be  given  in 
an  schools  for  deaf-mutes ;  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  not  over  one-third  of  the 
pupils  in  such  schools  can  be  expected  to  engage  successfully  in  the  proposed  study. 
In  the  spring  of  1868,  the  subject  of  articulation  was  discussed  in  a  conference  of  prin- 
cipals or  institutions  for  deaf  and  dumb  held  at  Washington,  and  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted: 

"Bewlved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  it  is  the  duty  of  all  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  provide  adequate  means  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  articulation  and  lip  reading  vo  such  of  their  pupils  as  may  be  able  to  engage 
with  profit  in  exercises  of  this  nature. 

** Besotvedf  That  while  in  our  judgment  it  is  desirable  to  give  semi-mntes  and  semi- 
deaf  children  every  facility  for  retaining  and  improving  any  power  of  articulate  speech 
they  may  possess,  it  is  not  profitable  except  in  promising  cases,  discovered  after  fiodr 
experiment,  to  carry  congenital  mutes  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  articulation. 

"  Besolved,  That  to  attam  success  in  this  department  of  instruction  an  added  force  of 
instructors  will  be  necessary,  and  this  conrerence  hereby  recommends  to  boards  of 
directors  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  speedy  measures  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work." 

The  recommendations  of  these  resolutions  have  been  accepted  and  acted  upon  in 
nearly  all  the  large  institutions  of  the  country,  thus  adding,  with  a  marked  harmony 
of  action,  a  feature  of  no  little  importance  to  the  national  system. 

To  a  full  course  of  training  in  the  usual  elementary  branches  taught  in  common 
schools,  a  m<\jority  of  the  institutions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  add  instruction  in  trades 
and  useful  labor,  so  that  their  pupils  on  leaving  are  fitted  at  once  to  exert  themselves 
intelligently  ana  successfully  for  their  own  mamtenance.  , 

Thus  does  the  American  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction  take  a  class  of  citizens  de- 
prived of  one  most  important  sense,  and  out  off  from  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  most 
important  powers  of  man— a  class  once  ranked  in  the  eye  of  the  law  with  idiots  and 
imbeciles,  a  class  once  only  a  drag  and  burden  to  society — ^and  so  cultivate  their  re- 
maining powers,  through  the  senses  that  are  still  unimpaired,  as  to  make  them  intelli- 
§ent  and  useful  men  and  women,  able  to  earn  the  means  for  their  own  subsistence, 
tted  to  assume  the  burden  of  sustaining  otherS;  and  to  add  to  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  community. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  year  1864  the  Columbia  liistitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  located  at  Washing- 
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ton,  and  snatamed  by  the  Federal  QoTernment,  or|i:anized  a  department  in  which  might 
be  afforded  to  deaf-mutes  of  high  mental  capacity  a  full  academic  course  of  study, 
Buch  as  is  given  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Congress  has  evinced  its  approval  of  this  novel  undertaking  by  appropriating  ample 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  work,  and  by  authorizing  the  admission  of  students 
£rom  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

More  than  sixty  young  men  and  women,  representing  twenty-two  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  afforded,  and  nine 
have  been  already  graduated  from  a  course  of  study  equal,  in  the  severity  of  its  re- 
quirements, to  that  of  the  most  respectable  colleges  of  the  country. 

The  following  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the  institution  (not  yet  published)  is 
of  interest  as  showing  the  practical  results  of  the  college  work  in  fitting  deaf-mutes 
for  positions  in  life  much  higher  than  they  could  hope  to  reach  were  their  eduootioB 
limited  to  that  of  the  common  schools : 

''  What  the  graduates  of  the  ooUege  do. — ^In  the  progress  of  our  college  and  the  present- 
ation of  its  interests  to  the  public,  the  questions  are  often  asked,  rather  doubtingly, 
"  But  what  can  your  graduates  do  in  the  struggle  of  life  f ''  **  What  positions  can  they 
fill  that  shall  justify  uie  expenditure  of  time  and  money  necessary  to  their  ooUegiato 
training  T^  Our  practical  answers  to  these  questions  were  begun  to  be  given  last  year 
by  our  first  three  graduates,  who  were  at  once  caUed  to  fiU  honorable  and  useful  posi- 
tions, one  in  the  service  of  the  Patent  Office,  one  to  instruct  his  fellow-mutes  in  Illi- 
nois, and  the  third  to  supply  a  professor's  place,  as  tutor,  in  the  college  from  which  he 
had  iust  graduated. 

"  The  young  men  of  our  second  graduating  class  have  also  given  gratifying  evidence 
that  their  col&giato  training  has  been  to  good  purpose.  One  has  been  oall^  to  teach 
in  the  Tennessee  Institution  for  Deaf-mutes ;  another  has  been  employed  in  a  similar 
maimer  in  the  Ohio  Institution ;  a  third  has  taken  an  eligible  position  as  teacher  in  the 
new  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Belleville,  Cana£ ;  the  fourth  is  a  valued  clerk 
in  the  Census  Bureau :  and  the  fifth  is  continuing  his  studies  here  with  a  view  of  be- 
coming a  librarian,  wnile  he  fills  temporarily  the  position  of  private  secretary  in  the 
ofi^ce  of  the  president  of  the  institution. 

**  The  agfn^gate  annual  income  to-day  of  the  nine  young  men  who  have  graduated 
from  our  college  is  $9,600,  giving  an  average  of  more  than  $1,000  to  each.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  taken  as  the  present  market  value  of  their  services  to  the  community,  and 
18  no  mean  return  for  the  cost  of  their  education.  But  who  can  measure  the  probable 
infiuence  for  good  which  t^ese  educated  young  men  may  be  expected  to  exert  during 
the  years  they  may  reasonably  hope  to  live  and  labor  in  the  world  f ' 

An  examination  of  the  table  of  statistics,  while  it  sustains  the  claim  that  the  United 
States  takes  the  lead  of  other  countries  in  caring  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  reveals  also 
the  fact  that  much  vet  remains  to  be  done  in  order  that  the  benefite  of  education  may 
be  extended  to  all  the  mutes  of  our  land. 

The  proportion  of  this  class  of  persons  to  the  entire  community  does  not  vary  mate- 
rially in  the  different  States.  This  being  the  case,  it  appears  that  several  of  the  larger 
and  older  commonwealths  are  greatly  behind  what  might  be  expected  of  them  in  tiie 
number  of  deaf  and  dumb  under  instruction. 

In  no  instance  18  this  discrepancy  more  marked  than  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  population  in  1860  of  2^900,000,  where  only  238  deaf-mutes  are  reported  as  being 
nnder  instruction,  while  New  York,  with  a  population  less  than  one-third  greater,  re- 
ports more  than  double  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  schooL  Ohio,  with  a  populauon 
less  by  600,000,  reporto  nearly  one-third  more  deaf  and  dumb  in  its  institution :  and 
Illinois,  with  but  little  more  than  half  the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  greatly  ex- 
ceeds it  in  the  number  of  mutes  provided  for. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET,  Ph,  D.,  ULD. 


EDVCATIONAIi     PROGRESS     IN    ENGIiAND. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  system  of  public  education  in  England  during 
the  past  year,  one  which  gives  promise  that  before  long  the  proud  boast  of  America — 
that  education  is  offered  as  a  fi^  gift  by  the  State  to  the  child  of  every  dtizen^will 
also  be  that  of  the  mother  country.  The  preliminary  step  was  taken  in  1869,  when  the 
goTermnent  to^  upon  itself  the  supervision  of  the  endowed  schools  of  the  kingdom. 
These  endowed  schools,  many  of  them  of  great  antiquity,  were  founded  by  benevolent 
Itoople,  ^nerally  for  specific  purposes.  In  many  cases  tne  value  of  the  foundation  has 
greatly  mcreased,  owing  to  the  nse  of  real  estate ;  and  also  abuses  have  sprung  up,  to 
correct  which,  and  to  render  available  for  general  educational  purposes,  so  fitr  as  may 
be  practicable,  those  moneys  devoted  to  education,  was  the  object  of  the  bill.  A  few 
of  the  larger  schools,  such  as  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  which  have  been  notably  well 
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managed,  were  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  law.  With  these  express  exceptiotis, 
it  incmdes  all  endowed  schools.  We  are  Indebted  to  the  visit  of  the  Right  Honorable 
A.  J.  Mondella,  M.  P.,  for  information  concerning  the  recent  school  legislation. 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 

The  endowed  schools  bill  was  passed  in  1869,  which  has  for  its  object  to  bring  all  the 
educational  endowments  of  Engmnd,  many  thonsands  in  hnmber,  and  some  of  them  ol 
very  large  amount,  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  educational  department.  This 
law  requires  a  complete  statement  of  all  the  property  of  every  educational  corporation 
established  in  England :  and  some  of  them  have  been  grossly  mismanaged — have  been 
entirely  wrested  from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  founded.  Most  of  them  were 
founded  to  give  education  to  the  poor,  but  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rich.  Some 
of  them  have  increased  enormously  in  value,  but  instead  of  giving  a  simple  elementary 
education  to  the  poor,  they  have  given  the  very  highest  classical  education  to  the  sons 
ef  rich  men.  By  this  act  all  these  are  brought  under  the  control  of  the  educational  de- 
partment, and  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  supply  the  means  of  sustaining  education 
of  a  higher  character,  preparatory  for  the  university.  It  is  proposed  to  offer  scholar- 
ships to  a  certain  percentile  of  the  scholars  of  the  elementary  schools  who  shall  distin- 
guish themselves,  to  sustain  them  in  this  higher  schooL  Mr.  Forster  described  it,  in  the 
words  of  Napoleon,  as  '*  2a  carUre  ouverte  aux  talents," 

SCHOOLS  AND  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  central  authority  rests  in  the  council  of  education,  and  the  whole  of  England  is 
cut  up  into  certain  districts  for  school  purposes,  which  are  under  the  charge  of  inspect- 
ors. For  instance,  suppose  Yorkshire  has  two  inspectors,  who  go  to  ever^  elementary 
school  and  report  upon  each  to  the  vice-president  of  the  council  of  education.  If  there 
is  any  improvement  to  suggest,  that  is  done ;  or,  if  a  teacher  should  be  removed,  that 
is  reported  and  acted  upon.  If  children  pass  a  certain  examination  an  extra  grant  is 
made  to  the  school.  There  are  certain  standards  from  one  to  seven  inclusive,  and  the 
higher  the  standard  which  a  class  reaches,  the  greater  the  grant  from  the  educational 
fund  for  that  school.  The  payment  is  dependent  upon  the  results,  and  the  teacher  is 
therefore  earnest  in  pushing  on  his  work. 

"  Li  regard  to  truancy,  we  shall,  whenever  we  get  the  law  well  in  working  order,  al- 
ter that  word  *  may'  to  'shall.' " 

Within  one  year  provision  has  to  be  made  for  the  education  of  every  child  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales ;  and  this,  it  is  anticipated,  will  require  that  the  present  number  of 
school-houses  shall  be  doubled.  The  school  boards  are  authorized  to  provide  funds  for 
those  additional  building  by  issuing  bonds  running  for  thirty  years  at  4  per  cent. 

The  discussion  in  Parliament  which  resulted  in  the  present  act  was  long  and  earnest;, 
and  the  advance  indicated  by  this  bilL  which  is  confined  in  its  action  to^ngland  and 
Wales,  will  be  fully  appreciated  only  oy  those  who  followed  the  course  of  the  debate 
or  were  familiar  with  tne  previous  state  of  public  education  in  Great  Britain. 

The  question  of  compulsory  attendance  was  very  earnestly  discussed,  and  was  finally 
left  to  separate  school  boards,  who  have  a  certain  discretionary  power  of  enforcing  at- 
tendance ;  but  the  advocates  of  compulsion  do  not  propose  to  be  content  until  its  ul- 
timate adoption. 

The  question  of  religious  education  in  schools  was  also  very  warmly  debated,  and  re- 
sulted, as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  summary  of  the  acts,  in  making  them  wholly 
unsectarian. 

The  leading  features  of  the  law  will  be  found  in  the  following  abstract,  prepared  by 
Mr.  James  Richardson  of  New  York  for  the  Educational  Gazette,  which  is  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Mundella  to  be  a  clear  and  fair  statement  of  the  law  as  it  passed,  which  we  make 
use  of  in  defctult  of  receiving  our  official  copy  of  the  act.  The  bill  was  prepared  and 
brought  in  by  Mr.  William  Edward  Forster  (vice-president  of  the  council  of  education) 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce,  and  was  ordered  printed  bv  the  House  of  Commons  Febmai^ 
17, 1870.    The  present  act  was  passed  August  9, 1870. 

ENGUSH  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT. 

BT  JAMES  BICHABD80N,  NEW  TOBK. 

The  complete  text  of  the  new  education  law  of  England  and  Wales  having  at  last 
been  publiMied.  we  are  able  to  see  exactly  what  its  provisions  are. 

The  object  oi  the  law  is  to  secure  the  establishment  in  every  school  district  of  pub- 
lic schools  sufficient  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  all  the  children  resident  therein 
whose  education  is  not  otherwise  provided  for.  School  districts  are  either  municipal 
boroughs  or  parishes  included  in  them.  An  elementary  school,  in  the  meaning  of  the 
act,  is  a  school  in  which  elementary  instruction  is  the  principal  part  of  the  education 
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giren,  and  in  which  the  ordinary  payments  of  each  scholar  do  not  exceed  ninepence 
a  week.  In  estimating  the  educational  requirements  of  any  district,  one-sixth  of  the 
total  population  are  to  he  counted  as  of  school  ase.  These,  less  the  numher  in  schooki 
chargmg  more  than  ninepence  a  week,  are  they  for  whom  the  puhlic  schools  must  pro- 
Tide.  In  calculating  the  accommodation  afforded  by  existing  schools,  eight  square 
feet  of  flooring  is  to  oe  allowed  for  each  child. 

DEFmrnoN  of  the  publio  school. 

To  he  considered  a  publio  school,  every  elementary  school  must  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  regulations,  a  copy  of  wnich  must  be  conspicuously  posted 
in  the  school-room : 

1.  It  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of  any  child  beine  admitted  into  or  con- 
tinuing in  the  school,  that  he  shall  attend  or  abstain  from  atten£ng  any  Sunday  school 
or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  sh^  attend  any  religious  observance  or 
any  instruction  in  relieious  subjects  in  the  school  or  elsewhere,  from  which  observance 
*OT  instruction  he  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  or  that  he  shall,  if  withdrawn  by 
his  parent,  attend  the  school  on  any  day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance 
by  uie  religious  body  to  which  his  parent  belongs. 

2.  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is  practiced,  or  instruc- 
tion in  religions  subjects  is  given  at  any  meeting  of  the  school,  snail  be  either  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  each  meeting,  and  snail  be  inserted  in  the  time-table  to 
be  approved  by  the  education  department,  and  to  be  kept  prominently  i^d  conspicu- 
ously affixed  in  every  school-room.  And  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawii^y  his  parent 
from  such  observance  or  instruction  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the 
school. 

3.  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  her  Mt^esty's 
InspeotoiB.  So,  however,  that  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the  duties  of  such  inspectors  to 
inquire  into  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  given  in  such  school,  or  to  examine 
any  scholar  therein  in  religious  knowledge,  or  in  any  religious  subject  or  book. 

4.  The  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  required  to  be 
fhlfiUed  by  an  elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  pivliamenta^  grant. 

The  word  "  parent,"  as  used  in  these  regulations,  is  defined  as  signifying  any  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  person  having  legal  authority  over  the  child. 

HOW  SCHOOLS  ABE  TO  BE  STJFFLIED. 

Full  returns  of  existing  school  accommodations  in  each  district  are  to  be  made  bv 
proper  authorities  (as  hereinafter  explained)  to  the  education  department,  which  will 

gromptly  decide  whether  any  deficiency  exists.  In  so  doing,  the  departoient  will  take 
ito  consideration  every  school,  whether  a  publio  elementary  school  or  not,  and  whether 
actually  situated  in  the  school  district  or  not,  which  in  their  opinion  gives,  or,  when 
completed,  will  give,  sufficient  elementary  education  to,  and  is,  or  will  be  when  com- 
pleted, suitable  &r  tne  children  of  the  district. 

The  education  department  will  then  publish  their  decisions,  ^vinpr  the  number,  size, 
and  description  of  the  schools  reported  as  available  for  the  district,  with  the  amount 
and  description  of  the  accommodations  required.  Any  appeal  a^inst  such  decision 
must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  department  within  one  month  uter  its  publication, 
either  by  rate-payers  of  the  district  (not  less  than  ten  in  number,  except  when  the 
smaller  number  represents  at  least  one-third  of  the  ratable  value  of  the  district)  or 
by  the  managers  of  any  elementary  school  in  the  district.  If  such  an  appeal  is  made, 
the  case  must  be  settled  by  publio  inquiry.  If  no  appeal  is  made,  or  if,  after  appeal, 
public  inquiry  has  shown  more  accommodation  to  be  necessary,  final  notice  is  to  be 
issued  by  the  department,  directing  the  required  accommodation  to  be  provided.  If 
it  is  not  supplied  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  or  is  not  in  the  course  of  being  sup- 
plied, a  school  board  must  be  formed  to  see  that  the  work  is  done.  If  this  schom 
board  fail  to  comply  with  the  requirement  within  twelve  monthS|  the  education  de- 
partment must  take  the  matter  out  of  their  hands  and  provide  the  needed  school 
accommodations  independent  of  the  local  authorities.  School  boards  may  be  formed 
without  such  preliminary  inquiry  or  notice,  where  application  is  made  to  the  education 
department  by  the  persons  who  would  elect  the  school  board,  or  where  the  department 
are  satisfied  tnat  the  managers  of  any  elementary  school  in  the  district  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  maintain  such  school,  and  that  its  discontinuance  would  occasion  a  defi- 
ciency of  accommodation. 

BCANAGEMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  SCHOOLS  BY  SCHOOL  BOARI>S. 

Every  school-board  school  must  be  a  public  elementary  school  as  defined  above,  and 
no  religious  catechism  or  religious  formula,  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomina- 
tion, shall  be  taught  in  the  schooL    The  school  board  may  delegate  any  of  their  powers. 
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except  that  of  raising  money.  They  may  delegate  the  management  of  any  school  pro- 
vided by  them,  -with  or  without  restrictions,  to  not  less  than  three  managers,  and  may 
remove  such  mani^ers  or  alter  the  conditions  as  they  may  see  fit.  Anv  manager  «o 
appointed  may  resign  on  criving  notice  to  the  board.  Any  school  board  that  fails  to 
enforce  the  prescribed  regulations  will  be  considered  in  default,  and  the  department 
will  act  accordingly.  In  any  dispute  the  decision  of  the  department  is  to  be  finaL 
The  fees  to  be  paid  by  children  attending  school-board  schools  are  to  be  fixed  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  department.  The  school  board  may  remit  the  fees  of  any  chUd 
of  poor  parents  for  a  renewable  period  of  not  less  than  six  months^  the  remitted  foes 
not  to  be  deemed  parochial  relief.  The  school  boards  must  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
all  school-board  schools,  and  provide  additional  accommodations  when  necessary. 
Schools  can  be  discontinued,  or  their  sites  changed,  only  with  the  conourrence  of  the 
department. 

If  school  boards  fail  at  any  time  to  increase  accommodations  when  needed,  the  de- 
partment must  interfere.  School  boards  are  further  empowered  to  provide  necessaiy 
apparatus,  and  to  make  oompulsoiy  purchase  of  school  sites.  The  mana^rs  of  any 
elementary  school  may  transfer  their  school  to  the  distriot  school  board  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  department  together  with  that  of  two-thirds  of  the  annual  subscribers  to 
the  school.  Objection  to  such  an  arrangement  must  be  made  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  transfer.  When  the  school  fees  of  'any  child  of  poor  parentage  are 
paid  by  the  school  board,  the  parent  has  the  right  of  selecting  the  school  to  which  the 
ohUd  shall  go.  School  boards  may  establish  nee  schools,  with  the  consent  of  the  de- 
partment, aud  also  contribute  to  or  establish  industrial  schools. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  SCHOOL  BOABDS. 

In  boroughs,  the  school  boards  are  to  be  elected  by  bufi^esses ;  in  parishes,  not  within 
the  metropolis,  by  the  rate-payers.  In  the  election  of  these  boards  the  process  of 
'^cumulative  voting"  is  allowed :  that  is  to  say,  every  voter  is  entitled  to  a  number  of 
votes  equal  to  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  echool  boai>d  to  be  elected,  and  xm^ 

five  all  his  votes  for  one  candidate,  or  may  distribute  them  among  the  cMiaidates,  as 
e  may  think  fit.  Special  provision  is  made  for  the  election  of  school  boards  in  LK>n- 
don.  The  number  of  members  on  any  school  board  must  be  not  less  thui  &Ye  nor 
more  than  fifteen,  and  in  the  first  instance  is  to  be  determined  by  the  department; 
afterward  by  the  school  boards,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  department.  The  edu- 
cation department  may  require  the  mayor,  or  other  proper  officer,  to  take  steps  neces- 
sary for  holding  the  election,  and  in  case  of  default  may  appoint  some  other  person 
so  to  act.  In  case  of  non-election  of  a  board,  or  the  subsequent  inefficiency  of  a  board 
through  the  resignation  of  membeis  or  otherwise,  the  department  may  act  as  if  the 
school  board  were  in  defaTdt.  Any  question  as  to  the  right  of  any  person  to  act  as  a 
member  of  a  school  board  is  to  be  determined  b^  the  department,  and  their  order  is 
to  be  final  uxdess  removed  by  a  writ  of  certiorari  in  the  next  term.  No  member  of  a 
school  board,  or  manager  appointed  by  them,  can  receive  any  profit  from  his  position 
except  in  cases  specific,  ana  in  these  cases  such  member  is  deprived  of  his  vote.  The 
boara  can  appoint  the  necessary  officers— -clerk,  treasurer,  &c^  with  or  without  salary. 
Two  or  more  boards  may  arrange  to  employ  the  same  officers.  Boards  may  also  ap- 
point truant  officers  to  enforce  by-laws  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  children  at 
school;  and  the  expenses  of  these  officers  are  to  be  paid  firom  the  school  fund. 

UNION  scnooLS. 

The  education  department  has  power  to  form  united  districts  upon  the  first  returns 
under  the  new  law.  Such  unitea  districts  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the  de- 
partment. Any  parish,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  department,  has  too  few  rate- 
payers to  act  as  a  separate  parish,  may  be  added  to  any  other  pari^  or  parishes. 
The  department  may  order  one  district  to  contribute  to  the  schools  of  another  district, 
and  may  determine  the  proportion  of  such  contribution.  School  boards  of  two  or 
more  districts  may  combine  and  unitedly  exercise  all  powers  with  the  concunence  of 
the  department. 

SCHOOL  INCOME,  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

All  school  expenses  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund,  which  fund  is  to  be  made 
up  of  fees,  parliamentary  grants,  loans,  and  any  other  moneys  received  by  the  board. 
Ally  deficiency  in  the  school  fund  is  to  be  paid  by  the  rating  authorities  out  of  the 
local  rates.  In  united  districts  the  school  boards  will  apportion  the  amount  required 
among  the  constituent  districts  in  proportion  to  the  ratable  value  of  each,  to  be  paid 
by  the  rating  authorities  on  each.  If  these  authorities  fail  to  pay  the  required  amount, 
or  if  the  money  is  to  be  raised  from  any  place  which  is  part  of  a  parish,  the  school 
board  may  appoint  officers  to  take  the  place  of  the  rating  authority  of  such  place. 
School  boards  are  permitted  to  borrow  money,  with  the  consent  of  the  department,  on 
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the  secmity  of  the  school  fund,  for  the  purpoee  of  providing  or  enhurging  their  school 
house. 

Where  a  school  hoard  is  in  default,  the  education  department  may  appoint  one  in 
it6  stead.  The  department  may  also  appoint  if  the  board  is  not  elected  at  the  time 
fixed  for  its  first  election,  or  has  ceased  to  exist.  In  such  cases  the  department  may 
certify  such  ap^intments,  and  also  the  amount  of  expenses  and  loans.  The  expenses 
and  remuneration  of  the  appointed  board  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund  on 
the  certificate  of  the  department ;  but  an  a{>pointed  board  will  not  have  power  to 
borrow  money  beyond  such  amount  as  may  be  certified  by  the  department.  K  any 
school  board  fails  to  perform  the  duties  required,  the  department  can  dissolve  it  and 
order  a  new  election. 

INQUIRY  AND  RETURNS. 

On  or  before  January  1, 1871;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  London,  four  months 
from  the  election  of  the  chairman,  every  local  authority  shall  furnish  such  returns  as 
to  elementary  education  as  the  education  department  may  require :  forms  for  such  re- 
turns to  be  provided  by  the  department,  and  filled  up  by  the  teachers  or  managers  of 
the  elementary  schools.  These  returns  are  to  be  made  to  the  department,  m  the 
metropolis,  by  the  school  board ;  in  boroughs  by  the  council ;  in  parishes  by  two  per- 
sons to  be  chosen  by  the  vestry  if  the  department  think  fit,  or  by  the  overseers.  The 
department  may  sanction  the  employment  of  assistants  by  the  local  authority,  and 
shall  remunerate  such  assistants.  If  the  local  authority  £Ei.ils  to  make  returns,  the 
department  may  appoint  some  person  who  shall  act  as  the  local  authority  for  the  time 
being.  Inspectors  of  returns  may  be  appointed  by  the  department.  If  the  managers  . 
or  teachers  of  any  school  fail  to  give  all  the  required  information,  such  school  is  not 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  school  provision  to  be  made. 

ATTENDANCE. 

School  beards  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  education  department,  make  by-laws 
requiring  the  »ttenaance  of  i^  children  between  five  and  t  nirteen  years  of  age,  de- 
termining the  time  during  which  the  children  shall  so  attend  (subject  to  the  regula- 
tions above  given;)  providing  for  the  remission  of  the  payment  of  the  school  fees  of 
poor  children,  imposmg  penaSies  for  the  breach  of  the  by-laws,  and  revoking  or  alter- 
ing the  by-laws. 

Children  between  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age  may  be  exempted  from  such  com- 
pulsory regulations  upon  certificate  of  proficiency  from  the  school  inspectors ;  or  on 
showing  that  they  are  otherwise  sufficiently  instructed,  that  they  are  sick  or  unavoid- 
ably prevented  m>m  attending ;  or  that  there  is  no  public  elementary  school  within 
the  prescribed  limit — three  miles. 

PARLIAMENTARY  ORANT9. 

After  Blaroh  31, 1871,  no  parliamentary  grant  will  be  made  to  any  elementary  school 
which  is  not  a  public  school,  as  defined  above.  No  application  for  building  grants  will 
be  entertained  after  December  31, 1870.  After  Mardi  31, 1871,  no  grant  wiU  be  given 
in  respect  of  anv  religious  institution.  No  grant  to  any  school  in  any  year  shall  exceed 
the  income  of  the  school  for  that  year  from  fees  and  voluntaj^  contributions.  Here- 
afr^r  no  school  will  be  required  to  be  connected  with  an^  religious  denomination,  or  to 

five  religious  instruction  as  a  condition  of  receiving  aid  from  parliamentary  grants, 
olnntary  schools  and  school-board  schools  are  to  be  treated  impartially.  Additional 
parliamentary  grants  are  to  be  made  to  exceptionably  poor  neighborhoods.  The  annua, 
grant  may  be  refused  to  any  school  not  previously  in  reoeipt  of  public  aid  if  it  is 
situated  in  a  district  having  a  school  board,  and  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  education 
department  the  school  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 


£I>U€4TION    IX    BENGAIi,    IXDIA. 

There  has  been  much  excitement  in  Bengal  oh  account  of  the  declared  intention  of  tht 
government  to  withhold  its  aid  from  "  all  English  education,"  thereby  reversing  that 
policy  which  was  inaugurated  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  fully  set  forth  m  the 
dispatch  of  the  honorable  the  court  of  directors  in  1854,  which  is  regarded  as  the  char- 
ter of  education  for  British  India.  In  this  dispatch  the  government  announced  that  the 
education  that  it  was  desirable  to  extend  in  India  was  that  of  **  the  arts,  science,  phi- 
losophy, and  literature  of  Europe,"  and  in  furtherance  of  this  the  Englisn  and  vernac- 
ular tongues  were  taught  in  the  same  schools.  A  long  and  able  memoriM  to  the  secretary 
of  state^  protesting  against  the  proposed  change,  was  adopted  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  held  in  the  town  hall  of  Calcutta,  July  2, 1870.  Similar 
meetings  were  held  in  forty  different  districts  throughout  Bengal  on  the  same  day.  In 
this  memorial,  and  in  the  highly  interesting  debate  which  was  held  at  the  time  of  its 
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adoption,  some  facts  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  present  state  of  edncation  in  Bengal 
were  brought  out,  which  we  condense,  first  firom  the  memorial : 

*^  In  185&-'56,  the  year  when  the  educational  dispatch  of  the  conrt  of  directors  came 
into  operation,  the  number  of  Anglo-Tcmacnlar  schools  was  25,  and  that  of  vemacuiar 
fichools  54,  whUe  in  1868-^69,  the  last  year  of  actual  returns,  the  former  had  increased 
to  670,  and  the  latter  to  2,962,  mostly  through  the  exertions  of  native  gentlemeUi  edu- 
cated in  English,  and  under  the  fostering  iimuence  of  the  grant-in-aid  system. 

"  It  will  oe  seen  that  the  opposition  of  the  government  is  to  the  spread  of  Eng- 
lish among  all  classes,  and  not  to  high  education,  through  the  medium  of  the  Engliui 
l^iguage,  for  the  higher  classes  exclusively. 

"The  resolution  of  the  government  of  India  is  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous  im- 
pression as  to  the  share  of  state  contribution  in  aid  of  English  education.  It  is  often 
alleged  that  the  British  Indian  government  gives  a  "  charity'^  education  to  its  subjects, 
but  how  far  this  charge  is  grounded  on  fact,  will  appear  from  the  following  state- 
ment: 

'<  Ih^penditure  <m  EngUah  education  in  1868-^69. 


InstitatioiiB. 


Imperial         Fees  and 
funds.        endowments. 


TotaL 


CoDeses  general 

Government  schools. 
Aided  schools 

Total 


195,456 
239,730 
900,334 


St. 

95,499 
822,016 
379,404 


Bi. 

286,955 
451,746 
579,738 


621,520 


696,919 


1,316,439 


"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  government  colleges  an  amount  equal  to  half  the  state 
contribution  is  raised  by  fees,  subscriptions,  and  endowments,  in  the  Zillah  schools  a  sum 
equal  to  the  government  grant,  and  in  the  aided  schools  nearly  two-thirds  come  from 
the  same  sources,  a  state  of  things  quite  in  accord  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  educa- 
tion dispatch  of  1845,  and  with  the  grant-in-aid  rules  sanctioned  bv  the  government  of 
India.  It  is  observable  that  the  two  government  schools  in  India,  kept  up  for  the 
Hindoos  of  the  city,  far  from  bein^  a  burden  on  the  state,  yield  a  surplus  income,  and 
that,  of  the  institutions  for  professional  education,  the  law  schools  showed  in  18^-'69 
a  surplus  of  rs.  7,016.  Your  memorialists  may  add  that  in  C^cutta,  where  the  demand 
for  English  education  is  exceptionally  great^  and  the  people  are  for  the  most  part  in  a 
position  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  maintaining  English  schools,  the  government  does 

not  now  give  any  grant-in-aid  to  a  school  in  which  English  is  taught. 

•  •  •  »  •  ^  •  "•  • 

''  Every  civilized  country,  your  memorialists  submit,  considers  it  obligatory  on  the 
state  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  public  revenues  to  the  promotion  of  uberal  educa- 
tion, and  as  that  education  can  onl^  be  attained  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language  in  the  present  state  of  this  countiy,  it  cannot,  they  humbly  conceive,  be  con- 
sistent with  sound  policy  to  withdraw  the  insignificant  sum  now  given  in  aid  of  Eng- 
lish education  in  Bengal,  which  is  scarceljr  an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  enormous 
revenues  which  Bengal  contributes  to  the  imperial  treasury.  And  they  would  frirther 
point  out  that  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  Eng- 
lish schools  and  colleges  are  much  neater  than  the  amounts  raised  in  the  other  prov- 
inces by  compulsory  local  cesses ;  wnile  the  free  payments  in  Bengal  are  already  mgh^ 
compared  with  corresponding  rates,  even  in  Europe.  Thus,  by  a  recent  statute  oftiie 
University  of  Oxford,  its  doors  are  open  to  all  for  the  almost  nominal  fee  of  £3  lOt.  per 
annum,  while  the  fee-rate  in  the  I^esidency  College  in  Calcutta  is  at  present  £14  88, 
per  annum,  and  in  the  Mofhssil  colleges  £6  per  annum,  exclusive  of  fees  for  the  pro- 
fessional branches,  such  as  law  and  civil  engineering. 

"The  principle  regulating  the  allotment  of  the  public  revenues  to  the  several  prov- 
inces for  the  purposes  of  education  is,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  your  memoriidists, 
highly  unsatis&otory.  In  the  first  place,  out  of  an  income  of  nearly  fifty  millions,  only 
£680,530  is  allotted  to  education ;  and  that  amount  is  thus  divided  among  the  seveial 
provinces: 


Provinces. 


rr-*„i  _^-^«„-    Allotment  for  edn- 
Total  revenue,   cation  for  1870-'7L 


Ifadras 

Bombay 

Benffal 

Koruiwestem  provinces 

Pai\)ab 

Oude 

Central  provinces 

British  Bormah 


£8, 010, 915 

£90,053 

9,616,233 

118,271 

15,379,708 

234,384 

6.351,728 

103,596 

3, 873, 749 

64,909 

1, 590. 483 

26.056 

1,088,815 

27,864 

1,161,478 

10,906 
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"The  recent  resolution  of  the  government  of  India  involves  the  transgression  of  the 
edacational  charter  of  India  on  three  cardinal  points :  Ist,  it  divorces  English  from 
vemaonlar  education ;  2d,  by  causing  this  divorce  it  undermines  the  sound  basis  of 
Indian  education,  viz.,  European  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  the  Bengalic  language,  though 
far  more  improved  than  most  of  the  vernaculars  of  India,  is  not  sufficiently  advanced 
for  the  communication  of  knowledge  '  in  the  improved  arts,  science,  philosophy,  and  lit- 
erature of  Europe ;'  and  3d,  by  msoountenancing  aid  to  '  English  education,'  it  de- 
stroys the  prospects  of  the  aided  Anglo-vernacular  schools  which  feed  the  coUeges,  and 
where  the  oulk  of  the  middle  classes  receive  their  education. 

''The  practical  result  of  the  new  policy  announced  by  the  government  of  India 
would,  your  memorialistB  believe,  be  the  surrender  of  English  education  of  a  higher 
order  to  the  Christian  missionaries,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  proselytize  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  subvert  their  national  religion.  It  may  easily  be  surmised  that 
such  an  issue  will  fill  her  Mi^esty's  native  Indian  subjects  with  the  deepest  discontent, 
for  what  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  to  a  nation  than  to  see  its  own  hard-earned  re- 
sources placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  propagandists,  whose  chief  aim  it  is,  as  ob- 
served above,  to  overthrow  its  religious  and  social  fabric.'' 

•  •  ••  •  •  • 

So  far  we  have  given  extracts  from  the  memorial,  which  is  very  voluminous,  and 
contains  twenty-two  separate  clauses,  five  of  which  we  have  taken.  From  the  different 
speeches,  reported  at  length  in  the  Hindoo  Patriot  of  July  11, 1870,  we  extract  the 
following  detached  paragraphs : 

"In  1to8-*69,  there  were  reported  by  the  director  of  public  instruction  5,423  schools 
of  every  grade,  English  and  Bengalic,  aided  and  unaioed,  giving  instruction  to  215,550 
students. 

"  It  has  been  proposed  to  raise  the  fees  in  all  government  and  aided  Eng^lish  schools 
as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  contributions  of  the  state  for  such  education,  so  that 
English  education  in  Bengal  may  be  prosecuted  '  not  only  without  carrying  a  charge 
to  we  imperial  revenue,  but  even  so  as  to  provide  some  means  for  helping  forward 
vemaciUar  education.'  This  proposal  assumes  in  the  first  place  that  the  students 
in  our  government  colleges  and  schools  pay  less  schooling  fees  than  the  students  in 
other  civilized  countries,  say  England,  France,  Prussia,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  and  in 
the  next  place  the  capability  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  these  students  to  pay 
more.  Both  these  assumptions  are  auke  unwarranted.  In  the  University  of  Oxford, 
the  fee  payable  under  a  recent  statute  is  £3  lOs,  per  annum.  In  France  the  fee  charged 
in  all  its  colleges  (lyc^es)  ranges  from  £6  to  £10  per  annum,  and  the  fee  for  the  com- 
mimal  colleges,  which  resemble  our  district  schools,  is  £4  per  annum.  In  Prussia  the 
average  fee  rate  is  a  little  lower  than  £2 14«.  per  annum,  and  the  highest  fee  rate  op- 
pears  to  be  £4  per  annum.  Mr.  Arnold  calculates  that  in  Italy^  a  state  so  newly  con* 
Btituted^  and  engaged  in  struggles  with  such  gigantic  difficulties,  the  yearly  average 
cost  of  astudentfor  maintaining  himself  at  the  university,  all  charges  includea,  is  about 
£3.  As  for  Switzerland,  the  same  author  observes  that  the  '  fees  are  low  and  the  stafi 
of  professors  is  excellent.'  Mr.  Arnold  also  tells  us  that  France  spends  £3  7«.,  It^ 
£5  12*.,  from  the  imperial  exchequer,  and  that  in  the  year  1861  Prussia  spent  £79,6^ 
to  meet  a  sum  of  £2,761  from  the  students'  fees,  endowments,  d^.,  yielding  a  ftirther 
sum  of  £21,160.  Now,  gentlemen,  compare  these  figures  with  the  statement  on  page  5 
of  ^e  report  of  public  instruction,  1868-'69,  and  you  will  find  that  the  cost  of  each 
pupil  to  the  state  in  Bengal  is  rs.  10  12-7  only. 

*^Can  it  be  said  in  this  state  of  facta  that  the  students  of  Bengal  receive  a  charity 
education  f  Can  it  be  maintained  for  one  moment  that  parents  and  guardians  of  oui 
students  pay  nothing  for  the  education  of  their  children  f  >  **  «  • 

**  It  has  been  said  that  the  position  and  wealth  of  the  students  who  read  in  our  gov- 
ernment colleges  and  schools  is  such  that  they  can  easily  pay  an  increased  fee  for  their 
education.    To  rebut  this  assumption  I  have  only  to  read  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sntcliffe, 

frincipal  of  the  Presidency  College,  reported  in  page  431  of  the  the  Beport  on  Public 
nstruction  for  1866-'69.  After  giving  a  full  analysis  of  the  positions  and  occupations 
of  the  ffuardians  and  parents  of  the  students,  the  learned  principal  says  that  25  per 
cent,  of  the  students  are  dependent  upon  their  scholarship  for  defraying  their  college 
expenses.  This  remark  of  the  principal  of  our  most  expensive  government  institution 
has  an  eloquence  which  I  can  hardly  surpass,  and  if,  with  facts  like  these,  the  govern- 
ment should  still  insist  on  an  increase  of  the  schooling  fees,  it  would  only  strengthen 
the  impression  that  under  the  high-sounding  name  of  mass  education  lurks  an  mten- 
tion  to  bring  about  a  dissolution  of  our  great  educational  institutions."    •        •        « 

<*  Is  the  system  of  education  that  has  been  adopted  in  Bengal  entirely  provided  by 
the  government  T  Do  we  not  contribute  very  largely,  if  not  jqually,  with  the  state 
for  this  enrstem  T  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  education  department  for  the 
years  186S-'69.  as  given  in  page  44  of  the  Calcutta  Oazette,  shows  that  out  of  a  total 
trroes  outlay  or  £295,150,  £119,651  is  from  private  sources,  and  only  £175,400  is  paid 
by  the  state."  •  • 
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"  The  liietory  of  education  in  this  country,  and  the  marvelous  changes  wrought  by  it 
during  the  last  two  quarters  of  a  century  aiOford,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  strongest 
condemnation  of  the  educational  policy  propounded  by  the  government  of  India,  and 
also  the  strongest  support  to  the  resolution  itself.  For  some  time  a£fcer  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British  supremacy  in  India  no  thought  oould  be  bestowed  on  the  education 
of  the  people.  But  when  the  empire  was  oonsoudated  and  peace  was  proclaimed,  bet- 
ter ideas  dawned  on  our  rulers. 

"  Warren  Hastings  was  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  extension  of  oriental  learn- 
ing. Lord  Moira  recorded  a  minute  in  the  judicial  administration  of  Bengal,  in  which 
he  fully  recognized  the  duty  of  the  state  to  promote  the  moral  and  mental  Mlvancement 
of  the  people.  Several  English  schools  were  in  the  meanwhile  established  in  Caleutta 
and  t^e  metropolitan  districts,  the  first  of  these  being  one  set  up  at  Chinsnrah  by  Mr. 
Robert  May.  a  dissenting  missionary,  and  which  culminated  in  the  college  of  Mahomea 
Moslem.  Tnese  schools  spread  a  taste  for  English  learning.  Availing  themselves  of 
this  altered  state  of  feeling,  David  Hare,  Sir  Hide  East,  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
native  community  in  181b,  established  the  Hindoo  College.  The  Hindoo  College,  sir, 
proved  a  brilliant  success.  Its  alumni  were  the  first  hand  of  reformers  who  made 
noble  exertions  to  improve  and  elevate  their  country.  They  were  eager  to  communi- 
cate the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  at  the  college  to  their  less  fortunate  country- 
men, and  they  established  for  this  purpose  several  schools  in  and  around  Calcutto. 
Of  these  schools  I  have  given  a  detailed  list  in  a  paper  read  by  me  at  the  Bengal  Social 
Science  Association. 

^^  In  1635  the  battle  between  the  Orientalists  and  the  Anglicists  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  latter,  and  a  new  system  of  education  inaugurated."  #  #  * 

"At  present  the  extensive  cultivation  of  some  foreign  language,  which  is  always  very 
improving  to  the  mind,  is  rendered  indispensable  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  vernac- 
ular literature,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  obtaming  a  tc^erable  education 
from  that  source  only. 

**  The  study  of  English,  to  which  many  cireumstaDoes  induce  the  natives  to  give  the 
preference,  and  with  it  the  knowledge  of  the  learning  of  the  West,  if  therefore  daily 
spreading.  This,  as  it  appears  to  «is,  is  the  first  sta^^  in  the  process  by  which  India  is 
to  be  enbghtened.  The  natives  must  learn  before  they  can  teach.  The  best  educated 
among  them  must  be  placed  in  poseesiuon  of  some  knowledge  before  they  can  transfer 
it  into  their  own  languages."  *  *  •  r  ♦  #        • 

**  1  know  a  host  of  educated  natives  who  communicated  their  knowledge  to  their  less 
fortunate  countrymen  in  tiMir  own  langruage  and  in  the  manner  and  form  most  accepta- 
ble to  them.  The  cry  that  has  been  raised  against  them,  that,  having  received  a  charity 
education  in  the  colleges,  they  have  done  nothing  for  their  country,  is  an  unreasoning 
cry.  Now,  the  truth  is  exactly  the  other  way.  The  ^ucation  they  have  received  is 
neither  a  charity  education,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Atkinson  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Hindoo 
school  and  Hare  school  are  nearly  self-supporting;  nor  is  it  true  that  they  have  fkiled 
in  their  duty  as  educators.  Far  from  having  done  nothing,  ^ey  have  done  a  ffreat 
deal  in  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  education.  They  have  been  foremost  in  orgatueing 
schools,  literary  societies,  and  newspapers  in  every  possible  way.  Thc^  exerti<ms  in 
this  direction  have  been  most  indefatigable  and  laudable,  and  instead  of  evoldng  the 
obloquy  of  a  clique  deserved  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  public." 

We  have  given  these  extracts  as  furnishing  the  latest  summary  of  the  present  state 
of  education  in  this  province  of  British  India,  to  be  obtained  from  matenal  in  posses- 
sion of  this  Bureau. 


AUSTRIA. 


BDUCATION  OF  THE  WOBKINQ  CLAB8B8. 


One  of  the  greatest  benefits  yet  conferred  upon  the  working  classes  of  Austria  is  the 
general  school  bill  of  the  14th  of  May,  1869,  which  renders  national  education  com- 
pulsory, and  greatly  elevates  the  standard  of  it.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school  begins  with  every  child  at  the  age  of  six,  and  is  continued 
uninterruptedly  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  But  even  then,  (that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  his 
fourteenth  year,)  the  child  is  only  allowed  to  leave  school  on  production  ot  certified 
proof  that  he  has  thoroughly  aequired  the  full  amount  of  information  which  this  great 
law  fixes  as  the  $ine  qua  non  minimum  of  education  for  every  Austrian  oitieen.  The 
prescribed  educational  course  comprises  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic:  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  native  language,  history,  and  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  that  of 
the  native  country,  embracing  the  political  constitution  and  general  social  structure  of 
it,  geography  in  the  same  sense,  all  the  more  important  branches  of  physical  science, 
geometry,  geometrical  drawing,  &c.,  singins,  athletic  exercises.  Children  employed 
m  the  large  factories,  or  prevented  by  special  circumstances  from  attending  the  com- 
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mnna]  school,  may  complete  or  continue  their  education  at  any  special  school  supported 
by  their  employer,  and  the  employers  are  authorized  to  found  sehools  for  that  purpose. 
But  it  is  a  sine  qua  non  condition  that  all  such  schools  shall  provide  the  Aill  amount 
and  quality  of  education  required  by  law,  and  otherwise  fulfill  all  the  obligations  de- 
scribed by  the  general  school  bill,  which  subjectsevery  school,  whether  prirate  ot  public, 
to  the  instruction  of  the  state.  In  places  where  a  special  trade  school  exists,  tne  em- 
ployer is  bound  to  send  his  apprentices  to  it.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  of  instruction 
above  enumerated,  every  child  is  simultaneously  provided  with  religious  instruction 
in  the  creed  to  which  he  or  she  is  bom.  The  locfd  ecclesiastical  authorities  or  notables 
of  the  church  or  religious  community  to  which  each  child  belongs  are  entitled,  and 
indeed  bound,  by  law  to  provide  competent  teachers  for  this  purpose. 

The  free  selection  of  the  teachers  is  left  entirely  to  these  reugious  bodies,  subject 
only  to  the  certified  proofs  which  the  state  exacts  of  the  teacher's  proficiency  and 
general  character.  It  is  only  in  the  event  of  the  local  reHgious  communities  deciining 
to  avail  themselres  of  the  privilege  allotted  to  them  by  the  law  that  the  state  steps  in 
and  undertakes  the  duty  which  the^  refuse  to  discharge.  But  this  religious  instrue- 
tion,  which  is  altogether  denominational  and  on  a  footmg  of  impartial  eqT»dity  for  aU 
religious  sects^  is  kept  by  the  state  careftilly  apart  from  the  secular  education,  which 
is,  in  every  case^  obligatory,  and  which  it  is  in  no  case  allowed  to  interfere  with,  or 
attempt  to  control.  Nor  are  any  private  schools  tolerated  by  the  government  which 
do  not  efficientlv  provide  the  prescribed  amount  of  secular  instmc^on ;  although,  so 
long  as  this  condition  be  fulfilled,  the  law  imposes  no  limit  to  the  foundation  of  private 
educational  establishments. 

Such  is  the  eaucation  now  provided  in  Austria  for  every  child  of  the  working  classes. 


EDVCATIOKr    IN    AIJSTBAL.IA. 

VICTORIA.   . 

This  Bureau  has  received,  with  the  request  for  the  exchange  of  educational  leports. 
the  seventh  report  of  the  board  of  education  of  Victoria,  for  tne  year  1868,  dated  April 
30, 1869,  made  to  the  governor,  and  bv  his  excellency  presented  to  both  houses  of 
Parliament.  From  the  statistics  given  by  the  Hon.  Beojtuuin  F.  Kane,  secretary  of  tho 
board,  the  following  summary  is  ^ken: 

Total  population  of  the  colony 683,977 

Total  number  of  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age 166,907 

Number  attending  common  schools 101,925 

Number  attending  private  schools 19,009 

Average  aMendance 58,420 

Total  number  of  school  establishments,  whether  denominational,  national,  or 

common 798 

Separate  departments,  each  under  a  head  teacher * 834 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  five  members,  who  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of 
five  years.    During  the  year  1868  the  board  held  seventy-eight  meetings. 

RBMAAKS  COKCBBNINO  THB  STATISTICS  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Five  out  of  eight  of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  are  at- 
tending schools,  either  public  or  private,  according  to  estimates  based  upon  data  in 
possession  of  the  board.    Upon  this  subject  the  report  states  that — 

**  In  estimating  ti^e  number  <^  children  receiving  instruction,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  large  number  of  children  who  do  not  attend  either  public  or  privato 
schools  are  taught  at  home  by  tutors  and  governesses,  and  by  their  parents;  and  prob- 
obly  every  person  who  reads  this  report  wiU  be  aware  of  many  su^  cases.  In  many 
of  the  gold'fields,  and  in  the  bush  more  especially,  children  are  taught  in  this  manner, 
owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  schools  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  than  common  schools,  to  the  preference  of  parents  for  home  instruction,  or 
for  other  reasons.  We  refirain  from  making  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  children 
taught  by  these  persons,  because  the  data  upon  which  we  have  to  work  are  too  scanty 
to  admit  of  that  precision  which  should  always  characterize  statistical  information; 
but  if  we  add  those  children  under  fifteen  who,  having  received  more  or  less  education, 
are  employed  in  pursuits  which  prevent  their  attondauce  at  school,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
found  that  they  form  in  the  aggregate  a  considerable  x>ortion  of  tho  whole. 

"  From  the  ai)ove  figures  we  amvo  at  the  conclusion  that  17.70  per  cent.,  or  one  in 
5.65  of  the  total  population,  and  60.90,  or  nearly  two  out  of  three  of  children  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  are  attending  schools  with  an  amount  of  regularity  which 
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is  not  equaled  either  in  England  or  America;  and  allowing  for  the  facts  that  the  chil- 
dren attending  school  yary  from  year  to  year,  those  attending  one  year  leaving  the 
next,  and  others  taking  their  places;  that  many  under  fifteen  mive  left  school  and  are 
engaged  in  various  employments;  and  that  many  others  are  taught  by  tutors,  govern- 
esses, and  parents,  we  believe  we  are  Justified  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
numoer  of  children  unprovided  with  education  is  less  than  is  generally  estimated, 
and  that  the  great  liberality  of  Parliament  in  providing  for  public  education  has  not 
been  unproductive  of  substantial  fruit." 

DESTlTUTJfi  CHILDBSK  AITENDINa  SCHOOU9. 

During  the  past  vear,  under  the  operation  of  the  rule  reducing  by  one-half  the 
amount  paid  by  the  board  for  the  education  of  destitute  and  deserted  children  and 
orphans,  the  proportion  of  such  children  decreased  about  20  or  26  per  cent.^  while  at 
the  same  time  the  aggre^te  proportion  of  the  children  attending  school  increased. 
Under  the  present  regulations  the  following  is  the  scale  for  such  payments : 

"For  a  single  scholar  above  eight  vears  of  age,  4^^.  per  week;  for  a  single  scholar 
under  eight  years  of  age,  3d.  per  week  j  when  more  than  one  attend  from  the  same 
family,  per  scholar,  3d.  per  week.  But  in  every  such  case  a  certificate  must  be  furnished 
to  the  local  committee^  signed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  registered  clergyman,  in  form 
of  A  or  B,  Appendix  K,  and  a  copy  thereof  forwarded  to  the  board ;  and  the  board  wUl 
require  to  be  satisfied  that  such  case  really  exists.  Every  such  certificate  must  be  re- 
newed half-yearly." 

A  return  is  submitted  in  the  appendix,  which  gives  interesting  infovnation  relative 
to  the  proportion  of  destitute  children  attending  schools  of  the  different  classes  receiv- 
ing aid.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  return : 

"Roman  Catholic  common  schools 43. 80  per  cent,  on  the  rolls. 

Church  of  England  common  schools 27.34  percent,  on  the  rolls. 

Weslevan  common  schools 24. 69  per  cent,  on  the  rolls. 

Vested  common  schools 21.31  per  cent,  on  the  rolls. 

Presbyterian  common  schools 20. 35  per  cent,  on  the  rolls. 

Non-vested  common  schools 17. 32  per  cent,  on  the  rolls. 

"It  will  be  observed  firom  this  table  that  the  proportion  of  destitute  children  attend- 
ing Roman  Catholic  schools  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  denomination  or  class  of 
schools,  being  three-fifths  more  than  that  attending  Church  of  England  schools,  four- 
fifths  more  than  that  attending  Wesleyan  schools,  and  more  than  double  that  attending 
any  other  schools.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  these  children  at- 
tending the  non-vested  schools  (by  which  is  meant  schools  which,  although  not  actually 
vested  m  the  board,  are  conducted  upon  the  same  principles,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  include  many  schools  which  are  the  private  ventures  of  the  teachers)  is  17. 32 
per  cent." 

DIRECT  GAIN  TO  TEACHERS  BY  DESTITUTE  CHILDREN. 

"  It  will  be  interesting  to  consider  what  direct  x>ecuniary  gain  is  now  afforded  to 
teachers  by  the  destitute  scholars.  The  direct  gain  is  comprised  in  the  payments  by 
the  board  of  school  fees  and  for  results;  and.  according  to  the  returns  for  1867^  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  reduction  in  the  fee  by  one-hau  since  that  date,  is  as  follows: 

Fees.  Besnlts.              TotaL 

£    9.    d.  £    9.    d.  £     $.     d. 

"''For  each  individual  child  on  the  rolls 0    7    5^  0    6    7^  0    13    0^ 

For  each  individu^  child  in  average  attendance..  0  13    1^  0    9  10^  13    0 

Showing  that  each  child  in  avera^  attendance  is  worth  £1  3«.  x>er  annum,  or,  count- 
ing 46  school-weeks  in  the  year,  sixpence  per  week,  being  3.42  pence  in  fees,  and  2.58 
pence  in  results.'' 

During  1868  aid  was  granted  to  forty-seven  schools,  of  which  twenty-seven  were 
vested  in  the  board ;  eleven  were  non-vested,  having  been  established  with  the  inten- 
tion of  being  vested  at  a  future  time,  or  being  conducted  on  the  same  principles ;  eight 
were  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  one  with  the  Church  of  England. 

All  schools  receiving  aid  must  foUow  the  course  of  instruction  laid  down  by  the 
board,  but  other  branches  may  be  introduced  with  the  sanction  of  the  board.  The 
report  states  that  the  sanction  thus  given  has  been  abused  in  some  instances.  In 
which  schools  have  been  conducted  in  upper  and  lower  departments — ^the  former  bein^ 
established  for  children  of  a  higher  soci^  position — where  the  pupils  are  separated 
and  taught  apart,  extra  fees  being  charged  for  instruction  in  extra  subjects,  imparted 
by  special  teachers.  **  We  consider,"  says  the  report,  "  that  any  practice  which  has  a 
tendency  to  restrict  the  benefits  of  a  school  to  a  particular  class,  or  to  exclude  from  its 
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benefits  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  to  recognize  social  distinctions  la  schools  which  are 
established  for  all  alike,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  common-school  act, 
and  should  not  be  tolerated." 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

The  school-books  published  nnder  the  aathoritr  of  the  commissioners  of  national  edn- 
eation  in  Ireland  are,  as  hitherto,  more  in  demand  in  the  schools  of  the  colony  than  any 
other  series,  and  this,  it  is  stated,  will  continue  to  be  the  cose  as  long  as  they  are  sup- 
plied at  rates  so  much  below  all  other  publications  of  the  kind. 

EVENINO  SCHOOLS. 

Every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  establishment  of  evening  schools,  and  the  regula- 
tions rdatiTe  to  the  payment  of  results  in  force  in  day  schools  apply  equally  to  them. 

TRAININO  OF  TEACHEBS 

Ib  reported  as  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  state ;  the  institution  now  in  operation  is  doing 
goodT work,  as  &r  as  its  capabilities  extend,  in  turning  out  some  fiiir  teachers.  The 
superintendent-  is  zealous  and  painstakiuff,  but  the  institution,  although  under  the 
direction  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  little  more  than  the  private  speculation  of  the 
master.  A  general  training  institution,  unconnected  with  any  denomination  and  on 
a  more  extended  basiSy  is  a  desideratum,  to  which  the  board  has  directed  its  attention. 

TEACHEBS'  SALABIES  AUGMEITTED  BT  BESULTS. 

Under  the  law  the  minimum  salaries  of  teachers  are  fixed ;  they  may,  however,  aug- 
ment them  by  results,  as  has  been  stated,  according  to  the  amount  of  improvement 
apparent  in  classes  upon  examination.  The  report  states  that  **  the  amount  which  a 
ediool  is  now  competent  to  sain  nnder  results,  called  the  maximum  increment,  is  45 
per  cent,  of  the  average  fixed  salaries  paid  to  the  school  month  per  month.  We  have 
reserved  to  ourselves  the  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  in  council, 
to  increase  or  diminish  this  maximum  increment  as  the  interests  of  education  may 
require,  or  the  amount  voted  by  Parliament  may  render  necessary.  We  have  also 
provided  that  the  balance,  if  any,  of  the  amount  set  apart  for  results  which  may  remain 
xmexpended  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  may,  at  our  discretion,  be  distributed 
among  all  the  schools.'' 

FUPIL-TEACHEBS. 

There  is  a  system  of  pupil-teachers  in  operation,  by  which  teachers  are  educated  and 
fitted  by  experience  for  the  work.  These  teachers  receive  salaries,  and  are  permitted 
to  improve  their  education  by  taking  lessons  out  of  school  hours,  under  certain  resMo- 
tions.    A  late  rule  adopted  by  the  board  of  education  upon  this  subject  is  as  follows : 

^*Tliat  pupil-teachers  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  or  de- 
partment of  a  school  in  which  they  are  employed ;  but  in  mixed  schools,  or  departments 
of  schools,  nnder  a  master  and  mistress,  female  pupil-teachers  may  receive  instruction 
oat  of  school  hours  from  the  master,  on  condition  that  some  adult  female,  approved  by 
the  local  committee  and  by  the  inspector,  be  invariably  present  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  lessons  are  being  siven  by  the  teacher;  provided  also  that  the  teacher  and 
said  adult  female  be  not  both  young  and  unmarried.'' 

This  rule  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted  under  the  committee  of  council  of 
education  in  England,  but  it  is  not  so  stringent.  ''.It  is  unnecessary,"  says  the  report, 
**  to  make  any  remarks  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a  rule." 

GENERAL  FEATUBE8  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  school  system  is  that  of  inspection,  for  which 
£6,900  was  voted  in  1868.  The  school  system  of  Victoria  also  embraces  many  interest- 
ing peculiarities,  to  gain  a  ftdl  idea  of  which,  the  report  should  be  examined. 


EDUCATION    IN    ECVADOB. 

Ecuador  boasts  of  one  university  and  eleven  colleges,  yet  the  people  are  not 
educated.  Literature,  science,  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  are  only  names.  Nearly  all 
young  gentlemen  are  doctors  of  something :  but  their  education  is  strangely  dwarfed, 
defectivo,  and  distorted ;  and  their  knowleage,  such  as  they  have,  is  without  power  as 
it  is  without  practice.    The  University  of  Quito  has  285  students,  of  whom  35  are 
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pniBQing  law,  and  18  medicine.  There  are  11  profbssors.  They  receive  no  fooA  from 
the  students,  but  an  annnal  salaiy  of  $300.  The  library  contains  11,000  volmnes, 
nearly  lUl  old  Latin,  French,  and  opanish  works.  The  cabinet  is  a  bushel  of  stones 
cost  into  one  comer  of  a  lumber  room,  covered  witii  dust,  and  crying  out  in  vain  for  a 
man  in  the  university  to  name  them.  The  College  of  Tacunga  has  45  students;  a  fine 
chemicid  and  philosophical  apparatus,  hut  no  one  to  handle  it ;  and  a  set  of  rocks 
firora  Europe,  but  only  a  handful  from  Ecuador.  The  College  of  Riobamba  has  4 
professors  and  120  students.  In  the  common  schools,  the  pupils  study  in  concert 
aloud,  Arab  fashion.  There  are  four  papers  in  the  republic :  two  in  Quayaquil,  one  in 
Cuenca,  and  one  in  Quito.  El  Nacionely  of  the  capital,  is  an  official  organ,  not  a  news- 
paper. It  contains  14  duodecimo  pages,  and  is  published  occasionally  by  the  Minist^ 
of  the  Interior.  Like  the  Gazeta,  of  Madrid,  it  is  one  of  the  j^reatest  satires  ever 
deliberately  published  by  any  people  on  itself.  There  is  likewise  but  one  paper  in 
Cuzco,  El  Tnwnfo  del  Pukth, — The  AndcB  and  the  Amoifon    Prqf,  James  Ortcn, 


HEEDICAL.    EI^IJCATIOIV    IN   THE    TNITUB 

STATES. 

"  The  medical  faenlty,  tn  eommoii  with  all  enlightened  memben  of  the  profeaaion.  doaiie  eaxneatly 
that  a  rule  might  prevul  ia  our  oonntry  like  that  which  preyailain  most  of  the  oniveraitiee  ot  Eorope 
by  which  a  liberal  education  should  be  the  neoeseary  intrbdaction  to  profeselonid  atody.  The  eeionrt 
easily  rons  into  the  empiric,  bat  he  who  has  obtained  a  thoroagh  scientific  discipline  knowa  how  to 
discnminate  between  visionary  coi\)ectare8  and  established  tmths."— OMolpfiM  <^  the  UfUvertii^  ^ 
Michigan,  1870. 

A  consideration  of  medical  education  is  properly  introdoced  by  a  short  acconnt  of 
the  number,  public  standing,  relation  to  government,  and  organization  of— 

(L)    THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  OF  THE  UNITED  OTATE& 

1.  Kumher.^The  total  tax  collected  during  the  year  1869  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  from  physicians  and  surgeons  was  $505,786  55^  From  this  it  is  ssUmated  that 
the  number  of  practicing  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  United  States  is  over  QOMO. 

2.  PubUo  Standing, — ^Tne  profession  is  divided  in  this  country  into  various  schools  or 
systems,  founded  on  various  theories  of  disease  or  treatment  or  medication.  Hie 
hydropathic  or  water-cure,  the  eclectic,  and  homceopathic  systems  of  practice  forming 
the  minority.  But  the  vast  majority  of  reputable  practitioners  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  belong  to  what  they  denominate  simply  the  system  or  the 
regular  system  of  medicine,  repudiating  any  less  extended  or  more  descriptive  desig- 
nation. 

The  practitioners  of  all  these  systeoM  seem  to  depend  for  their  individual  recognitian 
by  the  public  upon  their  individual  qualities,  personal  and  professionaL 

3.  BelatiaH  to  the  Ootfemment — ^Practically  the  medical  profession  in  the  United  States 
stands  in  preeisel  v  the  same  relation  to  the  State  governments  and  to  the  Qeneral  Gov- 
ernment as  is  held  by  all  the  other  professions  and  occupations.  The  National  Govern- 
ment taxes  a  practitioner  yearly,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  usages  of  the  Armv 
and  Navy,  takes  no  further  supervision  of  the  profession  as  such.  The  States,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  take  no  action  as  to  its  character,  the  conditions  of 
entrance,  education,  membership,  or  compensation ;  they  grant  charters  for  hospitals 
and  medicsd  schools  very  often  without  consulting  the  needs  of  the  profession  or  the 
public  good,  or  even  investigating  the  personal  or  professional  character  of  the  incor^ 
p<)rators.  Counties  and  towns  employ  physicians  and  surgeons  for  the  care  of  tiie 
sick  poor  in  their  limits,  (though  this  practice  is  by  no  means  as  universal  as  it  should 
be;)  and  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  have  established  boards  of  health,  and  have 
devised  various  and  often  valuable  regulations  for  public  hygiene. 

4.  Professional  organization. — ^The  total  absence  of  governmental  authority  above 
referred  to,  and  the  needs  of  the  profession,  have  combined  to  force  it  to  oi^anize  it- 
self. The  physicians  of  a  city  or  county  have  formed  medical  associations  of  a  simple 
but  generally  efficient  character.  The  objects  of  these  societies  may  be  generally 
described  as  being  to  impart  information  to  each  other,  and  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
the  members  toward  the  public  and  the  profession,  to  settle  the  scale  of  fees,  &c.  In 
many  of  the  States  the  local  and  county  societies,  combining  with  the  medical  boards 
of  the  hospitals  and  the  faculties  of  the  medical  schools,  form  State  associations.  The 
national  organization  is  known  as  the  American  Medical  Association,  which  is  com- 
pnosed  of  delegates  fiwm  the  city,  county,  and  State  associations,  medical  college  £m3o1- 
ties,  hospital  stoflfs,  and  the  medical  corps  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy. 

The  peculiarity  of  these  associations  is  that  they  ore  perfectly  powerless  to  cooroe 
errant  members  of  the  profession.    They  can  only  annoy,  they  cannot  punish. 
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The  otgamjBfttioki  (xl  the  so-oalled  iir^nlur  sjatems  of  medieal  ptftotiee  (When  they 
have  any  organization  worthy  of  the  name)  is  similar  in  principle. 

Having  noted  some  &ete  reepeeting  the  pM>fbfldion,  we  natnrally  arrive  at  the  con- 
sid^ntion  of  its  methods  of  instruction.  For  want  of  space  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
allude  to  its  history  except  when  neoeesacy  to  the  explanation  of  some  point  in 

(U.)  THE  PBESENT  CONDITION  OP  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

1.  Preliminary  training. — ^The  medical  student  in  this  country  generally  hae  little 
more  than  a  common  school,  or  at  the  most,  an  academic  education,  as  a  preumiuary  to 
his  professional  studies. 

Probably  four-fifths  of  our  college  graduates  who  study  professions  enter  law  or 
divinity  schools.  In  other  words,  ordinary  medical  students,  when  commencing  their 
studies,  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  English  branches:  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar,  (though  they  are  frequently  so  deficient  08  to 
make  their  classmates  envy  tHeir  impudence;)  some  of  them  have,  in  addition,  some 
knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  of  tne  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  of  alge- 
bra and  geometry ;  a  very  few  have  eigoyed  greater  opportunities,  and  may  claim  to 
have  pursued  a  coarse  of  ancient  or  modern  languages,  (rarely  both,)  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  political  economy,  and  logic. 

2.  FrofesHonal  instruction, — ^The  rule  of  regular  medical  colleges  is  to  demand  three 
years'  study^  (in  which  are  included  at  least  two  courses  of  lectures,)  so  the  aspirant 
for  medical  information  generally  makes  an  arrangement  with  a  practitioner  to  study 
in  his  office.  In  former  days  it  was  quite  common  to  indenture  the  student  to  his  pre- 
ceptor, his  services  in  compounding  pills,  plasters,  and  draughts  compensating  for  his 
instruction  and  use  of  books,  and  affording  him  an  opportunity  to  become  practically 
acquainted  with  the  uses,  doses,  and  composition  of  medicines.  In  later  years,  phar- 
macy is  being  gradually  but  surely  separated  from  medicine,  in  accordance  with  the 
tendency  of  the  age ;  and  medical  students,  especially  in  cities  and  towns,  are  year  by 
year  less  likely  to  have  a  practical  knowledge  so  useful  in  these  respects  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  student  remains  in  a  medical  man's  office  for  a  period  varying  from  three 
months  to  a  year,  during  which,  if  his  preceptor  is  a  busy  and  popular  practitioner,  ho 
has  not  been  examined  on  the  progress  he  is  making  times  enough  to  make  it  worth 
mentioning  or  remembering.  He  during  this  time  reads  some  work  on  human 
anatomy  without  any  appliances  except  a  defective  set  of  bones,  the  relic  of  his  pre- 
ceptor's dissecting  diays,  and  perhaps  a  fair  set  of  anatomical  plates ;  he  also  reads 
some  books  on  physiology,  materia  medica,  and  perhaps  chemistry,  and  even  attacks 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine;  sometimes  minor  surgery  is  also  read.  Durin^j  all 
this  route  he  is  apt  to  be  bothered  by  the  strange  and  seemingly  barbarous  phraseology 
of  these  works,  and  to  wonder  why  the  language  his  tongue  is  accustomed  to  speak 
cannot  describe  the  facts  his  e^'es  can  see. 

The  neophyte  then  hies  to  some  medical  school,  pays  a  small  matriculation  fee, 
writes  his  name,  age,  and  residence,  and  the  name  of  his  preceptor  on  the  matricula- 
tion book,  which  are  absolutely  the  only  necessary  qualifications  for  his  entrance.  He 
pays  for  his  lecture  tickets,  and  where  courses  of  practical  anatomy  and  hospital 
clinics  are  obligatory,  for  the  hospital  and  demonstrator's  tickets,  finds  a  place  to 
lodge  and  get  his  meals,  and  begins  attendance  on  the  course  which  he  finds  is  not  at 
all  compulsory,  and  that  he  can  cut  a  lecture  when  he  pleases. 

Here. at  the  very  outstart  in  most  coUeges  he  finds  a  very  puzzling  difficulty.  He 
jfiuds  that  he  is  in  the  same  room  with  and  listening  to  exactly  the  same  lectures  as 
the  men  who  have  already  taken  one  or  two  courses  of  instruction.  He  sits  despair- 
ingly, note-book  in  hand,  as  the  mtyestic  physician,  or  the  celebrated  surgeon  pours 
out  statements,  observ^ations,  allusions,  theories,  and  directions,  familiar  to  himself  and 
nnderstandable  by  the  advanced  students,  but  to  the  tyro  astounding  and  bewildering. 
He  follows  the  ward  officers  of  the  hospital  in  the  clinical  round,  and,  amid  a  crowd  of 
fellow  students,  catches  fragmentary  glances  at  the  patients  and  imperfect  hearings  of 
the  glib  diagnosis,  xiroguosis,  and  treatment  of  cases,  before,  perhaps,  he  has  learned 
anything  about  the  province  of  physical  examination,  the  use  of  the  microscope, 
chemical  tests,  the  thermometer,  and  other  diagnostic  means,  or  the  favorable  or  un- 
favorable signification  and  interpretation  of  symptoms,  or  the  appropriate  apiilication 
of  remedies. 

He  finds  tliat  the  short  duration  of  the  lecture-course  necessitates  enormous  crowd- 
injg  of  matter.  From  twenty  to  thirty  lectures  of  an  hour  apiece,  as  well  as  hospital 
clmics,  and  dissecting  each  week,  practically  prevent  his  reading  very  much  on  the 
Bubiects  the  lectures  treat  of,  or  the  cases  illustrate. 

Tne  duties  of  the  professors  to  their  patients  preclude  any  verj'  extended  daily  ex- 
amination of  the  students  in  the  subjects  of  tne  lectures  they  have  heard  the  day 
before ;  and  thus  they  cannot  know  very  well  what  points  need  elucidation,  what 
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errors  need  correction,  and  in  what  direction  the  private  stndy  of  the  student  ahonld 
be  turned. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  any  detailed  description  of  the  vexation  of  studying  chem- 
istiy  without  any  appliances  for  repeating,  and  thus  firmly  fixing  in  mind,  the  experi- 
ments displayed  by  the  professor  during  the  lecture ;  or  of  the  wild  shots  the  embryo 
dissector  makes  in  the  anatomical  room  for  want  of  supervision ;  or  of  the  number- 
less annoyances  that  he  meets  with  at  everv  hand.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  student 
generally  neglects  the  dryer  branches  for  the  two  he  thinks  will  be  the  most  immedi- 
ately useful,  *so  that  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  crowd  chemistry  and  anatomy 
to  the  waU  with  a  majority  of  every  class. 

The  student  worries  through  his  first  course  without  being  examined,  goes  home,  and 
resumes  his  studies  with  his  preceptor,  and,  when  he  becomes  a  little  rested  by  the  cee- 
satiou  of  these  incongruous  and  multifarious  attacks  ou  his  mind,  if  a  sincere  student, 
gradually  arranges  aud  classifies  the  information  he  has  received,  reads  the  text  books, 
applies  the  stethoscope  and  the  thermometer  to  some  cases,  assists  in  reducing  some  dis- 
locations, &,c,,  thus,  during  the  time  intervening  between  his  two  lecture  courses  he 
becomes,  in  many  respects,  fitted  for  rapid  progress  when  he  returns  to  the  medical 
school.  But  mark,  he  is  as  far  from  nearly  all  anatomical  and  chemical  appliances  as 
he  was  when  he  began  his  studies ;  and  the  appalling  dryness  of  the  text  books  on 
these  subjects  also  contributes  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
very  foundations  of  the  science — the  facts  on  which  surgery  and  medicine  are  based. 

Many  students,  especially  in  the  West,  take  only  one  course,  before  seeking  practice. 
Those  who  are  more  able  or  wiser  return  to  the  medical  school  and  resume  their 
studies. 

Now,  our  student  finds  another  trouble.  He  discovers,  if  he  has  worked  hard  all 
this  past  time,  that  a  sreat  deal  of  the  course  is  to  him  familiar— familiar  do  I  say  f — 
musty,  clogging,  a  hlnderance,  not  an  assistance.  He  wants  to  hear  new  things,  to  enter 
new  fields,  to  acquire  new  treasures,  not  to  endure  a  dreary  review  of  his  past  in- 
struction. If  he  is  a  thorough  student,  he  takes  up  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  whatever 
he  knows  he  is  defective  in,  only  payiu^  attention  to  the  lectures  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  stand  a  creditable  quiz  (examination)  when  the  professor  finds  time,  or  his 
conscience  forces  him  to  the  effort.  If  he  has  spare  means,  he  generally  joins  a  quiz- 
class,  in  which  the  members  are  thoroughly  questioned  on  the  subjects  of  lectures  they 
have  heard.  These  classed  are  held  by  members  or  attach^  of  the  foculty,  as  supple- 
mentary to  the  lecture  instruction,  and  are  of  immense  service  to  the  student.  Very 
poor  men,  as  many  of  the  class  are,  cannot  take  advantage  of  this  aid. 

3.  Graduation, — Finally  the  days  of  examination  arrive.  The  candidate  for  medical 
nouors  has  written  and  presented  his  thesis,  (in  English,)  has  deposited  his  graduation 
fee,  has  crammed  furiously,  or  has  wisely  matle  up  his  mind  that  if  he  is  fit  to  graduate 
the  professors  will  be  apt  to  know  it,  or,  if  more  shrewd  than  well  grounded,  thinks  that 
the  college  wants  the  graduation-  fee  aa  badl/  as  he  wants  its  cbploma,  and  will  pass 
him  if  there  is  the  smallest  excuse  for  doing  so ;  he  goes  to  eacn  professor  or  before 
the  whole  faculty  in  session,  (the  usage  varies  in  different  colleges,)  answers  or  tries  to 
answer  the  questions  asked  him,  in  accordance  with  his  best  convictions,  and  with  the 
professor's  hobbies,  if  any  exist ;  if  he  has  become  known  as  a  good  student,  a  punctual 
and  steady  attendant  at  lectures  and  clinics,  and  his  thesis  nappened  to  please  the 
examiners,  he  finds  that  his  path  is  made  smooth,  and  he  goes  away  exalted. 

Generally  very  few  of  any  class  get  plucked.  Sometimes  men  are  allowed  to  grad- 
uate if  they  will  promise  to  pursue  a  certain  amount  of  study  subsequently  under  the 
surpervision  of  the  faculty. 

4.  Degrees. — ^They  graduate,  are  called  medidnae  doctores,  and  go  home  or  out  in  the 
world  to  practice  the  precepts  they  have  bolted  in  such  haste.  Comparatively  few  men 
(at  least  in  the  South  and  West)  ever  study  three  full  years  before  applying  for  a 
diploma. 

5.  Post-graduate  course, — ^If  a  graduate  wishes  to  pursue  his  studies  further,  he  must 
do  so  independently  of  any  instructions  our  medical  schools  furnish ;  he  has,  generally, 
the  privilege  of  attending  ftirther  courses  of  lectures  by  paying  a  smaU  sum.  But  for 
an  extension  of  his  studies  he  must  go  to  Europe  or  depend  on  books  at  home.  No 
proper  post-graduate  course  is  provided  in  our  country. 

6.  Summary, ^T\n8  is  the  ordmary  course  of  medical  study  in  this  country.  In  it  the 
following  branches  are  taught  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  viz:  anatomy,  descriptive 
surgical,  and  pathological,  with  dissections ;  chemistry,  inorganic  and  physiological ; 
physiology ;  hygiene ;  therapeutics  and  materia  medica^  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine ;  surgery  and  operations,  m^jor  and  minor;  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children ;  toxicology  and  medical  iurisprudence,  with  medical  and  surgical,  and,  some- 
times (very  rarely)  obstetrical  ana  ophthalmio  clinics. 

Having  briefly  aescribed  the  educational  course  of  a  medical  student,  (in  which  no 
individual  institution  is  particularly  alluded  to  but  the  average  opportunities  an&the 
ordinary  usage  as  faithfiuly  as  possible  described,)  it  may  bo  instructing  to  notice  the 
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(m.)  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  AND 

IN  EUROPE. 

1.  In  the  United  States, — I  give  below  extracts  and  abstracts  from  the  official  publica- 
tions of  several  colleges  in  this  country,  respecting  the  qualifications  for  admission  de- 
mandedy  the  coarse  of  instruction  given,  and  the  requirements  for  graduation. 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL  OF  HARVARD  UNIYERSITT. 

There  are  9  chairs :  1,  morbid  anatomy ;  2,  anatomy  and  physiology ;  3,  theory  and 
practice  of  physic ;  4,  anatomy ;  5,  chemistry ;  6,  surgery ;  7,  obstetrics  and  medical 
jurisprudence ;  8,  materia  medica ;  9,  clinical  medicine.  There  are  10  ai\iunct  and 
assistant  professors  and  instructors. 

The  school  is  established  in  Boston  to  secure  those  advantages  for  the  study  of  anat- 
omy, physiology  and  olinical  medicine  which  are  afforded  only  by  large  cities.  In- 
struction is  given  throughout  the  year  by  thirteen  professors,  several  instructors,  and 
university  lecturers.  There  are  two  sessions.  The  winter  session  comprises  the  lec- 
ture term,  when  systematic  courses  are  delivered  in  all  the  departments,  of  which  there 
are  eleven.  The  summer  session  includes  the  sprinj^  and  autumn  terms,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  recitations  and  practical  instruction  of  various  kinds.  During  both  sessions 
there  are  visits  and  clinical  instruction  in  the  Massachusetts  General  and  City  Hospi- 
tal, at  the  dispensary,  and  eye  and  ear  infirmary. 

Students  of  medicine  designing  to  attend  the  medical  lectures,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
be  matriculated  in  this  university  by  entering  their  names  with  the  dean  of  the  exec- 
utive faculty,  to  be  enrolled  by  him,  and  by  signing  an  obligation  to  submit  to  the 
laws  of  the  universitv,  and  to  the  direction  of  the  faculty  of  medicine. 

Every  candidate  K»r  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  must  comply  with  the  follow- 
ing conditions  before  being  admitted  to  examination: 

1.  He  shall  satisfy  the  executive  faculty  that  he  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

2.  He  shall  have  attended  two  courses  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  College  by  each  of  the  professors  of  the  departments  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
chemistry,  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  morbid  anatomy,  midwifery,  surgery  and 
clinical  surgery,  clinical  medicine  and  the  theory  aud  practice  of  medicine ;  but  if 
he  shall  have  attended  a  similar  course  in  any  other  college  or  university  approved 
by  the  executive  faculty,  the  same  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  courses  above 
required. 

3.  He  shall  have  spent  three  years  in  his  professional  studies,  nndcr  the  direction  of 
a  practitioner'  of  medicine. 

4.  If  he  have  not  received  a  university  education,  he  shall  satisfy  the  executive- 
fiiculty  in  respect  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and  experimental  philos- 
ophy. 

5.  He  shall  have  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  dean  of  the  executive  faculty 
four  weeks  previous  to  the  day  on  which  he  presents  himself  for  examination,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  shall  have  delivered  or  transmitted  to  the  dean  a  dissertation,  written 
by  himself,  on  some  subject  connected  with  medicine.  Every  dissertation  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  dean  to  the  examination  of  the  executive  faculty  in  the  mode  which 
they  shaU  iK)int  out. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA— MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

There  ore  8  professorships :  1,  materia  medica  and  pharmacy ;  2,  chemistry ;  3,  anat- 
omy ;  4,  surgery;  5,  institutes  of  medicine ;  6,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  7,  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  and  of  clinical  medicine ;  8,  clinical  and 
demonstrative  surgery. 

There  are  also  special  clinical  lectures  on  clinical  medicine,  (with  3  assistants :)  phys- 
ical diagnosis ;  microscopy  and  chemistry,  applied  to  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs ; 
diseases  of  women  and  children ;  clinical  and  uemonstrative  surgery,  (with  8  assistants :) 
syphilis ;  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear ;  surgical  diseases  of  the  mouth. 

There  is  1  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  7  assistant  demonstrators,  3  demonstrators 
of  practical  surgery,  and  1  assistant  in  medical  microscopy. 

There  is  also  an  auxiliary  faculty  of  medicine,  with  chairs  of— I,  zoology  and  com- 
parative anatomy ;  2,  botany ;  3,  mineralogy  and  geology ;  4,  hygiene ;  5,  medical  ju- 
risprndonce,  including  toxicology. 

Ample  means  of  teaching  clinical  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  diseases  of  women 
and  children,  are  presented  in  the  university  and  in  the  various  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries of  the  city. 

Clinical  instruction  (without  fee)  is  also  given  throughout  the  year  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital,  Pennsylvania  Hospital^piscopal  Hospital,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Will's 
Hospital  for  the  Eye,  City  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  Children's  Hospital;  also,  the  Ger- 
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man  Hospital,  Jewish  Hospital,  and  St.  Francis  Hospital.  Additional  instmction  is 
also  given  in  the  university  dispensary  and  the  surgical  wards  in  the  college  bnilding. 

The  dissecting  room  is  open  during  the  session,  nuder  the  supervision  of  the  professor 
of  clinical  and  demonstrative  surgery  and  his  assistants.  Every  student  is  here  thor- 
oughly instructed  and  practically  traiued  in  the  application  of  oaudages  and  surgical 
apparatus,  and  in  the  performauce  of  operations  upon  cadaver.  Instruments,  splints, 
and  bandages  are  supplied  free  of  cost. 

The  rules  for  gradnatiou  in  medicine  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  have  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  medicine  for  three  years,  and  been,  during  that  time,  the  private 
pupil,  for  two  years  at  least,  of  a  respectable  practitioner  of  medicine. 

2.  The  candidate  must  also  have  attended  two  complete  courses  of  the  following  lec- 
tures in  this  iostitution :  Theory  and  practice  of  medicine ;  anatomy ;  materia  medica 
and  pharmacy ;  chemistry ;  surgery }  obstetrics  and  disca.scs  of  women  and  children } 
institutes  of  medicine. 

3.  Medical  students  who  have  attended  one  complete  course  in  a  respectable  medical 
school,  where  the  attendance  on  two  complete  courses  is  necessary  to  a  degree,  where 
the  same  branches  are  taught  as  in  this,  and  which  is  placed  upon  the  wi  eundem  of 
this  school,  are  permitted  to  become  candidates  by  an  attendance  here  for  one  full 
course ;  the  rules  of  graduation  being  in  other  respects  observed. 

4.  The  candidate,  at  the  time  of  his  applicatiou,  must  deliver  to  the  dean  of  the 
medical  faculty  a  thesis,  composed  by  himself,  on  some  medical  subject.  This  thesis  is 
referred  to  one  of  the  professors,  who  shall  examine  the  candidate  upon  it,  and  make 
his  report  thereon  to  the  medical  faculty. 

JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

There  are  7  chairs :  1,  general  description  and  surgical  anatomy ;  2,  institutes  and 
practice  of  surgery ;  3,  practice  of  medicine ;  4,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children ;  5,  chemistry  ;  (»,  materia  medica  and  general  therapeutics ;  7,  institutes  of 
medicine  and  medical  j^M-isprudence;  1  lecturer  on  clinical  medicine ;  1  demonstrator 
of  anatomy. 

The  course  of  instruct  io:i  iucludes  a  carefully  considered  combination  of  didactic  and 
clinical  teaching,  the  result  of  many  jrears'  experience. 

The  clinical  facilities  of  Philadelphia  are  unsurpassed.  The  clinic  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  is  held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  country,  and  the  cases  of  every 
variety,  from  the  rarest  form  of  disease  to  that  met  with  in  daily  practice,  are  presented 
during  the  session. 

Besides  the  college  clinic  there  are  in  the  cit^  18  hospitals,  7  dispensaries,  and  38 
other  charitable  institutions,  affording  eveiy  facility  for  the  practical  study  of  disease 
and  ii^ur^.  The  opportunities  offered  to  the  student,  indeed,  are  only  limited  by  the 
time  at  his  disposal. 

Believing  that  clinical  studies  pursued  too  exclusively  can  only  lead  to  empiricism 
in  practice,  the  didactic  lectures  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  student  a  thoron^ 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  profession.  The  most  ample  means  of  illustration 
are  employed^  and  every  care  taken  to  treat  the  subject  clearly  and  with  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  practical  results. 

While  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  extend  the  regular  course  beyond  the 
usual  period,  from  October  to  March,  vet  the  faculty,  wishing  to  afford  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  the  student,  have  arranged  a  course  of  supplementary  lectures,  which  ex- 
tends through  the  months  of  Apnl,  May,  June,  and  September,  without  additional 
charge,  except  the  registration  fee  of  $5. 

The  candidate  for  the  decree  of  M.  D.  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  two  full  sessions  of  lectures  in 
some  regular  and  respectable  medical  school,  one  of  which,  the  last,  shaU  have  been  in 
this  college,  and  must  exhibit  his  tickets,  or  other  adequate  evidence  thereof,  to  the  dean 
of  the  faculty. 

He  must  have  studied  medicine  for  not  less  than  three  years,  and  have  attended  at 
least  one  course  of  clinical  instruction  in  an  institution  approved  by  the  faculty.  He 
must  present  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty  a  thesis  of  his  own  composition,  correctly 
written,  in  his  own  handwriting,  on  some  medical  subject,  and  exhibit  to  the  faculty, 
at  his  examination,  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  professional  attainments.  The  degree 
will  not  be  conferred  upon  any  candidate  who  absents  himself  from  the  public  com- 
mencement, without  the  special  permission  of  the  faculty. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

There  are  7  chairs :  1,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  pharmacy,  and  toxicology ;  2,  obstetrioa 
and  diseases  of  women  and  children ;  3,  pathology  and  practice  of  medicine ;  4. 
anatomy  and  physiology ;  5,  organic  chemistry  and  metallurgy ;  6,  therapeutics  and 
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materia  medica ;  ^,  surgery ;  1  assistant  prof6ssor  of  chemistry ;   1   demonstrator  of 
anatomy. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  shall  exhibit  to  the  faculty  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
good  moral   and  intellectual  character,  a  good  English    edncation,    inclnding    a 

S roper  knowledge  of  the  English  lan^age,  and  a  respectable  acquaintance  with  its 
teratnre,  and  with  the  art  of  composition ;  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences, 
and  at  least  of  the  more  elementary  mathematics,  inclnding  the  chief  elements  of  algebra 
and  geometry,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  as  will  enable  him  to  read 
cnrrent  prescriptions,  and  appreciate  the  technical  language  of  the  natural  sciences 
and  of  medicine. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  in  attendance  upon  the  first  day  of  the  term,  as  the  regu- 
lar course  of  instruction  will  commence  upon,  and  continue  from,  that  day,  and  by  the 
role  adopted  cerUfieates  are  i$8U€d  only  for  the  period  of  aehuil  attenaance. 

The  annual  session  commences  on  the  first  day  of  October  and  continues  until  the 
last  Wednesday  in  March.  Four  lectures  are  delivered  daily.  Previous  to  each  lec- 
ture the  students  are  carefully  examined  upon  the  subject  of  the  preceding  lecture. 

The  total  number  of  lectures  in  the  term  will  thus  be  between  oOO  and  700. 

Clinics  are  given  every  Saturday  for  both  medical  and  surgical  patients,  when  ex- 
aminations are  held,  prescriptions  made,  and  operations  performed  gratuitously  to  pa- 
tients, in  the  presence  of  the  class. 

A  special  course  of  instruction  in  physical  diagnosis  is  given  by  the  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  for  which  a  fee  of  $5  extra  is  required.  Also,  special 
instruction  in  microscopy  is  given  by  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  for 
which  also  a  fee  of  $5  is  charged.  Attendance  on  either  of  the  above  courses  is  <^ 
tioual  with  the  students. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  "doctor  of  medicine"  the  student  must  exhibit  the 
evidence  of  having  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery  for  a  term  of  three  years 
with  some  respectable  practitioner  of  medicine,  (including  lecture  terms ;)  must  have 
attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  ot  which  must  have  been  in  the  Colle^ 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the  previous  one  in  this 
or  some  other  respectable  medical  institution ;  must  betwentv-one  years  of  age ;  must 
have  submitted  to  the  faculty  a  thesis,  composed  and  written  by  himself,  on  some  med- 
ical topic,  and  have  passed  an  examination  at  the  close  of  tihe  term  satisfactory  to  the 
faculty. 

To  encourage  a  higher  grade  of  preliminary  acquirement,  an  allowance  of  six  months 
from  the  term  of  study  is  made  in  favor  of  the  graduiites  of  the  department  of  science 
and  arts,  and  of  other  respectable  literary  colleges. 

Each  candidate  for  graduation  must  announce  himself  at  the  commencement  of  hia 
second  year,  and  must  be  examined  in  anatomy,  physiology,  materia  medica,  and 
chemistry.  He  is  also  required,  during  the  course,  to  submit  to  written  examinations 
by  each  professor,  on  some  subject  pertaining  to  his  department,  in  order  to  further 
test  his  knowledge  of  such  subjects,  and  his  abQitv  to  express  himself  correctly  in 
writing.  His  final  thesis  may  be  written  either  in  English,  German,  French,  or  Latin, 
and,  iirequired,  must  be  defended  before  the  fMulty. 

BT.  LOtJIS  MEDICAL  COLLEOB* 

There  are  eight  professorships :  1,  chemistry  and  pharmacy;  2, principles  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine ;  3,  principles  and  practice  of  Surgery  and  olmicaJ  surgery ;  4,  general 
descriptive  and  surgical  anatomy,  military  surgery  and  clinical  surgery  at  the  city 
hospital;  5,  clinical  medicine  and  pathological  anatomy ;  6,  therapeutics  and  materia 
medica :  7,  physiology  and  medical  Jurisprudence ;  8,  obstetric^  and  diseases  of  women 
and  children ;  and  a  demonstrator  of  anatom  v. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  continues  twenty-three 
weeks. 

The  hospitals  of  the  city  are  as  well  appointed  us  can  be  found  in  other  localities  of 
medical  instruction,  and  their  size,  giving  accommodation  to  thousands  of  patients  an- 
txuidly,  affords  to  the  student  constant  and  extensive  information  on  every  subject 
connec^ted  witii  medicine  and  surgery.  They  are  the  City  Hospital,  with  medical  and 
aurgioad  dinic ;  the  Quarantine  and  Small-pox  Hospitals ;  the  St.  Louis  (or  Sisters')  Hos- 
pitu,  with  surgical^  obstetric,  and  eta  an«  eye  clinic ;  the  United  States  Marine  Hospi- 
tal, and  the  St.  Louis  County  Insane  Asylum. 

Requisites  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine : 

1.  The  candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  must 
have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  for  three  years,  (course  of  lectures  in- 
cluded.) 

2.  He  must  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures  in  this  institution.  Attend- 
ance on  a  regular  course  in  some  respectable  and  generally  accredited  medical  school, 
or  four  years  of  reputable  practice,  will,  however,  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  of 
the  courses  above  specified.    The  dissecting  ticket  must  also  have  been  taken  contin- 
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noosly  in  this  or  some  other  school.    He  must  also  have  followed  the  practice  of  a  hos- 
pital. 

3.  He  most  undergo  a  satisfactory  examination  on  all  the  branches  taaght  in  this 
college,  and  write  an  acceptable  thesis,  in  the  English,  Latin,  French,  or  German  liui- 
^uage,  on  some  subject  connected  with  medicine.  A  second  regular  examination  will 
be  held  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Applicants  who  have  complied  with  all  the  re- 
quirements may  present  themselves  at  either  of  these  examinations.  At  no  other  time 
will  students  be  examined. 

4.  He  must,  bv  the  first  of  February,  notify  the  dean,  in  writing,  of  his  intention  to 
become  a  caudidate,  and  deliver  to  him  his  thesis  and  graduating  fee,  both  of  which 
will  be  returned  in  case  of  withdrawal  or  rejection. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  XOBTHWESTERN  UNIVBRSITT,  (CHICAGO  MEDICAL  COL- 
LEGE.) 

There  are  16  regular  professorships,  including  clinical  medicine  and  clinical  surgery, 
and  16  professors  besides  the  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  It  provides  for  three  con- 
secutive courses  of  instruction,  ^Junior,  middle,  and  senior,}  one  for  each  of  the  thi^ee 
years  of  study,  and  an  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term.  The  regular  lecture  term 
IS  five  and  a  half  months,  with  a  free  summer  course  of  three  months  added. 

2.  In  Europe—The  following  facts  respecting  medical  education  in  Europe  are  an 
abstract  of  the  remarks  on  the  subject  m  the  report  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition.  They  will  serve  to  compare  with 
the  preceding  statements : 

ITALT. 

In  Italy,  the  applicant  for  admission  to  the  medical  school  must  present  a  certificate 
showing  that  he  nas  completed  the  studies  of  the  lyceum — Greek,  Latin  literature, 
Italian  literature,  historjr  and  geography,  philosophy,  (mental  and  natural,)  chemistry, 
mathematics,  natural  history,  mechanics,  and  gymnastics,  and  has  been  examined  in 
the  higher  mathematics,  the  elements  of  natural  history,  and  Italian  and  Latin  litera- 
ture. The  term  of  study  is  six  years,  in  which  the  studies  are  distributed  substan- 
tially as  foUowB : 

First  year. — Botany,  physics,  inorganic  chemistry,  zoology,  comparative  and  human 
anatomy,  and  normal  histology,  witn  practical,  anatomical,  and  botanical  ex^rises. 

Second  year. — Natural  philosophy,  physiology,  organic  and  physioloffical  chemistry, 
human  anatomy,  with  practical,  anatomical,  and  physiologico-chemical  exercises. 

Third  yeor.— Physiology  and  general  pathology,  with  practical  experiments  in  phys- 
iology and  in  pathological  histology. 

FoSitrth  year.— Special  pathology,  medical  and  surgical,  materia  medica,  therapeutics, 
hygiene,  and  topographical  anatomy,  with  dissections,  pathological  and  topographical, 
and  attendance  upon  medical  and  surgical  clinics. 

Fyfth  year,— Theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  and  ophthalmic  diseases,  with  medical,  surgical,  obstetric,  and  ophthalmic 
clinics,  pathological  and  topographical  anatomy,  with  dissections  and  surgical  oi>er- 
ations  upon  the  cadaver. 

Sixth  year. — ^Theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  obstetrics,  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  with  corresponding  clinics  as  in  fifth  year,  special  study  of  the  diseases  of 
the  skin,  of  syphilitic  diseases,  and  of  mental  diseases  for  four  months  each,  medical 
jurisprudence,  and  toxicology. 

FRANCE. 

In  France  the  medical  school  at  Paris  comprises  the  following  chairs:  Anatomy, 
pathological  anatomy,  physiology^  medical  physics,  hygiene,  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics, medical  chemistrv,  medical  natural  history,  histology,  surgical  pathology, 
medical  pathology,  pathology  and  general  therapeutics,  operations  and  apparatus, 
medical,  surgical^  and  obstetrical  clinics,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  child- 
ren, medical  jurisprudence  and  pharmacology,  with  abundant  supplementary  instruc- 
tion. 

AUSTRIA. 

In  the  Austrian  Medico-chirurgical  School,  at  Vienna,  the  whole  period  of  study 
occupies  five  years,  as  follows : 

First  year. — Zoolo^,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  descriptive  anatomy,  anatomical  exer- 
cises, and  botany,  with  special  lectures  on  meaicinal  plants. 
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^0ooN(2  ifear.—Dissectiona,  topographical  anatomy,  physiology,  general  pathology, 
prescriptions,  instruments,  apparatus,  and  bondages,  pnarmocology,  preliminary  study 
of  climatology,  percussion,  and  auscultation. 

Third  year.— Pathological  anatomy  and  medical  jurisprudence,  with  appropriate 
dissections,  surgery,  theoretical  an«l  operative,  surgical  and  medical  clinics,  physio- 
logical and  patholo^cal  chemistry. 

Fourth  year. — Climes  in  medical  Jurisprudence,  medicine^  surgery,  obstetrics,  and 
diseases  of  the  eye,  dissections  illustrative  of  medical  jurisprudence,  instniction  in 
vaccination,  &c. 

Fifth  year,—  Surgical^  ophthalmic,  ond  medical  clinics,  descriptive  and  topographical 
anatomy,  with  dissections,  physiology,  &c. 

The  instruction  in  the  several  departments  of  study  is  given  by  35  full  professors,  19 
assistant  professors,  and  39  privat  aocenten,  all  of  whom  give  numerous  lectures  and 
demonstrative  exercises  dunng  each  half  year. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  Great  Britain  are  those  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  (M.  B.,) 
master  in  surgery,  (C.  M.,)  and  doctor  of  medicine,  (M.  D.)  No  one  is  admitted,  as  a 
rule,  to  the  course  of  medical  stud^  in  a  university  who  has  not  either  graduated  in 
the  arts,  or  is  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  elements  of  mathematics,  the  Latin 
and  English  languages,  and  in  at  least  two  of  the  following  branches,  to  wit :  Greek, 
French,  Grerman,  ana  higher  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  logic,  and  moral  phi- 
losophy. And  in  no  cose  is  a  candidate  for  the  professional  examinations  prerequisite 
to  tiie  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  or  the  degree  of  master  in  surgery,  eligible  to 
snch  examinations  unless  possessed  of  the  general  educational  qualifications  above 
named.    Each  candidate  for  de^ees  is  also  required  to  establish  by  certificates — 

1.  That  he  has  studied  medicine  and  surgery  for  four  years,  during  each  of  which 
a  course  of  at  least  200  lectures,  with  corresponding  clinical  instructions,  have  been 
delivered,  wherein  he  has  studied  for  prescribed  times  the  following  departments  of 
medical  science:  Anatomy,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  institutes  and  practice  of 
medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  diseases  of  women  and  children,  general  pathology,  (or, 
in  schools  where  no  such  course  exists,  morbid  anatomy,)  practical  anatomy,  practical 
chemistry,  practical  obstetrics  with  medical  and  surgical  clinics,  medical  jurispru- 
dence, botany,  and  zoology. 

2.  That  he  has  attended  the  medical  and  surgical  practice  of  a  general  hospital  for 
two  years,  and  outside  practice  for  six  months. 

3.  That  one  of  the  aforesaid  years  of  study  has  been  in  the  medical  school  of  the 
nniversity  to  which  application  for  examination  is  made.  (The  Edinburgh  school  also* 
requires  that  two  of  the  four  years  of  study  shall  have  been  either  there  or  in  some 
other  university  authorized  to  grant  degrees.) 

4.  That  he  has  at  date  of  application  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  and  is  not 
under  any  articles  of  apprenticeship  to  any  surgeon,  physician,  or  other  master. 

Dr.  Hoyt  remarks : 

"Thus  qualified,  the  candidate  mav  be  received  to  examinations,  both  on  written 
and  oral:  First,  on  the  elementary  branches  of  medical  science,  such  as  anatomy, 
chemistry',  botany,  and  materia  medica;  secondly,  on  advanced  anatomy,  zoology,  com- 
parative anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery ;  third,  on  materia  medica,  and  the  strictly 
practical  departments,  including  practical  medicine,  clinical  n^edicine,  clinical  surgery, 
obstetrics,  general  pathology,  and  medical  jurisprudence.  A  thesis  on  some  medical 
subject  is  sSao  rec^uired. 

"The  examinations  in  the  natural  history  branches  and  in  practical  chemistry  are 
conducted,  as  for  as  possible,  by  actual  demonstrations  upon  material  placed  before 
the  candidates,  and  the  examinations  in  the  practical  departments  are  conducted,  at 
least  in  part,  in  the  hospitals,  candidates  being  required  to  test  their  knowledge  by 
examinations  and  prescriptions.  As  a  general  rule,  those  whose  study  is  in  the  uni- 
versity are  examined  in  the  branches  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  above  enumer- 
ated at  the  close  of  the  second  and  third  years  of  their  course;  but  admission  to 
examination  on  those  embraced  in  the  third  or  practical  division  cannot  take  place 
until  the  candidate  has  completed  his  fourth  year.  Should  the  candidate  fail,  he  can- 
not be  admitted  again  until  the  completion  of  another  year,  or  the  expiration  of  such 
period  as  the  examiners  may  prescribe. 

"The  degree  of  master  of  surgery  can  in  no  case  be  conferred  upon  a  candidate 
who  is  not  at  the  same  time  granted  or  has  previously  received  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  medicine. 

"  The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  is  conferred  upon  candidates  who  have  obtained 
the  degree  of  bachelor;  have  spent,  since  their  graiduation,  at  least  two  years  in  at- 
tendance upon  a  recognized  hospital,  or  in  the  military  or  naval  medical  service,  or  in 
medical  or  surgical  practice,  and  are  cither  possessed  of  the  diploma  of  bachelor  of 
arts  fix>m  a  recognized  university,  or  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Greek, 
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logic,  and  moral  philosophy,  and  in  French  or  Qerman,  or  the  higher  mathematics,  or 
in  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history.'' 

This  is  really  an  incomplete  r^nm6  of  the  medical  course  in  these  countries ;  but 
what  a  contrast  in  extent  to  the  best  that  our  own  country  affords. 

(IV.)  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  fituess  of  women,  from  their  exquisite  humanity,  patience,  neatness,  and  skill 
as  nurses,  for  the  medical  profession,  was  long  aig^o  suggested.  Women  have  for  many 
years,  in  Europe,  been  licensed  and  have  practiced  as  ncooucheiUes,  For  years  a  scat- 
tering few  in  this  country  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  medical  education  in  spite  of 
the  caution  and  conservatism  (just  in  general)  of  the  profession.  But  of  late  years 
this  subject  has  received  a  verj'  great  impulse,  and  medical  schools  for  their  education 
in  the  re|j^lar  practice  have  been  established  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 

There  is  a  homeopathic  medical  school  for  women  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  a  physio- 
pathic  course  of  instruction  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  following  aeconnt  of  the  course  of  training  in  the  New  York  Infirmary  Female 
Medical  College  shows  how  high  a  stand  female  physicians  should  hereafter  ti^e,  if 
such  programmes  shall  be  generally  adopted  and  steadily  adhered  to. 

WOMiLN'S  MEDICAL  OOLLEOB  OF  THK  NEW  YORK  INFIBMABT. 

Every  student  upon  matriculating  will  be  required  to  deposit  with  tho  secretary  a 
certificate  of  good  moral  character  urom  a  physician  of  good  standing,  oleigyman,  or 
other  responsible  person. 

The  plan  of  instruction  which  this  school  desires  to  carry  out  is  ananged  to  seome 
a  gradation  of  studies  through  the  three  years  of  the  student's  ooone. 

For  this  purpose  students  must  attend  the  winter  seasiouB.  Daring  the  first,  they 
will  be  principally  occupied  with  the  elementary  branches  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
materia  medica,  and  chemistry,  with  practical  work  in  the  anatomical  rooms,  And 
pharmacy. 

In  their  second  year  they  will  continue  these  foor  branches,  and  receive  full  instmc- 
tion  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics. 

In  the  third  year  the  instruction  in  these  three  departments  will  be  oontinned,  and 
the  students  mtM  engage  in  practical  medical  wora,  under  the  direction  of  their 
teachers,  and  be  required  to  furnish  clinical  reports  of  oases  ao  attended. 

Hygiene  will  be  taught  through  the  three  years. 
'     All  students  will  be  required  to  attend  weekly  recitations  in  the  studies  proper  to 
their  year,  these  recitations  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

Yearly  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  winter  session,  when  every 
sttident  win  be  examined  in  the  studies  pursued  during  the  year. 

Besides  these  a  general  examination  will  be  passed  by  all  students  presonting  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  graduation. 

This  final  examination  will  be  passed  in  anatomy,  materia  medloa,  physiology,  and 
chemistry  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  in  hygiene 
practice,  surgery,  and  obstetrics. 

This  progressive  mode  of  study  does  not  increase  the  length  nor  the  expense  of  the 
studenrs  course,  as  no  extra  charge  is  made  for  the  third  year. 

It  offers  very  great  advantages  as  compared  to  the  ordinary  plan  of  reading  fisr  a 
year  under  private  instruction  and  attending  college  during  two  sessions  only. 

It  gives  more  facilities  for  practical  anatomy,  pharmacy,  and  clinical  study,  prevents 
the  winter  session  from  being  over-crowded  with  work,  and,  by  dividing  the  examina- 
tions, enables  the  student  to  prepare  for  them  more  easily  and  thorougmy. 

In  view  of  its  much  more  satisfiftctory  results,  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  course  of 
the  school,  and  is  warmly  recommended  by  the  faculty  to  all  those  b^inning  their 
education. 

Students  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  attend  three  sessions  can  complete  their 
college  course  in  two  years  by  attending  two  winter  and  two  summer  sessions.  The 
summer  sessions,  being  devoted  prinoix>ally  to  practical  work,  will  be  taken  as  enuiva- 
lent  to  the  third  winter  session,  where  the  student  can  bring  satis&ctory  certincates 
of  a  year's  previous  study. 

Clinical  instruction  is  given  in  the  New  York  Infirmary,  Bellevuo  Hospital,  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  Demilt  and  other  Dispensaries. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  be  twenty-one  year«  of  age,  must  be  of  good  moral 
chai-acter,  and  have  received  a  good  ^neral  education. 

They  must  have  spent  three  years  in  the  study  of  medicine,  under  the  direction  of  a 
duly  qualified  physician,  during  which  they  must  have  attended  three  winter,  or  two 
winter  and  summer  sessions  of  lectures,  and  received  clinical  Instruction,  according 
to  the  course  laid  down  by  the  school. 
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A  thesis  on  some  medical  subject  and  the  passing  a  satisftu^o^y  examination  before 
the  faonlty  and  the  board  of  examiners  will  also  be  reqnlreil. 

A  coarse  of  lectures  in  any  recognized  school  will  be  Rcoei>ted  as  one  of  the  terms 
xequired  by  the  college,  bnt  the  last  coarse  before  gmdoation  most  have  been  attended 
at  this  college. 

(YO  CHANGES  SUGGESTED. 

The  subject  of  improvement  in  medical  education  is  one  which  has  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  the  profession  for  thirty  ^ears.  The  American  Medical  Association,  ever 
■since  its  organization,  has  paid  special  attention  to  this  matter,  appointing  yearly 
committees  on  the  subject,  and  printing  report  after  report  in  ita  transactions.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  names,  hving  and  dead,  on  the  rolls  of  the  profession  have 
reconled  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  the  labors  of  many  sreat  physicians  and 
«urgeons  for  many  years,  in  the  lecture-room  and  the  ho^itid,  nave  been  devoted  to 
the  practical  training  of  the  medical  student. 

Many  valuable  recommendations  and  many  important  improvements  have  during  the 
present  generation  been  made ;  but,  notably,  nearly  all  these  improvements  and  recom- 
mendations have  reference  to  the  medical  college,  their  departments  of  instruction, 
length  of  terms,  text-books,  practical  anatomical  and  clinical  opportunities,  and  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent  with  regard  to  preparatory  or  to  post-graduate  instruction. 
It  is  proper  here  to  say  that,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  most  viuuable  recent  sugges- 
tions in  the  American  Medical  Association  have  been  made  by  the  committees,  of  which 
Messrs.  Chris.  C.  Cox,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Thomas  Antisell,  M.  D.,  and  A.  B.  Palmer,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  were  chairmen. 

For  want  of  space,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  separately  mention  recommendations 
heretofore  made  from  those  for  which  the  writer  of  this  article  is  responsible.  In  fact 
the  scheme  here  presented  is  so  little  novel  in  most  of  its  features,  and  most  of  its  opin- 
ions have  been  so  often  expressed  and  indorsed  by  the  voice  of  the  profession,  that 
It  seems  somewhat  singular  that  more  has  not  been  practically  accomplished. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  no  good  can  come  from  any  attempt  to  revive 
4iny  of  the  old  legal  discriminations  between  practitioners  of  different  schools ;  partly 
because  sctentifio,  like  religions  belief^  should  be  perfectly  free,  and  if  a  practitioner 
pleases  his  patients  he  alwajrs  will  be  able  to  make  a  living  out  oi  them.  The  attitude 
of  government  in  all  such  private  mutual  relations  shoald  oe  perfectly  impartial ;  Bad 
it  is  questionable  even  whether  courts  of  law^  shoald  encourage  suits  tot  malpractice ; 
because  malpractice  depends  in  most  instances  on  ignorance,  and  the  most  certain  and 
satisfactory  prevention  of  it  is  reached  by  legally  enforcing  a  thocoagh  education.  To 
this  matter,  nowever,  further  allusion  will  be  hereafter  made. 

1.  Wiiot,  then,  is  the  duty  <tf  the  profession  in  regard  to  ante-  professional  study  T  No 
medical  college  of  hi^h  character  in  the  country  pretends  to  be  satisfied  wit^  the  qual- 
ifications of  its  matriculates  in  general.  No  eminent  professional  man  in  any  of  the  sys- 
tems denies  that  a  irood  pieliroiiiary  education  is  of  the  g^reatest  advantage  to  a  medical 
student ;  yet  very  uttle  care  is  taken  to  train  the  fsoulties  of  observation,  memory,  and 
reason  scientifioaay  and  thoroughly  for  the  work  they  will  have  to  do.  The  profession 
expects  its  students  to  read  aiM  remember  many  text-books ;  to  see  many  cases  with 
numerous  and  complicated  symptoms ;  to  administer  many  drugs  of  the  most  varied 
powers  and  applications  in  the  most  varied  doses  and  combinations ;  and  all  this  with- 
out any  attempt  to  train  his  mind  to  see,  compare,  and  reason  on  the  facts.  What  part 
do  matnematics  and  logic,  the  instruments  for  training  the  human  reason,  take  in  edu- 
cating an  ordinary  practitioner  t  How  many  have  been  drilled  in  liuflruistics,  so  that 
their  memory,  their  taste,  and  their  power  of  selecting  and  expressing  their  ideas,  bear 
tiny  but  the  slighest  comparison  to  the  importance  of  their  vocation  f  What  provision 
is  there  in  an  ordinary  medicsl  course  fer  becoming  aequaiateil,  to  any  useful  extent, 
with  any  of  the  collateral  sciences — the  contiguous  regions  of  nature  tangential  to 
the  circle  of  human  life  T    Practically  none.  • 

There  should  be  required  by  every  medical  college,  of  every  candidate  for  matricn^ 
lation,  that  he  shall  have  studied  some  definite  length  of  time,  and  shall  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  the  following  subjects :  in  the  common  branches,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, modem  geography,  English  grammar,  and  American  history ;  tne  college  should 
also  examine  tne  candidate  in,  or  cause  him  to  study,  as  preliminiuy  to  examination, 
the  elements  of  inornmic  diemistry,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  logic,  and 
general  history;  and  should  see  that  he  possesses  an  abUity  to  translate  and  construe 
some  author  in  Latin  or  French  or  German,  and  that  he  has  o  fair  knowledge  of  ike 
prtndplmof  drawing. 

All  this  should  be  preliminary  to  the  study  oi  medicine  proper.  There  is  nothing 
that  cannot  be  mastered  in  two  years  bv  any  intelligent  youth  who  has  previously 
studied  in  a  common  school.  There  is  nothing  demanded  by  it  at  all  difficult  of  attain- 
ment in  any  decent  high  school  or  academy.  Nor  should  it  be  at  all  difficult  for  any 
medical  coUege  to  establish  such  a  training  school  for  the  young  men  who  will  enter 
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its  subsequent  instruction.  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  liere  on  the  advantage  of  snch 
previous  study.  The  University  of  Michigan  demands  more  in  some  directions  of  its 
medical  matriculates,  and  does  not  seem  to  lack  students.  Harvard  Medical  School 
places  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  philosophy  amonff  its  requisites  for  graduation, 
-which  means  (or  should  mean)  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  requiring  it  as  an  item 
in  the  preliminary  training,  the  three  years'  medical  course  being  so  filled  with  profes- 
sional studies  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  study  Latin  also  during  that  period. 

2.  The  profession  also  owes  it  to  itself,  and  the  public  which  it  serves,  to  see  that  the 
medical  colleges  of  the  country  do  thoroughly  what  they  have  undertaken.  Three 
courses  of  lectures,  of  at  least  twenty  weeks  each,  should  be  a  qualification  for  gradua- 
tion, in  which  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  therapeutics,  organic  chemistry,  toxi- 
cology, medical  jurisprudence,  obstetrics  and  its  collateral  subjects,  materia  medico, 
surgery  and  physic,  should  be  the  branches  taught,  and  they  should  be  taught  practi- 
cally as  well  as  by  lectures. 

Anatomy  should  be  taught  regionally  as  far  as  possible,  and  dissections  of  the  part 
lectured  on  should  be  demonstrated  from  b^  the  lecturer,  and  oaoh  dissection  should 
be  repeated  by  the  class,  under  the  supervision  of  the  demonstrator,  before  the  next 
lecture  is  dehvered.  Instead  of  discouraging  the  dissections  by  charging  for  each 
subject  used  in  the  demonstrator's  room,  the  colleges  should  boldly  demand  a  fee  for 

Sra^tical  anatomy,  which  will  enable  it  to  supply  anatomical  material  to  any  extent 
emanded.  This  and  the  positive  enforcement  of  diaseetions  by  every  membe^  of  the 
class  should  be  leading  features  in  the  revised  system  of  medical  education. 

Physiolo^  should  w  thoroughly  illustrated  by  microscopic  and  chemical  appliances, 
and  by  vivisections.  Some  time  in  each  week  should  be  devoted  to  a  thorough  written 
examination  on  the  experiments  and  specimens  exhibited  by  the  lecturer,  and  the 
chemical  tests  used  should  be  repeated  by  each  member  of  the  class  personally  before 
the  lecturer. 

Chemistry  Rafter  a  rapid  review  of  the  inorganic  portion)  should  be  so  taught  as  to 
mean  something  to  the  student,  which  it  does  not  now.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  suggest  amendments  to  a  method  of  teaohing  so  radically  vicious  as  the  way  in 
which  chemistry  is  ordinarily  treated  in  our  medical  colleges.  A  knowledge  of  the 
inorganic  part  of  our  common  text-books  should  be  rigorously  exacted  before  the 
student  is  matriculated.  This  should  be  reviewed  bv  the  class  with  experiments,  and 
chemistry  in  its  rela^ons  to  physiology,  materia  medica,  and  toxicology  taught  in  the 
amplest  manner,  and  with  all  the  necessary  practical  appliances.  Every  experiment 
by  the  lecturer  should  be  repeated  in  his  presence  during  weekly  examinations,  and 
all  important  reactions  should  be  tabulated  by  the  class  on  the  blackboard.  The  anti- 
quated nomenclature  so  Ions  in  vogue  should  be  abolished,  and  every  effort  made  to 
convince  the  students  that  cnemistiy  is  really  a  vital  part  of  the  science  of  medicine. 
There  should  be  a  fee  for  this  chemical  instruction  sufficiently  lar^  to  justify  the 
gratuitous  supply  of  chemicals  and  apparatus,  and,  like  the  anatomical,  it  should  be 
obligatory  on  every  student. 

Materia  medica  should  be  taught  with  the  drugs  before  the  students.  They  should  be 
thoroughly  instructed  in  their  physical  properties,  uses  and  doses,  and  the  method  of 
preparing  the  various  forms  in  which  medicines  are  administered ;  their  physiological 
and  therapeutic  action  should  be  illustrated  by  experiments,  and,  when  possible,  by 
clinical  instruction. 

Hygiene  should  be  thoroughly  treated  in  all  its  relations  to  the  moralii^y  and  pros- 
perity of  communities  and  individuals,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  its  efficiency  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  diseases. 

This  division  of  the  instruction  should  occupy  the  first  course  of  lectures,  and  at  the 
end  there  should  be  a  rigorous  examination  of  the  class  in  the  subjects  so  studied.  It 
may  be  well  hero  to  remark  that  every  examination  at  the  end  of  a  term  should  be 
conducted  by  a  board  of  examiners  chosen  by  some  authority  outside  of  the  college ; 
and  the  members  of  this  board  should  be  men  of  snch  rei)utatiou  and  so  remunerated 
for  their  trouble  as  to  make  certain  that  their  examination  shall  be  deliberate,  tJbor- 
ough,  and  impartial. 

Having  thus  studied  through  one  winter,  the  class  during  the  succeeding  summer 
should  be  directed  to  revise  the  subjects  they  have  been  taught.  They  should  be 
directed  to  make  themselves  furtiier  acquainted  with  medico!  botany,  to  practice 
anatomical  drawing,  to  familiiurise  themselves  with  the  use  of  the  microscope  and 
chemical  apparatus.  They  may  be  set  under  proper  mediccd  supervision  to  study 
certain  portions  of  some  subjects  in  the  next  course :  as,  for  example,  the  mechanism 
of  the  female  pelvis  in  relation  to  midwifery ;  the  effects  of  muscular  attachments  in 
fractures  and  dislocations :  symptomatology,  especially  as  reguxls  the  pulse  and 
tongue;  general  causes  of  (tisease;  minor  surgery  and  surgical  appliances.  The  main 
point  is,  that  explicit  directions  as  to  the  use  of  his  time  should  be  given  to  every 
student.  His  reading  thus  has  a  definite  object,  and  surely  no  one  should  know  what 
the  student  ought  to  study  so  well  as  the  professors  who  have  had  him  in  charge  fur 
sev^nd  months.    Much  time  is  wasted  in  idleness  or  misapplied  labor  under  the  present 
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systemy  Trhich  would,  if  properly  employed,  go  far  to  complete  the  foundation  for  a  good 
medical  education. 

Daring  the  second  coarse  of  lectures,  the  class  should  hare  thorough  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  surgery,  midwifery,  and  female  disced,  with  a  selec- 
tion of  illustrative  clinical  cases,  not  numerous  in  number,  but  so  presented  as  to  fur- 
nish the  facts.  It  is  true  that  almost  any  clinical  instruction  is  better  than  none ;  but 
in  no  department  of  medical  instruction  is  the  old  saying,  "  the  half  is  more  than  the 
whole,''  trner  than  here.  One  case  carefully  explained  to  and  personally  examined  by 
a  student  is  worth  much  more  than  a  dozen  seen  by  him  in  a  6rowd  of  listeners ;  a 
careful  explanation,  with  tlie  difficulties  of  the  case  in  view,  is  much  better  for  the 
student  tnan  many  cases  of  the  difficulties  of  which  he  has  not  become  aware.  A 
selection,  therefore,  of  clinical  oases  is  recommended,  and  there  should  be  weekly  ex- 
aminations on  the  subjects  considered  and  the  cases  exhibited.  The  use  of  medical, 
surgical,  and  obstetric  instruments  and  appliances  should  be  demonstrated  on  the 
oadayer  as  well  as  clinically.  Surreal  and  pathological  anatomy  should  be  taught  in 
connection  with  surgery  and  practice,  if  it  be  deemed  inadvisable  to  teach  them  during 
the  first  course  of  lectures,  and  toxicology  should  receive  attention. 

After  a  thorough  examination  on  the  studies  of  the  session,  the  members  of  the  class 
should  again  receive  explicit  directions  as  to  their  reading. 

During  the  third  course  of  lectures  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  clinical  in- 
struction in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery ;  reports  of  each  case  seen  should  be 
required  from  every  student ;  they  should  be  exercised  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  in 
practical  midwifery,  and,  under  the  professor's  directions,  in  minor  surgery,  if  not  in 
capital  operations.  Medical  jurisprudence  should  be  thoroughly  taught,  and  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  moot  courts  of  the  law  schools  would  be  a  go^  training  school 
for  this  branch  of  instruction.  Lectures  and  clinics  on  diseases  of  the  eve  and  ear 
should  also  be  given. .  In  short,  every  practical  application  possible  should  be  made, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  tnere  should  be  a  veiy  thorough  examination  on  the  stud- 
ies pursued,  with  a  review  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  two  previous  courses. 

Having  cojnpleted  this  study  and  passed  the  examinations,  the  candidates  should  be 
graduate  witn  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  should 
Dot  be  conferred  till  alter  at  least  three  years'  honorable  praotice. 

2.  Duty  of  the  State, — ^The  ruling  power  should  have  enough  interest  in  this  matter 
to  insure  the  proper  action }  and  this  is,  as  before  stated,  not  to  discriminate  between 
the  different  systems  in  existence,  but  to  insist  that  every  person,  regular,  eclectic,  or 
homeopathic,  who  practices  medicine  or  surgery  shall  have  studied  a  specified  time 
in  a  specified  way,  and  passed  specified  examinations  before  boards  selected  by  the 
executive.  There  might  be  common  boards  for  most  of  the  branches,  and  special 
boards  for  examination  in  materia  medica  and  practice.  The  State  law  should 
specify  the  number,  duratiop,  and  minimum  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  medical 
colleges  of  every  system  alike.  The  degree  of  M.  B.  would  then  mean  something  more 
than  that  of  M.  D.  does  now.  Tho  public  would  feel  assured  that  the  practitioner 
of  medicine  was  an  educated  man,  whatever  his  theory  might  be,  and  the  profession 
would  gain  in  general  culture,  breadth  of  mind,  and  in  the  respect  ot  mankind  more 
than  it  would  lose  of  the  present  kind  of  professional  dignity. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  tne  profession  there  could 
4nnch  l^  said.  In  many  States  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  encourage  suits  for 
malpractice  against  doctors,  even  when  thoy  are  instituted  as  a  means  of  extortion. 
Courts  should  be  very  careful  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  course  pursued 
In  the  late  case  of  "Walsh  m.  Sayre"  in  New  York  will  be  hereafter  generally  adopted, 
and  that  the  question  of  malpractice  will  be  submitted  to  medical  experts,  leaving 
the  amount  of  the  damages,  if^  there  has  been  malpractice,  to  the  decision  of  the  coniS 
and  jury,  as  at  present.  It  is  an  outrage  to  expose  the  professional  character  and  standing 
and  the  purse  of  a  physician  to  the  greedy  assaults  of  unscrupulous  men,  leaving  the 
decision  of  the  question  solely  to  a  medically-uneducated  jury. 

It  will  be  observed  that  medical  colleges  have  not  been  directly  addressed  on  the 
subject  of  this  reform  in  education.  As  this  is  not  an  appeal  to  them,  but  an  article 
for  public  perusal,  it  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  say  very  much  in  apology  for  this 
neglect.  But  in  reality  there  has  been  a  steady  and  totally  ineffectual  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  the  colleges  by  the  better  part  of  the  profession  for  thirty  years,  in 
order  to  obtain  better  preliminary  training,  a  lengthening  of  the  lecture  terms,  or  an 
increase  in  their  number,  and  an  enlargement  and  improvement  in  the  subjects  of 
instruction. 

The  medical  colleges  of  the  country  are  mostly  joint-stock  corporations,  who  furnish 
as  little  medical  education  as  they  can  sell  at  the  highest  rate  they  can  obtain.  Their 
number  is  excessive,  and  the  competition  between  them  very  keen.  They  are  conse- 
quently disinclined  to  introduce  any  new  features  which  may  scare  students  of  low 
acquirements  away,  or  which  may  add  seriously  to  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 

Nor  are  mediciu  students  free  from  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for  the  present 
condition  of  things.    They  are  in  such  haste  to  graduate  that  they  are  impatient  of 
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«ven  the  amount  of  instruction  they  are  now  forced  to  reoeive,  and  scores  of  men  begin 
practice  every  year  all  over  the  country  who  have  never  heard  a  lecture  at  all,  or,  mi 
the  most,  have  attendcid  but  one  course. 

But  the  public,  with  a  wise  instinct,  is  beginning  to  say,  in  unmistakable  langnase, 
that  it  demands  a  thorough  education  in  its  medical  men.  Let  the  members  of  tiie 
profession  call  to  mind  how  many  of  their  brethren  of  late  years  have,  after  some  yeiyns^ 
study  in  Europe,  gained  almost  instantly  a  remunerative  practice.  What  does  this 
mean,  except  that  th^  public  is  shrewd  enough  to  believe  that  a  thorough  education, 
such  as  a  man  can  get  m  Europe,  is  a  better  oualifloation  for  suocessfhl  practice  than 
the  hurried  and  imperfect  training  he  generally  obtains  here  f 

Brethren,  let  us  gibbet  the  ignorance  inside  our  profession  as  well  as  the  quackery 
outside.  Let  us  get  over  the  idea  that  a  man  who  butchers  his  mother  tongue  is  ^^ood 
enough  for  a  healer  of  mankind.  Let  us  win  from  the  intellects  of  meu  the  consider- 
ation we  used  to  demand  from  their  manners.  Let  us  add  to  the  charity  which  blos- 
soms in  our  hearts  the  knowledge  that  our  work  and  our  times  demand.  Let  us  train 
our  minds  for  the  consideration  of  the  problems  we  have  to  study,  as  other  profee- 
fiions  are  trained.  -  Let  us  widen  our  intellectual  vision  and  increase  our  material  for 
thought.  So  shall  the  science  of  medicine,  enlarged,  purified,  and  triumphant,  at  last 
emerge  from  the  conflicts  of  the  schools  above  the  petty  Jealousies  of  the  hour,  com- 
prehensive and  beneficent  as  the  air. 

CHAS.  WARREN,  A.  B^  M.  D. 


NOBmAi.  scnoox^s. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Normal  Association,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
August  15, 1870,  the  fofiowinff  papers  were  presented,  and  were  very  fully  discussed, 
the  gener^d  doctrines  of  each  being  warmly  approved.  They  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  be  reported  upon  at  a  future  meeting  of  the  association,  with  reference  to 
miction  upon  the  plan  presented  by  Professor  Phelps.  Having  been  kindly  furnished  by 
their  authors  for  the  use  of  this  Bureau,  they  are  commend^  to  the  careful  perusal  of 
educators. 

THE  MEAKS  OF  PROVIDING  THE  MASS  OF  TEACHERS  WITH  PROFESSIONAL 

INSTRUCTION. 

By  S.  H.  White,  Esq.,  Prindpal  of  City  Kormal  School,  Peoria,  IlUnoU, 

The  most  reliable  statistics  place  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  twenty-three  States, 
the  omitted  ones  being  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Cieorgia,  Louisiana, 
Jdississippi,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Territories,  at  164,7^.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  in  the  whole 
country  is  200,000. 

According  to  the  TexH>Tt  of  the  State  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  jrear  1868-W,  15  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  engaged  for  that  year  had  hod 
no  experience  in  their  work,  and  15  per  cent,  more  had  had  an  experience  of  less  than 
a  year.  Thirty  per  cent.,  then,  of  the  teachers  of  that  State  are  new  to  the  work  each 
year. 

The  opinions  of  other  State  superintendents  have  been  asked  upon  this  point.  So 
far  as  they  have  been  expressed,  they  are  that  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  of  tlie  teachers  in 
their  resx>ective  States  are  annually  supplied  from  those  who  have  had  no  experience. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that,  taking  all  sections  of  the  country  into  consideration, 
this  number  would  be  about  40  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  attending  State  normal  schools  for  the  year  named  is 
5,884.  In  case  all  the  students  in  normalschools  become  teachers,  we  have  stiU  97  per 
•cent,  of  the  inexperienced  teachers  of  the  country  entirely  destitute  of  anv  instrticnon 
from  State  normal  schools.  From  the  best  data  available,  it  is  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  receiving  special  instruction  in  city  and  private  normal  schools,  normal 
classes,  and  by  other  means,  is  about  equal  to  the  number  in  the  State  normal  schools^ 
3  per  cent. 

That  ninety-four  out  of  every  hundred  enter  the  ranks  but  sli^tly  comprehending 
the  laws  of  physical  and  mental  growth,  and  of  development  in  narmony  with  those 
laws,  that  they  are  entirely  without  any  special  preparation  for  the  work  before  them, 
and  that  they  have  but  slight  appreciation  of  its  magnitude  and  responsibUitiee,  sfe 
facts  worthy  the  earnest  attention  of  all  who  desire  the  highest  development  of  our 
people. 

Two  questions  present  themselves  for  consideration : 

I.  Can  the  present  system  of  State  normal  schools  be  extended  so  as  to  supply  the 
"Want  of  trained  teachers  for  the  common  schools?    The  annual  expense  of  a  schooJ 
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which  will  send  oat— not  necessarily  graduate— 250  pupils,  is  from  $15,000  to  $20,000.. 
Allowing  that  after  States  have  become  settled  and  tueir  communities  established^ 
not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  change  to  other  employments  annually,  the 
State  of  Illinois  would  need  24  such  schools  ;  Michigan  12 ;  Pennsylvania  20 ;  ^lassa- 
chnsetts  10.  The  annnal  expense  of  these  schools  would  be,  to  Illinois  not  less  than 
$360,000;  to  Michigan  $180,000 ;  to  Pennsylvania  $300,000;  to  Massachusetts  $150,000. 
However  profitable  such  an  investment  might  be  to  these  States,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible now,  or  at  any  time  in  the  near  future,  to  persuade  the  people  to  moke  so  large 
i^>propriations  for  this  purpose. 

II.  18  it  desirable  that  normal  schools,  as  at  present  organized,  should  be  so  multi- 
plied even  were  it  possible  f  In  the  norxnal  schools  of  Massachusetts,  having  a  course 
extendinir  through  two  ^ears,  about  one-half  the  students  complete  the  course ;  in  the 
Illinois  Normal  University,  having  a  three  years'  course,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
students  remain  a  year  or  less ;  in  the  Kansas  Normal  School  about  four-fifths  of  the 
pupils  leave  by  the  expiration  of  the  first  year.  These  institutions,  the  youngest  oi 
wmch  has  a  Mstcxry  of  five  years,  may  be  considered  as  fair  representatives  in  this  re- 
spect of  the  whole  class  of  normal  schools.  May  we  not  consider,  also,  that  their  expe- 
nence  indicates  the  situation  and  the  argent  need  of  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  of 
the  Cbuntry  f  Do  not  those  needs  point  to  a  graded  svstem  of  normal  schools  f  If 
£rom  one- half  to  four-fifths  of  the  pupils  in  the  well-established  schools  of  the  country 
do  no  more  than  complete  the  studies  of  one  year,  what  is  the  advantage  of  establish- 
ing schools  with  a  two  or  three  years'  course  for  them  to  attend  T 

If  only  one-half  to  one-twentieth  of  the  pupils  entering  a  school  complete  the  course,. 
why  should  there  be  any  greater  than  such  a  proportion  of  schools  of  the  highest 
grade  ?  It  is  apparent  that  the  experience  of  the  country  demands  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  normal  schools  which  shall  embrace  in  their  course  of  study  only 
branches  taught  in  common  schools,  with  some  instruction  in  methods  and  school 
management. 

It  is  quite  useless  to  suppose  that  the  large  portion  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  will  be  willing  to  devote  more  time  to  the  preparation 
for  their  work. 

It  is  urged  then  that  the  present  system  of  State  normal  schools  for  the  preparation 
of  all  teachers  to  teach  is  impossible,  because  of  its  expense  to  the  State ;  because  their 
coarse  of  study  is  not  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  great  mass  of  teachers.  It 
is  claimed  that  a  system  of  graded  normal  schools  will  more  cheaply  and  more  com- 
pletely meet  the  wants  of  the  great  minority  of  teachers.  In  support  of  thi^  claim  the 
item  of  diminished  expense  to  the  individual  maybe  urged.  The  necessity  of  many 
teachers  too  frequently  interrupts  that  course  of  study  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a 
living,  forbids  their  traveling  far  to  reach  school,  or  being  at  great  expense  for  board,  &o., 
while  there.  If  schools  are  established  at  points  accessible,  at  short  distances,  where 
students  can  have  facilities  for  obtaining  supplies  from  home,  these  objections  will  be 
largely  obviated.  Each  school  would  offer  its  advantages  to  an  entirely  dififerout 
class  of  teachers  without  diminishing  perceptibly  the  attendance  upon  another.  About 
60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  the  Massachusetts  State  normal  schools  live  within  twenty 
miles  of  their  respective  institutions.  The  same  state  of  affairs  is  largely  true  in 
other  States.  Of  the  69  pupils  attending  the  Peoria  County  Normal  Scnool,  in  Illi- 
nois, during  the  past  year,  not  more  than  two  would  otherwise  have  attended  the  State 
Normal  University,  about  sixtv  miles  distant. 

Whatever  the  plan  adopted^  the  preliminary  steps  of  building,  &c.,  should  be  as 
light  as  possible.  A  western  educator  conveyed  a  forcible  truth  when  he  said :  ''A 
Banker  Hill  Monument,  with  a  few  school-rooms  at  its  base,  doesn't  pay. " 

U  a  debt  is  to  be  incurred,  as  is  generally  the  cose,  it  were  better  that  the  towers^ 
the  Mansard  roofs,  the  porticos,  &c.,  be  omitted.  If  the  money  is  in  hand,  it  were  bet- 
ter to  expend  it  inside  the  building,  in  procuring  libraries,  means  of  illustration,  and 
giving  more  liberal  salaries  to  teachers.  The  expenditure  of  $250,000  or  $300,000  to- 
mmish  buildings  and  grounds  for  a  State  normal  school,  is  not  securing  the  greatest 
amount  of  aid  from  the  money.  Every  cap-stone  to  the  tower  of  an  extravagant 
school-house  has  prevented  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  to  many  less  pretentious 
structures,  of  the  same  sort.  The  school  should  be  fitted  with  accommodations  for  from 
75  to  100  pupils.  By  the  curtailment  of  the  cost,  what  would  have  been  expended 
in  erecting  one  large  and  extravagant  building,  would  suffice  for  from  two  to  four 
smaller  ones,  with  accommodations,  in  the  aggregate,  for  at  least  double  the  number 
of  pnpils. 

As  has  been  alreadv  estimated,  the  course  of  stndv  in  these  schools  should  be  pri- 
mary in  character,  embracing  but  little  more  than  the  studies  required  by  law  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools.  The  fact  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of 
the  country  teach  not  more  than,  a  year,  and  then  make  some  other  occupation  their 
pursuit  for  life,  is  convincing  proof  that  tliey  look  upon  the  business  of  instruction  as 
a  mere  make-shift,  and  that  they,  will  make  no  greater  effort  to  fit  themselves  for  it 
than  public  opinion  requires.    Let  it  be  required  of  these  teachers  to  thoroughly  know 
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the  branches  to  be  tangbt  by  them ;  for  a  very  great  part  of  the  work  to  be  dooe  w 
these  schools  must  be  academic  in  its  character.  Let  this  knowledge  be  imparted,  sys- 
tematically, by  skilled  teachers,  whose  instruction  will  unconsciously  be  a  model  for 
them ;  let  the  consideration  of  methods  accompany  the  daily  lesson ;  let  the  pupil  have 
a  short  drill  in  actual  school  management,  under  the  direction  of  an  efficient  training 
teacher,  and  more  will  be  done  to  derate  the  character  of  the  common  schools  than 
can  possibly  be  done  by  State  normal  schools,  as  at  present  organized. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  plan,  that  it  would  operate  to  lower  the  standard  of  at- 
tainments among  teachers,  degrade  the  profession  from  its  highest  position,  and  sub- 
vert the  means  by  which  it  can  be  fitted  to  accomplish  its  noblest  results.  Not  by  any 
means.  The  highest  department  of  a  system  of  learning  is  reached  through  those  that 
precede  it.  Its  real  strength  will  depend  upon  their  efficiency.  This  rule  will  obvious- 
ly apply  to  normal  schools.  Let  them  be  graded,  the  greater  part  of  them  beinz 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  mass  of  teachers,  and  others  having  a  more  professioniu 
character  for  those  who  make  teaching  a  profession  for  life.  These  higher  schools 
would  thrive  with  the  lower,  and  would  attain  to  greater  excellence  because  of  them. 
It  may  not  be  expecting  too  much  to  hope  that  there  might  be,  hero  and  thero,  one 
which  could  give  attention  to  normal  methods  of  instruction  in  the  classics,  and  higher 
departments  of  science,  and  literaturo.  From  such  schools  could  be  drawn  a  supply  of 
efficient  instructors  for  high  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges. 

But  it  will  be  a  lonf^  while  before  any  system  of  normal  schools  will  succeed  in  reach- 
ing all  the  teachers  ot  the  country.  Teaching,  as  a  business,  must  be  more  permanent, 
and  offer  better  remuneration,  before  many  of  those  engaged  in  it  will  make  it  an  em- 
ployment for  life.  The  fact  tnat  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts 
teach  an  average  of  only  three  years,  is  a  foroible  illustration  of  this  position.  The 
conveniences  for  normal  instruction  must  be  greatly  increased  before  a  tithe  of  the  de- 
mand for  teachers  can  be  supplied  from  that  source.  Meanwhile  other  means  must  be 
utilized.  There  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  graduates  from  academies,  high 
schpols,  and  colleges,  very  many  of  whom  enter  upon  the  work  of  instruction.  They 
have  been  through  a  course  of  study  generally  more  comprehensive  than  that  taught 
in  the  normal  schools.  In  scholarship,  save,  perhaps,  in  the  common  school  studies, 
which  were  laid  aside  when  they  commenced  their  higher  course,  they  are  prepared  to 
commence  their  work.  But  their  instruction  has  been  academic.  They  need  to  re- 
view the  primary  studies  with  methods  of  instmction  in  the  same,  and  to  have  the 
beuofit  of  practical  work  in  the  class-room,  under  the  eye  of  an  efficient  training 
teacher.  In  view  of  their  more  general  scholarship,  and  of  the  mental  discipline  ac- 
quired from  long-continued  study,  two  or  three  terms  in  a  normal  school  would  do 
much  to  prepare  them  for  their  work.  The  establishment  of  training  schools  in  many 
of  the  larger  cities  is  a  step  in  this  direction,  many  more  of  which  should  be  taken. 
When  the  number  of  graduates  is  not  large  enough  to  justify  the  step,  a  few  mouths 
in  a  primary  normal  scnool  might  well  be  substituted. 

Teachers^  institutes  furnish  a  powerful  and  efficient  means  for  instructing  and  in- 
spiring teachers.  They  may  be  considered  as  normal  schools,  of  the  lowest  grade,  af- 
fording the  only  means  by  which  the  great  mass  of  teachers  can,  at  present,  be  reached, 
and  some  better  ideas  of  school  instruction  and  school  management  can  be  imparted. 
If  these  are  well-conducted— if  the  plan  is  devised  beforehand— if  the  work  is  oone  by 
skilled  teachers  who  have  given  special  attention  to  it,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  elicit 
active  thought  and  work  from  the  institute,  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  equal  amount  of 
expense  and  labor  to  the  same  end  will  accomplish  so  valuable  results.  But  the  prac- 
tice of  gathering  teachers  together,  and  promiscuously  parceling  out  the  work  to  be 
done,  without  reference  to  time  or  system,  is  apt  to  be  more  corrupting  than  elevating 
in  its  results.  It  is  desirable  that  the  number  of  institutes  be  largely  increased.  The 
fact  that  in  several  States,  one  is  held  in  every  county,  yearly,  and  in  some  cases  half- 
yearly,  while  in  others  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  counties  hold  them,  is  evidence 
that  much  more  is  attainable  in  this  direction  than  has  yet  been  accomplished. 

The  work  done  in  the  institute,  like  that  of  any  other  school,  will  depend  upon  the 
teacher.  Of  the  institute  it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  since  it  continues  for  a 
shorter  period,  generally  for  a  week,  greater  skill  at  organization,  greater  promptness 
of  action,  are  required  of  the  conductor  than  of  the  ordinary  teacher.  An  institute 
should  have  the  best  possible  talent  secured  for  its  exereises.  The  employment  of  one 
or  more  corps  of  instructors,  whose  whole  time  should  be  given  to  holding  institutes 
in  different  parts  of  a  State,  would  produce  a  greater  immediate  effect  upon  the  schools 
of  the  country  than  an^  other  agehcy.  Upon  these  institutes  the  teachers  should  be 
compelled  to  attend,  without  losing  time,  if  their  schools  are  in  session,  or  furnish  ev- 
idence of  having  attended  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction  of  similar  character. 

I  cannot  better  call  attention  to  the  preparation  needed  by  the  teachers  in  country 
schools  than  by  quoting  a  few  words  from  the  observations  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  on  "  The  American 
School  System."  They  are  taken  from  his  report  on  the  systems  of  public  instruction 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.    He  say^ : 

**  Taken  as  a  whole,  I  do  not  think,  from  my  best  observation  and  inquiries,  that 
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there  is  a  conntiy  in  the  world  in  whoee  cities  and  towns  (except  Leipsic,  in  Saxony) 
the  systems  of  education  are  so  complete  and  efficient  as  in  the  neighboring  States, 
especially  in  Boston,  ProTidenoe,  New  York,  Philadelphia,^  Ac.  "  Nothing  but  a  per- 
sonal visit  and  inspection  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  comprehensiveness, 
completeness,  and  even  in  some  instances  grandeur,  of  the  establishments  and  sys- 
tems of  education  in  the  cities,  and  in  not  a  few  towns  of  our  American  neighbors.'' 
''  But  here,  in  most  of  the  States,  the  work  has  begun  to  halt,  and  the  patriotic  objects 
of  its  (the  system's)  projector  have  been  disappomted."  *'  There  is  no  adequate  pro- 
vision to  secure  the  operations  of  a  school  in  a  single  neighborhood,  much  less  to  se- 
cure properly  qualified  teachers  where  schools  are  established.  The  result  is,  that 
when  you  leave  the  cities  and  large  towns,  and  go  into  the  rural  parts  of  the  State, 
the  peculiar  field  of  a  national  school  law,  and  s^^tem,  you  there  find  that  our  Ameri- 
can neighbors  are  not  so  successful  in  their  public  school  economy,  and  accomplish  re- 
sults £&r  below,  and  short  of  the  State  appropriations  they  make,  and  the  machinery 
they  employ  for  the  sound  education  of  aU  the  people." 

REPORT  ON  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  Professor  William  F.  Phelps, 

PrincipiU  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minnesota, 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  association,  to  consider  and  re- 
port upon  the  subject  of  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  normal  schools,  would  beg  leave 
to  submit : 

That  they  have  given  to  the  subject  as  much  time  and  attention  as  other  absorbing 
duties  would  allow ;  that  they  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  discuss,  in  detail,  the 
relations  which  the  different  branches  of  study  sustain  to  the  work  of  mental  devel- 
opment ;  nor  have  they  attempted  the  impossible  task  of  laying  down  a  curriculum, 
applicable  alike  to  all  circumstances  and  places,  but  they  have  contented  themselves 
m^ly  with  the  presentation,  in  a  suggestive  form,  of  such  a  plan  of  professional 
training  as  seems  well  adapted  to  the  preparation '  of  teachers  for  the  lower  depart- 
ments in  our  graded  school  system,  and  for  the  mixed  schools  of  the  rural  distncts ; 
reserving  for  tne  future  the  consideration  of  a  course  suited  to  the  wants  of  instructors 
in  the  high  schools  and  colleges. 

The  committee  have  been  led  to  pursue  this  plan  for  reasons  which  will  now  be 
stated: 

First.  These  lower  schools  present  altogether  the  most  difficult  problems  in  respect 
to  methods  of  instruction  and  administration  with  which  educators  are  obliged  to 
deal.  Hence  the  greater  necessity  for  that  intelligence,  skilly  tact,  patience,  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  which  a  careful  special  training  is  so  well  calculated  to  de- 
velop. 

The  committee  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  proposition.  The 
truth  itself  is  too  obvious  to  all  who  have  seriously  thought  and  labored  in  the  field  of 
popular  education  to  require  any  demonstration  at  this  time.  It  is  an  admitted  axiom 
that  the  post  of  difficulty  and  responsibility  is  in  the  primary  school,  and  in  those 
^prades  of  instruction  most  nearly  allied  to  it. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  fill  the  professorial  chair  of  the  high  school  or  college. 
Here  the  mmd  of  the  student  is  far  advanced  in  its  stages  of  development;  his  habits 
have  been,  in  a  measure,  systematized,  and  his  power  increased  hy  a  long  course  of  pre- 
vious training ;  he  is  better  prepared  to  helpnimself;  he  requires  less  aid  from  bis 
tutor,  and.  that  aid  when  needed  is  of  a  more  simple  and  direct  character.  Hence  the 
duty  of  the  instructor  here  is  comparatively  easy.  With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Buli^ect-matter,  it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  employ  the  method  best  suited  to  tne  work 
liefore  him.  l^m  these  considerations  it  follows  that  the  peculiar  needs  of  special 
training  as  a  preparation  for  teaching  are  down  at  the  base  of^  our  system  of  pubnc  ed- 
ucation. 

Secondly.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  children  of  this  country  obtain  their 
only  educational  advantages  in  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts,  and  in  the  lower  de- 
partments of  the  graded  schools  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  This  is  a  proposition 
so  self-evident  as  to  need  no  discussion.  •  We  speak  entirely  within  bounds  when  we 
affirm  that  not  lees  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  chOdren  and  youth  of  our  country 
fail  to  reach  the  high  schools  and  colleges  during  their  brief  educational  career.  For 
this  reason,  every  effort  within  the  power  of  the  Government  and  people  should  be  put 
forth  to  improve  and  perfect  these  agencies  for  elementary  instruction.  They  are  the 
only  colleges  which  the  masses  can  reach.  If  they  fail  us,  therefore,  upon  what  can 
we  rest  our  hopes  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  education. 

Thirdly.  The  gradation  of  the  work  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools  necessitates 
a  similar  gradation  in  the  agencies  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers. 

The  work  of  the  primary  teacher  is  so  distinctive  and  peculiar  in  its  character  and 
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aims  aa  to  domand  a  diBtinctive  and  peculiar  training  therefor— a  training  e^tecially 
suited  to  the  circomstancei  of  the  case. 

In  like  manner  the  instructor  in  the  higher  departments  of  education  has  a  work 
more  especially  his  own,  differing  widely  in  its  motiYes  and  methods,  and  demanding^ 
attMnments  and  qualifications  very  dinereat  fixim  those  of  the  elementtny  teacher. 
Hence  the  training  of  those  \?ho  are  to  occupy  these  hieber  walks  of  educational  effort 
shoidd  be  suited  to  their  condition  and  necessities ;  ana  it  f^ows,  also,  that  the  appli- 
ancee  for  their  preparation  should  be  modified  aoeordingly.  In  other  words,  ^e  neoemi* 
ties  of  our  system  of  public  education  at  the  present  time  demand  not  less  than  two  gr»de» 
of  normal  training  schools— one  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers,  anid  an- 
other  for  school  omcers  and  instructors  in  the  higher  departments.  And  it  would,  io 
the  JudjB^ent  of  the  committee,  vastly  increase  the  efiioieucy  of  our  normal  school 
system  if  these  two  classes  of  institutions  could  be  organized  imd  conducted  as  sepa- 
rate  establishments,  each  snited  to  its  special  work. 

Fourthly.  The  courses  of  academic  study  in  many  of  our  existing  normal  schools, 
have  become  expanded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  greatly  overburdened  them,  and 
to  have  largely  diverted  them  from  their  special  work,  thus  diminishing  their  influence 
and  usefulness  as  ai^eneies  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

That  this  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about  by  the  urgency  of  the  public  de- 
mand for  teachers  in  the  nigher  schools,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  many  for 
more  lucrative  employments,  is  freely  conceded ;  but  the  fact  itself  is  none  the  less 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  elementary  instruction.  The  committee  beg  leave  to  reit- 
erate the  statement  that  our  most  pressing  wants,  at  the  present  time,  are  in  the  domain 
of  elementary  education.  We  must  ever  keep  in  view  the  primary  school  and  its  im- 
mediate adjuncts.  We  must  not  neglect  that  knotty  problem,  "  the  district  school  as 
it  is.''  We  must  remember  its  difficulties.  We  must  reflect  that  the  common  schools 
are  the  only  **  colleges  for  the  people."  We  must  have  trained  skill  here,  if  anywhere ; 
because  failing  here  we  shall  fail  altogether,  and  succeeding  here  we  shall  sucoeed  alto- 
gether. It  is  down  here  where  the  great  industrial  classes,  '^  the  bone  and  sinew  "  of 
the  land,  come  to  take  their  only  chance  for  that  training  which  is  to  lift  them  from 
sensuality  to  rationality  and  clothe  them  with  the  attnoutes  of  citizenship  iu  this 
land  of  free  thought,  free  speech,  and  free  suffirage.  And  be  it  remembered,  too,  that 
it  is  down  deep  in  this  soil  where  the  seeds  of  higher  culture  must  be  sown  and  where 
they  must  germinate  and  attain  their  earlier  stages  of  growth.  If  we  plant,  and  water^ 
and  cultivate  here  as  assiduously  and  carefully  as  we  may  and  should  do,  we  shall  not 
only  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  general  intelligence  among  the  people,  but 
by  these  means  hundreds  will  demand  the  aids  to  liberal  culture  where  now,  amid  neg- 
lect and  inefficiency,  only  here  and  there  one  aspiring  genius  rises  superior  to  the  ob- 
stacles which  environ  him. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  take  the  responsibility  of  broadly  asserting  that 
while  much  has  been  done  for  the  improveraemt  of  elementary  instruction,  especially 
in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  yet  that^  as  a  whole,  the  schools  forming  the  lower  part» 
of  our  system  are  deplorably  deficient.  They  are  mainly  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  un- 
skilled teachers.  The  children  are  fed  upon  the  mere  husks  of  knowledge.  They  leave 
school  for  the  broad  theater  of  life«without  discipline ;  without  mental  power  or  mor^ 
stamina ;  with  minds  distorted ;  too  often  with  hearts  corrupted,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
lawless  and  to  recruit  the  army  of  ignorant  voters  who  are  ever  a  menace  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  country.  And  here  let  us  refer  to  a  fact  which  cannot  become  too 
soon  or  too  widely  known,  and  which  ought  to  arouse  the  educators  and  t<he  statesmen 
of  the  country  to  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  We  allude  to  the  fact  of  the  gpreat  in- 
crease of  the  ignorant  voting  ^pulation  in  these  United  States.  This  unwelcome 
phenomenon  has  its  causes.  It  is  not  due  alone  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  slaves. 
The  fact  of  such  increase  remains  after  full  allowance  is  made  for  the  addition  of  the 
blacks  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  suffrage.  And  we  are  forced  to  account 
for  it  largely  by  the  utter  inefficiency  of  thousands  of  our  elementary  schools,  and  their 
failure  to  do  their  assigned  work.  Poor  schools  and  poor  teachers  are  iu  a  m(^ority 
throughout  the  country.  Multitudes  of  the  schools  are  so  poor  that  it  would  be  as  well 
for  the  country  if  they  were  closed.    They  add  nothing  to  the  intelligence  or  moral 

Eower  of  the  country.  They  waste  its  resources.  They  teach  nothing  positively  good^ 
ut  much  that  is  positively  bad.  They  are  little  else  than  instruments  for  the  pro- 
motion of  mental  and  moral  deformity.  The^  repress  the  native  aspirations  of  the 
child  for  knowledge.  They  foster  habits  of  indifference  and  carelessness,  which  are  the 
bane  of  his  future  life. 

That  eminent  statesman  and  philosopher,  Guizot,  never  uttered  a  more  palpable  truth 
than  when  he  declared  that  '^a  bad  school-master,  like  a  bad  parish-priest,  is  a  scourge 
to  the  commune." 

That  the  inefficient  and  worthless  character  of  so  many  of  these  lower  schools  is  a 
prolific  cause  of  ignorance  and  its  increase  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  whenever  good 
schools  take  their  places  a  largo  increase  of  attendanoe  at  once  occurs,  and  the  *'  noble 
army  ^  of  truants  and  absentees  is  correspondingly  diminished.    Thus  poor  schools  not 
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only  fail  to  attract  to  themselTes  great  numbers  of  those  who  are  pressing  forward, 
on  prepared,  to  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  but  they  equally  fail  to  qualify  those 
whom  they  pretend  to  teach  for  the  most  simple  duties  of  life.  Hence  they  are  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind.  Thoy  afford  the  sad  spectacle  of  ignorance  engaged  in  the  stupen- 
dous fraud  of  self-perpetuation  at  the  public  expense. 

We  have  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  grave  deficiencies  in  our  system  of  elementarv 
instruction  in  the  spectacle  recently  afSrded  at  our  national  military  school,  in  which 
more  than  fifty  per  centum  of  the  candidates  for  cadetships  utterly  failed  in  a  prelim- 
inary  examination,  although  that  examination  was  of  a  purely  elementary  character. 
At  a  recent  competitive  examination  for  an  appointment  to  a  cadetship,  embracing  six- 
teen young  men  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  from  an  entire  congressional  district  in 
Minnesota,  only  one  was  found  to  be  a  fit  candidate  to  became  a  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion. The  examination  was  limited  to  the  elementary  subjects  prescribed  by  the-Do- 
partment  of  War  in  such  cases.  In  some  of  our  Western  States  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  certificates  granted  to  teachers  are  third  grade,  which  represents  such  a  paucity 
of  literary  and  professional  attainments  that  an  ^^  expert  calculator"  would  scarcely  be 
able  to  find  any  sum  total  but  zero.  A  miMorifcy  of  the  candidates  presenting  themselves 
for  admission  to  many  of  our  normal  scnools  are  so  utterly  destitute  of  elementary 
knowledge,  or  any  positive  knowledge  whatever,  that  it  becomes  necessary  either  to 
reject  them,  to  establish  preparatory  departments,  or  to  devote  the  first  year  to  a  grade 
of  work  wmoh  should  have  been  and  might  have  been  accomplished  in  a  good  grammar 
Bchool  pridr  to  the  age  of  twelve  years.  In  all  the  cases  cited  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  young  men  and  women  have  been  past  the  age  of  sixteen  yean.  If  anything 
can  be  decisive  of  the  existence  of  the  gravest  deficiencies  in  our  instrumentalities  for 
elementary  instruction,  it  is  such  facts  as  these — ^and  their  number  is  legion.  And  from 
the  meager  qualifications  denoted  by  these  cases  down  to  the  abject  ignorance  of  the 
multitude  of  illiterate  voters  before  alluded  to  there  is  every  conceivable  grade  and 
shade,  all  bearing  testimony  to  the  quality  of  the  education  we  are  offering  to  the  mil- 
lion. Among  this  mighty  host  how  rare  to  find  anything  like  clear,  consecutive  thought, 
leading  to  sound  conclusions  I  What  abuse  of  mother  tongue  I  What  a  negation  oi 
good  l^bits  of  every  kind  1  What  a  deplorable  lack  of  the  very  foundations  upon  which 
a  useful,  virtuous,  and  successful  life  may  be  predicated. 

The  first,  the  most  potent  step  toward  a  remedy  of  these  gigantic  evils,  the  commit- 
tee believe,  is  to  elevate  and  improve  these  schools  of  the  people.  We  do  not,  in  the 
present  emergency,  need  to  trouble  ourselves  so  much  about  the  higher  institutions.  If 
we  take  care  of  elementary  instruction,  that  prolific  soil  in  which  uie  seeds  of  all  learn- 
ing and  all  excellence  must  germinate,  aa  we  ought  to  do,  we  shall  go  far  toward  pro- 
viding for  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  higher  education,  on  the  principle  that  the 
greater  includes  the  less.  Once  thoroughly  awaken  the  dormant  energies  of  the  human 
soul  to  the  higher  life  of  intelligence — to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  ecstasy  of  a  rational 
and  virtuous  existence — and  no  power  less  than  that  of  omnipotence  can  arrest  its  pro- 
frees.  Where  it  lacks  opportunities  it  will  create  them ;  where  it  encounters  obstacles 
it  will  glory  in  them,  and  they  will  disappear  like  the  mists  before  the  morning  sun. 
One  of  the  chief  hinderances  to  the  advancement  of  higher  education  and  of  it«  institu- 
tions in  this  country  must  be  sought  in  the  inadequacy  of  our  agencies  for  elementary 
instruction. 

When  youn^  men  by  scores,  if  not  by  hundreds,  enter  the  college,  unable  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  minor  difficulties  of  the  English  sentence,  doing  daily  violence  to 
mother  tongue,  with  no  methodical  plan  of  study,  no  persistent  power  of  application, 
no  fixed  principles  of  action,  of  character,  or  conduct,  the  fact  is  mildly  suggestiine  of 
''  somethmg  rotten  in  Denmark."  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  elementary  school,  of 
course.  If  the  college  be  unsound,  the  defect  arises  largely  from  the  admission  of  such 
candidates  to  its  courses,  instead  of  consigning  them  to  the  healthful  probation  of  a 
good  intermediate  school.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  remedy  would 
prove  ineffectual  in  its  influence  upon  the  unfortunate  ones  who  might  be  subjected  to 
its  immediate  application.  For,  when  a  young  man  has  arrived  at  an  age  which  Justi- 
fies his  admission  into  college,  and  is  still  destitute  of  the  habits  and  acquirements 
which  only  a  careful  rudimentary  training  can  give,  it  is  generally  too  late  to  mend 
him.  There  are  certain  elements  of  character,  personal,  intellectual,  and  moral,  that 
must  be  sought  after  and  cultivated  in  childhood  or  never.  That  is  the  precious  seed- 
time of  the  human  souL  Its  golden  opportunities  once  lost  can  never  be  regained.  It 
is  this  thought  that  invests  the  whole  subject  of  early  education,  its  character,  mo- 
tives, metlimLB,  and  agencies  with  such  supreme  importance,  whether  viewed  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  individual  or  to  society,  and  especially  to  our  own  American  society, 
where  vox  popuU  is  so  decisive  in  its  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Perhaps 
no  one  thing  would  be  more  salutary  in  its  effect  upon  our  schools  of  lower  grade  than 
the  universal  and  certain  enforcement  of  a  rigorous  standard  in  respect  to  character 
and  rudimentary  attainments  in  the  admission  of  candidates  to  the  higher  institutions. 
Nor  could  these  institutions  inaugurate  a  measure  which  would  at  the  same  tune  con- 
duce more  powerfully  to  their  own  real  and  permanent  advantage  than  this. 

26  E 
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The  problem  which  above  all  others  is  committed  to  this  nation  is  the  education  of 
the  people.  *^  The  whole  people  most  be  tanght  and  trained."  What  shall  be  the  char- 
acter of  that  training  f  What  syst^n  of  agencies  is  best  adapted  to  secore  the  certain 
result? 

The  committee  will  yield  to  none  in  their  profound  appreciation  of  the  olaima  of 
higher  education  and  its  institutions.  They  concede  all  that  can  reasonably  be  urged 
as  to  the  Tsdue  of  highly  educated  men  to  society.  But  they  feel  bound  also  to  submit 
that  such  men  are  not  necessarily  the  product  of  higher  institutions  alone.  They  are 
rather  the  result  largely  of  that  spirit  of  self-culture  whose  germs  lie  in  the  deeper  soil 
of  early  instruction.    It  is  here  that  they  must  receive  their  first  inspiration. 

But  however  important  to  society  the  liberally  educated  num  may  be,  it  is  of  greater 
importance  still  that  the  industrial  classes  in  this  country  should  become  the  recip- 
ients of  a  training  befitting  their  condition  and  their  weighty  resnonsibilities.  The 
wickedest  rebellion  recorded  in  history  was  inaugurated  by  "  liberally  educated"  men. 
But  the  crowning  victories  of  Appomattox  and  Sadowa  were  won  not  by  rifled  cannoa 
and  needle  gun,  out  by  intelligent  masses  who,  comprehending  the  interests  at  stake, 
and  appreciating  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  bravely  faced  death  that  their  country  and 
civilization  might  live. 

The  education  of  these  masses,  as  we  have  shown,  must  be  secured  in  the  elementary 
schools  or  it  can  be  done  nowhere,  and  the  advancing  tide  of  ignorance  must  roll  oa 
until  it  shall  overwhelm  the  nation.  And  it  can  be  done  here.  But  our  agencies  for  the 
work  must  be  multiplied  and  perfected  far  beyond  our  past  experience.  The  trainedy 
skillful  schoolmaster  must  be  abroad  everywhere.  "  It  is  the  master  that  makes  the 
school."  It  is  the  careful  training  that  makes  the  master.  He  must  be  scholarly, 
ingenious,  earnest,  conscientious.  He  must  be  inspired  with  broad  views  of  his  wotk. 
He  must  love  it.  He  must  know  that  the  lessons  of  the  text-book  are  but  a  fraction  of 
the  means  to  be  employed  in  the  formation  of  character.  He  must  be  able  to  lead  his 
pupils  not  only  to  know  but  to  do  that  which  is  lovely  and  of  good  report.  To  rear  a 
supply  of  teachers  after  this  model  we  are  aware  is  no  easy  task.  But  we  must  succeed 
in  it  at  whatever  cost,  or  our  great  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  masses  is  a  myth 
and  a  failure.  Seminaries  for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers  must  be  increased 
in  number,  x>erfected  in  organization,  and  improved  in  management,  until  they  can 
create  and  keep  up  a  supply  of  skillful  teachers  for  the  whole  country.  A  knowledge 
of  the  noble  art  of  teaching  and  of  training  up  children  in  the  way  they  should  go^ 
must  be  made  universal :  for  this,  after  all,  is  the  chief  business  of  a  civilized  society. 

For  the  weighty  reasons  which  have  thus  been  imperfectly  sketched,  then,  the  com- 
mittee believe  that  our  normal  school  eysteni  shoiUd  he  eo  graded  that  we  ekaU  he  smppUed 
mth  separate  agencies  for  the  special  preparation  of  elementary  teachers  adequate  to  supphjf 
every  i^hool  in  the  oommimity.  Their  organization  would  thus  be  more  simple,  and  their 
oi)eration  more  direct  and  effective  than  on  the  diffused  plan,  which  seems,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  embrace  every  grade  from  the  primary  school  to  the  ftill  collegiate  course. 
This  plan  would  so  far  localize  the  training  system  as  to  bring  its  benefits  within  reach 
of  the  great  body  of  teachers.  It  would  ^ve  greater  prominence  and  effectiveness  to 
the  professional  work  of  the  schools  by  limiting  the  scope  of  their  academical  courses. 
It  would  in  a  few  years  create  and  mamtain  a  supply  of  able  teachers  worthy  of  the 
high  vocation  of  instructing  the  people.  It  would  rapidly  renovate  the  entire  public 
school  system,  and  carry  the  infinite  blessings  of  knowledge  and  culture  to  every  home. 
It  would  stem  this  advancing  tide  of  ignorance  which  now  threatens  to  imperil,  if  not 
to  overwhelm,  the  country.  It  would  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching  in  public  es- 
timation. It  would  lead  to  a  feu*  more  liberal  compensation  of  teachers,  by  enal>ling 
them  to  render  a  more  acceptable  service  to  the  people. 

The  committee  believe,  however,  that  no  course  of  study  which  can  be  committed  to 
paper  can  be  made  adequately  to  represent  the  true  worth  of  a  training  school  for  teach- 
ers, or  of  any  school  whatever.  It  is  the  supreme  function  of  every  school  not  merely  to 
accomplish  a  given  course  of  study  but  to  develop  character.  A  curriculum  is  only  one  of 
the  means  to  a  great  and  comprehensive  end.  Itis  too  often  made  an  end  tmto  iUelf;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  end,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  not  realized.  The  value  of  a 
curriculum  depends,  first,  upon  its  adaptation  to  the  special  purpose  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed, and  still  more  upon  the  manner  in  wJUch  it  is  handled.  The  beet  course  of  study 
ever  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  man,  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and  unskillful  teacher, 
is  no  better  than  a  string  of  pearls  offered  as  a  morsel  to  a  famishing  beast.  Said  the 
late  Edward  Everett,  in  a  brief  address  to  a  class  of  teachers  on  a  certain  occasion,  '^  In 
education  the  method,  the  method,  is  everything."  So  the  power  of  a  curriculum  de- 
pends preeminently  upon  the  method  in  which  it  is  employed.  The  branches  taught 
in  our  elementary  schools  have  a  power  of  mental  discipline  and  expansion  many-fold 
greater  than  we  realize  frt>m  them  in  the  average  of  cases.  It  is  this  latent  power 
that  we  so  much  need  to  apply  in  our  common  schools.  But  intelligence  and  skill 
alone  can  do  it.  While  a  text-book  stands  between  an  unwilling  child  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  blockhead  on  the  other,  this  xK)wer  must  remain  as  a  light  hidden  under  a 
bushel,  and  the  poor  children  will  see  only  as  through  a  gloss  very  OArkly. 
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Kor  is  this  all.  There  is  auqaesfcipnably  a  choice  of  atadies  to  be  regarded  here^ 
The  studies  to  be  pursued  in  our  traiuiug  schools  for  elementary  teachers  ought  in  a 
measure  to  be  determined  not  so  much  by  the  branches  which  are  but  which  Qught  to 
he  taught  in  the  common  schools.  There  are  some  things  attempted  to  be  taught,  espe* 
dally  in  the  district  schools,  which  ought  to  have  no  place  there,  since  they  exclude 
other  studies  of  far  ^ater  use  to  the  people.  We  might  instance  algebra,  higher 
arithmetic,  mental  antbmetlc,  pursued  as  an  independent  study,  and  carried  to  the 
extreme  of  abuse  in  enforced  logical  processes  beyond  the  apprehension  of  children. 
We  may  also  mention  mnming,  natural  philowj^hs/f  and  aairommu,  out  of  their  proper  order 
and  oomneoHon,  Of  the  excluded  studies  we  will  merely  name  the  elements  of  the  nat- 
ursil  and  physical  sciences,  especially  physics,  chemistiy,  and  botany,  in  their  relations 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  These  are  studies  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
industrial  classes,  and  as  far  as  possible  they  ought  either  to  accompany  or  supplement 
thorough  instruction  in  the  so-called  common  branches.  With  our  elementary  schools 
properly  regulated ;  with  the  studies  clearly  defined  and  limited  as  they  should  be : 
and,  above  all,  with  a  generation  of  teachers  such  as  the  American  people  need  and 
most  have,  these  things  will  be  practicable.  Under  an  organization  and  aoministration 
of  our  school  system  in  all  its  parts  corresponding  with  tne  necessities  and  the  wealth 
of  the  nation ;  with  the  studies  suitably  selected  and  limited,  and  with  a  supply  of 
teachers  worthy  of  their  high  vooation,  we  should  see  the  risins  generations  m  our 
country  better  trained,  better  educated,  better  fitted  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  life  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years  than  most  youne  men  and  women  now  are  at  eighteen,  or  ever  there* 
lA^r.  There  are  tiiose  here  who  believe  this  possible,  because  they  nave  seen  Uie 
truth  of  the  statement  repeatedly  verified.  There  is  a  vast  waste  of  time,  treasure^ 
and  power  ^wing  out  of  the  imperfect  organization  and  direction  of  the  educational 
forces  of  this  country,  which  goes  far  to  account  for  the  waste  in  every  other  direction. 

A  course  of  studies  for  the  schools  of  the  people  should  be  wisely  adapted  to  the  con> 
ditlon  and  wants  of  the  people.  It  should  be  such  as  promises  them  the  broadest,  fullest 
development  possible  within  the  limits  of  time  which  they  can  devote  to  it.  It  should 
be  such  as  will,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  aid  them  in  their  occupations,  and 
fit  them  for  their  duties  as  men  and  citizens.  It  should  be  such  as  will  stimulate  them 
to  the  life-long  duty  of  self- culture  after  the  temporary  aids  afibrded  by  schools  are 
withdrawn.  As  only  the  few  are  able  to  ascend  so  far  as  to  claim  the  privileges  of  the 
higher  institutions,  the  courses  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  should  be  selected 
less  with  reference  to  a  preparation  for  the  higher  courses,  if  need  be,  than  for  the 
duties  of  Ufb.  As  the  common  schools  are  for  toe  mosses,  aqd  as  the  masses  cannot  so 
beyond  them,  the  interests  of  the  higher  institutions,  when  necessary,  must  yield  to  tho 
interests  of  the  masses. 

The  committee  have  suggested  that  a  course  of  study  is  only  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  ends  of  school  training  are  to  be  realized.  Our  children  and  youth  should 
not  only  learn  the  ri^t,  but  learn  to  do  the  right.  It  is  essential  that  they  practice  a» 
well  ae  know  the  trumy  and  this  is  the  essence  of  the  training  system.  That  school 
stops  far  diort  of  its  true  goal  which  neglects  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  personal 
habits,  manners  and  morals  of  its  pupils.  Carelessness  slays  its  thousands  and  wastes 
its  millions  annually.  Wantonness  destroys  more  than  prudence  saves.  Hundreds  of 
our  American  schools  are  little  less  than  undisciplined  Juvenile  mobs,  knowing  and 
respecting  no  law  save  the  wild  passions  of  the  hour.  The  representative  young  Ameri- 
can is  a  child  that  neither  reverences  nor  obeys  his  superiors;  is  impatient  of  restraint, 
and  seemingly  bent  upon  "  rule  or  ruin."  Multitudes  of  our  school-houses  and  their 
m>puTtenanoes  bear  witness  to  this  truth,  resembling  the  sad  relics  of  an  ill-spent  life. 

&0W  the  committee  feel  compelled  to  suggest  that  this  subject  of  discipline  and  the 
formaction  of  character  comes  legitimately  within  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion. 
It  matters  not  how  complete  our  scheme  for  intellectual  culture  may  be,  if  we  neglect 
the  personal,  social,  and  moral  habits  of  our  youth  it  is  all  in  vain ;  it  is  worse  than 
Tmw9^  In  these  evil  tendencies  there  is  a  profound  simiifioance,  an  omiiioiis  import. 
Here  is  the  key  to  the  lawlessness,  oorruption,  wastefulness  and  other  wrongs  which 
menaee  the  peaoe  and  safety  of  our  society.  These  evils^  have  their  root  in  the  sUp-«hod 
discipline  as  well  as  in  the  superficial  teaching  of  the  common  schools.  The  committee 
beliefve  that  it  is  the  supreme  function  of  every  sohocd  to  aim  directly  at  the  haUts  and 
character  of  its  pupils,  and  not  alone  at  the  technical  instruction  of  the  text-books  and 
the  intellectual  routine  ctf  the  claat-room. 

The  professional  training  schools  afibrd  the  means  whereby  the  work  of  reformation 
in  these  respeets  may  be  begun.  The  teacher,  the  teachery  is  the  eentral  power  and  the 
inapirer  of  all  reforms  in  education*  ''Whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  the  life  of 
a  nation,''  say  the  Prussians,  "  you  must  put  into  its  schooLs."  And,  we  venture  to  add^ 
that  whatever  you  would  put  into  its  schools  yon  must  first  put  into  its  teachers 
through  the  agencies  which  prepare  them  for  their  groat  work. 

In  proposing  an  outline  of  a  course  of  study  and  training  for  elementary  teachersi 
it  seems  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  definite  standard  of  anmiasion  as  a  basis  of  tha 
course.    Iliis  is  a  somewhat  perplexing  task,  owing  to  the  varying  standards  of  teach- 
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ing  in  different  localities.  The  normal  school  is  compelled,  hy  the  necessities  of  itm 
position  in  the  system,  to  adjust  itself  to  the  condition  and  circnmstanoes  of  the  subor- 
dinate parts  of  that  system.  It  must  at  first  let  itself  down  so  far  as  to  be  accessible  by 
average  of  those  who  have  received  their  preparation  in  the  lower  schools.  Otherwise 
its  rooms  would  be  tenantless  and  its  occupation  would  be  ^one.  Oradnidlv,  however, 
it  can  and  should  elevate  its  standard  of  admission,  and  by  this  means,  as  well  as  through 
the  influence  which  its  graduates  will  exert  by  their  superior  methods  of  teaching,  it 
will  constantly  raise  the  character  of  the  schools  in  the  community.  We  propose  a 
standard  which  is  limited  in  the  extent  of  its  requirements.  But  tnis  would  be  com- 
pensated for  in  the  rigor  and  thoroughness  of  tlie  preliminary  examination.  ''Not 
how  much,  but  how  well,''  should  be  the  test  of  admission  to  a  training  school  for  ele- 
mentary teachers.  The  subjoined  standard  may  be  lowered  when  necessary  to  meet  the 
esgenoies  of  particular  location. 

Without  further  remark,  the  committee  suggest  the  following  as  a  suitable  standard 
of  admission  to  an  elementary  normal  school: 

1.  The  ability  to  spell  correctly. 

2.  A  free  and  legible  handwriting. 

3.  The  power  to  read  fluently  and  to  enunciate  with  distinctness  all  ordinary  words 
of  the  language. 

4.  The  ability  to  parse  and  analyze  any  common  English  sentence. 

5.  The  power  to  perform  with  facility  all  the  processes  of  elementary  arithmetic  to 
percentage. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  the  leading  fiBMts  of  mathematical  geography,  and  of  the  iK>litical 
geography  of  the  United  States. 

7.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

8.  A  sound,  healthy  body. 

Assuming  this  as  a  oasis,  the  committee  suggest  the  following  as  affording  an  excellent 
course  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers,  covering  a  period  of  two  years. 
Both  the  standard  of  admission  and  the  course  itseli  may  be  modified— either  raised  or 
lowered,  to  suit  the  necessities  and  circumstances  of  particular  localities.  It  is  impoa- 
Bible  to  lay  down  a  course  that  will  meet  the  demands  of  all  places. 

In  presenting  this  course  we  assume  also  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
how  to  teach  any  subject  is  actually  to  teach  that  subject  upon  the  most  approved  plan. 
This  method,  however,  is  but  one  of  many,  and  should  never  be  exclusively  relied 
upon.  Special  drill  in  the  art  of  teaching  should  be  a  constant  accompaniment  of  the 
course. 

Proposed  course  of  study  and  training  in  a  normal  school  for  the  preparation  of  elemeniary 
teachers,    2Vme,  two  years  f  each  year  to  (e  subdivided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each. 


FIBST  YBAR — ^FIRST  TERM. 


Subjects. 


Syllabus. 


English  language 


Elementary  arithmetic,  including  mental 
processes. 

Writing  and  drawing 

Geography 

Botany,  as  a  means  of  cultivating  observing 

powers,  (8  weeks.^ 
Physiology,  (12  weeks.)   To  follow  botany . 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching , 

Vocal  and  physical  training 

Ethical  instruction... 


Parts  of  speech  and  their  propertieB. 
Composition.  Parsing  and  amuysiii  of 
sentences. 

Processes  and  principles  from  the  begin- 
ning to  percentage.  Mental  practice. 
Methods  of  rapid  calculation. 

Theory  and  art  of  penmanship.  Free  draw- 
ing. 

United  States  and  Euroi>e  comprehen- 
sively studied.    Map  drawing. 

Morphology  of  leaves.  Stems.  Boots. 
Use  of  schedules. 

Qeneral  outlines  of  the  subject.  Hygienio 
rules. 

Observation  and  criticism  of  teaching 
exercises.  Lessons  in  teaching  primary 
reading  and  number  classes. 

Free  calisthenic  exercises.  Musical  nota- 
tion and  reading  through  key  of  C. 
Simple  chorus  practice. 

Manners  and  morals.  Formation  of  right 
habits. 
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Proposed  cawrae  ofshu^  and  traiming  in  a  narnuil  achool,  ^— Continued. 


FIRST  TEAR— SECOND  TERM. 


Subjects. 


English  grammar,  (completed) 

Elementary  arithmetic;  (completed) . 


Drawing , 

Botany;  (8  or  10  weeks)  ., 

Geographyi  (completed). 


Geometry  ..|. 


Theory  and  practice  of  teaching— (Con- 
tinued.) 
Book-keeping 


Yocal  and  physical  culture . 


Syllabus. 


Analysis  and  parsing  completed.  Im- 
promptu composition.  Brief  essays  and 
theses. 

Percentage.  Batio  and  proi>ortidn.  Roots. 
Alligation.  Mensuration  analysis.  Mental 
processes.  Commercial  calculations. 
Methods  of  rapid  calculation. 

PerspectlYe.  Drawing  of  simple  objects. 

Contmued  to  analysis  and  classification 
of  plants.    Use  of  schedules  continued. 

AjAa  comprehensively.  General  review 
of  the  geography  of  the  world.  Map  con- 
struction. Methods  of  rapid  delineation. 

Geometrical  flEKjts.  Lines.  Figures.  Defini- 
tions inferred. 

Lessons  and  criticism  of  methods  in  Ian- 
guage,  farm,  and  place. 

Theory  and  practice  in  double  entry  and 
in  business  forms. 

Beading  and  singing  in  all  scales  and 
keys.  Written  exercises.  Rythmic  exer- 
cises.   Transposition.    Chorus  practice. 


SECOND  TEAR— FIRST  TERM. 


Geography.    (To  follow  reading) . 

English  language 

Algebra.    TIO  weeks) 

Natural  philosophy.    (20  weeks.) 
History  of  the  tJmted  States. 
Science  of  government. 
Chemistry;  (follows  algebra) 

Physical  and  vocal  culture 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching . 


Phenomena  of  ocean    and    atmosphere. 

Terrestrial  astronomy. 
Vocal  exercises.    Reading.    Elocution. 
To  quadratic  equations. 


Nomenclature.  Study  of  elements.  Ex- 
I>erimental  practice  in  laboratory. 

Calisthenic  exercises.    Chorus  practice. 

Practice  and  criticism  of  object  lessons. 
Management  and  methods  with  advanced 
classes. 


6BCOia>  TERM. 


Chemistry,  (continued) 

Geology 

Geometry;  (4  books) 

Physiology 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching 


Philosophy  of  education;  including  mental 
philosophy. 


Elements  and  compounds.  Lectures.  La- 
boratory manipuiation. 

General  principles.  Field  work.  Classifi- 
cation of  specimens. 

Demonstrations  inferred  from  facts  and 
principles. 

Resumed  and  completed. 

School  organization,  disdpline,  and  man- 
agement. School  laws.  History  of  educa- 
tton. 

Nervous  mechanism.  The  senses.  Sensa- 
tion, perception^  observation;  memory 
reason,  imagination,  Slc  Principles  ana 
methods  of  training  inferred  m)m  the 
above. 
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£DV€ATIONAl4   COlV  TENSIONS. 

For  tbe  purpose  of  indicating  the  great  degree  of  interest  felt  in  the  prpraotion  of 
education  throughout  the  country,  by  those  who  are  most  directly  engaged  in  this  work, 
and  the  character  mod  amount  of  effort  already  employed,  we  give,  In  tms  connection,  a 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  meetings  held  by  seversd  important  educational  associa- 
tions during  the  last  year. 

^HE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCUTION. 

This  body  met  Wednesday  morning,  August  17,  in  the  hall  of  the  Central  High 
Bchool,  CleTeland,  Ohio,  the  president^  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
chair.  An  address  of  welcome  by  £.  R.  PerkinSj  presidiBnt  ci  the  Cleveland  boi»>d  o€ 
education,  was  happily  responded  to  by  th«  president,  in  behalf  of  the  association,  who 
then  prooeeded  to  ^e  delivery  of  the  aDnunl  address,  giving  an  interesting  review  of 
the  history  of  the  assoination^  including  itft  organization  in  1857,  the  nine  annual  meet> 
ings  since  held,  and  the  changes  in  its  constitution,  closing  .with  a  reoofflmendation  of 
its  reorganization  on  a  more  compreheiisive  plan. 

A  r^ort  was  then  presented  by  8.  H.  White,  of  Illinois,  on  "  the  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution,'' submitting  a  plan  for  the  oonsoUdatioa  iif  .tha  three  national  associations 
into  one  organization)  under  the  title  of  The  National  Educational  Association,  with 
four  departments,  to  wit :  School  supeiintendence,  normal  schools,  elementary  schools, 
and  higher  instruction.    The  oonstitatioa  was  xuuanimously.  adoj^ted.  -     . 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconun,  presented  a  report  on  a  ^*  national  universitv,"  stating 
concisely  the  leading  offloes  of  a  tme  onitersity,  and  the  need  of  such  $u  in8tltntio& 
in  this  country.  On  the  question  of  wi^s  luid  means,  the  how  of  the  undertaking,  the 
committee  wisely  asked  for  more  time.  

Dr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  of  New  York^  gave  a  valuable  report  on  the  "  decimal  system 
of  weights  and  measures,"  closing  with  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adc^ted : 

Bewlved,  That  a  nniversal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  founded  upon  a  common 
standard  and  the  d^simal  notation,  fs  alike  important  to  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween different  and  distant  nations,  and  to  the  progress  of  scionoe  and  civiliiation 
throughout  the  world. 

Eesolvedj  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  association  the  metric  system  is  nearer  perfect 
than  any  other  yet  reached,  «Ad)  tber<rforo,  has  tite  stiiongest  olaimB  ^TTxnlTetBiJ  adop- 
tion. 

E€9oJvedy  That  we  recommend  its  early  Introdtil^tldtL  into  our  schools  and  seminaries 
of  learning,  as  the  best  means  of  popularizing  the  system,  and  securing  its  general  bm 
among  the  people. 

E.  A.  Sheldon,  principal  of  the  Oswego  Normal  and  Training  SchooL  presetot^d  a  pa- 
per on  "  the  proper  work  of  a  primary  school,"  in  which  the  author's  views  om  primary 
education  were  given,  urging  the  importance  of  the  training  of  the  senses  by  means  of 
object  lessons,  in  which  the  teacher  is  the  ^n^^P)  &P^  claiming  that  more  progrev  it 
made  by  pupils  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  &c.,  when  such  additional  lessons  are 
given  than  without  them. 

Two  lessons  given  to  classes  of  small  pupils,  by  Misses  M.  A.  Lanyea  and  Kate 
Stephan,  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  followed :  the  first  to  illustrato 
the  method  of  writing  numbers  by  the  decimal  notation,  and  tne  second  being  an  ob- 
ject lesson  on  knives. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  by  General  Eaton,  national  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, on  "  the  relation  of  the  National  Government  to  education,"  commencing  with  a 
history  of  the  colonial  and  early  action  of  the  Government ;  noticing  the  things  that 
Congress  may  not  do  in  relation  to  public  education ;  and  next,  mentioning  some  of  the 
thin^  which  the  Government  may  do  in  relation  to  education,  via :  it  may  do  all  things 
required  for  education  in  the  Territories ;  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  by  its  treaties 
with  and  its  obligations  to  the  Indians ;  it  may  do  all  that  its  intematienal  relattons 
require  in  regard  to  education ;  may  oall  persons  or  States  to  account  for  whatever 
has  been  intrusted  to  them  by  it  for  educational  purposes^  may  use  either  the  public 
domain  or  the  mone^  received  from  its  sale  for  the  benefit  of  education ;  may  know 
all  about  education  m  the  comntry,  and  commnnicate  of  what  it  Imows  at  the  disore^ 
tion  of  Congress  and  the  Executive;  may  make  laws  for  these  several  purposes,  and 
the  federal  courts  may  adjudici^  questions  under  them.  In  accordance  with  these 
laws,  plainly  the  Government  should  provide  a  nation^  educational  office  and  an  of- 
ficer, and  furnish  him  clerks  and  all  means  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  national  educa- 
tional obligations ;  and  it  may  take  such  exceptional  action  as  exceptional  cireum- 
stances  may  require — for  the  public  welfare ;  for  the  assurance  of  a  republican  form  of 
Government  j  for  the  protection  of  the  hberty  of  those  lately  slaves ;  for  the  security 
of  their  citizenship ;  lor  the  free  exercise  of  the  ri^ht  to  vote ;  for  the  equality  of  al' 
men  before  the  law ;  and  for  the  fitting  of  any  citizen  for  any  responsibility  the  na- 
tion may  impose  on  liim. 
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The  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  addreaft  of  General  Eaton,  subseqnently 
•ubmitted  the  following  resolations,  which  were  adopted : 

Sesolvedf  That  we  heartily  approve  the  views  and  recommendations  tiierein  so  ably 
stated  and  urged. 

Bebolved,  That  we  respectfhlly  petition  Congress  to  make  a  larger  appropriation  of 
money  to  meet  what  seems  to  us  the  first  olamis  of  general  education  upon  the  na- 
tional Bureau. 

Betdivtd,  That  General  Eaton,  together  with  the  presidine  officers  of  this  association, 
be  a  committee  to  press  the  matters  here  referred  to  upon  Uie  attenti(m  of  Congress. 

Thursdav's  proceedings  included— 

1.  The  election  of  oflBcerSj  consisting  of  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago,  Illinois,  presi- 
dent; John  Hancock,  Cincmnati,  Ohio,  secretary,  with  twelve  vice-presidents  and 
twenty-seven  directors. 

2.  An  excellent  paper  by  Professor  Eben  Touiiee,  director  of  the  New  England  con- 
servatory of  music,  Boston,  on  "  music  iu  its  relations  to  common  school  education.'' 
Ho  presented  cogent  ar^^uments  in  ^otvor  of  the  general  introduction  of  music  as  a 
branch  of  schooleducation,  and  referred  to  the  musical  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
Boston  as  an  illustration  of  methods  and  results.  The  paper  was  followed  by  a  brief 
discussion. 

3.  A  model  lesson  in  vocal  music,  by  Professor  Miller,  of  Illinois,  the  members  of  the 
association  forming;  the  class;  and  a  musical  exercise  with  a  class  of  girls,  conducted 
by  Professor  N.  C.  Stewart,  of  Cleveland. 

4.  A  discussion  on  the  motives  and  means  which  should  be  made  prominent  in  school 
discipline  and  instruction,  which  was  participated  in  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  and  Hon. 
£.  Weston,  Illinois ;  Miss  Eliza  Schofield,  Pennsylvania :  J.  H.  Hoose  and  Mr.  Johonnet, 
New  York ;  President  E.  T.  Tappan,  President  J.  H.  Fafrchild,  and  E.  E.  White,  Ohio. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  natural  incentives  should  be  used  in  preference  to  artifi- 
cial. Natural  incentives  were  divided  into  higher  and  lower,  and  the  preference  given 
to  the  former,  when  they  can  be  made  effective.  The  discussion  was  pointed,  praeti- 
cal,  iwd  sensible^  and,  as  a  consequence^  it  was  listened  to  with  very  great  interest. 

5.  An  instructive  address  by  J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  **  schools  and 
educational  system  of  Germany."  He  gave  the  results  of  his  observations  with  respect 
to  courses  of  study,  manner  of  teaching  and  government,  compensation  and  qualifica- 
tion of  teachers,  &c.  Many  facts  were  stated  in  answer  to  questions,  and.  at  tne  close, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  indicated  the  interest  and  satisfaction  of  the  audience. 

The  principal  exercises  of  Friday's  session  were — 

1.  A  practical  paper  by  J.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Illinois,  on  ''the  claims  of  English  gram- 
jxua  in  common  schools,''  which  was  followed  by  a  spirited  discussion,  participated  in 
by  Z.  Richards,  Washington;  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  Indiana ;  and  others. 

2.  An  able  paper  by  William  T.  Himris.  superintendent  of  public  schools,  St.  Louis, 
on  "  the  use  ana  abuse  of  text-books."  After  a  suggestive  review  of  the  histonr  and 
ffrowth  of  systems  of  teaching,  he  considered  the  comparative  merits  of  oral  and  text- 
book instruction.  He  conceded  the  value  of  object-teaching  in  primary  schools,  but 
objected  to  allowing  oral  instruction  too  large  a  place.  He  favored  text-book  teach- 
ing. The  subject  was  discussed  by  Superintendent  J.  W.  Bulkley^  Brooklyn ;  Doc- 
tor Spear,  Philadelphia;  Doctor  McGuffey,  Virginia;  Z.  Bichards,  Washington;  A.  E. 
Sheldon,  Oswego ;  and  others. 

3.  An  able  and  eloquent  address  by  Hon.  F.  A.  Sawyer,  United  States  Senator,  South 
Carolina^  on  the  question,  **  What  can  free  schools  do  for  a  State  f ' 

Commissioner  Eaton  followed  with  a  few  remarks ;  the  customarv  resolutions  of 
thanks  were  passed;  President  Hagar  congratulated  the  members  on  the  harmony  and 
soccees  of  the  session,  and  the  association  adjourned. 

The  great  feature  or  the  proceedings  was  the  consolidation  of  the  three  national  as- 
floeiations  into  a  national  educational  association,  with  four  departments,  as  follows : 

Natiandl  Educational  AssodoHon, — President,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  secre- 
tary, W.  E,  Crosby,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Normal  school  dqiartmenU—PreBident,  S.  H.  White,  Peoria,  Illinois;  vice-president,  C. 
C.  Bounds,  Farmineton,  Maine;  secretary,  A.  L.  Barbour,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Department  qf  higher  in^tmc^toti.— President,  C.  W.  Eliot,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts :  vice-president,  N.  S.  Cobleigh,  Delaware,  Ohio :  secretary,  S. 
G.  Williams,  Clevelana,  Ohio ;  corresponding  secretary,  Eli  T.  Tappan,  Gambler,  Ohio. 

Elementary  d«par<me»t— President,  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Oswego,  New  York:  vice-president, 
A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  secretary,  W.  £.  Sheldon,  Waltham,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

National  School  Stmerintendentti'  ^^Mociafum.— President,  W.  D.  Henkle,  Columbus,  Ohio ; 
vice-president,  W.  M.  Colby,  Little  Bock,  Arkansas ;  secretary,  Warren  Johnson,  Au- 
gusta, Maine. 

AMEBICAN  NOBMAL  ASSOCUTION. 

This  association  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
Monday  morning,  August  14,  with  an  unusually  large  attendance.    The  president,  Pro- 
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feasor  John  Ogden,  of  NaBhyiUe,  TennesGlee,  delivered  an  able  address  on  the  "  Condi- 
tion and  Wants  of  Normal  Schools."  As  evidence  of  the  utility  of  normal  schools,  he 
eited  the  fact  that  those  States  and  countries  that  have  made  the  most  liberal  provision 
for  normal  training  have  the  best  public  schools ;  and,  as  evidence  of  the  popularity 
of  these  schools,  he  alluded  to  the  assumption  of  the  name  by  institutions  which  have 
no  just  title  to  it.  He  ursed  that  normal  schools  must  be  placed  ui>on  an  elevated, 
rational,  and  substantial  basis,  and  that  they  must  do  the  work  of  lirst-class  profea- 
aional  schools.  They  must  produce  skillfol  teachers ;  not  hobbyists,  nor  copyists,  nor 
idealists,  but  large-hearted,  clear-headed,  strong-handed  teachers ;  and  they  must  pro- 
duce such  teachers  in  greater  numbers  tnan  ouier  institutions.  To  this  end,  normal 
schools  should  not  be  subordinated  to  any  other  class  of  institutions.  In  its  highest 
departments  the  normal  school  should  be  purely  professional.  Its  mission  is  in  the 
direct  line  of  professional  training,  and  to  other  mstitutions  must  largely  be  left  the 
work  of  imparting  a  knowledjge  of  the  branches  of  study.  Its  course  of  study  and 
training  should  be  arranged  with  the  strictest  reference  to  its  application  in  the  work 
of  teaching.  The  normsd  school  should  be  endowed  by  the  State,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding trained  teachers  for  all  her  schools,  and  to  it  should  be  attached  a  model  school — ^a 
compete  school  of  observation,  study^  and  practice,  and  a  model  in  all  its  appointments. 

Professor  William  F.  Phelps,  principal  of  the  Stat«  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minne- 
sota, read  a  valuable  report  on  the  "  course  of  study  for  normal  schools." 

A  discussion  of  the  paper  followed,  at  length,  in  which  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Con- 
necticut;  L.  R.  Thompson,  of  West  Virrinia ;  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs^  of  Indiana;  S.  H.  White, 
of  Illinois;  W.  E.  Crosby,  of  Iowa;  Dr.  Daniel  Read,  of  Missouri;  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine : 
Oliver  Arey^  of  Wisconsin;  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  or 
Ohio,  participated.  Quite  a  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed,  the  general  drift,  how- 
ever, being  in  favor  of  two  courses  of  training,  an  elementary  and  a  more  advanced 
course^  the  former  having  direct  reference  to  the  wants  of  primary  schools* 

S.  H.  White,  esq.,  principal  of  the  City  Normal  School,  Peoria,  Dlinois,  then  read  a 

?aper  on  '*  the  means  of  providing  the  mass  of  teachers  with  professional  instruction." 
he  papers  of  Messrs.  Phelps  and  White  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  eighteen,  with 
instructions  to  consider  certain  topics  in  each,  and  report  to  the  association.  (These 
papers  appear  in  another  branch  of  this  report.) 

A  large  audience  assembled  in  the  evening  to  hear  an  address  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Piokard, 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  '*  the  human  body  a  subject  of 
study  for  the  teacher."  The  importance  of  good  health  to  the  teacher  was  strongly 
presented.  A  good  physical  presence  exerts  a  powerful  influence,  and  the  posture  and. 
movements  of  the  body  are  real  educational  forces.  The  clear  utterance  which  phys- 
ical vigor  gives,  imparts  weight  to  words  of  wisdom  and  moral  precepts.  The  eaae 
with  which  a  healthy  teacher  works  is  of  incalculable  value.  Ill  health  is  the  mother 
of  petulance,  and  bad  digestion  furnishes  many  occasions  for  the  use  of  the  birch. 
These  and  other  considerations  make  the  understanding  of  his  physicMftl  nature,  and  a 
compliance  with  its  laws,  an  imperative  duty  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  speak- 
er's next  plea  was  for  the  little  ones,  whose  physical  needs  should  be  the  first  great 
care  of  the  teacher.  Health  of  bodily  powers  is  not  only  the  condition  of  successfti) 
physical  labor,  but  also  of  the  highest  mental  attainments.  To  all  intellectual  progress 
the  body  hang^s  as  a  clo^,  or  acts  as  a  helper.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  direct  the 
physical  activities  of  children,  and  this  can  never  be  wisely  done  by  one  who  does  not 
understand  their  nature,  their  condition,  and  their  needs.  The  popular  excesses  in 
physical  training,  as  in  rowing,  base  ball,  &c.,  were  noticed  and  condemned. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  on  Tuesday  morning^  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
wait  on  President  Grant,  then  in  the  city,  and  invite  him  to  visit  the  associatioo.  The 
President  called  at  the  lower  front  hall  of  the  building,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
members,  who  were  personally  introduced  by  General  Eaton,  national  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  principal  of  the  Cincinnati  Normal  School,  read  an  able  paper 
on  "  the  value  and  place  of  object  lessons  as  a  course  of  study." 

Professor  J.  W.  Dickinson,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, read  a  scholarly  paper  on  "  the  application  of  mental  science  to  teaching."  It 
was  a  thorough  analysis  of  tne  mental  powers,  with  a  concise  statement  of  the  laws  of 
their  growth,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  facts  should  be  applied  in  teaching. 

Each  of  these  papers  was  followed  by  a  discussion  in  which  the  philosophy  of  object- 
teaching  was  specially  considered. 

Professor  Moses  T.  Brown,  of  Massachn setts,  gave  a  brief  address  on  "  Dickens  as  a 
reader,"  and  as  an  illustration  of  his  style,  read  an  extract  from  **Dombey  and  Son,* 
eliciting  hearty  applause. 

At  the  evening  session  the  report  of  the  committee  on  a  course  of  study  for  normal 
schools  was  adopted,  and  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  dunces,  by  Miss  M.  F.  Jackson, 
Philadelphia,  was  read  by  Miss  Howard,  of  New  York.  This  was  followed  by  brief 
addresses  by  Dr.  Reed,  of  Missouri  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Smith,  of  New  York ;  W.  E.  Shel-, 
don,  of  Massachusetts  ;  William  T.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota ;  J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Massa* 
'  ^^setts;  John  Hancock,  Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  and  R.  H.  Holbrook,  of  Ohio. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Tho  forty-first  annual  meetins  of  thlB  association  was  held  in  Worcester,  Massachn- 
eetts,  commencing  July  27, 1870. 

Professor  8.  8.  Greene,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  president,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  St.  John,  followed  by  an  ad- 
drees  of  welcome  by  Hon.  James  B.  Blake,  mayor  of  the  city. 

Professor  Greene,  after  happily  responding  to  the  mayor,  and  complimenting  Wor- 
cester for  its  early  efforts  in  secnring  a  system  of  graded  schools,  read  his  annual  ad- 
dress as  president  of  the  institute.  Referring  to  the  influence  of  this  association,  he 
stated  that  it  originated  before  boards  of  education,  or  normal  schools,  or  systems  of 
graded  schools  to  any  extent,  or  State  or  citv  superintendents.  He  then  enumerated 
some  of  the  importiuit  chan^^es  of  the  last  forty  years,  and  pointed  out  the  forces  at 
work  to  produce  them,  claiming  for  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  a  large  share 
in  this  work. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  president  of  Tuft's  College,  read  a  pflper  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
duty  of  our  larger  towns  to  support  evening  schools.  Tnis  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
tended and  animated  discussion  of  the  paper,  and  an  illustration  of  the  method  of 
teaching  singing  in  the  primarv  schools  of  Boston,  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Mason. 

In  the  evening  Professor  J.  L.  Diman,  of  Brown  University,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  the 
poetry  of  education,"  which  was  eiyoyed  by  a  large  audience,  in  Mechanics'  Hall. 
Commencing  with  a  beautifully-expressed  eulogy  on  Charles  Dickens,  he  referred  to 
the  charms  of  school-boy  life  in  England,  as  Ascribed  by  Thackeray,  Tom  Hughes, 
and  other  English  writers.  The  origin  of  the  nine  principal  English  schools  was  given, 
and  the  opinion  expressed  that  more  had  been  done  by  such  schools  as  Rugby,  Eton, 
Harrow,  and  others  of  that  class,  than  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  illustrating  his  ideas 
by  sketches  from  the  school  life  of  several  distinguished  graduates  from  these  schools. 
He  thought  neat  good  would  result  from  the  endowment  of  such  schools  in  this 
oounti^,  and  that  a  better  educational  influence  would  proceed  from  them  than  is  now 
exerted  by  the  ambitious,  selfnstyled  universities,  from  which  the  country  is  flooded 
with  meaningless  titles. 

The  first  paper  of  the  second  day  was  on  "the  relation  of  academies.''  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Gow,  of  Worcester.  He  claimed  that  academies  are  needed  to  su|)ply  three  classes  of 
wants.  First,  to  supplement  the  high  schools,  as  many^  from  their  situation  or  age, 
cannot  attend  the  high  schools,  because  they  afford  a  higher  course  of  study  to  many 
who  cannot  otherwise  obtain  it,  and  on  account  of  their  distinct  religious  character. 
He  said  more  than  10,000  persons  are  annuaUy  found  in  the  academies  of  New 
England. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  D.  B.  Ha^,  of  Salem ;  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Portland, 
Maine;  D.  N.  Camp,  of  Connecticut;  Rev.  D.Lieach,  of  Rhode  Island;  Z.  Richards,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Rev.  Mr.  Clute,  of  New  Jersey ;  D.  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
others,  participated. 

Dr.  Stockbridge,  of  Providence,  next  read  a  paper  on  "the  system  of  education  in 
Prussia,"  which,  he  said,  rested  on  two  great  pnnciples — ^that  education  should  be  uni- 
versal, and  that  it  should  be  compulsory.  Under  the  second  head,  he  said,  all  youths 
must  attend  schools.  Every  parish  must  sustain  a  school,  or,  if  poor,  it  will  be  aided. 
Teachers  must  be  educated,  and  provision  is  made  for  this  at  the  public  expense. 
Teachers  are  assured  of  competence  while  teaching,  and  of  support  if  disabled  or 
superannuated. 

In  the  afternoon  a  new  draught  of  the  constitution,  with  various  amendments,  was 
presented,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  professor  of  theology  in  Harvard  University,  ^ve  an 
able  address  in  the  afternoon  oh  "the  Bible  in  common  schools."  To  Danish  the 
Bible,  he  said,  was  to  garble  history,  for  there  was  much  history  of  which  it  was  the 
only  source.  Christianity  is  the  great  factor  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  moral 
philosophy  is  to  be  taught,  it  must  be  Christian  ethics.  For  the  culture  of  the  taste 
and  imagination  the  Bible  transcends  all  other  literature.  Our  English  Bible  has  ren- 
dered important  service  in  preserving  our  language.  It  is  the  key  to  the  best  English 
diction,  as  is  manifest  in  the  purity  with  which  it  is  spoken  in  New  England,  because 
the  Bible  has  helped  to  form  the  diction  of  every  child.  We  are  also  a  Christian 
people.  This  we  recognize  in  oaths,  in  prayers  in  the  legislature,  and  in  other  ways* 
Our  children  should  not  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  this,  sectarian  reli^on  should  be 
excluded;  but  this  can  be  done  only  by  having  infidel  teachers  or  givrng  an  unsecta- 
rian  book.  The  Bible  is  such  a  book.  It  was  not  made  by  the  Puritans.  The  Puritans 
are  the  only  class  that  might  complain,  as  at  the  use  of  the  word  '^  bishop,"  to  translate 
what  is  in  other  passages  rightly  translated  "  overseer."  Enlightened  Roman  Catho- 
lics admit  that  our  translation  is  not  unfavorable  to  them.  But  what  they  want  is  tho 
division  of  school  funds;  and  this  would  be  the  destruction  of  our  common-school  sys- 
tem; this  would  be  suicidal,  and  cannot  be  allowed,  for  each  sect  would  then  have 
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aeparate  schools.    But  would  yon  compel  children  to  hear  instrnctlon  to  which  their 
parents  object?    Yes,  unless  parents  indemnify  the  State  from  their  children  becoming 

Saupers  or  criminals.  There  is  danger  of  children  being  left  to  moral  ignorance  and 
esradation. 

After  an  animated  discussion  of  some  length  on  the  address  of  Dr.  Peabody,  and  upon 
the  following  resolution,  offered  by  W.  C.  Collar,  of  Boston  Highlands,  the  resolution 
was  adopted  almost  unanimously : 

^^Bmomdy  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  association,  the  public  safety  and  the  highest 
interests  of  education  demand  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  public 
schools." 

The  evening  session  was  occupied  by  a  lecture  by  Dr.  George  B.  Loring,  on  "  tlie 
higher  education  of  women.** 

The  first  paper  on  Thursday,  the  third  day  of  the  meeting,  was  by  Professor  W.  P. 
Atkinson,  of  Cfambridge,  on  "a  general  course  of  study,"  in  which  he  showed  the  relic- 
tion that  education  bc^rs  to  the  Government,  and  claimed  that  this  should  be  provided 
for  all  by  the  States  rather  than  the  General  Government,  and  that  the  very  best  is 
not  too  much  to  be  demanded.  The  use  of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  friture  develop- 
ment of  this  country  was  dwelt  upon ;  and  in  addition  to  teaching  in  science  aod 
English  literature— the  latter  being  important  to  make  our  boys  and  girls  brave, 
earnest,  and  true— there  should  be  much  more  of  instruction  in  beauty,  as  seen  in  poetry 
and  art. 

After  a  fixB  discussion  of  this  paper  the  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read,  showing 
the  receipts  of  the  year  to  have  been  |776  ^,  and  the  expenditures  $494  83. 

OOMFULBORT  SCHOOL  ATTBNDAKCB. 

In  the  afternoon  this  subiect  was  taken  up,  to  adlow  Hon.  Joseph  White,  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education,  to  address  the  institute.  He  said  that 
the  questions  of  school  attendance  and  school  supervision  were  amouff  the  moai  im- 

gortant  for  their  consideration.  It  would  not  be  denied  that  it  was  tiie  duty  of  tbe 
tate  to  pit>vide  the  means  of  education,  or  the  duty  of  parents  to  avail  themselTes  of 
these  inrivileges^  and,  to  go  even  further^  it  was  the  du*^  of  the  State  to  compel  parents 
and  guardians  to  aviul  themselves  of  the  privileges.  The  law  punishing  parents  who, 
in  ajSod.  circumstances,  fSsul  to  provide  children  with  food  and  clothes,  was  a  good  law, 
and  there  should  be  the  same  provision  for  intellectual  food.  Mr.  White  read  the 
compulsory  law  passed  in  1642  relative  to  children  and  apprentices,  making  it  the  da^ 
of  all  to  see  that  the  children  in  the  families  of  their  neighbors  had  sufficieDt  learning 
to  enable  them  to  read  the  English  language  perfectiy,  with  other  acquirements.  To- 
day we  recognize  the  same  principle  in  the  law  requir^  children  between  the  ages  of 
ei^t  and  twelve  years  to  attend  school  six  months  in  the  year,  and  diildren  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  three  months.  When  a  law  was  made  compelling  attend- 
ance at  school  and  enforcing  it,  '^to  let"  would  be  inscribed  on  the  door  of  tiie  State 
S risen,  and  we  should  live  in  an  age  of  prosperity  such  as  we  have  not  known  since  the 
ays  of  the  Puritan  fkthers. 

Some  minor  topics  were  discussed  in  the  afternoon  by  gentiemen  from  various  parte 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Fordice  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  of  the  progress  of  education  in  his  State, 
and  invited  the  institute  to  visit  the  State  and  hold  an  annual  meeting  there. 

Abner  J.  Phipps,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  was  elected  presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year,  D.  W.  Jones,  Boston,  secretary,  and  George  A.  Walton,  of 
Wostfield,  treasurer. 

CENTBAL  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

More  than  thirty  college  presidents  met  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Tuesday,  Au^st  23,  to 
attend  the  second  meeting  or  the  Central  College  Association,  an  organization  for  the 
advancement  of  collegiate  and  higher  education,  designed  to  operate  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

Vice-President  Tappan,  of  Kenyon  College,  occupied  the  chair.  In  his  opening  ad- 
dress he  urged  strongly  the  estabushment  of  some  kind  of  national  union  in  the  higher 
education  of  the  people,  and  advocated  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  from  the 
National  Teacherr  Association  to  organize  under  the  department  of^  "higher  instruc- 
tion.** 

Wednesday  morning  was  occupied  by  a  report  of  the  executive  committee,  followed 
by  the  reading  of  a  paper  upon  the  history  of  the  Greek  language,  by  Professor  Anog- 
nostopoulos,  a  native  Greek,  who  also  included  in  his  subject  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  classics.  He  insisted  that  the  modem  and  ancient  Greek  languages  are  idenUcx^ 
with  due  allowances  for  corruptions  and  unimportant  changes. 

In  the  afternoon  a  discussion  on  classical  academies  was  continued;  also  the  sul^ect 
of  the  "marking  system,  examination,  and  degrees.**  A  committee  previously  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Professors  ElliSj  Martyn,  Cobleigh,  Olney,  and  Vincent,  reported 
a  resolution  approving  the  organization  of  a  department  of  higher  education,  as  pro- 
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vtded  for  in  the  action  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  ''and  that  we  will  co5p- 
«Tat6  with  that  department;''  and  the  rei>ort  was  adopted.  In  the  evening  Professor 
ChiUiyer  gave  an  address  on  "  Christian  colleges  and  Christian  chnrches." 

Thursday  the  following  officers  were  chosen :  President,  J.  H.  Fairchild,  of  Oherlin ; 
first  vice-president,  J.  P.  Qolliver,  of  Knox  College ;  second  vice-president,  Prolisssor 
£d.  Olney,  of  Michigan  University;  corresponding  secretary,  President  £.  T.  Tappan, 
of  Kenyon  C<^ege;  recordinf^  secretary,  Frofessor  B.  8.  Potter,  of  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University ;  treasurer,  E,  Whinple,  of  Wheaton  College. 

President  Fairohild,  of  Oherlin,  read  a  paper  on  the  question,  ''How  ha  the  college 
shall  control  the  religions  instruction  of  pupils  f  The  main  points  presented  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  were  that  the  pupil  specially  needed  religious  instruction,  for  he 
is  at  that  i>eriod  of  life  when  he  is  immature,  unsettled,  and  grasping  after  the  founda- 
tions of  those  teachings  which  he  had  in  vouth  accepted  ttom  the  authority  of  parents. 
His  intelligence  could  not  he  tnisted  witnout  reli^ous  instruction.  Qovemment  pro- 
Tides  religious  instruction  for  the  inmates  of  its  prisons  and  hospitals.  Character  can- 
not be  formed  except  under  the  pressure  of  religion.  In  history  and  life  the  Christian 
religion  is  one  of  toe  most  prominent  facts,  and  cannot  be  left  out  of  studies.  Order 
in  c<dle|;es  cannot  be  maintakied  without  religious  teaching.  CoUeges  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  this  work  by  the  religious  element  of  society.  He  thought  that  if  the 
practice  prevuled  which  had  been  adopted  in  Cornell  University  and  the  Univereity 
«f  Wisconsin,  of  not  requiring  religious  studies  or  observances,  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  oollc^Kes  and  the  State.  iR)  what  extent  religion  diould  be  taught,  oould  not  be 
answered,  but  students  must  accept  the  regulations  as  those  of  a  weU-otdered  house- 
hold. Narrow  peculiarities  of  creeds  shoum  not  be  enfbroedxnr  criticised,  for  the  ool- 
hm  is  not  the  arena  for  sectarian  discussions.  « 

The  venerable  ex-presidrait,  Finney,  of  Oherlin,  having  been  invited  through  a  spedal 
committee  to  address  the  convention,  made  some  pungent  remarks  as  to  what  he 
thought  colleges  ought  to  be.  1.  The  faculty  should  be  Chnstian,  for  what  establishes, 
supports,  and  endows  coUeges  but  the  Christian  religion  f  2.  They  should  be  men  well 
posted  in  l^eir  special  departments,  and  labor  with  enthusiasm.  They  might  teach 
ft  qvarter  of  a  century  without  enthusiasm,  and  not  develop  a  thOTougn  scholar.  3. 
The  fucaliy  must  be  sufficiently  radical  and  Judiciously  progressive,  so  as  not  to  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  students  and  earn  the  title  of  old  fogy.  4.  The  college  must  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  people.  He  attributed  the  success  of  Oherlin  to  that.  5.  Fac- 
ulties must  have  settled  and  well-defined  opinions.  Some  people  thought  college  men 
should  not  have  opinions,  but  they  should;  though  there  is  a  kind  of  popularity  in 
which  eveivbody  speaks  well  of  men  and  nobodv  cares  much  for  them;  they  are  well 
liked,  but  have  no  students.  6.  Reli^on  must  be  taught.  The  highest  judicial  au- 
thority had  decided  the  Christian  religion  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  7.  Faculties 
«houla  be  men  of  good  sense,  and,  if  they  would  have  the  respect  of  pupils,  they  should 
know  enough  to  come  into  the  recitation  rooms  out  of  the  rain. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  session : 
JBe»Qlv9df  That  we  note  with  pleasure  the  evidences  of  increasing  interest  in  the  lit- 
erary, scientific,  and  especially  the  religious  education  of  the  youth  of  our  land ;  be- 
lieving, as  we  do,  that  education  not  based  upon  Christian  truth  is  of  questionable 
Talue. 

2.  That  the  executive  committee  be  instructed  to  correspond  with  General  Eaton, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  express  their  willingness  and  desire  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  promoting  the  interests  of  education. 

3.  That  we  commend  these  interests  to  the  sympathies,  prayers,  and  liberality  of 
Christian  x>eople  and  congregations;  that  our  schools  may  oe  increasingly  useful  as 
fountains  not  only  of  sound  instruction,  but  also  of  earnest,  elevated  piety. 

A  social  entertainment  in  the  ladies'  hall  of  the  college  at  5  p.  m.  closed  the  meet- 
ings of  the  association.  ' 

KANSAS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  June  29  and  30,  and  July  1, 1870. 
The  opening  address  was  by  the  president,  I.  J.  Banister,  of  Paola.  Lectures  or  papera 
were  read  by  Professor  H.  D.  McCarty  and  Professor  P.  J.  Williams,  of  Leavenworth ; 
Miss  Brewer,  of  Paola:  Professor  Kellogg,  of  Emporia;  Hon.  T.  A.  Parker,  State  super- 
intendent oi  Missouri;  R.  B,  Taylor,  m  Wyandott;  Professor  Chapman,  of  Irving; 
Hon.  P.  Mc Vicar,  Kansas  State  superintendent;  Professor  R.  B.  IHl worth,  Leaven- 
worth ;  Professor  P.  Fales,  of  Ottawa,  and  Miss  Morris,  of  Leavenworth. 

OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Colnmbos,  July  5y 
6,  and  7,  and  the  members  were  welcomed  to  the  city  by  F.  Fieser,  esq.,  president 
of  the  city  board  of  education.    John  Hancock,  esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  responded  in  behalf 
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of  the  asBooiation.  The  presideDt  of  the  association,  R.  W.  Stevenson,  esq.,  of  Norwalk, 
Chen  gave  his  inangaral  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  referred  to  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  by  the  teachers  of  the  State,  for  many  years,  to  secure  normal  schools 
and  county  snj^rvision.  He  said  they  had  begged  for  these  two  measures  at  the  doors 
of  their  legislative  halls,  but  had  been  refu^.  But  the  pupils  would,  by  and  by  be 
the  law-makers,  and  then  these  two  things  would  surely  come.  They  had  secured  the 
passage  6f  a  law  creating  a  State  board  of  examiners,  and  idso  one  which  had  greatly 
improved  the  institute  system.    In  concluding  his  address,  he  said: 

"What  ten  years  more  will  bring  forth  in  the  history  of  education  in  Ohio,  no 
teacher,  not  even  a  veteran  in  the  service,  would  dare  attempt  to  foretell.  But  the 
progress  of  the  past  surely  leaves  us  not  hopeless  and  faithless,  but  full  of  encourage- 
ment. It  will  do  us  no  harm  to  indulge,  at  least,  in  the  vision  of  not  less  than  six 
well-established,  munificently-endowed  state  normal  schools,  with  two  thousand 
young  men  and  women  in  course  of  training  for  the  profession,  one  master  mind  con- 
trolling the  educational  affairs  of  each  county,  with  the  toumsMpf  and  not  the  sub-distridf 
OS  the  unit  in  the  pprand  system  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State." 

A  report  on  '' primary  instruction''  was  read  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Reinmund,  of  Springfield, 
and  the  subject  was  discussed  at  length ;  and  then  the  general  doctrines  of  the  report 
were  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

A  report  on  "  moral  culture  in  common  st^hools"  was  read  by  President  £11 T.  Tap- 
pan,  or  Kenyon  College,  a  discussion  following,  in  which  a  large  number  of  members 
participated.  Mr.  W.  H.  Yenable,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  the  evening  address  of  the 
second  day,  on  "  the  utility  of  the  ideal."  Thursday,  the  third  day,  J.  C.  Hiotzler, 
esq.,  presented  a  report  on  "the  best  methods  of  conducting  oountv  examinations  of 
teachers,"  which  was  discussed  very  fully,  and  an  appropriate  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject was  adopted.  The  exercises  of  this  association  consisted,  in  a  great  degree,  of  dis- 
cussions on  important  local  questions;  and  among  others  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

Besolved,  That  this  association  deeply  regrets  the  failure  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Ohio  to  pass  the  bill  creating  the  office  of  county  school  superintendent,  and  its  mem- 
bers hereby  pledge  themselves  to  keep  the  value  and  importance  of  this  great  measure 
before  the  people  until  its  incorporation  into  the  school  system  of  the  State  is  secured. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Scaolvcdj  That  the  ri^ht  moral  instruction  and  training  of  its  pupils  are  the  highest 
function  and  the  most  imperative  duty  of  the  public  schooL 

Besolvedf  That  both  reason  and  histoiy  attest  the  insufficiency  of  the  natural  virtues 
as  a  basis  of  moral  duty  and  action,  and  hence  effective  moral  mstruction  and  training 
must  be  based  upon  and  vitalized  by  religion. 

Eesolvedy  That  while  effective  moral  instruction  and  training  in  our  schools  do  not 
require  the  teaching  of  sectarian  dogmas,  creeds,  or  catechisms,  the  complete  seculari- 
zation of  our  public  schools  would  be  a  public  and  national  calamity. 

Benolved,  That,  in  the  language  of  Justice  Story  in  the  Girard  will  case,  ''The  Bible 
is  a  religious  but  not  a  sectarian  book,"  and  we  are  opposed  to  its  exclusion  from,  the 
public  schools  by  the  action  of  boards  of  education,  or  by  statutory  enactment. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen :  President,  A.  C.  Deuel..  Urbana,  with  three  male 
and  two  female  vice-presidents ;  recording  secretary,  J.  F.  Lukens,  Kent )  correspond- 
ing secretary,  U.  T.  Curran,  Cincinnati. 

MICHIGAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTa 

This  association  met  at  Grand  Rapids,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  August  8, 1870.  In  addition 
to  the  county  superintendents  there  were  present  at  the  opening,  Hon.  0.  Horsford, 
State  superintendent,  and  ex-superintendents  Gregory  and  Pierce. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  bv  the  State  superintendent,  on  ''the  relation  of  the 
National  Government  to  education." 

The  necessity  of  government  of  some  sort  was  first  explained ;  the  inherent  powers 
of  government  were  stated,  embracing  the  right  of  making  internal  improvements,  of 
making  war  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  generally  of  protecting  and  advancing  the 
great  interests  of  its  citizens. 

The  question  was  then  argued  whether  the  Government  has  the  right,  and  if  soy 
whether  it  is  its  duty,  to  take  part  in  matters  relating  to  the  education  of  its  citizens, 
which  is  of  especial  importance  to  our  success  and  ultimate  greatness.  It  was  main- 
tained that  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Government's 
taking  measures  for  the  general  education  of  its  masses,  and  that  instruction,  such  as 
is  imparted  in  schools  of  nigh  order,  develops  not  only  invincible  armies,  but  also  en- 
lightened and  loyal  citizens,  men  who  appreciate  and  will  maintain,  in  all  emergencies, 
free  institutions.  The  result  of  such  ^ucation,  as  compared  with  the  want  of  an  educa- 
tional system,  was  never  more  forcibly  demonstrated  than  during  the  civil  war. 
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It  was  further  maintained  that  education  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  this  coun- 
try, as  tending  to  elevate  and  instruct  all  classes  of  citizens,  who  must  be  educated 
because  the  eenins  of  our  institutions  demands  not  a  restricted  ballot,  but  a  universal 
one  of  enlightened  men.  It  was  argued  that 'the  only  practical  question  was  how  far 
the  Government  should  go  in  this  direction,  what  means  it  is  authorized  to  take,  and 
to  what  extent  it  can  properly  adopt  legislation.  The  beneficial  results  of  the  general 
systems  of  education  adopted  in  several  states  of  Europe,  as  Switzesland  and  Prussia, 
were  dwelt  upon  and  shown  to  have  practically  changed  the  doctrines  of  those  nations. 
The  course  now  being  taken  by  Austria,  in  the  same  direction,  was  also  commended, 
and  authorities  were  cited  to  prove  that  the  late  triumphs  of  the  Prussian  soldiers  over 
the  Austrians  (perhaps  also  over  the  French)  were  due  to  the  superior  national  educa- 
tion of  the  Prussians,  which  is  now  being  widely  followed  throughout  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. It  was  argued  that  a  high  degree  of  education  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
success  of  republics,  and  that  the  development  of  it  in  Europe  is  swiftly  working  the 
downfall  of  all  desx>otic  one-man  powers,  and  establishing  constitutional  monarchies  or 
republics  in  their  stead. 

The  previous  course  of  our  own  Government,  in  this  direction,  was  noticed,  and  it 
was  shown  that  before  1866  it  had  practically  done  nothing  save  to  vote  certain  lands 
for  the  benefit  of  schools  in  the  country.  In  that  ^ear,  through  the  efforts  of  the  lead- 
ing  educators  of  the  country,  a  measure  was  carried  through  Congress  for  collecting 
statistics  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  country.  A  Bureau  was  founded,  consist 
ing  of  a  Department  of  Education,  for  gathering  statistics,  and  for  disseminating  infor- 
mation of  this  natnro  throughout  the  country.  A  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  was  ax>- 
pointed,  at  a  salary  of  $4,000  ]^r  annum,  with  authority  to  appoint  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  subordinates,  and  with  mstructions  to  present  on  annual  roport  to  Congress  con- 
cerning this  question.  The  act  also  instructs  the  Conmiissioner  to  investigate  and  re- 
port concerning  the  present  condition  of  the  various  funds  appropriated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  educational  purposes. 

He  urged  that  a  full  Department  of  Education  should  be  created,  equal  to  any  by  the 
Ck>vemment,  the  seorotaiy  of  which  should  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  possessed 
of  equal  power  with  the  other  cabinet  ministers:  and  that  the  educational  interests  of 
the  countiT  should  rank  fully  as  hijzh  as  those  of  finance,  of  state,  or  of  war.  He  would 
not  have  the  national  system  conflict  with  the  State  systems,  but  cooperate,  so  as  to 
render  them  moro  wide-spread  and  effective.  Thero  was,  in  his  opinion,  no  difficulty 
in  establishing  such  a  system,  and  thero  should  no  delay  in  adopting  it. 

superintendents'  bbcords. 

Tuesday  morning  a  report  was  made  by  Superintendent  Bennett  on  the  subject  of 
"  superintendents'  records,"  which  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  Hon.  J.  D.  Pieroe,  of 
Ypsilanti,  recommending  the  simplest  form  as  the  best,  in  whicn  opinion  thero  was  a 
general  concurronce. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

Superintendent  Antisdole  read  the  next  paper,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  proper  and  best 
means  of  enforcing  order  and  discipline  in  schools. 

Jn  the  discussion  which  followed,  Superintendents  Hill,  Latto,  Fancher,  Ford,  Mudge, 
and  Hon.  J.  D.  Pierce  took  part,  when  Superintendent  Mudge  introduced  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  subsequently  adopted,  after  a  full  discussion,  by  about  two  to 
one: 

'*  Bewloed,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that,  while  the  utmost  effort  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  build  up,  within  the  mind  of  the  child,  a  moral  principle  producing 
self-government,  until  such  principle  is  developed,  resort  to  means  of  compulsory  re- 
Btramt,  after  persuasive  instrumentalities  aro  exhausted,  is  proper,  legal,  &nd  necessary 
to  the  success  of  our  primary  schools." 

COUNTY  TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

This  topic  was  presented  by  Superintendent  Follas,  setting  forth  the  work  that  insti- 
tutes should  aim  to  accomplish.  They  should  not  be  conducted  by  means  of  lecturos 
alone.  The  teachers  themselves  should  take  part  in  them.  I^fessor  John  M.  Gregory, 
president  of  the  Industrial  University  of  Illinois,  being  prosent,  he  was  introduced  as 
a  gentleman  who  had  conducted  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  for  a  long 
series  of  years  successfully.  He  was  in  favor  of  teachers'  institutes.  He  inferred  that 
those  present  would  prefer  to  hear  Pestolozzi  (if  he  could  be  present)  lecture  rather 
than  see  him  drill  a  class.  If  Horace  Mann  could  appear  we  would  listen  with  more 
ifleasuro  to  his  theory  and  philosophy  of  education  rather  than  observe  his  methods. 
if  a  teacher  of  less  acknowledged  eminence  and  lack  of  original  ideas  were  to  hold 
forth,  we  should  say.  "Let  us  see  your  class  exercise ;  let  your  speech  go."  So  institutes 
should  be  conducted.    The  instructors  should  be  assigned  to  the  positions  they  were 
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best  calculated  to  fill.  If  those  seeking  pnblie  notoriety  can  be  kept  by  some  means  ii^ 
the  back  ground,  institutes  will  be  successful. 

Among  the  other  matters  discussed  durins  the  afternoon  sessions  were  ''Tenn  re- 
ports by  teachers  to  county  superintendents;"  "Compulsory  attendance ;"  "Examina- 
tions;" "A  State  journal;"  "School  legislation,"  &c. 

In  the  evenlDc  Hon.  John  M.  Gregory  gave  an  address  on  "  The  motive  powers  of  our 
educational  machinery."  This  subject  was  presented  in  an  attractive  and  earnest  man- 
ner. "  The  great  driving-wheel  of  all  this  machineiv,"  he  said,  "  is  the  body  politic. 
When  public  sentiment  pronounces  education  a  good  thing,  it  enkindles  in  the  mind 
of  the  parent,  the  teacher,  and  the  child  a  desire  to  secure  it.  To-4ay,''  said  he,  "  your 
high  schools  stand  half-filled,  your  colleges  comparatively  empty,  because  public 
sentiment  thinks  that  to  read  a  newspaper  and  keep  accounts  is  all  that  is  required." 
Advertinff  to  the  public-school  system  of  Prussia,  and  enumerating  its  universities 
filled  with  students,  he  asked  "Why  are  these  so  full  f  Because  that  in  Prussia  the 
nniversitv  stands  in  the  way  of  the  professions,  and  young  men  seek  the  universitiea 
as  the  only  open  door  to  their  hopes.  Here  we  have  no  sucn  motive.  We  cannot  sub- 
ject our  young  men  to  any  such  compulsion.  What  th^^  remains  to  us  is  to  suit  edu- 
cation to  their  felt  wants.  If  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  us,  we  must  go  to  the  moun- 
tain. We  must  make  our  higher  education  what  the  practical  sense  of  the  ooontry  de- 
mands. And  this  our  leading  mstitutions  were  doing.  What  has  Harvard  been  compelled 
by  public  opinion  (instead  of  leadiug  it)  to  do  f  To  make  her  whole  course  above  the 
sophomore  year  the  optional  course :  and  more,  and  others  will  be  called  upon  to  do  the 
same.  It  is  true  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  time-honored,  but  at  the  risk  of  betn^^ 
called  a  heretic,  he  claimed  that  they  were  inadequate  to  fit  a  man  to  battle  with  the 
great  Industries  of  the  earth.  The  point  was  not  mere  rounded  development,  and  not 
mere  indefinite  discipline,  but  education  practically  directed  tq  the  great  duties  and 
business  of  life.  If  you  can  so  educate  it  with  Latin  and  Greek,  do  so ;  if  you  can  do 
it  by  scientific  education,  do  so.  He  was  not  a  politician,  but  he  felt  that  the  great 
experiment  of  the  world  would  have  to  be  made  by  Amerioa,  and  that  waa  the  free 
exchange  of  products  and  manufactures,  in  short,  iree  trade.  Applause.  In  the 
competition  that  must  then  come  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  we  can  only  hold 
our  place  bv  the  power  of  cultivated  brains.  The  great  inventions  of  Americana 
that  nad  reflected  glory  and  honor  on  the  name,  were  but  a  tithe  of  what  they 
would  be,  had  our  people  the  benefits  of  a  polj^hnio  education.  He  oongratulated 
those  present  on  what  nad  been  accomplished  in  Michigan.  He  felt  fin^t^ul  for  the 
little  part  he  had  been  enabled  to  bear  in  shaping  the  foundations.  He  had  pointed 
with  pride  to  the  institutions  of  Michigan,  her  colleg^es,  her  high  and  union  schools, 
and  her  university,  which  had  made  the  name  of  Michigan  honored." 

The  subject  of  "Normal  classes  in  the  high  school"  was  presented  Wednesday  by 
Superintendent  Palmer,  and  a  paper  on  "  The  relation  of  Cbnstianity  to  educatioir* 
was  read  by  Superintendent  HiU.  The  closing  address  was  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Pierce,  his 
theme  being,  "  What  and  how  much  ought  to  be  expected  £rom  our  schools,  and  are 
they  worth  preserving  f " 

MICHIGAN  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  met  at  Grand  Kapids,  August  10, 1870,  the  opening  exercise  being 
at  8  o'clock  p.  m.:  Hon.  Duaue  Doty,  of  Detroit,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  lecture  oif 
the  evening  was  by  Bev.  C.  H.  Bingham,  of  Ann  Arbor,  on  "Words  and  their  uses." 

Thursday  morning  an  address  of  welcome  was  given  bv  Professor  Strong,  when  the 
first  topic  of  the  day  was  presented  by  him,  also,  on  "A  high  soluHd  course  of  study." 
A  lengtny  discussion  followed.  President  Doty  drew  a  diagram  on  the  black-board  to 
illustrate  the  proportion  of  students  in  each  grade  of  schools  in  the  State ;  whioh, 
according  to  ^  estimate  was,  for  primary  schools,  4,000;  intermediate,  2,000;  gram- 
mar, IfiW) ;  high,  200;  the  complete  department  of  the  high  school,  20 ;  the  university, 
2.  Mrs.  Kate  Brearely,  of  Lansing,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  force  of  human  nature,"  tho 
subject  being  treated  to  show  how  the  teacher  should  r^lace,  if  possible,  the  evil  forces 
by  good  ones.  In  the  afternoon  a  paper  was  read  by  Captain  F.  R.  Brockway,  sux>er- 
intendent  of  tho  House  of  Correotion  of  Detroit,  on  "  The  influence  of  education  upon 
crime." 

Mr.  Doty  inquired  what  was  to  be  done  with  insubordinate  boys.  Whipping  would 
not  reform  them ;  they  could  not  be  imprisoned.  Should  they  be  expelled  from  the 
schools  t  Mr.  Brockway  replied,  "  You  must  keep  them  in  the  schools."  He  would,  if 
necessary,  construct  a  school  expressly  for  them.  To  deprive  them  of  education  was 
to  thrust  them,  with  great  imnetus,  into  a  criminal  career.  In  the  prolonged  discus- 
sion which  followed,  the  prevailing  opinion  expressed  was  that  the  best  ren^y  for  the 
cases  referred  to  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher.  A  good  teaoher, 
with  not  more  than  twentjr-five  pupils,  might  do  anything  he  pleased  with  th^n ;  but 
when  sixty  or  seventy  pupils  are  under  the  care  of  a  single  teacher,  it  is  impossible  to 
restrain  tibem  properly.    In  the  evening  Professor  A.  A.  Grifiith  gave  a  lecture  <hi 
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'^  Elocution  and  gymnaBtics  oomMned,"  with  appropriate  illnatrations  of  his  subject  in 
reciting  eeyeral  selected  pieces.  Papers  were  presented  in  the  course  of  the  meeting, 
which  e]oaed  Friday,  on  ^<  The  teacher's  personal  danger,''  by  Professor  H.  8.  Tarbell; 
on  "Teaching  mathematics,"  by  Professor  Doty;  and  on  ^'Teaching;  by  whom,  when, 
and  whwe,"  by  Professor  E.  A.  Frazer,  of  Kalamazoo.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted 
was  the  following :  "  That  the  elimination  of  crime  from  the  land,  as  well  as  the  safety 
and  peipetnity  of  our  republican  institutions,  are  grounded  upon  the  universal  intelli- 
genoe  ot  the  people."    The  association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Ypsilanti,  in  December  1870. 

INDIANA  STATE  COLLEGIATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  session  of  this  association  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives at  Indianapolis,  July  7, 1870.  The  president,  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  in  the  chair,  who 
read  an  address  on  "  The  relation  and  duties  of  the  colle^  t^  the  public  schools," 
strongly  opposing  the  practice  of  spending  so  much  time  in  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Gree£  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  Hamilton,  Brown,  Garritt,  Bowman,  and 
Jones. 

Professor  L.  L.  Sogers,  oi  Asbnry  University,  read  a  paper  on  ''The  correct  pronun* 
elation  of  the  Latin  Tangaage."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Professors  Hamilton, 
Thompson,  Benbelt,  and  Pearson  took  part 

In  the  evening  a  discussion  was  had  on  "  Higher  religious  culture  in  colleges,  and  tho 
means  of  securing  it." 

The  exercises  ot  the  second  day  were,  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Professor  J.  A.  Ren- 
belt,  on  **  The  study  of  the  ancient  classics."  After  discussion,  a  resolution  was  adopted, 
on  motion  by  Professor  Hoss.  ^  That  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  should  be  made 
auxiliary  to  the  mastery  of  tne  English  language."  Professor  R.  T.  Brown  read  a  paper 
on  "  Some  of  the  means  of  preserving  the  physical  health  and  vigor  of  college  students," 
which  was  heartily  indorsed  by  the  association,  and  one  thousand  copies  were  ordercfd 
to  be  published.  The  following  officers  were  chosen :  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown,  president  *,  E. 
A.  Ballentine,  vice-president;  William  A.  Bell,  secretary;  William  T.  ^tt,  treasurer. 

WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Over  four  hundred  teachers  attended  the  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Watertown,  July  12-14.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  R.  Edwards,  presi- 
dent of  Illinois  Normal  School,  Normal ;  E.  O.  Haven^  president  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  Dlinois ;  and  W.  E.  Merriman,  presioent  of  Ripon  College.  The  pro- 
ceedings thonghout  were  interesting.  The  following  officers  were  elected :  Presidenti 
Robert  Graham ;  vice-presidents,  D.  E.  Holmes,  F.  C.  Pomeroy,  B.  M.  Reynolds ;  sec- 
retary, A. Earthman:  treasurer,  Q.  W.  Heath ;  executive  committee,  W.  D.  Parker,  8. 
Shaw,  G.  S.  Albee,  W.  A.  Delamatyr,  D.  G.  Punnan. 

VIRGDOA  EDUCATIONAL  MEETING  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTa 

A  large  and  hiig^hly  respectable  meeting  in  the  interest  of  education,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  promoting  the  work  of  the  public  schools  in  Virginia,  was  held  November  2, 
in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  delegates,  Richmond,  being  called  together  by  the  State  su- 
perintendent, Hon.  W.  H.  Runner.  Governor  Walker  presid^  and  on  taking  tho 
chair  he  explained  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  being  the  gathering  together  of  the 
Qounty  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  cause  of 
education,  to  consider  and  propound  the  most  efficient  means  of  cairylng  out  the  pres- 
ent system  of  free  schools,  and  to  impress  upon  the  county  superintendents  the  im- 
portance of  their  mission  and  duties.  He  maae  an  eloquent  address  upon  this  subject, 
dwelling  upon  the  importance  of  educating  the  people,  to  enable  them  to  understand 
the  duties  and  privlleffee  of  citizenship.  In  conclusion,  he  introduced  the  Rev.  J.  L.  M. 
Curi^,  D.  D.,  wno  spoke  upon  the  general  principles  of  education  and  its  important 
beanng  upon  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sears  was  next  introduced.  He  spoke  of  the  general  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, and  cited  the  power  of  Prussia  as  an  instance.  She  owed  her  success  not  to  her 
might  as  a  power,  not  to  the  needle-gun,  but  to  her  educated  soldiery.  In  the  course 
of  nis  remarks  he  alluded  to  the  Peabody  fund,  and  explained  the  reason  why  the  board 
of  directors  had  distributed  the  fund  for  the  advancement  of  private  rather  than  of 
public  schools. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Walker,  of  Westmoreland,  made  a  very  fluent  and  interesting  ad- 
dress, pointing  out  the  difficulties  in  the  great  work,  and  the  importance  of  nerving 
ourselves  to  meet  and  conquer  them.  With  his  remarks  closed  the  proceedings  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  educational  meetings  ever  held  in  Richmond. 

A  meeting  of  the  county  superintendents  was  held  at  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at 
which  important  matters,  relating  to  their  work  in  organizing  the  schools  of  the  State, 
were  discussed. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Syracuse,  July  5J6, 
27,  and  28.  The  address  of  welcome  was  by  President  White,  of  Cornell  UniTersity, 
who  proceeded  to  review  the  *'  Battle-field  of  education,''  saying  that  the  contest  is 
between  the  spirit  of  public  education  and  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  and  discarding  all 
sectarian  schools. 

S.  D.  Barr,  of  Rochester,  president,  responded  in  behalf  of  the  association,  paying  a 
high  com|)liment  to  President  White  for  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education^  and  then 
saTe  his  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  traced  the  history  of  the  association  for  the 
Eist  twenty-five  years,  and  especially  commended  the  work  of  the  normal  schools,  ad- 
vising teachers  to  add  to  the  elementary  course  the  culture  of  the  higher  course. 

A  report  on  "The  condition  of  education"  was  made  by  Dr.  Jntlden,  of  Albany,  in 
which  ne  claimed  that  correct  ideas  on  the  subject  of  education  are  gaining  ground. 
The  vitality  of  the  system  depends  upon  teachers.  Ladies  do  not  yet  receive  pay  in 
proportion  to  their  work. 

I^fessor  Krusi,  of  Oswego,  reported  on  "Improved  methods  in  education/'  advocat- 
ing mainly  the  development  of  principles  without  text-books. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  of  Fredonia,  save  a  lecture  on  "  Natural  science,  and  how  it  may 
be  introduced  into  the  school-room.''^  Dr.  8.  J.  Williams,  of  Cleveland^  Ohio,  spoke  of 
the  results  in  that  city  from  the  appointment  of  female  principals  in  the  grammar 
schools,  stating  that  the  boys  were  better  prepared  for  the  high-school  than  ever  be- 
fore, wnen  taught  by  male  teachers.  Dr.  M.  McVicar,  of  Potsdam,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
teachers  our  times  demand."  Professor  C.  D.  McLean,  of  Brockport,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  The  teacher  as  a  citizen."  Professor  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  Cortland,  ^reaented 
"The  true  idea  of  school  discipline,"  which  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  in  which 
Rev.  S.  J.  May,  of  Syracuse,  and  Professor  0.  H.  Anthony  took  opposite  sides  on  the 
question  of  corporal  punishment,  the  former  saying  the  rod  was  abolished  three  yean 
ago  in  Syracuse  and  good  results  had  followed,  other  means  of  discipline,  mainly  re- 
wards, being  substituted ;  the  latter  replying  that  he  considered  this  world  a  great 
school,  and  our  Heavenly  Father  the  schoolmaster,  and  that  we  could  take  lessons  nom 
Him  in  the  matter  of  governing  pupils.  He  thought  scholars  educated  without  the  rod 
were  not  fully  educated,  and  he  pitied  the  children  of  Syracuse. 

Other  papers  were  read  and  discussed;  one  by  Professor  H.  A.  Baloom,  proposing  to 
throw  overboard  the  study  of  English  grammar ;  one  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Randall,  of  Osweso, 
on  "  The  school  mistresses ; "  others  by  Professor  Anthony,  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Hews,  by  ABs. 
Emil^  A.  Rice,  of  Darien,  Connecticut,  and  by  Miss  Ellen  J.  Merritt,  of  Potsdam.  Ap- 
propriate resolutions  were  adopted  noticing  the  decease,  during  the  year,  of  Hon.  Yic- 
tor  M.  Rice,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  and  Miss  Ellen  M.  Seaver.  Tne  revisea  constitntion, 
as  reported  by  H.  R.  Sanford,  was  adopted.    The  treasurer  reported  $550  in  the  treasury. 

J.  D.  Steele,  of  Elmira,  was  chosen  president  for  the  ensuing  year;  corresponding 
secretary,  James  Cruikshank,  Brooklyn. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Lockport,  July  25, 1871. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

This  association  met  in  Mercantile  Library  Hall,  San  Francisco,  Tuesday,  September 
13, 1870,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  who  gave  the  members  a  hearty  welcome.  Hon.  J.  M.  Burnett,  chair- 
man of  the  city  board  of  education,  and  G.  K.  Godfrey,  esq.,  of  Siskivou,  were  chosen 
vice-presidents,  and  W.  J.  Dakin,  of  Calaveras,  secretary.  Miss  Carrie  M^d  and  Miss 
Kate  Kennedy  were  chosen  assistant  secretaries. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Burnett  then  delivered  the  opening  address,  after  which  an  enrollment  was 
taken,  showing  520  members  present.  This  number  was  subsequently  increased  to 
nearly  600.  ^&.  M.  L.  Jordan,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  then  gave  an  illustration 
of  the  Oswego  method  of  object  teaching,  which  was  warmly  applauded. 

In  the  afternoon  Professor  E.  S.  Carr,  of  the  State  University,  gave  a  lecture  on  "Air." 
adapting  his  remarks  especially  to  the  hygienic  principles  applicable  to  the  sohool- 
room. 

Wednesday,  J.  P.  Garllck,  esq.,  spoke  ujwn  "Ungraded  schools;"  the  methods  of 
t«5aching  reading  were  discussed  by  Professor  E.  Knowlton  and  others ;  Miss  Clara  G. 
Dolliver  gave  a  poem  on  "Equality  of  compensation  for  men  and  women;"  Profes- 
sor T.  Bradley  gave  a  lecture  on  "Forgotten  things;"  Professors  Burgess  and  An- 
drews presented  the  claims  of  penmanship;  and  Professor  E.  S.  Carr  spoke  on  "Indus- 
trial education." 

In  the  evening  Hon.  0.  P.  Fitzgerald,  State  superintendent,  gave  his  official  lecture. 
He  adverted  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  fairs  and  exhibitions  in  different  parta 
of  the  State,  representing  our  industrial  condition.  He  referred  to  the  many  and  won- 
derful improvements  going  on  throughout  the  State,  in  our  various  industrial  pursuits. 
None  of  tnem  could  compare  in  importance  to  society  with  the  cause  of  popular  edu 
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oation.  He  referred  to  his  eonnection  with  the  pnblic  sohooU  of  this  State,  and  cor- 
dially bore  OTidence  to  the  moral  worth  of  the  great  majority  of  our  educators.  He 
was  pnrad  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  thrown  aside  all  party  feelings  and  preja- 
dioes,  and  had  assists  him  in  adrancing  the  canse  of  education. 

Thursday  ''The  science  of  grammar"  was  presented  hj  Dr.  Schellhons.  Mrs.  Pen- 
weHy  of  AJamedO)  spoke  of  "The  art  of  teaching/'  and  Miss  Laura  T.  Fowler  gave  an 
Msay  upon  "  The  radical  defects  in  oor  education.'' 

in  the  afternoon  W.  W.  Stone»  of  Tolo,  read  a  poem.  Professor  W.  Wilkinson,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution,  introduced  a  class  of  his  pupils  to  ulua- 
irate  his  method  of  teaching,  and  to  show  the  progress  which  that  class  of  pupils  may 
make.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Joseph  LeConte,  of  the  University  of  California,  gave  a 
lecture  on  ''The  universal  law  of  cyclical  movement." 

Friday,  a  committee,  appointed  to  wait  on  General  Sherman  and  invite  him  to  visit 
the  institute,  reported  that  they  had  received  a  heartv  welcome  from  the  General,  and 
that  he  greatly  regretted  his  inability  to  comply  with  the  invitation  on  account  of  a 
previous  engagement,  at  the  same  time  expressing  himself  very  much  interested  in  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

The  institute  then  adjourned  temporarily,  to  allow  the  State  Educational  Society  to 
hold  a  session  in  the  hall.  After  the  meeting  of  the  State  Educationid  Society  the  in- 
stitute resumed  its  session.  Dr.  W.  T.  Lucky,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  ScImk^,  ad- 
dressed the  institute  upon  the  sul>j^ect  of  the  State  Normal  School,  showing  its  great 
and  growing  importance  as  a  troining'^chool  for  our  fhtnre  teachers.  He  spoke  of  the 
intimate  connection  between  it  and  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  other  States.  He  referred  to  the  x>oeitions  they  occupy,  and  the  good 
they  accomplish.  Dr.  Lncky^s  address  was  well  received,  and  gave  evidence  of  his  love 
for  and  fidelity  to  the  noble  work  in  which  he  has  been  so  long  and  so  successfully  en- 
gaged. 

In  the  afternoon  the  committee  previously  appointed,  to  whom  a  list  of  questions 
had  been  referred,  reported,  giving  the  following  answers : 

Question.  Should  drawing  and  music  be  taught  in  our  ungraded  schools  T— Answer. 
Emphatically,  yes. 

O.  Should  corporal  punishment  be  abolished  from  our  schools  T — A.  If  a  teacher  can 
make  the  school  discipline  what  it  &ught  to  be  without,  yes.    If  not,  no. 

Q.  Ought  the  teacher  in  country  schools  to  be  required  to  do  outside  work  for  his 
school,  such  as  looking  after  absent  and  truant  pupils,  urging  trustees  to  do  needed 
work,  working  up  the  interest  of  indifibrent  parents  t — ^A.  No.  His  seal  in  lus  profes- 
sion should  stimulate  him  to  do  it  without  a  requisition  from  any  source. 

Q.  Ought  teachers  to  introduce  illustrations  and  topics  outside  of  text-books,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  recitations  more  interesting  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  a  course  of  study  for  country  schooU  be  wisely  prescribed  by  the  State  au- 
thorities t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Should  the  facts  in  descriptive  geography  be  committed  to  memory  by  pupils  T — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  normal  schools,  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  advancement  of  popular  educa- 
tion, worthy  of  the  consideration  bestowed  on  them  T — A.  They  are  worthy  of  more 
consideration  than  they  now  receive,  and  when  their  merits  are  appreciated  as  they  de- 
sorve^they  will  receive  that  consideration  in  the  public  mind. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  amend  the  school  law  so  as  to  fix  a  penalty  for  non- 
attendance  of  teachers  at  county  institutes  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  plan  can  be  adopted  by  which  a  free  school  can  be  supported  in  every  dis- 
trict of  the  State  for  ten  moulds  in  each  year  f— A.  The  committee  beg  leave  to  report 
this  question,  and  refer  the  matter  to  the  institnte  for  answer. 

The  last  question,  having  been  referred  to  the  institute,  was  discussed  at  length  by 
Messrs.  Nutting,  Godfrey,  and  John  Swett,  principal  of  the  Denmiui  School,  and  then 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  with  instructions  to  rep<^  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
institute. 

After  some  forther  general  business,  and  the  passage  of  sundry  resolutions  of  thanks 
to  parties  who  had  fovored  the  institnte,  before  putting  the  vote  on  adjournment,  Su- 
perintendent Fitzgerald  said :  * 

"We  are  about  to  close  a  memorable  session  of  the  State  Teachers^  Institnte,  a  ses- 
sion remarkable  for  the  numbers  in  attendance,  the  interest  maintained  from  the  benn- 
ning  to  the  end,  the  ability  displayed,  and  the  harmony  of  spirit  manifested.  I  am  glad 
ana  I  am  sorry— ^lad  that  my  arduous  duties  as  your  presraing  officer  are  about  to  ter- 
minate ;  sorry  that  the  pleasant  associations  of  the  occasion  are  to  be  broken  up.  We 
met  as  friends  and  co-laoorers  in  the  great  woric  of  education ;  we  part  better  friends 
and  better  prepared  for  the  work  before  us.  I  riiall  be  greatly  mistaken  if  the  action 
of  this  body  does  not  impart  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  cause  of  education  in  CaUfomia^" 

27  b 
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CONNECTICUT  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twcnty-foarth  annual  meeting  of  this  aaoooiation  was  held  in  New  Haven.  Octo- 
ber 20  and  21, 1870.  Exercises  were  conducted  by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  Professor  R.  G.  Hibbard,  H.  E.  Sawyer,  principal  of 
the  Middletown  High  School,  L  N.  Carlton,  A.  ^L,  N.  C.  Pond,  esq.,  Professor  B.  Jep- 
son,  Professor  E.  Touijee,  S.  M.  Capron,  principal  of  the  Hartford  High  School,  and 
Miss  Emma  M.  Goldthwaite.  The  subjects  presented  and  discussed  included,  among 
others,  the  following:  Drawing  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State;  incentives  in 
school  government ;  language  exercises,  or,  practical  grammar  in  common  schools ; 
high-school  examinations  and  the  direction  they  give  to  grammar-school  work ;  rela- 
tion of  parents  and  teachers ;  the  teacher's  moral  power,  &c. 


AN    AMERICAN    1JNIT£RSITY. 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  address  on  "  The  progress  of  university  education,"  delivered 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  before  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1869,  the  following  resolution,  offered  by  Professor 
A.  J.  Riokoff,  of  Ohio,  was  unanimously  adopted,  to  wit : 

Eesolvedy  Iliat,  in  tne  opinion  of  this  association,  a  great  American  university  is  a 
leading  want  of  American  education,  and  that,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  early  es- 
tablishment of  such  an  institution,  the  president  of  this  association,  acting  in  concert 
with  the  president  of  the  National  Superintendents'  Association,  is  hereby  requested  to 
appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  States,  and  of  which 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  shall  be  chairman,  to  take  the  whole  matter  under  con- 
sideration, and  to  make  such  report  thereon,  at  the  next  annual  convention  of  said 
associations,  as  shall  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  country. 

A  committee  was  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  resolution,  but,  owing  to  some 
oversight,  official  notice  of  the  appointments  did  not  reach  the  chiurman  of  the  com- 
mittee until  so  near  the  date  of  the  succeeding  convention  that  a  general  correspond- 
ence with  the  members  thereof  was  found  impracticable.  Accordingly,  it  was  very 
properly  resolved  by  the  committee  to  make  a  preliminary  report  only  at  tne  Cleveland 
convention,  and  leave  it  to  the  association  to  determine  whether  they  should  continue 
their  labors. 

Pursuant  to  this  decision,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1870,  submitted  the  fullowiug 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  and  various  uses  heretofore  made  of  the  term  unieenitif, 
it  may  be  assumed,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the  leading  o^ces  of 
a  true  university  are  these : 

1.  To  provide  the  beet  possible  facilities  for  tho  highest  and  most  profound  culture 
in  every  department  of  learning. 

2.  To  provide  the  means  of  a  thorough  preparation  for  all  sn^h  pursuits  in  life  as, 
being  based  upon  established  scientiHc  and  philosophic  principles,  are  entitled  to  rank 
as  professions. 

3.  To  exert  a  stimulating  and  elevating  influence  upon  every  subordinate  class  and 
grade  of  educational  institutions  by  holoing  up  before  the  multitude  of  their  pupils 
the  standards  of  the  highest  scholarship,  and  by  preparing  for  their  administrative 
and  instructional  work,  officers  and  teacners  of  a  liigher  grade  of  quaMcations  than 
would  be  otherwise  possible. 

4.  To  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  by  means  of  the  researches  and 
investigations  of  its  professors,  as  well  as  by  the  researches  and  investigations  of  other 
advanced  minds,  encouraged  to  a  greater  activity  and  led  to  greater  achievements  by 
the  influence  of  the  university  example. 

In  60  far  as  any  institution,  whatever  its  name  or  fame,  fails  in  the  fulfillment  of 
this  general  mission,  by  so  much  does  it  fall  short  of  the  standard  of  a  true  university. 
That  these  oMces  of  the  university  are  of  vast  importance  is  so  apparent  as  not  to  re- 
quire demonstration.  No  people  can  Justly  claim  to  be  in  the  highest  sense  civilized 
whose  aspiring  youths  are  compelled  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  best-furnished  schools 
of  their  own  country,  because  they  fail  to  provide  the  facilities  elsewhere  afibrded^  and 
;requisite  to  a  mastery  of  important  branches  of  study.  No  government  is  faithful  to 
the  interests  of  its  people  that  does  not,  in  some  way,  secure  to  them  equal  and  tho 
beet  possible  advantages  for  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  that 
underlie  the  several  leading  pursuits  in  life.  No  nation  can  possibly  maintain  a  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  worthy  of  a  groat  and  free  people  which  does  not  place  at 
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its  head  an  institntion  or  class  of  institations  potent  enongh,  by  virtuo  of  its  own 
exalted  character,  to  exert  a  controlling  and  elevating  influence  upon  the  whole  series 
of  schools  of  inferior  rank.  No  people  of  intellectualenergv  and  cenius  may  hope  for 
the  i^proval  of  Gk)d  and  the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind  which  does  not  make  its 
fioU  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

If  these  several  declarations  as  to  the  mission  of  the  university,  and  the  importance 
of  that  mission,  be  true,  then  it  is  a  logical  conclusion  that  no  competent  nation  may 
stand  acquitted  before  its  own  conscience  and  the  enlightened  Judgment  of  the  world 
until  it  can  point  to  one  such  center  of  original  investigation  and  educational  power. 
It  is  not  deemed  necessary  in  this  connection,  by  a  presentation  of  facts  so  abundant 
on  every  hand,  to  make  proof  of  the  absolutely  deplorable  condition  of  higher  educa- 
tion everywhere  in  the  New  World,  and  that  we  have,  as  yet,  no  near  approach  to  a 
T^  university  in  America — a  statement  which  no  well-informed  citizen  will  venture 
to  deny — a  fact  freely  acknowledjc^ed  and  bewailed  by  the  responsible  heads  of  the  very 
highest  of  all  our  higher  institutions. 

Nor  do  ^ovLT  committee  deem  it  important  to  show  the  relative  inferiority  of  our  fore- 
most institutions  by  mortifying  comparisons  of  tiliem  with  those  intellectual  centers, 
the  Universities  of  Paris,  Turin,  Vienna,  and  Berlin—themselves  still  incomplete  in 
that  they  simply  include  the  old  faculties,  regardless  of  the  equal  claims  of  the  new 
professions— each  with  its  grand  cluster  of  some  two  hundred  professors,  of  whom  many 
are  the  ablest  and  most  bmliant  men  of  the  a^e,  and  each  provided,  moreover,  with  an 
array  of  libraries,  cabinets,  museums,  laboratones,  and  other  auxiliaries,  of  the  vastness 
and  richness  of  which  the  strugg;ling  student  in  the  American  college  can  have  but 
little  conception.  Facts  upon  wmch  such  comparisons  might  be  based  have  long  been 
before  the  country.  It  will  soon  come  to  be  known  by  our  people,  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  that  in  respect  of  higher  education  we  are  about  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  the 
nations  making  aujr  pretensions  to  civilization. 

Surely  further  evidence  is  not  needed  of  our  serious,  and,  we  may  now  add,  shame- 
ful deficiency  in  this  regard. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  true  university  are  found  in  this  country,  our  reply  is.  Where  else  on  the  earth  do 
they  exist  if  not  here  f  Not  in  the  Old  World  certainly,  where  the  existing  universities, 
founded,  many  of  them,  during  the  Dark  Ages,  and  all  of  them  more  or  less  in  the  in- 
terest ot  classj  would  be  reformed  with  ^at  difficulty  and  only  after  changes  should 
first  have  been  wrought  in  the  civil  institutions  and  in  the  very  constitution  of  society 
itself.  But  here  in  America,  where  onl^r  in  all  the  world  Just  ideas  of  fraternity  and 
equidity  have  place  and  are  kindly  chenshed ;  where  the  elements  of  society  and  of  all 
classes  of  institutions  are  yet  plastic ;  where  there  are  no  crystallized,  much  less  fos- 
silized, educational  systems  to  be  overturned  and  got  rid  of;  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  open  field  and  a  hopeful  groping  for  the  right  way ;  nay,  more,  where  indi- 
vidual philanthropists  and  botli  State  and  National  C^vemments  are  ready  with  vast 
resources,  growing  vaster  every  day,  to  join  in  the  work  of  laying  its  deep  and  broad 
foundations,  what  hinders  that  here  we  begin  at  once  the  upbuilding  of  a  university 
commensurate  with  the  sreatness  of  our  country  and  the  needs  of  the  times  f 

In  the  early  history  of  America  the  circumstances  were  a  sufficient  excuse  for  low 
standards  of  general  and  professional  education.  But  the  x>eriod  of  infancy  and  pov- 
erty has  been  passed.  We  are  at  this  moment  a  rich  and  powerful  nation.  Moreover, 
the  opinion  is  coming  to  be  universal  that  this  is  a  nation  of  great  destinies.  And  who 
that  looks  at  the  democratic  character  of  our  institutions,  reared  as  a  sublime  example 
in  the  face  of  all  the  doubting  and  jealous  nations  of  the  world ;  at  the  strange  hete- 
rogeneousness  of  a  population  gathered  from  everv  clime  under  heaven,  spes^ing  in 
all  the  babbling  tongues  of  earth,  bound  together  by  no  common  bond  of  historic  as- 
sociations, and  cherShing  the  most  diverse  and  conflicting  views  of  social,,  religious, 
and  political  institutions ;  at  the  undeveloped  resources  of  a  territory  already  vast,  ana 
yet  increasing  with  a  rapidity  that  promises,  within  the  lifetime  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion, to  embrace  the  entire  continent ;  at  the  unparalleled  activity  and  resistless  energy 
of  this  wonderful  mosaic  of  peoples,  destined,  ere  the  close  of  tms  century,  to  number 
one  hundred  millions— who,  that  looks  at  all  these  conditions  of  national  liie,  can  resist 
the  conviction  that  we  have  indeed  a  sublime  mission  to  fulfill,  and  that  we  have  need 
even  now  of  a  keener  and  more  fax-seeing  intelligence ;  of  a  profounder  knowledge  of 
the  sciences,  material,  intellectual,  social,  and  political;  of^a  more  substantial,  all- 
pervading  virtue :  in  short,  of  a  deeper,  higher,  and  more  comprehensive  culture  than 
the  world  has  hitherto  seen  or  even  recognized  as  essential  to  any  of  the  other  great 
nations,  past  or  present? 

Language  is  powerless  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
thoughts,  tendencies,  and  purposes  of  the  American  people  are  all  the  while  forming, 
chancing,  and  shifting  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  exigencies.  The  very  elemento, 
social  and  political,  are  in  a  ceaseless  ferment.  Circumstances  and  conditions,  which 
the  most  sagacious  fail  to  anticipate,  are  daily  arising  to  test  the  intellectual  power 
and  conscience  of  the  nation.    We  repeat  it,  no  nation  had  ever  such  need  of  oisoip- 
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lined  mind  to  lead  in  the  development  of  its  resonrces  and  to  guide  its  intelloctual 
energies ;  none  such  need  of  moral  power  to  correct  its  necessarily  strong  material  ten- 
dencies and  steadily  hold  it  up  to  a  noble  and  lofty  ideal. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  in  truth,  as  we  have  assumed,  one  important  office  of  the  nnlTavtty 
to  supply  such  discipline  and  such  correcting  and  elevating  x>ower,  what  stronger 
argument  could  be  framed  for  the  founding  and  liberal  sustaining  of  one  such  institu- 
tion in  this  country  high  enough  in  range  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  most  exalted 
ambition,  and  broad  enough  to  answer  the  needs  of  every  profession? 

We  could  hardly  hope  for  more  than  one  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  oome,  ibr  it  must 
needs  be  supplied  witn  a  multitude  of  able  professors,  covering  not  only  the  whole 
range  of  letters,  pure  science,  and  philosophy,  together  with  the  several  fields  of  the 
time-honored  professions,  but  also  the  yet  mcM^  numerous  and,  for  a  time,  more  diffi- 
cult ones  of  the  new  professions ;  a  great  and  choice  library,  such  as  this  country  does 
not  yet  possess ;  and  a  large  number  of  thoroughly  furnished  laboratories,  mnsenms, 
and  other  costly  scientific  establishments.  But  then  one  such  univer6ity  in  America 
would  at  once  become  a  power,  influential  alike  in  fVirthering  and  directing  our  mate- 
rial development,  in  elevating  the  character  of  all  the  lower  educational  institutions  of 
the  Qountry,  and  in  awakening  and  sustaining  higher  conceptions  of  both  individual  and 
national  culture ;  thus  helping  us,  by  a  happy  combination  of  our  own  more  than 
Roman  energy  and  religions  faith  with  the  grace  and  refinement  of  the  Greek  civiliza- 
tion, to  become  a  nation  fully  worthy  of  the  fhture  that  awaits  us. 

It  would  do  more,  vastly  more  than  this.  It  would  supply  to  all  lands  a  most  im- 
portant need  of  the  times,  a  university  placed  under  the  benign  influence  of  free  civil 
and  religions  institutions,  and  sublimely  dedicated  to  the  dimision  and  advancement 
of  all  knowledge.  Students  of  high  aspirations,  and  even  ripe  scholars  of  genius,  would 
eventually  flock  to  its  halls  from  every  quarter  of  the  ^lobe,  adding  to  the  intellectual 
wealth  of  the  nation  should  they  remain,  or  bearing  with  them  scions  from  the  tree  of 
liberty  for  planting  in  their  native  lands.  And  thus  America,  already  the  most  mar- 
velous theater  of  material  activities,  would  early  become  the  world's  recognized  center 
of  intellectual  culture  as  well  as  of  moral  and  political  power. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  this  ideal  is  capable  of  realization  within  a  single  year,  nor  in 
ten  years ;  for  if  the  pecuniary  means  were  at  hand,  the  maturinj^  of  wise  plans,  the 
preparation  of  teachers  through  protracted  foreign  study,  and  the  labor  of  organization 
and  material  establishment  would  require  at  least  one  decade.  It  would  be  a  glorious 
consummation  if  on  the  one  hundrodth  anniversarv  of  our  national  independence  It 
should  even  be  permitted  us  to  announce  to  the  world  that  the  first  great  steps  insur- 
ing the  early  establishment  of  the  lon^-hoped-for  American  university  had  already 
been  taken.  The  ideal  here  presented  in  rude  outline,  or  some  other  more  perfect 
ideal,  ia  capable  of  realization ;  and,  in  the  things  of  intellectual  culture  and  social 
advancement,  whatsoever  is  i>os8lble,  that  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  the  individual, 
society,  or  the  Government,  or  these  several  forces  combined,  to  undertake. 

Whether  the  institution  contemplated  should  be  an  entirely  new  one,  founded  in  a 
new  place,  or  whether  some  one  of  the  few  institutions  that  have  alreiidy  made  such 
noble  beginnings  of  high  educational  work  should  rather  be  made  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  earnest  friends  of  university  education  of  every  section  should  rally  for  its 
upbuilding;  whether  it  should  be  wmit  the  Italians  mean  by  &  fi-ee  university,  or 
wnether  the  Government,  State  or  National,  should  have  part  in  its  management — ^theee 
ore  questions  upon  which  there  must  necessarily  be  diflerences  of  opinion. 

But  be  the  diversity  of  views  as  to  the  precise  character  of  the  institution,  the  place  of 
its  location,  and  the  mode  of  its  constitution  and  government  what  it  may,  upon  the 
primary  question  of  whether  we  will  have  a  unhernty  in  America  somewherCf  ana  at  the 
earliest  possible  day,  there  should  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 

There  is  one  other  question,  moreover,  that  may  be  settled  now.  It  may  be  safoly 
assumed  in  advance  that  the  founding  and  endowing  of  the  institution  is  a  work  in 
which  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  citizen,  the  State,  and  the  General  Government  to 
unite :  for  it  will  cost  millions  of  money,  and  require  the  careful  guidance  of  the 
wisest  scholars  and  statesmen  the  land  can  afford.  And  who  doubts  that  all  these 
forces— the  people,  the  State,  and  the  National  Government — will  respond  if  the 
.scholars,  the  active  laborers  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
country,  with  one  voice  demand  it  T 

When,  a  few  years  since,  the  men  of  work  asked  help  of  the  nation  for  the  endow- 
.ment  of  schools  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  Government, 
with  a  liberal  hand,  gave  for  this  noble  object  ten  million  acres  of  tne  public  domain, 
to  which  the  individual  States  and  great-hearted  men  have  added  no  less  liberal  meoos. 
How  much  more  then,  proportionaUy,  will  our  statesmen  in  council  and  liberal  patri- 
ots yield  for  the  foundation  and  maintenance  f^f  one  great  central  institution,  to  be 
established  in  the  interest  of  every  profession  and  all  classes  of  schools:  of  a  profound 
land  universal  culture ;  of  a  more  perfect  intellectual  and  social  development  of  the 
•whole  body  of  the  nation,  in  the  interest  of  liberty  and  universal  man  I 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  attention  of  the  association  has  not  been 
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called  to  this  snlgect  a  moment  too  soon.  The  trial  of  its  political  institutions  tbroajzli 
which  the  American  nation  has  Jost  passed ;  the  manner  in  which  the  necessity  £>r 
education  as  the  only  guarantee  for  the  perpetuity  of  those  institutions  has  just  been 
burned  into  the  national  consciousness ;  the  pressing  demand  made  by  our  material  and 
social  conditions  ibr  the  best  educational  facilities  the  world  can  funiish :  and  the  fast 
accumulating  evidence  that  America  is  surely  destined  to  a  fflorious  leaaership  in  the 
gi»nd  march  of  the  nations — all  these  constitute  an  appeal  to  action  which  it  were 
criminal  to  disregard.  The  necessity  is  great.  The  countiy  and  the  times  are  ripe  for 
the  undertaking. 

The  questions  that  remain  for  our  discussion  relate  to  the  very  important  subject  of 
definite  ways  and  means.  For  the  proper  consideration  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
these,  your  committee  have  found  it  necessary  to  pray  for  an  extension  of  the  time 
allotted  them. 

Bespootfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  HOYT,  Chairman. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  committee,  further  time  was  granted,  in  the 
hope  that  at  the  next  annual  convention  they  will  be  enabled  to  submit  a  plan  for  an 
organized  movement  looking  to  the  early  establishment  of  some  such  institution  as 
the  one  foreshadowed  in  their  preliminary  report. 

The  committee  consists  of  the  following  gentlemen :  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  chairman,  Wis- 
consin ;  Hon.  N.  B.  Cloud,  Montgomery,  Alabama :  Hon.  Thomas  Smith,  Little  Bock, 
Arkansas:  Prof  W.  P.  Blake,  San  Francisco,  California ;  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrup,  New 
Haven,  Cfonnecticut ;  Prof.  L.  Coleman,  Wihningt<ra,  Delaware ;  Hon.  C.  T.  Chase, 
Tallahasse,  Florida :  ■ ,  Georgia ;  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Springfi^d,  Illi- 

nois ;  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  Indianapolis,  Indiana ;  Hon.  A.  S.  Kissel,  Des  Ifoinee,  Iowa ; 
Hon.  P.  McVickar,  Topeka,  Kansas ;  Hon.  Z.  T.  Smith,  Frankfort,  Kentucky ;  Hon.  T. 
W.  Conway,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  Augusta,  Maine ;  Hon. 

M.  A.  Newell, '^  '•  -      ^     ^    -       -       ^ ^    .       ,p        .  ^ 

O.  Hesford,  ] 
Read,  Columbia, 

Carson  City,  Nevada;  Hon.  Amos  Hardy,  Conc«rd,  New  Hampshire;  Hon.  C.  A.  Ap- 
ear,  Trenton,  New  Jersey ^  Hon.  J.  W.  Bulklev,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Hon.  S.  S.  Ash- 
ley, Boleigb,  North  Carohna;  Prof.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Rev.  Geo.  H.  At- 
kinson, Portland,  Oregon ;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania :  Hon. 
T.  W.  Bicknell,  Ptovioenco,  Rhode  Island :  Hon.  J.  K.  Jillson,  Charleston,  Soutn  Car- 
olina ;  Rev.  C.  T.  P.  Bancroft,  Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee ; ■  ,  Texas ; 

Hon.  J.  S.  Adams,  Montpelier,  Vermont ;  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Ruffln,  Richmond,  Vurginia ; 
Prof.  Z.  Richards,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 


SOdETT,  CRinii:,   A]iri>   CBIlHIIf  AI.IS. 

Under  this  heading  Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wines  contributed  a  recent  article  to  the  New 
York  Independent,  giving  some  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  meeting  at  Cin- 
cinnati, csHled  "  The  Prison  Congress,"  or  "  National  Congress  on  Penitentiary  and  Re- 
formatory discipline.'^  This  began  its  sessions  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  continued 
until  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  18th.  There  were  230  delegates  present,  from 
twenty-two  States  of  the  Union,  including  Maine.  California,  and  South  Carolina ;  and 
among  them  were  two  governors,  (Hayes,  of  Ohio,  and  Baker,  of  Indiana,)  one  ex- 
governor,  (Haines,  of  New  Jersey,)  fourteen  wardens,  twenty-three  superintendents  of 
reform  schools,  fourteen  chaplains,  five  prison  surgeons,  and  four  matrons.  There  are 
in  the  United  States  forty  State  prisons,  twenty-nve  houses  of  correction,  and  thirty 
reform  schools.  These  were  all  very  fully  represented.  Two  social  science  associa- 
tioos,  and  six  State  boards  of  charity  sent  representatives,  and  ten  governors  who 
could  not  be  present  sent  deputies. 

Hon.  Speaker  Blaine  being  unable  to  carry  out  his  engagement  to  preside  over  the 
congress,  by  the  death  of  his  friend  and  neighbor,  €K>venior  Cony,  Governor  Hayes  was 
chosen  permanent  chairman,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Peirce,  of  New  York,  Z.  R  Brockway,  of 
Michigan,  Rev.  A.  G.  Byers,  of  Ohio,  and  Rev.  Joshua  Coit,  of  Massachusetts,  were 
oboeen  secretaries  ;  and  Charles  F.  Coffin,  of  Indiana,  treasurer. 

There  were  thirty-two  different  papers  read,  and  more  or  less  fully  discussed.  These, 
as  we  understand,  will  all  be  published  in  book  form,  together  with  a  synoptical  report 
of  the  discussions.  The  points  eliciting  most  debate  were :  The  comparative  merits  of 
the  congregate  and  £unily  systems  in  reformatories ;  the  ^ect  upon  reformation  of 
aiming  at  the  highest  pecuniary  results  in  prisons ;  the  principle  of  indeterminate 
oontences— i.  e.,  of  sentences  of  imprisonment  until  reformation j  the  admission  of  wo- 
■len  to  labor  among  mole  prisoners  for  their  reformation ;  the  Irish  system,  espeeially 
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the  ticket-of-leave ;  the  comparative  efficienoyof  prison  restraint— ^ith  or  without 
walls ;  and  the  responsibility  of  parents  for  the  fnll  or  partial  support  of  their  chil- 
dren when  in  reformatories. 

There  was  a  very  ceneral  concurrence  of  opinion  as  to  the  true  principles  of  XTiMHi 
discipline;  all  agreed  that  the  true  end  of  discipline  is  the  diminution  of  crime,  and 
the  reformation  of  the  criminal ;  and  that  reformation  cannot  be  secured  by  any  sin- 
gle instrumentality.  The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  warm,  earnest,  unselfish,  resolute, 
with  an  utter  absence  of  sectarian  or  partisan  feeling,  well  illustrated  by  the  incident 
of  a  Quaker  reading  the  essay  of  an  absent  Roman  Catholic.  A  platform  was  adopted, 
which  is  to  be  scattered  over  the  country  in  the  newspapers  and  in  tract  form. 

The  most  salient  of  the  principles  of  this  platform  relate  to  the  reformatory  char- 
acter to  be  impressed  on  prison  aisoipline ;  the  progressive  classification  of  prisoners, 
based  on  character;  the  evils  of  political  appointments,  andof  fluctnatinffaaministra- 
tion ;  the  professional  training  of  prison  officers;  the  substitution  of  reformation  for 
the  tame  sentences ;  the  iiyunous  effect  of  degradation  as  a  part  of  punishment ;  the 
necessity  for  industrial  training  in  prisons ;  and  the  supreme  necessity  of  a  central  au- 
thority sitting  at  the  helm,  guiding,  controlling,  unifyiuj^,  vitalizing  the  whole. 

On  motion  of  Governor  Baker,  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  national  prison  associa- 
tion, and  a  committee  of  eleven  was  appointed  toprepare  a  plan  of  organization,  and 
to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  of  incorporation.  Tne  committee  are  Governor  Hayes, 
of  Ohio;  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine ;  Governor  Baker,  of  Indiana ;  ex-Governor 
Haines,  of  New  Jersey ;  Hon.  Theodore  W.  Dwight  and  General  Amos  Pillsbuiy,  of 
New  York;  P.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Massachusetts:  Z.R.  Brockway,  of  Michigan:  Charles 
P.  Coflln,  of  Indiana;  Hon.  G.  W.  Welcker,  of  North  Carolina;  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Hatch, 
of  Connecticut. 

The  national  association  will  make  the  necessaiy  arran^ments  for  the  international 
congress  on  penitentiary  and  reformatory  disciplme,  which  it  was  decided  to  call  to 
meet,  probably  in  London,  in  1672. 


THC:     CHINESE    JHIGRATION. 

The  Chinese  migration  to  this  country  is  now  presenting  to  every  considerate  mind 
problems  of  the  most  engaging  interest,  lis  political  and  moral  aspects  especially 
command  the  earnest  attention  of  the  statesman  and  the  philanthropist.  The  move- 
ment has  the  appearance  now  of  being  but  germinal ;  it  is  diminutive,  almost  insig- 
nificant, so  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  mass  of  men ;  it  yet  gives  the  promise^ 
of  swelling  into  dimensions,  and  branching  out  into  relations  of  the  grandest  and  most 
vital  importance.  The  little  rill  Just  rippling  from  the  fountain,  it  may  now  by  gentlest 
touches  of  kindness  and  wisdom  be  turned  in  directions,  where  it  shall  imgate  and 
nourish  our  most  precious  possessions,  while,  if  it  be  left  to  itself,  it  may  prove  in  its 
coming  volume  ana  strengtn  to  be  mighty  only  to  desolate  and  destroy.  It  is  none  too 
early  to  turn  toward  it  the  most  careful  observation  and  the  wisest  forecast.  What 
are  the  facts  which  it  presents  and  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  solving  the  great 
problems  it  brings  to  us  t  -what  are  the  results  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  dealing  with 
it  T  and  what  is  the  method  of  attaining  these  results  T    These  are  tho  three  leading 

Suestions  demanding  careful  consideration  from  every  American  citizen  and  philaa- 
[iropist. 

I.— FACTS  TO  BE  DEALT  WITH. 

The  first  thing  that  arrests  the  attention  in  this  movement  is  its  pro&pecHre  magni' 
tude, 

NUMBERS  OF  CHIXR8B  IMBflGRANTS. 

The  federal  statistics  exhibit  the  character  of  this  immigration  up  to  the  present 
time  in  the  following  particulars:  The  arrivals  returned  are  in  1820  to  1830,  ten  years, 
3 J  1831  to  1840.  ten  years,  8 ;  1841  to  1850,  ten  years,  35 ;  1851  to  1860,  ten  years,  41,397 ; 
1861  to  1868,  eight  years,  41,214;  1869,  one  year,  14,902;  1870  to  June  30,  six  months^ 
7,347. 

The  aggregate  of  arrivals  thus  returned  is  105,744.  If  from  this  total  of  arrivals^ 
there  be  deducted  the  number  of  deaths  and  returns  to  China,  it  would  appear  that 
there  were  considerably  less  than  100,000  Chinamen  in  the  country  on  the  30tn  of  June 
last. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  immigration  may  be  more  definitely  estimated  from  the  num- 
bers returned  for  each  of  the  last  four  years  ending  June  30,  which  were,  in  1867, 3,519  r 
in  1868^  6,707 ;  in  1869, 12,874 ;  in  1870. 15,740. 

The  immigration  has  been  chiefly  of  males.  But  the  returns  for  the  later  periods 
show  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the  arrivals  of  females.    In  the  year  ending  June  30,. 
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1867,  tlioro  were  only  eight,  and  all  of  them  in  Boston  and  Charlcstown,  none  in  the  Pa- 
cific ports.  In  1868  the  whole  number  was  46 ;  in  1869,  974 ;  in  1870, 1,116.  The  total 
of  arrivals  of  females  reported  to  June  30, 1870,  is  2,144. 

In  regard  to  occupation,  the  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  exhibit  the 
following  facts :  Physicians,  6 ;  carpenters,  71 ;  stonecutters,  14 ;  mechanics,  (trade  not 
stated,)  14 ;  bakers,  3 ;  barbers,  7 ;  tailors,  male  16,  female  11 ;  cooks,  (male,)  42 ;  farmers, 
733 ;  interpreters,  4 ;  laborers,  12,782 ;  merchants,  43 ;  peddlers,  2 ;  sailors,  8 ;  occupa- 
tion not  stated,  11 ;  without  occupation,  1,973 ;  total,  15,740. 

CHARACTER  OP  IMMIGRANTS. 

In  regard  to  character  and  condition,  no  exact  information  is  attainable.  We  may 
believe,  however,  that  the  earlier  immigrants  would  be  the  worst  specimens  of  the  race. 
They  came  mainly  from  the  southwestern  coast  of  China,  where  morality  and  stability 
are  reported  to  be  at  a  lower  standard  than  elsewhere :  where,  indeed,  the  fortune- 
seeker,  the  profligate,  the  exile  from  home,  the  mined  in  lortune  and  in  character,  most 
congregate.  Yet,  in  addition  to  the  uniform  testimony  of  those  who  have  had  the  best 
opportunities  for  observation  that  they  are  for  the  class  more  sober,  more  industrious, 
more  orderly  and  faithfid  than  the  same  class  from  European  countries,  we  have  the 
following  facts  well  attested  in  re^urd  to  their  intelligence  which  are  worthy  of  care- 
ful attention.  Of  the  Chinese  in  North  Adams  all  can  read  and  write  their  own  lan- 
guage. On  the  Pacific  Railroad  every  Chinese  laborer,  so  far  as  known,,  was  also  able 
S>  read  and  write.  Of  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  by  the  recent  census  it  appears 
that  all  can  read  and  write  their  own  language^  while  there  are  7,658  foreigners  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  Of  these,  6,882  are  from  Ireland ;  248  from  Italy ;  283  from 
Mexico ;  40  colored  fVom  the  Southern  States ;  29  from  England.  Of  native  Americans 
9  are  returned  as  unable  tp  read  and  write. 

RESIDBNCKS  OF  IMMIORAlTrS. 

Of  the  distribution  of  the  Chinese,  accurate  intelligence  is  as  yet  unattainable.  The 
recent  census  in  San  Francisco  returns  9,777  males  and  2,040  females,  or  a  total  of  11,817 
Chinese  in  a  population  of  150,361.  Nearly  all  the  Chinese  females  in  the  country  are 
in  San  Ftancisco  or  the  immediate  vicinity.  Some  thousands  of  male  Chinese,  it  is  un- 
derstood, are  employed  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  There  are  many  mining  camps 
made  up  chiefly  of  Chinese.  They  also  constitute  the  m%jority  of  the  population  m 
some  towns  and  villages  in  the  Pacific  States,  as  also  in  some  silk,  tea,  and  cotton 
plantations.  Ninety-five  males  are  employed  at  North  Adams,  Massachusetts ;  68  at 
Belleville,  New  Jersey :  167,  all  males,  are  reported  as  having  arrived  at  New  Orleans  in 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1870.  In  Oregon  2,304  males,  51  females  are  returned  for  the 
four  years  ending  June  30, 1870 ;  in  New  York  70  males,  9  females ;  in  Philadelphia  13 
males.  The  number  now  in  New  York  is  estimated  to  be  200,  only  two  or  three  being 
adult  females,  <*  exemplary  mothers  of  families."  These,  it  is  reported,  all  came  from 
Havana.  A  large  portion  of  these  are  cigar-makers  and  earn  large  wages ;  there  are 
some  candy-makers,  jewelers,  and  bakers;  a  majority,  however,  are  house  servants.  A 
good  proportion  have  intermarried  with  native  or  naturalized  wMtes.  The  use  of 
opium  was  two  years  ago  well-nigh  universal  amons  them ;  but  reformatory  labors 
have  effected  a  prohibition  of  its  use  in  a  minority  of  the  houses,  and  many  have  been 
reclaimed  at  the  hospitals. 

CHmESB  COMPANIES. 

In  San  Francisco  the  Chinese  have  united  themselves  into  associations  for  mutual 
help  and  benefit,  organized  after  the  pattern  to  which  they  had  been  wonted  in  their 
native  oountrjr.  The  specific  objects  of  these  "  companies "  are  stated  to  be  "  to  improve 
the  life  of  their  members  and  to  instruct  them  in  principles  of  benevolence."  Member- 
ship is  voluntary.  Dr.  Speer,  who  took  especial  pains  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of 
these  "Chinese  companies,"  regards  them  as  ^institutions  which  have  no  parallel  for 
ability  and  philantnro]j)y  among  the  immigrants  from  any  other  nation  or  people  to 
onr  wide  shores."  Their  funds  "  are  not  used  for  mercantile  purposes  or  to  obtain  rev- 
enue." They  are  simply  mutual  aid  societies.  One  of  them  reports  to  Dr.  Speer  that 
the  total  membership  in  it  from  the  beginning  is  about  16,500.  Of  these  perhaps  3,700 
have  returned ;  more  than  300  have  died ;  3^400  separated  last  ye&r  to  form  a  new  com- 
pany:  and  about  9,200  remain  in  California.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  directly  en- 
gagea  in  promoting  emigration  from  China;  have  of  course  nothing  to  do  with  any 
importation  of  men  in  servitude  of  any  kind ;  but  are  purely  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions. 

PROBABLR  IXCRBA8B  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

It  is,  however,  the  stupendous  proportions  of  the  future  of  this  migration  which  most 
forcibly  arrest  the  attention.    The  great  facts  on  which  this  future  may  reasonably  be 
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.forecast  and  measured  are,  first,  the  immensity  of  the  supply,  and  particularly  as  set 
over  against  the  yastness  of  the  demand.  The  source  of  supply  is  oceanic ;  the  basin 
linto  which  it  naturaUy  settles,  under  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand,  is  conti- 
iuentaL  A  homogeneous  people,  numbering  over  400,000,0<)().  writhing  under  the  dis- 
'tresses  of  repletion,  have  found  an  outlet,  a  way  of  escape  and  deliverance,  into  a  broad 
'and  goodly  land.  They  are  characteristically  adventurous,  and,  while  patient  under 
difficulties,  yet  persistent  and  steadfast  of  purpose.  ^' We  can  spare,"  said  a  Chinese 
missionary,  "  40,000,000  of  laborers,  and  shall  not  feel  it  in  China.'^  The  tide  of  human 
migration,  in  its  eastward  course,  has  reached  its  bounds  in  the  Old  World ;  it  stAjs  on 
the  Pacific  coast  only  as  an  ever-rolling,  ever-swellinff  stream  at  a  dam,  ever  accumn- 
latlne  volume  and  purx>ose.  It  is  in  the  clear  intent  of  Providence  that  sooner  or  later, 
in  quiet  current  or  In  bursting  flood,  it  pour  itself  into  the  open,  empty  basin  of  the 
American  continent. 

HINDERAKCE6  TO  EMIGRATIQN  IN  CHINA. 

There  la  little  in  the  circumstances  or  in  the  disposition  of  the  Chinese  to  withstand 
this  movement  of  population  toward  its  equilibrium.  The  southeastern  parts  of  China, 
from  which  the  emi^pation  chiefly  moves  at  present,  are  so  densely  populated  that  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  tne  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  here,  mainly,  that  infJEUiticide  pre* 
vails— an  acknowledged  immorality,  an  enforced  necessity.  The  filial  sentiment  of 
affection  and  respect  toward  ancestors,  in  cases  where,  from  want,  the  life  of  a  depend- 
ent parent  or  chad  must  be  sacrificed,  desperately  saves  the  old  and  lets  go  its  hcud  on 
the  child.  It  is  not  want  of  natural  affection,  but  hard  necessity,  which  is  the  source 
of  Chinese  infanticide.  The  want  of  food,  even  where  there  is  not  absolute  starvatiout 
as  is  often  the  case,  occasions  disease  and  protracted  suffering  and  premature  death, 
and  frequently  terrible  pestilence.  The  stem,  driving  law  of  self-preservation  enforces 
the  natural  method  of  relief  by  migration. 

Although  not  properlv  to  be  re^urded  as  a  migratory  people,  the  Chinese  yet  are 
wanting  m  that  powerful  sentiment  which  so  characterizes  .some  races — ^love  of  country. 
The  love  of  home  and  of  fioanily  in  the  Chinese  takes  the  place  of  the  love  of  ooontrv 
and  of  nation  in  other  peoples.  It  is  a  most  noticeable  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  still 
properlv  to  be  placed  in  the  patriarchal,  tribal  stase  of  development ;  they  have  not 
reached  the  stage  of  nationality.  Rebellions,  revolts  against  the  national  authority 
when  deemed  oppressive,  hence,  are  of  the  commonest  and  most  customary  oceurrence. 
Their  religion  is  i|redominantly  ancestral ;  their  most  sacred  places  are  the  depositories 
of  ancestnd  remains.  To  be  gathered  with  their  fathers  in  tne  world  of  spirits  is  the 
governing  religious  aspiration.  The  government  itself  is  characteristically  patriarchal, 
and  political  as  well  as  religious  institutions— indeed,  the  social  life  generally — bear 
this  family  stamp.  Remove  of  family  goods,  of  ancestral  remains,  and  tablets  carries 
with  it  what  elsewhere  assumes  the  form  of  local  attachment,  and  place,  country,  is 
left  without  regret.  In  natural  correspondence  with  this  family  sentiment,  as  dis- 
placing proper  national  feeling,  love  of  country,  and  attachment  to  native  soil,  is  the 
universal  worship  paid  to  the  kitchen  god,  the  household  divinity  of  China,  which  has 
no  local  abode,  no  temple,  no  fixed  place,  but  is  represented  only  on  paper,  that  is 
burned  every  year  to  represent  its  departure  to  the  spirit  land,  and  is  replaced  by  a  new 
engraving  to  mark  Ha  return. 

The  great  hinderances  to  migration,  consequently,  arising  from  political  and  religious 
associations,  and  consisting  in  attachments  to  native  laud,  and  the  social  bonds  of  a 
true  nationality,  politically  and  religiously  organized,  are  relatively  weak  or  entirelv 
wanting  among  the  Chinese,  and  the  pressure  from  overcrowded  population  finds  its  ch€»ck 
not  in  tne  national  but  only  in  the  proper  family  associations.  Let  but  the  integrity  of 
the  family  life  be  maintained  secure,  let  but  the  ancestral  remains,  the  ancestral  images, 
and  tablets,  the  monuments  and  representatives  of  the  dead,  together  with  the  living 
membership  of  the  family,  be  assured  safe  conveyance  and  safe  transplanting,  and  the 
repugnance  to  expatriation  is  so  weakened  that  it  is  easily  overborne  by  the  pressure 
of  want. 

DEMAND  FOR  LABOR  IN  AMERICA. 

While  China  thus  presses,  America  invites ;  a  territory  vast  as  China  itself  remains 
unoccupied,  except  by  roving  tribes  subsisting  on  game  and  fish,  and  wild  vegetable 

Sroducts.  An  area  capable  of  absorbing  the  entire  population  of  China  proper,  now 
esert;  craves  occupancy  by  civilized  men— by  men  that  in  fixed  settlements  will  till 
the  soil  and  cultivate  the  arts.  The  earth  was  made  to  be  occupied  and  improved  by 
man ;  the  human  race  has,  since  the  great  epoch  of  the  dispersion,  been  under  <»der8 
to  spread  and  occupy^.  The  sentiment  of  the  American  people  has  been,  from  the  first, 
in  harmonv  with  this  fpreat  providential  ordering.  Its  language  has  been  that  ol 
Henry :  *^  Encourage  emigration,  encourage  the  husbandmen,  the  mechanics,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Old  World  to  come  and  settle  in  the  land  of  promise ;  make  it  the  home 
of  the  skiUfhl,  the  industrious,  the  fortunate,  and  the  happy  as  well  as  the  asylum  oi 
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the  distressed;  fill  np  the  measnre  of  your  popnlation  as  speedily  as  you  can."  The 
wants  of  the  country  for  men  are  still  as  great  as  they  were  in  the  times  of  Henry.  Wo 
have  a  vast  territory  to  be  occupied;  we  have  a  vastly  extended  field  of  industrial 
wants  to  be  fiUed.  There  is  a  spedal  adaptation  in  the  extent  and  character  of  these 
wants  to  the  nmnbers  and  character  of  the  Chinese  people.  We  have  a  desert  territory 
capable  of  snstaininjgr «  popnlation  of  hundreds  of  millions  to  be  subdued  and  tilled  and 
made  productive.  The  Chinese  are  most  expert  and  sacoessful  tillers  of  the  soil ;  in- 
dustrionsy  economical,  patient.  We  have  boundless  mineral  tracts  to  be  developed  and 
wTouffht.  The  Chinese  have  proved  thems^ves  suooessful  miners,  working  on  con- 
tentedly where  the  more  grasping,  more  wastefiil,  more  restless  American  has  aban> 
doned  his  work.  We  have  experienced  these  last  few  vears  a  lack  of  seunen,  and  a  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  men  at  moderate  prices  has  crippled  our  commerce.  The  Chinese 
have  proved  tiiemselves  excellent  seamen,  and  are  now  extensively  employed  as  such 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  have  vast  poblie  improvements  to  be  constructed.  The  Pa- 
cific States,  the  great  central  Territories,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Eastern  States  that  are  still  devising  and  promoting  new  works  everywhere  to 
supplement  and  perfect  their  facilities  for  inter-commnaioatson,  are  to  have  soon  most 
gigantic  systems  of  railroads,  of  which  we  hardly  see  as  yet  the  rudimentary  outlines, 
llie  Chinese  have  proved  themselves,  in  the  oonstruotioa  and  operation  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  tiie  best  of  laborers,  quiet,  orderly,  industrious,  and  every  way  satisfactory 
to  their  employers;  indeed,  the  most  satisfactory  class  of  laborers  in  this  departoieut 
of  labor  yet  tried  on  our  continent. 

Our  manufiMituring  ^iterprises,  partienlarly  in  the  Pacific  and  Mississippi  Valley 
States,  are  needing  iSxiren  at  lees  cost  than  can  now  be  obtained,  in  order  to  compete 
with  ibreign  production ;  the  Chinese  have  met  this  want  with  most  emphatic  •access. 
When  the  Pacific  Bailroad  brotight  production  on  the  Paeifie  ooast  into  more  direct 
competition  with  the  eastern,  it  was  found  iinpossible  to  omitinue  operations,  not  too 
lucrative  before,  except  at  a  loss ;  the  introduction  of  the  cheaper  Chinese  labor  brought 
deliverance.  The  Chinaman  has  been  found  to  be  apt  to  learn  and  faithful  to  practice 
in  these  manutlActuring  industries.  Even  in  the  remote  East,  as  at  North  Adams, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  at  Beileville,  in  New  Jersey,  the  prol^em  of  initiating  him  into 
OUT  peculiar  mechanical  employments  has  proved  thus  far  successful  and  encouraging. 

In  like  manner  on  southern  plantations  and  on  northern  forms,  as  well  as  in  universal 
household  wcnrik,  there  is  a  great  want  and  an  ever«welling  demand ;  for  these  em^loj^ 
ments  as  for  others  the  new  race  has  recommended  itself  everywhere,  in  the  exhibition 
of  Itiose  qualities  which  are  chiefiy  required  of  capacity  and  fidelity  as  well  as  in  the 
matter  of  economy  and  cheapness.  The  Chinese  are  expert  in  agnenltural  employ- 
ments, capable  of  patient  toil,  careful,  saving,  trusty ;  and,  in  the  household,  docile 
quiet,  neat,  prudent,  faithful,  economical.  In  the  mining  camps  of  the  Pacific  States, 
as  in  the  new  settlements  on  railroads,  the  Chinese  toe  the  preferred  eooks  and  laundry- 
men,  even  where  ooet  is  disregarded. 

In  short,  the  immense  and  importunate  demand  for  labor  in  our  oonntry  finds  in  this 
immi|fration  its  satisfactory  and  abundant  supply.  If  left  to  itself^  it  is  most  apparent 
tliat  Siis  immigration  must  come  in  in  a  steadily  sw^ling  flood,  which,  regarded  in  its 
immensity  simply,  is  absolutely  appalling.  Chma  could  spare  millions  a  year  for  years 
to  oome  without  feeling  the  loss  except  in  the  sense  of  relief;  and  America  can  absorb 
these  millions,  so  fiir  as  sustaining  labor  is  concerned,  with  no  sense  of  repletion. 

CHECKS  TO  IMMiaiUTIOy. 

The  nnestion  arises  fust  here,  what  now  shall  limit  this  threatening  inundation  of  alien- 
ism and  paganism  f  There  are  the  general  providential  checks  thx^  hamper  all  excessively 
impetuous  movements  among  men.  The  Chinese  must  first  hear  of  the  new  land  and 
of  the  possibiHties  of  his  draining  support  tliere.  He  must  preserve  the  means  of 
transp<ntation.  Ships  most  be  built.  Agencies  must  be  established.  Fields  of  em- 
plovment  must  be  found.  These  all  are  natunU  or  general  providential  checks  which 
wm  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  give  steadiness  and  moderation  to  the  movement. 

GOAT^RXMENTAL  ACTION. 

But  there  are  positive  artificial  checks,  so  to  speak,  operating  or  may  be  expected  to 
operate  more  or  less.  There  is  the  direct  interposition  of  government.  In  1862  the 
atrocities  of  the  so>caUed  coolie  trade,  chiefiy  directed  to  Peru,  Trinidad,  and  Cuba, 
occasioned  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  ID,  of  that  year,  prohibiting  under  heavy 
penalties  the  transportation  of  *'  inhabitauta  or  subjects  of  Uuina  known  as  *  coolies,' '' 
*'  for  any  term  of  years  or  for  cmy  time  whatever,  as  servants  or  apprentices,  or  to  be  held 
to  service  or  labor."  The  term  ^'coolie"  properly  denotes  simply  a  laborer;  it  has 
acquired  its  opprobrious  use  only  from  its  associations  with  the  flagitious  proceedings 
connected  with  tiie  trade  mentioned  to  Peru  and  the  West  Indies,  whicn  are  to  be 
paralleled  only  with  those  of  the  African  slave  trade.   The  act  of  1862  accordingly  pro- 
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liibite  absolntely  all  *ran8i>ortation  of  Chinese  laborers  nnder  whatever  pretext  or  in 
"whatever  way  "  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor ; "  but  expressly  excepts,  however,  from 
its  prohibition  all  free  and  voluntary  emigration  of  any  Chinese  subject,  provided  a 
permit  or  certificate  is  procured  from  a  consul,  or  consular  agent,  containing  name  and 
setting  forth  the  fact  of  such  voluntary  emigration.  This  act  also  extends  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  February  22, 1847,  regulating  carriage  of  passengers  in  merchant 
vessels.  This  wise  and  humane  legislation  efifectiudly  broke  up  all  the  flagitious  ooolie 
trafiSc  in  American  vessels,  and  prevented  its  extension  to  this  country. 

In  1866  the  Chinese  government,  hitherto  opposed  to  emigration,  consented  to  allow 
it  under  certain  restrictions  and  conditions  in  a  convention  primarily  made  between 
the  Chinese^  British,  and  French  authorities,  but  extended  and  applied  to  all  American 
traffic.  This  convention  furnishes  the  fullest  and  wisest  protection  to  the  emigrant 
in  leaving  China,  in  his  transportation,  in  his  labor  and  wa^es  abroad,  and  in  hisretuni 
home,  that  perhaps  governmental  interposition  and  supervision  can  secure. 

Further,  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  slavery  and  in- 
voluntary servitude,  and  the  fourteenth  amendment  declaring  who  shall  be  citizens 
and  prohibiting  any  abridgment  of  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens,  or  the 
denial  by  any  State  "  to  any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  its 
laws,"  while  opposed  to  all  introduction  of  Cmnese  which  shall  be  subject  to  oppres- 
sion or  any  kind  of  servitude,  yet  in  their  general  tendency  and  effect  are  ^oteotive 
and  favorable  to  immigration.  The  State  legislation  which  oppressed  the  Chinaman 
by  excluding  him  from  our  courts  as  a  witness  or  as  a  party  except  as  a  delinquent  or 
a  culprit,  was  annulled  by  these  humane  ordinances  of  the  General  Qovemment. 

Nor  can  we  reasonably  expect  that  any  new  governmental  action  will  be  interposed 
to  hamper  or  hinder  this  emigration.  The  Chinese  government  will  not  in  any  rational 
probability  reverse  its  whole  tendency  to  a  free  intercourse  with  fweign  nations  which 
has  so  wonderfully  characterized  its  course  for  the  last  thirty  years.  By  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  of  August  29, 1842,  to  which  it  was  constrained  after  an  nnsnc- 
cessful  resistance,  and  by  that  of  1844  with  the  United  States,  ports  were  opened  for 
foreign  trade  that  had  hitherto  been  entir^y  closed ;  and  in  the  Anglo-French  inva- 
sion of  1858  treaties  were  wrung  from  the  Chinese  government  that  efifectaally  de- 
moralized their  old  wall  of  exclusiveness,  and  that  mtm  a  new  epoch  in  its  history. 
It  had  now  learned  that  there  were  mightier  powers,  a  better  civilization,  hiffher  in- 
telligence, more  advanced  arts,  a  richer  culture  every  way  amonK  the  long  oespiaed 
barbarians ;  and  it  now  began  to  seek  a  freer  intercourse  and  traffic  with  the  western 
nations,  and  also  to  fdrther  the  introduction  of  their  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  apparent 
that  America  is  with  the  Chinese  the  fovorlte  country,  preferred  before  all  the  other 
western  nations.  It  has  been  always  made  to  share  in  all  the  privileges  accorded  to 
other'  nations,  and  besides  has  secured  for  itself  si>ecial  preferences.  The  ainffohir 
honor  was  conferred  on  an  American  to  introduce  CMna  into  the  circle  of  civilized  na- 
tions, and  establish  a  permanent  diplomatic  intercourse.  The  imperial  college,  insti- 
tuted in  Peking,  to  instruct  the  Chinese  in  foreign  science  and  arts,  is  placed  nnder  the 
presidency  and  general  management  of  an  American  scholar  and  philantluxmist.  Al- 
though such  a  revolution  fh>m  the  old  exclusiveness  of  China  and  natred  of  foreigners 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  occasion  here  and  there  outbursts  of  opposition  among 
a  x>6ople  characteristically  conservative  and  Jealous  of  change,  there  cannot  reasona- 
bly be  anticipated  any  such  reversal  of  the  new  policy  as  shall  work  a  hinderanoe  to 
the  current  of  emigration  to  this  country. 

Nor  should  we  anticipate  any  such  hinderance  from  our  own  people.  To  oppose  this 
immigration  by  legislation,  direct  or  indirect,  would  be  to  contromct  all  the  antece- 
dents of  our  history  and  the  characteristic  spirit  and  sentiment  of  our  people,  never 
more  emphatically  and  decisively  pronounced  than  in  the  last  few  years.  The  princi- 
ple of  no  caste  has  been  finally  adopted  and  established  in  America,  as  it  has  ever  pre- 
vailed in  China.  So  long,  accordingly,  as  we  invite  to  our  shores  all  in  Europe  who 
would  improve  their  condition,  we  must  keep  unobstructed  the  channels  of  immigra- 
tion from  Asia.  Certainly  we  cannot  retrace  our  steps  by  breaking  up  in  the  interest 
of  exclusiveness  the  treaty  with  China^  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate,  July  16, 
1868,  which  guarantees  reciprocity  of  rights  in  regard  to  trade,  residence,  and  educa- 
tion. 

POLITICAL  BEARINGS  OP  THE  IMMIGRATION. 

Nor  can  any  reasonable  opposition  arise  from  any  quarter.  We  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  migration  of  Chinese  that  shall  be  left  open  and  be  unobstructed  except  by 
those  general  checks  which  Providence  ordains  snail  rise  of  themselves  to  moderate 
whatever  is  impetuous  and  excessive  in  the  movements  of  the  race,  in  regard  to  any 
pernicious  effect  such  a  migration  might  have  on  our  i>olitical  integrity  and  purity. 
We  are  to  bear  in  mind  in  estimating  this  political  effect  that  the  Chinese  are,  as  al- 
ready observed,  properly  still  in  the  family  stage  of  development,  and  have  not  yet 
attained  the  proper  spirit  of  nationality.  The  Chinaman  on  his  arrival  in  this  conn- 
try  accordingly  manifests  little  disposition  to  enter  into  our  political  life.    Thus,  al- 
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though  by  the  nnjiiflt  legUlation  of  California,  he  is  nnfcjiwiwl,  if  he  en^i^agee  in  min- 
ing, to  an  onerous  tax,  m>m  which  h^  wmM.  be  exempt  simply  on  condition  of  becom- 
ing nntnralifid  «r  declaring  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  it  is  not  known  that 
helms  ever  availed  himself  of  this  mode  of  obtaining  exemption.  At  this  germinal 
6ts^  of  the  migration,  then,  there  is  no  ground  to  approhenu  a  dangerous  incursion  of 
Chmese  voters,  even  if  partisan  zeal  should  here  and  there  override  or  evade  the  legis- 
lative safeguards  to  naturalization  and  admission  to  citizenship.  We  need  only  to  look 
forward  to  that  stage,  which  may  indeed  be  near  at  hand,  when  the  Chinaman,  satis- 
fied that  he  can  be  securo  in  family  settlements,  shall  bring  over  his  ancestral  memorials 
and  fix  himself  permanently  in  the  country.  In  estimating  the  possible  evils  from 
sQch  an  inundation  of  Chinese  voters  in  the  future  we  nmst  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Chinaman,  who,  in  his  own  land,  is  a  stranger  to  the  social  inequalities  which  feudal- 
ism so  firmly  rooted  in  European  civilization,  comes  to  us  in  hereditary  sympathy 
with  the  political  equality  which  is  the  (i^lory  of  our  land.  Ue  comes  habituated  in  all 
bis  past  life  to  feel  that  the  high  places  in  government  are,  out  of  the  imperial  circle  at 
least,  open  to  all  alike— to  the  most  obscure  or  to  the  most  eminent  in  social  condition — 
and  are  reached  only  by  long  training  and  the  most  exact  and  thorough  competitive 
examinations ;  that  political  distinction  comes  surely  and  solely  to  merit,  carefully  and 
UDpartially  ascertained. 

INDUSTRIAL  OPPOSITION  TO  IMMIGRATION. 

More  formidable,  if  not  more  unreasonable,  is  the  opx>osition  to  the  free  admission  of 
the  Chinese  that  may  spring  from  industrial  interests.  This  opposition  has  already 
manifested  itself  in  loud  denunciations  against  the  cheapening  oi  labor  threatened  in 
Buoh  a  large  influx' of  foreigners.  Doubtless  this  hostility,  which  has  been  active  and 
violent  in  some  quarters,  has  operated  as  a  partial  check,  rather  indirectly  than  directly, 
to  immigration.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  force  of  this  oppo- 
sition that,  as  being  against  all  reason,  it  cannot  be  either  lasting  or  very  effective.  It 
comes  cliiefly  from  men  who  have  themselves  profited  by  their  free  admission  to  the 
open  hospitalities  of  the  land,  and  so  with  an  exceedingly  ill  grace.  It  is  against  na- 
ture, against  the  spirit  of  our  people  and  all  its  antecedents,  against  the  true  interests 
of  our  Aational  prosperity.  It  is  but  another  form  of  the  old  narrow-minded  hostility 
to  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery.  We  acknowledge  its  own  unreasona- 
bleness in  the  unsoundness  of  the  reasons  it  urges.  To  cheapen  production  is  not 
necessarily  to  cheapen  labor.  The  substitution  of  machinery  and  of  animal  force  for 
boman  labor  has  ever  worked,  in  the  long  run^  to  the  benefit  of  the  laborer,  as  it  has 
both  cheapened  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  also  opened  fields  of  more  remu- 
nerative employment.  The  allegations  of  ignorance  and  incomi»etency  are  disproved 
by  the  successful  competition  of  the  Chinese  in  every  department  of  industry,  in  na\n- 
ption,  in  mining,  in  railroad  construction,  in  agriculture,  in  superintending  machinery, 
m  the  family  occupations  of  the  laundry  and  the  kitchen,  in  the  common  mechanic 
arts,  as  of  shoemaking  and  tailoring,  and  also  in  mereantile  employments.  If,  in- 
deed, the  Chinaman  were  no  more  intelligent  than  a  brnt.e,  there  is  no  more  reason  for 
opposing  his  importation  than  for  opposing  the  importation  of  camels  If  he  be  in 
tmth  a  man,  and  brings  intelli^nce  and  reason  with  his  manual  force,  there  is  cer- 
tainly still  less  ground  of  objection. 

This  industri^  opposition,  which  is  not  a  legitimate  ontf^rowth  of  our  national  spirit, 
and  is  essentially  selfish  and  short-sighted,  can  work  save  only  locally  and  exception- 
ally. Tlie  very  laborer  who  has  ignorantly  been  led  away  into  the  fierecst  hostility  to 
Chinamen  willingly  accepts  them  when  they  come  to  do  the  more  menial  work  and 
drudgery  of  his  own  calling.  In  this  way.  in  fact,  we  see  how  the  difficulty  disappears ; 
how  the  labor  problem  is  to  be  quickly  solved.  The  Chinaman  takes  the  lower  place, 
the  more  repulsive,  the  less  remunerative  work,  to  the  glad  relief  of  the  white  man, 
who  is  thus  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  social  condition.  Li  solving  this  problem  it 
must  wot  be  forgotten  that  the  Chinaman  is  just  as  eager  to  improve  his  condition  as 
any  other  man ;  just  as  earnest  to  obtain  the  largest  remuneration  possible,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Just  as  earnest  to  keep  up  the  rewards  of  labor  to  the  highest  mark. 

This  industrial  opposition  to  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  must  hence  be  regarded 
as  against  all  reason  and  the  true  interest  of  our  people,  and  consequently  as  only  tem- 
porary and  ineffectuaL  Combinations  to  resist  the  employment  of  the  Chinese  have 
m  fact  been  forced  to  give  way  after  the  briefest  struggle,  and  the  momentary  damming 
up  has  been  followed  by  a  larger,  freer  flood. 

DANGEn  FROM  INTRODUCTION  OF  PAG.lNISM. 

Still  another  check  may  be  apprehended  from  those  who  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
the  introduction  among  our  people  of  so  much  paganism  and  superstition. .  The  ex- 
istence of  idolatry,  or  of  ignorance  anil  immorality,  is  certainly  an  evil  to  be  deplored 
anywhere.    But  it  is  not  diminished  in  amount  by  being  simply  transported  to  other 
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shores ;  and  if  it  can  be  here  more  readily  eneonntered  and  remedied,  the  tmly  phflan- 
thropio  moralist  and  Christian  will  not  object  to  its  comine  to  ns.  Certainly  there  is 
little  danger  of  its  infecting  onr  native  poi|nlatiOtt ;  little  danger  of  its  epreadins  at 
all  among  us.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  American  convert  to  Chinese  Buddhism  T  We  do 
hear  of  conversions  from  onr  own  people  to  Mormonism ;  yet  a  flood  of  ignorant,  fa- 
natical Mormons  from  the  dr^  <^  Euroj^n  life  is  pouring  in  upon  ns,  and  swelling 
the  pool  of  Mormon  organized  society,  with  no  disturbance  of  pious  tranquillity  and 
oonndence.  But  it  is  proved  that  the  Chinaman  easily  drops  off  his  superstitions  and 
his  idolatries.  He  readily  puts  himself  under  Cliristian  tuition :  he  freely  accepts 
Christian  teaching.  No  class  of  people  offers  so  hopeful  a  fi^d  oi  Christiaii  labor  as 
the  Cliinese  among  us.  They  are  without  difficulty  gathered  into  Sunday  schools ;  they 
receive  without  cavil  Christian  instruction;  they  become  Christian  converts;  they 
enter  witii  true  Christian  zeal  into  the  work  of  spreading  the  truth  among  their  coun- 
trymen, both  here  and  in  their  own  land.  An  enlightened  philanthropy  and  piety 
should,  hence,  rather  encourage  than  hinder  their  coming  amon^  us.  That  the  Chris- 
tian civilization  and  culture  of  this  oountry  is  to  array  any  opposition  to  the  free  influx 
of  the  Chinese  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  anticipated. 

lliis  rapid  survey  of  the  causes  wliich  may  be  thought  to  work  as  serious  checks  to 
the  free  immigration  from  China  shows  that  direct  opposition  and  hinderance  wUi 
probably  effect  little  j  the  effective  checks  will  lie  in  the  want  of  facilities  for  transport 
tation  and  in  the  ordinary  hinderances  to  removinf^  of  hous^olds  and  to  procuring  of 
satisfactory  employment:  It  is  reasonably  to  be  anticipated  that  in  the  future  more  com- 
paratively will  arrive  witii  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence.  The  past  successes  of 
employers  will  invite  to  other  arrangements  for  Chinese  labor  on  railroads,  in  manofae- 
tones,  in  mines,  on  plantations,  and  for  household  service.  The  success^  too,  of  theChinese 
agricultural  enterprises  for  the  production  of  silk  and  cotton  and  tea  will  lead  to  the  malU- 
pucation  of  these  enterprises ;  and  all  such  permanent  locations  of  Chinese  communi- 
ties will  invite  immigrants.  The  increased  intercourse  between  those  that  are  here 
andfriends  at  home  will  naturally  facilitate  emigration.  Every  view  indicates  a  steady 
and  rapid  increase,  while  yet  no  &cts  or  reasons  in  the  case  enable  us  to  fix  any  limits 
to  the  immigration  within  hundreds  of  thousands  a  year.  It  is  to  this  possible,  not  to 
saymostprooable,  vastnessof  the  element  with  which  we  have  to  deal  that  both  polit- 
ical smd  philanthropic  policy  and  eflbrt  should  be  addressed. 

n.— RESULTS  TO  BE  ARRIVED  AT. 

This  incoming  element,  then,  which  must  either  greatly  hamper  or  greatly  help  our 
national  prosperity,  wbicn ,  perhaps  we  should  say,  must  either  overwhelm  and  smother, 
or  immeasurably  enlarge  and  enrich  our  political  and  social  life,  is  to  be  controlled,  not 
checked :  and  we  cannot  too  carefully  and  steadily  keep  before  us  the  definite  end  to 
which  aU  the  particulars  of  this  control  should  be  directed.  It  is,  in  a  proper  sense 
perhaps  of  that  expression,  but  a  high  peculiar  sense,  to  be  utilized.  It  is  to  be  utilized 
after  the  laws  of  its  own  nature — £rter  the  principles  of  rational  freedom  in  the  most 
exact  reciprocity  of  duty  and  privilege.  It  is  to  be  assimilated  to  our  own  life  and 
incorporated  into  it.  The  tborouch  Americanization  oi  this  new  element  is  the  com- 
prehensive result  which  all  political  and  individual  endeavors  in  regard  to  them  should 
seek.  It  is  to  be  assimilated  to  the  highest,  completest  form  of  our  civilization,  as  in- 
telligent, free,  Christian. 

It  will  prove  a  terrible  pest  and  bane  if  it  be  allowed  to  have  a  place  in  our  social 
system  only  as  a  foreign  element,  as  fuu^ns  or  parasitic,  China  has  never  known 
caste ;  America  knows  it  no  more.  The  institutions  of  both  countries  alike  repel  and 
abominate  it.  Only  the  greed  or  the  tyranny  of  ludividualB,  or  of  communities  among 
us,  can,  and  then  only  in  spite  of  our  fundamental  laws  and  in  audacious  resistance  to 
them,  make  a  servile  class  of  these  immigrants ;  and  the  true  way  to  prevent  this 
result  is  not  to  stop  back  the  stream,  but  arrest  the  Iniquity  that  would  poison  it.  Full 
and  exact  equality  of  social  duty  and  privilege  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  all 
true  and  wise  policy  in  the  treatment  of  immigrants  to  our  shores.  The  indispensable 
condition  of  our  highest  national  well-being  is  the  organic  membership  of  all  the  races, 
all  the  kindreds,  all  the  families,  all  the  individuals  dwelling  among  us,  so  that  each 
shall  minister  and  be  ministered  to,  nourish  and  be  nourished  by,  all  Merest— one  com- 
mon pulsation  beating  through  every  clement  in  our  system. 

Nor  need  any  alarm  be  taken  from  outcries  against  the  horrors  of  '^  amalgamation  " 
and  "  miscegenation.^'  These  are  mere  bag-bears,  invented  by  political  cunning  to 
frighten  siUy  men,  who  do  not  understand  that  the  freedom  of  our  life  and  institutions 
assures,  in  the  main,  that  social  connections  and  alliances  will  be  between  parties  b^t 
suited  to  each  other,  and  therefore  that  public  morality  and  decency  will  not  be  shocked 
by  unseemly  unions.  At  all  events,  history  shows  that  whatever  evil  of  this  kind  may 
Arise,  it  is  sporadic  and  exceptional,  and  con  only  be  aggravated  by  governmental 
inteiferoncc. 
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Chineee  civilization  hna  mach  tbftt  is  in  common  to  what  is  peculiar  to  AmericaQ  as 
disting^hed  fh>m  Enropeftn  civilisation.  Its  principlss  of  soeial  eqoality,  as  before 
alladed  to,  its  submission  to  law  and  anthority  rather  than  to  heveditary  and  penooaL 
mle,  its  love  of  home  and  family,  its  reqnireaient  of  anlveraal  edaeation,  its  enfOToe- 
ment  of  political  responsibility,  are  tme  Amerieaa  principles;  and  fresh  importatioDS 
will  bnt  nelp  to  overthrow  and  ^[terminate  what  of  hostilil^  to  the  free  woffking  of 
these  prineiples  the  fendal  and  ont-of-deor  life  of  Bnroneaa  society  has  introdnoed 
among  ns.  The  characteristie  vices  of  Chinese  life  are  rstner  moral  and  religions  l^n 
political,  as  their  superstition,  their  idolatry,  their  gambling  propensities,  their  love  of 
opinm,  which  last  vice,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  but  of  recent  introduction  and  of  lim- 
ited extent,  forced,  in  a  sense,  upon  them  by  foreign  ennldity  and  power  against  their 
established  laws.  These  vices  ore  not  to  be  kept  out  by  a  futile  attempt  to  stop  the 
providentially-ordered  intefoonrse  between  nations,  but  to  be  cnred  by  snitable  moral 
means.  Most  certainly  it  wonM  be  very  imwise  to  oppose  their  spread  by  elosing  the 
channels  of  intereommnvicatien  between  members  of  onr  own  polttioal  bodv.  Fiukm, 
rather  than  fbneing  and  walling  into  separate  fields,  is  the  trae  result  which  wisdom 
preseribes. 

This  thorongfa  ineorperation  into  onr  ooomion  naitiooal  life  invdves  tone  portlettlan 
of  policy  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  specify. 

THE  ADOPTION  Of  THX  AMEKICAIC  LANOUAOE. 

The  citicens  of  this  country  shonld  speak  the  same  language  incormptly.  Diversity 
of  dialects  mav  possibly  consist  with  a  certain  national  unity  and  integrity ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly ever  a  hmderanee  to  it.  The  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  a  people  to  be  ni  aeeord 
and  sympathy,  to  be  healthful  and  nourishing  in  the  Ailleet  extent,  nrast  tow  in  and 
ont,  to  and  from  the  different  parts,  through  the  channel  of  a  single  dialect.  A  pore, 
incormpt  English  should  be  held  forth  as  the  indl^nsaible  attainment  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen.  Anv  corruption  of  our  noble  speech  bv  foreign  dialectie  intemuxtures, 
any  patoiSj  should  be  everywhere  and  by  every  means  oisconntenanced  Kod  opposed.  It 
is  grati^ring  to  learn  that  the  Chinese  immigrant  shows  no  proclivity  in  himself  to  that 
miserable  Jargon  called  Piamn-EnffUsk,  In  l^orth  Adams  he  has  nothing  of  it,  knows 
nothing  of  it,  desires  nothing  of  it. 

On  the  other  baud,  and  positively,  no  moreeflSeient  means  of  assimilating  forei^ersto 
onr  manners,  our  institutions,  our  national  life,  than  the  learning,  the  reading,  the 
speaking  our  language  habitually ;  than  the  habitual  admission  of  all  thoughts  and 
sentiments,  and  the  habitual  utterance  of  them  through  the  common  speech  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

ADOPTION  OP  AMERICAN  DRESS  AND  HAMT8. 

In  common  with  the  foreign  dialect,  the  foreign  dress  and  oH  the  personal  habits  which 
are  foreign  to  our  manners  should  be  replaced  by^  such  as  are  properly  American.  Every 
conspienons  bodge  of  alienism  shonld  be  avoided.  It  is  one  of  the  favorable  prog- 
nostics of  the  experiment  at  North  Adaans  that  the  American  dress  is  adopted  so  & 
as  taste  and  comfort  dictate.  The  fact  indicates  how  far  the  treatment  which  the 
stoioger  reoeiTes  at  our  hands  may  keep  him  from  that  isolation  which  is  betrayed  by 
the  foreign  dress  and  speech :  how  for  that  isolation,  where  it  exists,  is  attribntable  to 
the  social  atmo^h^ro  into  whioh  he  is  brought. 

ADOtmON  OF  AMERICAN  HOMB8. 

A  thorough  American  domestication  is  to  be  sought.  The  fiunily  life,  as  has  bsen 
slated,  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  ChiiMse.  The  love  and  reverence  paid 
amohg  them  to  parents  and  to  ancestors,  the  retigieus  sentiments  that  they  are  trained 
to  cbmiah  toward  the  home  of  the  family  should  be  provided  with  the  opportunities 
of  gratiflcaition>  They  shonld  bo  gnided  and  helped  to  homes  in  America,  where  all 
the  sacred  relics  of  the  departed  mav  be  seonreiy  and  permaneDtly  enshrined,  wh^re 
the  strong  family  feeing  may  be  indolged  and  ohmshed.  The  low,  narrow  superstition 
that  defies  this  worthy  domestic  disposition  is  to  bo  eliminttted  by  lifbing  and  enlarg- 
isDg  the  filial  sentiment  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenlv  Father,  so  that  the  piety  which 
rightly  and  naturally  begins,  and  is  fostered  toward  the  natural  parent,  shall  develop 
into  a  love  and  reverence  for  the  eternal  and  supreme.  There  will  be  difloulty  in  this 
at  the  start.  Work  on  railroads  and  in  mines,  and  first  emplcmnent  in  factories  and 
in  private  households,  mnst,  of  ooorse.  hinder  s^;iarate  establishment  in  dwellings. 
But  certainly  the  settling  down  in  familiea  in  the  midst  of  native  Americans,  so  that 
aU  ^o  neighbortiood  intercourse  of  oommon  life  shall  be  in  a  fidly  American  atmo- 
Bjdiere,  must  havo  on  influence  in  Americanizing  that  cannot  be  too  nighly  estimated. 

Host  earnestly  to  be  deprecated  is  the  isolation  of  foreigners,  and  especiaUy  of 
Chinamen  into  separate  villages,  towns,  or  wards.  The  testimony  is  that  the  Chinaman 
is  not  more  clannish  than  other  men ;  bnt  it  is  purely  natural  that  common  origin, 
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common  estrangement  in  regard  to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  common  dialect,  should 
breed  common  sympathies,  and  should  draw  together.  Thorough  and  complete  Amer- 
icanization is,  however,  hindered  by  all  such  isolation. 

As  the  man  is  fa^ioned  in  the  training  of  the  child,  and  as  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
is  shaped  in  the  family,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  not  only  the  family  life  be 
maintained  and  protected,  but  also  in  order  to  the  completest  fusion  that  this  minily  life 
be  impregnated  by  the  true  American  spirit,  and  be  shaped  after  a  pure  American  and 
Christian  pattern.  The  £Eunily  spirit  which  so  characterizes  the  Chinaman  should  not  be 
eradicated  and  supplanted,  but  only  elevated  and  expanded. 

ADOFnOX  OF  AMKRIGAK  BCANNEBS. 

In  like  manner  a  full  initiation  into  the  peculiar  social  usages  and  manners  of  Amer- 
ican life,  so  fEur,  at  least,  as  worthy,  is  to  be  desired,  as  also  a  free  introduction  into  the 
vast  diversity  of  our  arts  and  occupations,  as  likewise  into  our  religious  usages  and 
habits.  Into  this  whole  social  life,  tnis  new  element  may  bring  in  something  that  will 
liberalize,  expand,  enrich,  as  well  as  purify  and  elevate  our  manners ;  but  it  should  be 
duefcdly  grafted  into  the  fundamental  principles  and  spirit  of  our  social  order  and 
economy,  and  not  root  itself  and  grow  up  a  distinct  and  isolated  growth. 

ADMISSION  TO  CITIZENSHIP. 

Finally,  on  the  broadest,  surest  grounds  of  a  true  and  wise  policy,  the  Chinaman 
should  be  bromzht  to  a  free  participation  in  our  political  life.  Intelligence  and  mor- 
ality, indeed,  should  be  the  conditionsof  political  rights  andprivil^em;  but  such  con- 
ditions onlj  as  are  accorded  to  others  should  be  imposed  on  him.  His  wonted  train- 
ing and  spirit,  as  already  observed,  do  not  predispose  him  to  seek  political  privileges, 
rather  to  shun  them.  He,  therefore,  needs  no  unusual  checks.  He  is  to  be  national- 
ized in  his  feelings  and  views,  his  characteristic  family  spirit  being  expanded  into  the 
proper  love  of  country  as  the  characteristic  filial  spirit  rises  and  swells  into  reverence 
for  the  Divine  Father  of  all.  This  is  the  only  sate  result  for  him,  as  for  the  country. 
The  sordid  calculations  of  political  partisanship  will  doubtless  often  prompt  to  strong 
opposition  to  the  natundization  of  the  Chinaman,  perhaps  sometimes  seek  to  effect  it 
toa  hastily,  and  with  too  much  disregard  of  settled  limitations  and  safeguards.  The 
dangers  of  the  too  free  admission  of  foreic^ers  to  citizenship  will  be  as  much  exagger- 
ated in  the  one  case  as  underrated  in  tne  other.  The  one  safe,  desirable  course  is, 
under  suitable  limitations  and  conditions  of  intelligence,  morality,  time  of  residence, 
and  the  like,  to  bring  in  all  that  dwell  among  us  into  the  frill  exercise  of  all  political 
rights,  and  the  corresponding  participation  in  all  political  burdens  and  responsibilities. 

in.— METHOD  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

To  the  ouestiou,  now,  how  such  thorough  assimilation  of  this  foreign  element  to 
American  life  after  its  highest  type  is  best  to  be  accomplished,  aU  the  facts  in  the  case 
point  to  the  answer :  By  education  under  a  right  popular  sentiment. 

This  right  popular  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  whole  Chinese  question  is  indispens- 
able even  to  much  success  in  any  educational  efibrt,  for  this  must  itself  spring  from  an 
enlightened,  philanthropic  feeling,  and  be  guided  and  sustained  by  this  feeling,  while 
all  educational  endeavors  may  be  effectually  prostrated  by  a  strong  popular  sentiment 
arrayed  in  hostility,  and  bent  on  oppression  or  extermination.  It  is  most  important^ 
thereforo,  that  the  public  mind  be  carofiiUy  and  accurately  informed  in  respect  to  all 
the  facts  and  principles  involved  in  this  question.  It  should  be  lifted  above  the  low, 
mean  selfishness  which  vitalizes  the  caste  spirit  in  every  form,  whether  industrial  or 
political.  It  should  be  familiarized  with  the  lofty,  worthv  views  that  aro  inspirefl.  at 
once  by  that  superintending  providence  which  has  brought  the  swelling  tide  of  popu- 
lation onward  till  it  has  reached  our  waiting  continent,  that  it  may  raread  over  its 
wastes  a  reclaiming,  rogenerating  life ;  and  luso  by  that  noble  spirit  of^  philanthropy 
which  from  the  first  has  extended  a  hand  of  welcome  to  all  the  oppressed  and  omshed 
from  other  lands.  It  is  a  necessity  that  drives  to  us  from  overorowded  China,  a  ne- 
cessity that  it  is  folly  to  struggle  against.  The  overflowing  waters  wilL  must,  tad 
their  resting-place.  They  threaten  no  harm,  if  a  Judicious,  emdent,  and  timely  raid- 
anoe  be  given  them.  They  can  be  so  controlled  and  influenced  as  to  nourish  and  fos- 
ter every  good  interest,  ana  immensely  anient  our  true  prosperity  and  well-being.  The 
one  fundamental  condition  is  that  the  Chinaman,  iA  he  comes  among  us,  be  treated  as 
a  man ;  as  having  the  same  rights,  as  he  has  the  same  natural  endowments,  as  our- 
selves ;  in  the  free  reciprocation  of  all  human  sympathies  and  courtesies ;  and^  espe- 
cially, in  the  true  spirit  of  a  puro  Christian  philanthropy,  that  shall  generously  seek  to 
elevate  and  bless  him.  The  cost  of  prohibitory  measures  and  of  oppressive  legislation 
will  greatly  exceed  that  of  an  effective  philanthropic  effort  to  Americanize  and  Chrss- 
tianize ;  wjiile  such  unworthy  policy  must  necessarily  bring  in  influences  pernicious 
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to  oar  tree  mstitntiouB.  Th^  bighest  wisdom  dictates  a  kind,  ^^erous  reception  to  all 
waifs  of  humanity  from  other  lands ;  while  open  vice  and  crmie  meet  a  prompt  and 
just  retribution,  poverty  and  want  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  charity ;  ignorance 
seeking  light  and  industry  seeking  employment  should  find  instant  help  and  guidance. 
Let  proper  educational  provisions  be  supplied  under  the  promptinss  and  support  of  this 
wise,  humane,  eminently  American  sentiment,  and  what  is  timidly  feared  as  a  threaten- 
ing evil  to  industry,  to  manners,  to  political  purity  and  integrity,  and  to  religion,  can- 
not fail  to  be  converted  into  a  blessing  to  aU  of  these  precious  interests.  If  labor  be 
cheapened  here  or  there,  experience  proves  that  while  it  benefits  all  in  so  far  as  it  cheap- 
ens production,  it  only  in  the  end  lifts  whatever  worthy  industry  is  temporarily  displaced 
to  a  higher  plane.  Such  are  the  lessons  taught  by  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  com- 
petitive human  labor,  so  far  as  free  at  least,  of  animal  force  and  artificial  machinery. 
Cheap  European  labor  has  displaced  the  native  American  from  domestic  service  and 
Irom  public  works  j  but  it  has  only  elevated  him  toahighercondition  that  brings  better 
pay  and  allows  a  ncher  culture.  The  use  of  horses  and  of  oxen  has  not  ipjnred  the 
most  menial  class  of  laborers;  nor  has  labor-saving  machinery  proved  detrimental  to 
them.  So  the  policy  of  a  generous  treatment  has  proved  and  must  ever  prove  the 
wisest  and  best  too  in  the  sphere  of  political  partisanship.  This  worthy,  generous  senti- 
ment will  open  towns,  schools,  factories,  shops,  so  that  the  foreign  element  shall  diffuse 
itself  freely  everywhere  into  all  the  currents  of  our  national  life  and  so  better  effect  its 
■assimilation  and  make  it  truly  enriching  and  blessing.  The  narrow  policy  of  exclusion 
and  opposition  will  only  drive  into  separated  communities  where  antagonisms  cannot 
fail  to  be  nourished. 

EDUCATIONAL  AVAILABnjTT. 

The  availability  and  effectiveness  of  a  proper  educational  policy  may  safely  be  inferred 
from  what  facts  are  in  our  possession.  We  have,  first,  the  great  underlying  fact  of  the 
universal  intelligence  of  the  Chinese.  They  all  come  instructed  by  long,  systematic, 
publidy-enforceid  training  in  the  rudiments  of  learning.  They  come  with  the  habits  of 
learners,  accustomed  to  discipline,  accustomed  to  acquire  knowledge,  capacitated  as  dis- 
posed to  attain  new  and  higher  instruction.  Their  docility  is  remarked  evei^herein 
the  Eastern  States  and  on  tne  Pacific  coast,  in  private  instruction,  in  charitable  schools, 
in  Sunday-schools,  in  seminaries  and  colleges  where  individuals  have  stood  among  the 
first  in  scholarship,  in  public  schools,  as  well  as  also  in  the  industries  and  arts  of  com- 
mon life. 

T^  docility  is  accompanied  and  fostered  by  a  remarkable  eagerness  to  learn  the 
American  language  and  the  arts  and  sciences  i)eciiliar  to  our  civilization.  Every  motive 
presses  them  to  acquire  our  language.  The  testimony  is  unvarying.  Of  the  workmen 
employed  at  North  Adams,  it  is  saia,  "  about  half  are  at  their  books  nearly  all  the  time 
out  of  work-hours;  the  rest  do  not  read  much,  only  as  they  have  teachers."  Of  what 
other  class  of  immigrants-  can  anything  like  this  be  said  f  In  New  York  there  is 
but  one  school  for  teaching  them  the  English  language,  which  is  itself  of  recent  estab- 
lishment, yet  it  is  said  ^^  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Chinese  population  has  b^n 
graduated  from  it,  and  it  has  recommended  to  various  employers  nearly  200  of  its  pupils. 
At  present  there  are  about  40  pupils  under  tuition."  This  is  about  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  number  in  New  York.  In  San  Frandsco  the  desire  to  learn  our  language  brings 
them  to  Sunday-schools  as  well  as  to  other  places  of  education.  It  is  noticeable  that 
within  the  last  two  years  a  great  change  in  this  respect  has  taken  place,  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  no  longer  that  of  obtaining  pupils,  but  teachers.  The  efficient  superintendent. 
Rev.  O.  Gibson,  expresses  ^^  no  doubt  that  the  desire  to  learn  English  will  fill  every 
department''  in  the  Chinese  Mission  Institute,  for  which  a  fine  three-story  building 
is  now  in  process  of  erection.  The  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  instituted  by  different 
Protestant  and  by  Koman  Catholic  Christians,  are  represented  to  find  no  lack  of  pupils. 
The  demands  for  the  means  and  facilities  for  instruction  on  the  other  hand  far  transcend 
the  supply. 

This  eagerness  for  instruction  in  our  language  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  our 
civilization  is  but  the  outgrowth  and  reflection  of  the  new  sentiments  which  have  come 
forth  with  a  wonderfully  rapid  growth  in  China  itselfl  The  EneUsh  and  French  wars 
have  demolished  the  ola  hostility  to  Europeans ;  and  the  demana  is  now  so  strong  and 
general  for  a  knowledge  of  our  arts  and  sciences  that  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  the  complete  availableness  of  proper  educational  efforts  to  assimilate  this  whole,  in- 
coming people  to  our  proper  American  life  and  manners. 

The  effort  it  an  exceedingly  hopeful  one  for  the  adult  Chinaman.  But  after  all,  the 
great  work  is  to  be  aocompushed  through  the  children.  This  work  is  at  present  en- 
tirely within  reach ;  for  the  immigration  hitherto  has  been  mainly  of  adult  males.  The 
number  of  children  is  at  present  small.  They  belong  to  families  too,  for  the  most  part, 
that  are  settled  in  lifo,  having  adopted  this  country  for  their  permanent  abode,  and 
having  fixed  occupations.  They  live,  moreover,  in  cities  and  communities  where  edu- 
cational means  and  help  can  be  readily  procured.  These  boys  are  to  be  the  members 
of  our  political  body  from  the  Asiatic  continent ;  they  will  be  almost  exclusively,  to 
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judge  from  present  appearances,  the  eitiisens  amonff  ns  of  Chinese  brlsin ;  for,  as  h^ 
fore  intimated,  the  notion  of  oar  beins  overwhehued  oy  an  inundation  of  heathen  yoitef% 
is  like  that  of  onr  being  threatened  with  anew  form  of  servitude  in  the  persons  of  Chinese 
cocdies,  a  mere  bug-bcAr  of  a  distempered  £micv.  If,  aocordingly,  the  children  of  tiie 
Chinese  be  j^peny  trained  in  American  and  Christian  ideas,  the  great  problem  is 
solTed  and  the  immigration  may  go  on  without  danger.  Further,  the  desired  infloence 
upon  the  adults  will  best  reacn  ttiem  through  the  (^Idren  who,  as  they  are  tangfat 
themselves,  will  be  the  best  teachers,  at  home  and  in  the  society  of  their  countrymen, 
in  ourlanguagey  usages,  arts,  maouers.  They  wiU  be  the  vital  bonds  which  will  anite 
in  one  life  the  foreign  with  the  native  members. 

STUDIES. 

In  respect  to  the  studies  to  be  made  pronrinent,  the  leading  one  is  of  course  that  of 
our  languagar  The  Chinese  all  read  in  their  native  dialect ;  they  sedc  and  should  be 
helped  to  learn  to  read  in  ours.  When  onoe  sooh  a  command  of  our  kuagoage  is  ac- 
quired as  to  enable  them  to  read  ear  newspapers,  the  work  of  AmericanisEation  jsMy  be 
considered  to  be  assnted  of  its  &1II  acoompushment.  A  good  dally  newspaper  in  onr 
lan^^uage  wiU  do  more  to  indoctrinate  and  imbue  with  trmy  American  ideas  and  habits 
of  lt£e  than  probably  any  other  instrumentality.  It  is  &eii»fore  to  be  eamestlv  hoped 
that  all  occasion  for  the  farther  publicatioB  of  newsp«[>ers  in  Chinese  will  be  obvif&ed 
by  the  timely  impartation  to  th^  of  the  orinciples  of  our  own  speech. 

To  qualify  the  Chinese  then  to  read  our  language  freely  is  the  leading  aim  in  all  edu- 
cational labors.  Here,  doubtless,  are  formidable  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  The 
Chinese  tongue  is  further  removed  from  the  English  than  are  most,  at  least  of  the  Eu- 
ropean, tonnes,  and  to  acquire  it  is  a  wcMrk  of  much  and  peculiar  labor.  Our  phonetio 
system  is  diiferent  from  the  Chinese ;  it  contains  elements,  as  the  r,  which  the  Chinese 
can  hardly  distinguish  from  the  Z,  that  require  a  special  training  of  the  vocal  organs. 
These  organs,  too,  united  to  monosyllabic  elements,  break  down  under  our  heavy  poly- 
syllables. The  use  of.  inflections  to  indicate  relations  in  verbal  expression  is  strange  to 
them,  and  henoe  they  easily  fall  into  errors,  such  as  the  "  Pigeon-English"  exemplifies,  in 
distinguishing  by  one  invariable  suffix  for  all  persons,  numbers;  moods,  and  tenses,  the 
use  of  a  word  as  a  verb  from  its  nee  as  a  noun.  Yet,  here  it  snould  be  remarked,  the 
English  comes  nearer  than  any  other  Indo-European  ton^^  to  the  Chinese,  as,  like 
that,  it  indicates  grammatical  relations  mainly  by  the  position  of  words  in  the  sentence ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  tongue  gives  evidence  of  a  preparation  for  an 
advance  from  the  monosyllabic  and  low  acclutinative  type  to  ihe  prober  inflectional. 
The  English  tongue  meets  the  Chinese  fhll  naif-way  in  both  these  particulars.  It  has 
dropped  off  in  great  measure  the  inflections  which  characterize  both  the  classical  and 
the  Teutonic  families  of  dialects,  and  uses  with  allowed  freedom  the  same  word  for  all 
the  grammatical  uses  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  acyectives ;  and  also  delights,  especially  in 
the  more  coUoquial  usage,  to  employ  the  sturdy  monosyllabic  stem-word  in  preforence  to 
delicately  wrought  inflectional  polysyllables.  Like  the  Chinese,  its  coUoquiad,  and 
therefore  its  most  highly  practical,  vocabulary  is  made  up  more  of  object-words  than 
of  words  denoting  relations  of  thought  and  or  diction,  and  thus  characteristically  ad- 
dresses more  the  imagination  and  the  reflective  faeulties.  On  the  assumption  of  a 
primitive  unity  of  diafoct  among  men,  to  which  all  the  facts  of  linguistic  soienee  thus 
far  attained  signiflcantly  point,  in  perfect  harmony  with  reason  and  revelation,  the 
Chinese  language  is  but  the  result  of  a  more  effective  attrition  from  the  interminoHng 
of  tribal  communities  leading  a  wandering  life,  which  has  worn  off  all  inflectioniu  ad- 
ditions to  original  stem-words.  This  result  has  been  the  more  complete  because  of  the 
absence  in  early  times  of  all  literature,  whether  written  or  legendary,  and  because  of 
the  more  nomadic  character  of  the  people,  and  the  consequent  meagemess  of  its  vocab- 
ulary. The  people  that  have  shax>ed  the  English  dialect  hav^  been  distinguished  from 
other  Europeans  by  this  very  circumstance  of  a  more  promiscuous  origin,  while  they 
have  ei\joyed  the  advantage  of  a  literature  which  has  operated  to  preserve  primitive 
words  and  forms,  and  also  have  been  kept  in  more  intimate  and  tnorough  mteroon- 
munication  with  one  another  than  was  the  case  with  the  earlier  Chinese  fomilies  and 
tribes. 

In  the  same  way  the  sentence  structure  in  the  two  langfuiges  differs  little  but  in 
the  one  particular,  determined  by  the  same  influences  of  a  conservative  litenitmre. 
Both  essentially  follow  the  strict  order  of  thought,  the  purely  logical  order;  but  tiie 
English  suffers  considerable  rhetorical  and  poetical  deviations  not  so  free  to  the  Cfaonese. 

Tne  difficulties,  accordingly,  which  a  Chinese  has  to  encounter  in  acquirinj^e  Ei^- 
lish  tongue,  are  far  less  considerable  than  those  he  must  meet  in  leamiag  anyEuropeui 
dialect.  The  phonetic  difficulties,  as  also  those  of  grammar,  including  the  inflectional 
and  syntactic,  are  real,  but  after  all  are  oomparatively  slight.  The  main  difficulty  lies 
in  the  vocabulary.  80  wide  has  been  the  divergence  in  the  history  of  the  ancestries  <^ 
the  Chinaman  and  the  American,  that  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  original  unity  of 
their  tongues,  the  vocabularies  now  retain    haidly  a  sign  of  this  primal  identity 
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This  dir«TBity  does  by  no  mdaas  im^y  any  diyoraity  of  intellei  nial,  or  moral,  or  speak- 
ins  natures ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  anteoedentlv  probablf^  than  that  in  early  tmies, 
^hen  the  human  rwie  was  broken  np  at  the  era  of  the  great  dispersion  into  small  com- 
tannities  of  ^bes  or  families,  wandering  apart  in  a  scattered  nomadic  life,  with  no  lit- 
erature, written  or  oral,  and  a  vocabulary  of  bnt  a  few  hundred  words  altogether,  this 
meager  stoek  of  words  should,  in  the  lapse  of  ajo^  be  thoroughly  changed ;  that,  in 
other  words,  in  such  circumstances,  our  group  oforticulate  sounds,  taken  out  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  like  possible  groups,  should  gradually  be  changed,  losing  and  substi- 
tuting word  by  word,  till  every  one  of  the  original  group  should  disappear.  The  speak- 
ing nature  of  the  Chinese  and  the  American  is  the  same,  and  on  this  solid  fonndation 
is  the  plan  and  hope  of  an  educational  effort  for  the  Chinaman  among  us  to  be  based. 
The  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  are  not  fundamental,  but  incidentaL  It  is  worth v  of 
mention,  in  corroboration  of  this  view,  that  a  Chinaman  a  few  years  aso  took  the  urst 
prize  in  English  composition  in  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  with  nonor. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remarked  of  these  difficulties,  that,  aside  from  those  arising  from 
a  different  vocabulary,  tiiiey  are  to  be  encountered  rather  in  learning  to  speak  than  in 
leamin|^  to  read  oqr  Umgnage.  The  Chinese  are  a  reading  people,  and  the  thorough 
indoctrination  into  American  ideas,  which  is,  after  all,  mainly  to  be  accomplished 
through  reading  rather  than  speaking,  appears  to  be  altogether  feasible.  Especially 
will  this  appear  if  we  consider  that  only  a  small  part  of  our  literary  vocabulary  enters 
into  the  uses  of  common  life.  It  is  a  well-attested  fact  that  the  entire  vocabulary  in 
actual  use  by  portions  of  the  English  peasantry  is  confined  to  a  few  hundred  words, 
that  might  easily  be  committed  to  memory  in  a  week. 

It  is  worthy  of  carefhl  consideration  whether  rudimental  text-books  or  primers, 
spelling-books,  and  primary  reading  books  should  not  be  prepared  which  shall  be  spe- 
cially adapted  to  tne  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  mind  and  habits  in  regard  to  or- 
thoepy, orthography,  and  sentence  construction,  and  inasmuch  as  the  adiuts  are,  lor 
a  time  at  least,  to  eonstitnte  the  groat  mass  of  those  to  receive  instraction,  it  is  worthy 
of  consideration  also  whether  rudimental  books  should  not  especially  be  prepared  for 
them  as  being  already  well  educated  in  their  own  tongue.  At  present  the  slow,  clumsy 
practice  of  hearing  and  reading  portions  of  the  English  scriptures  is  the  best  resource 
available,  a  practice  which  is  indeed  recommended  by  the  fact  that  an  introduction  to 
the  Christian  faith  is  sought  in  union  with  the  knowledge  of  our  language.  It  is  ques- 
tionable, however,  whether  both  objects  cannot  be  better  attained  by  pursuing  the 
two  sepckrately. 

Of  the  other  studies  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  among  us  indicate  as  of 
special  importance  to  them,  little  need  be  said.  To  write  comes  so  eas^  to  them  that  only 
that  practice  which  may  be  desirable  for  learning  other  branches  is  required  beyond 
the  mere  shaping  of  our  written  characters.  The  training  in  book-keeping,  which 
ought  to  be  enforced  in  everv  American  school  where  arithmetical  studies  are  pursued 
as  fsr  as  to  the  common  rules  of  commercial  usage,  but  which  is  so  strangely  over- 
looked, will,  to  the  Chinese  mind,  so  prone  to  trading  life,  from  its  attractiveness,  fur- 
nish probably  the  sufficient  and  readiest  introduction  to  a  good  chiroffraphy. 

The  pecubarities  of  his  condition  suggest  also  at  once  the  desirauleness  of  special 
training  in  geography  and  in  history,  that  his  mind  may  be  fiiUy  delivered  from  the 
proverbial  thraldom  of  Chinese  pride  and  exclnsiveness.  For  a  like  reason,  at  least, 
there  should  be  soucht  a  rudimental  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  technolog- 
ical science,  as  developed  among  the  occidental  nations,  by  wnich  thev  are  so  exalt^ 
above  the  oriental  tnbes.  including,  of  course,  something  of  those  sciences  on  which 
that  of  the  usef\od  arts  is  rounded. 

mSTRUHENTAUTT. 

The  final  question  which  presents  itself  in  the  consideiation  of  the  method  to  be 
adopted  respects  the  instrumentality  by  which  the  education  of  the  Chinese  among  us 
is  to  be  effected.  Actuab  experience  sheds  some  light  on  this  point,  which  it  is  sale  to 
follow.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  settled  among  ourselves  some  general  principles 
which  are  applicable  to  educational  efforts  among  the  Chinese,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
wo  have  the  actual  fruits  of  such  efforts  among  tnem,  which  are  suggestive. 

The  American  people,  then,  have  reoognizecf  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  oversee 
and  secure  the  education  of  its  citizens  to  such  degree  as  to  protect  our  free  institu- 
tions that  rest  upon  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  people.  The  action  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  also  of  particular  State  legislatttres,  is  decisive  on  this  point. 
Wisely  leaving  this  work  as  far  as  is  safe  to  private  caro.  governmental  action  has  in 
many  ways,  d&octly  and  indirectly,  not  only  encouraged  out  enforced  instruction.  It 
has  further,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions, aided  by  liberal  benefhctions  this  general  education  which  it  has  sought,  and  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  age,  guided  and  prompted  by  experience,  is  unquestionably  to 
fbeer  and  larger  governmental  patronage  and  encouragement. 

On  the  other  lutnd,  it  is  well  established  among  us  that  education,  to  be  universal 
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as  it  shotild  be,  as  it  mttst  be,  indeed,  fbr  oar  national  seonrity,  mnst  be  within  the  reach 
of  all;  that,  consequently,  it  mast  bo  to  a  cpreat  extent  free — ^mnst  be  ftimished,  in 
other  words,  either  withont  cost,  or  at  a  far  less  xnrioe  than  its  actnal  cost. 

We  start  then  with  these  recognized  prinetples;  that  education  should  be  nnder  gor- 
emmental  snperrision  and  patronage  when  needed,  or,  generally  speaking,  under  gov- 
ernmental favor  and  encouragement,  while  yet  sdstained  mainly  by  private  mnnifi- 
cence,  and  that  general  education  should  be  furnished  to  a  lai^  extent  without  cost 

Experience,  as  it  respects  actual  fruits,  indicates  the  following  general  particulars 
in  regard  to  the  kind  m  instrumentality  to  be  employed : 

First.  The  successes  which  have  attended  the  education  of  Chinamen  in  onr  colleges  . 
and  schools,  pronriscnoualy  with  native  Americans,  indicate  that  this  policy  be  pursued 
and  encouraged  in  every  wav.  All  considerations  sustain  this  view ;  while  no  social 
repugnances  are  encountered^  <ynr  habits  of  training  bring  no  difficulties  to  the  learner. 
Such  free  intermixtxure  of  the  foreign  with  the  native  elements  of  our  people  is  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  alL 

Secondly.  The  remarkable  successes  which  in  the  last  two  years  have  attended  pnrely 
philanthropic  efforts  among  the  Chinese,  indicate  that  these  efforts  should  be  continued 
and  enlarged  in  every  way,  with  more  system,  if  possible,  so  as  that  all  may  be  reochedf 
and,  at  all  events,  with  more  efficiency.  They  should  receive  a  greatly  increased  sup- 
port from  the  enhshtened  and  humane. 

The  proper  r^liicions  efforts,  particularly  in  SundaV'Schools,  that  have  had  such  great 
success,  may  be  greatly  extended.  Only  through  them,  at  present,  probably,  can  the 
oliildreu  be  generally  reached,  especially  while  the  unreasonable  pnjudice  continnee 
in  those  communities  where  Chinese  cnildren  are  roofftly  to  be  round.  This  agency 
may,. in  any  event,  well  supplement  what  is  done  in  the  pablic  schools  that  are  open 
tu  the  children  of  this  race. 

The  night  schools  during  the  week  have  also  been  fiftvored  with  a  parallel  socoeea. 
These  efforts,  meeting  particularly  the  adnlt  Chinese  when  disengaged  from  industrial 
pursuits,  are  deserving  of  special  consideration  and  favor. 

The  provision  of  higher  institutions  sx>ecially  for  Chinese  by  Individual  mnnificonoe, 
is  one  that  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  case  of  a  clear  necessity,  which  does  not  as  yet 
seem  ^  have  arisen.  Every  movement  that  can  tend  to  sustain  a  caste  system  is  to  lie 
deprecated,  and  should  be  allowed  only  as  the  less  objectionable  alternative  of  igno- 
rance and  continued  debasement. 

Thirdly.  It  is  the  clear  dictate  of  wisdom  to  extend  whatever  educational  privil^es 
are  accorded  to  the  children  of  native  Americans  or  of  whites,  also  to  the  children  of 
the  Chinese.  What  the  Federal  and  the  State  governments  should  do  in  behalf  of  edn* 
efltion  it  is  not  proper  here  to  prescribe;  bnt  wnatever  is  thus  done  should  certainly 
avail  as  fully  to  the  needy  and  the  neglected  as  to  the  affluent  and  favored.  All  legis- 
lation and  all  administration  which  discriminate  in  frtvor  of  any  one  class  of  our  heter- 
ogeneous people  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other,  is  as  anti-Amencan  as  it  is  unwise  and 
impolitic. 

H.  N.  DAY,  A.  M. 


SCHOOIi    SUPSBTISION. 

Thetfollowing  secies  of  questions  was  sent,  as  far  as  time  would  allow,  to  State  and 
city  superintendents.  The  answers  received,  though  limited,  from  a  number  of  school 
officers,  contain  important  facts  and  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  right  a4jutilmont  of 
this  vital  part  of  school  business. 

The  answers  will  be  given,  as  fisu*  as  received  from  State,  county,  and  city  superin- 
tendents, icorresponding  to  tiie  numbers  of  the  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  your  annual  salary  f 

2.  How  many  assistants  are  yon  allowed  by  law ;  their  salaries ;  their  duties  1 
^  Is  the  force  of  your  office  adequate  for  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  f 

4.  What  is  the  smallest  additional  force  yon  should  have  to  satisfiiotorUy  do  your 
duty ;  proper  compensation  f 

ANSWERa 

CoNSTECTicuT.— 1.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.— Birdsey  G.  Northrop,  secre- 
tary board  of  education. 

2.  The  law  does  not  allow  any  assistant ;  or,  if  two  or  more  were  necessary^  the  law 
would  aUow  so  many.  At  present  one  is  employed ;  salary,  $1,600.  His  duties  are  to 
receive  and  attend  to  calls  at  the  office,  to  answer  inquiries  as  to  laws,  d&c.,  pertaining 
to  educational  affairs  in  the  State,  to  conduct  the  coirespondenco  of  the  office,  and  to 
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eoUect,  olaasify,  and  tabulate  the  educational  statistics  of  the  State  for  publication  in 
the  annual  report. 

3.  It  is. 

4.  The  compensation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  chief  clerk  in  each  of  the  other  State 
offices ;  no  more  can  be  expected. 

Nkw  Havek.—I.  Two  thousand  seren  hundred  and  fifty  doUars-^Ariel  Parrish,  su- 
perintendent of  schools. 

2.  None.  A  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  attends  to  the  financial  department, 
furnishes  all  supplies  for  the  schools,  and  attends  to  the  repairs  of  buildings.  Salary, 
92,000.    So  far  OS  those  duties  belong  to  the  superintendent^  he  is  an  assistant. 

3.  Not  sufficient  for  what  should  m  done.  Much  is  necessarily  left  undone  which  is 
not  missed  by  the  community  or  by  the  board. 

4.  Competent  assistants,  to  save  time  for  more  thorough  examination  of  schools, 
would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  office  of  superintendent.  Five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars  would  be  an  economical  outlay  n>r  this  purpose. 

Bemark$.-'Ovii  city,  on  the  whole,  is  as  liberal,  perhaps,  as  the  general  average ;  but 
a  more  generous  outlay  would  produce  greater  and  more  satisfactory  results. 

Illinois.— 1.  Three  thousand  dollars.— Albert  Q.  Lane,  county  superintendent,  Cook 
County,  niinois. 

2.  No  assistant. 

3.  It  is  not 

4.  Two  assistants  are  needed.    A  fair  compensation  would  be  $100  per  month. 

Bemarka, — If  each  township  were  organised  into  one  school  district,  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  board  of  six  members,  and  the  schools  of  each  town  graded,  with  a  cen- 
tral grammar  school  with  two  assistants,  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  could  oe  increased 
Ave  hundred  fold. 

Maryland.— 1.  M.  A.  Newell,  president  of  board  of  State  school  commissioners, 
Baltimore.    Salary.  $2)500  as  principal  of  State  normal  schooL 

2.  None.  One  oi  the  teachers  in  the  State  normal  school  acts  as  clerk  of  the  super- 
intendent.   Salary,  $500. 

3.  No. 

4.  There  should  be  a  principal  of  the  State  normal  school— salary,  |2,000  to  |2,500 ; 
or  a  salary  of  |2,500  to  |3,000  should  be  attached  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  State 
board. 

Bemark$.^It  will  be  seen  that  our  State  is  in  an  anomalous  condition.  The  superin- 
tendence of  education  is  vested  in  a  board  of  four,  appointed  by  the  governor  from 
amon^  the  presidents  and  examiners  Qsay  superintendents)  of  county  boards,  together 
with  the  prmdpal  of  the  State  normal  school.  There  is  no  salary,  but  there  is  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,000  a  year  for  expenses. 

Massachusetts.- 1.  Three  thousand  dollars,  and  four  hundred  dollars  for  traveling 
expenses.— Joseph  White,  secretary  Massachusetts  board  of  education. 

2.  Three,  assistant,  secretary,  and  librarian ;  salary,  $2,000 ;  female  aid  to  the  as- 
sistant, $500 ;  agent,  $3,200,  including  traveling  expenses.  The  duty  of  the  agent  is 
to  visit  schools,  nola  institutes,  and  do  the  same  work  which  the  secretary  might  do. 

3.  As  we  have  no  county  superintendents,  it  would  be  well  to  emplov  four  other 
agents,  to  be  located  in  different  portions  of  the  State.  With  county  or  district  super- 
intendents our  present  force  would  be  sufficient. 

5.  See  above  for  answer. 

Boston.- 1.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.— John  D.  Philbrick,  supointendent 
of  public  schools. 

2.  I  have  no  clerk,  and  no  assistant. 

3.  I  am  neatly  in  need  of  clerical  and  other  assistance. 

4.  I  need  one  competent  clerk,  and  two  assistant  superintendents. 

Bemark$, — ^The  reason  why  I  need  so  little  assistance  will  be  seen  £rom  the  following 
facts :  First,  our  school  buudiiigs  are  erected  and  repaired,  the  fhel  is  furnished,  and 
the  Janitors  appointed  by  an  officer  of  the  city  council,  viz.,  superintendent  of  public 
building  who  has  his  staff  of  assistants ;  second,  the  school  board  has  its  secretary 
and  assistant  secretary,  who  keep  the  records  and  notify  all  meetings  of  committees, 
6lo.  ;  third,  the  committee  on  accounts  of  the  board  employs  an  officer,  with  a  clerk, 
to  keep  the  accounts  of  expenditures,  and  purchase  ana  distribute  the  supplies  not 
furnished  by  the  superintendent  of  public  Duildings.  I  take  care  of  the  statistics, 
make  reports,  and  have  a  ffeneral  supervision,  but  no  direct  control  over  any  of  the 
officers  or  clerks  named.  Assistance  Is  needea,  espspoially  in  visiting  and  examining 
schools. 

Worcester.— 1.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.— A.  P.  Marble,  superintendent 
public  schools. 

2.  One ;  salary,  $1,700;  he  is  the  secretary  of  the  school  board. 

3.  Yes. 

JBemorl^f.— I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  dty  is  very  liberal  in  providing  for  her  schools. 
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New  Tobk.— 1.  Five  thousand  dollaE8.--Abram  B.  Wearer,  snpecinteadeat  public 
instruction,  Albany. 

2.  One  depaty  snperintendenti  and  as  many  clerks  as  may  be  necessary.  We  have 
four  clerks ;  two  at  $1,600  each,  and  two  at  $2,200.    Salary  of  depaty,  |3,000. 

3.  Yes. 

Albany. — 1.  Two  thonsand  dollars.— John  D.  Cole,  saperintendent  of  schools  and 
secretory  of  the  board  of  public  instruction. 

2.  None. 

3.  It  is  not. 

4.  One  clerk ;  salary  firom  |800  to  $1,000. 

Bemar1c8,^ln  1866  the  title  of  the  "board  of  education"  was  changed  to  that  of 
"  Board  of  Public  Instruction." 

New  York  Crrv.— 1.  Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.— Henry  Riddle, 
city  superintendent. 

2.  Four ;  two  for  grammar  schools,  and  two  for  primary  schools.  Salaries  respect- 
ively, $4,200,  $3,500,  $4,200,  and  $3,600.  Duties,  to  examine  schools  and  assist  in  ex- 
amining candidates  for  teachers'  licenses. 

3.  It  IS.    Two  clerks  are  emploved  in  addition  to  the  assistants  above  mentioned. 
Bemarka. — ^The  schools  of  this  city,  276  in  number,  are  visited  and  examined  twice  eaob 

year  b^  one  of  the  assistant  superintendents.  They  are  also  visited  and  inspected  by 
the  chief  superintendent  as  often  as  possible— at  least  once  each  year. 

Brooklyn. — 1.  Three  thousand  dollars.— J.  W.  Bulkley,  superintendent  of  city 
schools. 

2.  One  assistant  8ui>erintendent,  salary,  $2,500 ;  secretary,  salary,  $2,500 ;  two  cleika^ 
salary  of  each.  1,500 ;  messenger,  salary,  $500. 

3.  No ;  not  lor  supervision. 

4.  We  need  another  assistant,  salarv,  $2,500. 

jBfmarX».— The  assistant  superintendent  works  wi  Ji  the  superintendent  in  the  geneml 
duties  of  his  office.  The  secretary  and  clerks  i)erform  only  office  work,  and  attend  to 
the  supplies  required,  as  also  act  as  secretaries  of  the  various  committees  of  the  board 
of  education. 

Syracuse.— 1.  Two  thousand  dollars. — ^Edward  Smith,  clerk  and  superintendent. 

2.  One  assistant  clerk,  who  attends  to  copving  and  writing  up  the  books ;  a  mes- 
senger, and  a  repairer  clerk;  the  respective  salaries,  $600,  $300,  and  $700. 

3.  I  ought  to  have  a  superintendent  of  buildings,  so  that  I  might  be  relieved  of 
everything  pertaining  to  repairs,  fixtures,  Slc, 

Buffalo. — 1.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. — ^Thomas  Lothrop,  superintend- 
ent of  education. 

2.  None. 

3.  No. 

4.  One  assistant  superintendent  and  two  clerks.  The  salary  of  the  superintendent 
should  be  $4,000 ;  that  of  the  assistant,  ^,000 ;  and  that  of  the  clerks,  $1,000. 

Bemarks, — I  am  allowed  one  clerk,  on  a  salary  of  $500.  I  have  under  my  charge  43 
schools,  employing  338  teachers,  and  giving  instruction  to  15,000  pupils. 

North  Carolina. — 1.  Two  tnousand  four  hundred  dollars. — S.  8.  Ashley,  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  Raleigh. 

2;  One  clerk ;  salary.  $1,000.  The  board  of  education  employs  an  i^nt,  who  looks 
after  the  colored  schools,  as  acting  assistant  superintendent ;  salary,  $1500. 

3.  It  is  not. 

4.  One  clerk  qualified  to  conduct  <correspondence ;  salai]y,  $1,200. 
Eemark8,-^M.j  time  as  superintendent  ot  public  instruction  should  be  chiefly  spent  in 

visitinff  and  inspecting  schools,  consulting  with  school  authorities,  and  conferrinff 
with  the  people  as  to  public  school  affivirs.  As  it  now  is,  my  time  is  mostly  consumed 
in  office  work  and  clerical  labor. 

Ohio.—Clsvelakd* — 1.  Four  thousand  doUais.— Andrew  J.  Bickofi^  superintendent 
of  instruction. 

2.  He  has  virtuoUv  three  assistants  called,  "  principals  of  districts ;"  salary  of  each, 
$2,000.  To  each  of  these  is  assigned  the  care  of  from  four  to  six  schools,  employing  firom 
fifty  to  sixty  teachers.  They  classify  the  schools,  give  attention  to  all  senous  cases  of 
discipline,  and  have,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  the  supervision  of  the 
work  of  subordinate  teachers.  No  male  teachers  are  employed  under  them,  the  heads 
of  all  the  schools  being  women. 

3.  Last  year  we  hod  four  principals  of  districts,  and,  I  think,  the  number  was  very 
properly  reduced. 

Bemarks.—l  am  glad  that  you  are  taking  up  the  matter.  Saving  in  a  very  few  cities, 
the  supervising  force  is  altogether  insuffioTent  for  thorough  work.  The  question  mi^t 
be  raised  whether  the  supervision  of  principals  of  schools  within  their  own  school 
buildings  is  of  that  nature  which  wUl  insure  efficiency.  My  observation  leads  me  to 
the  belief  that  the  value  of  their  work  is  not  proportioned  to  their  number.  It  certainly 
is  vastly  more  expensive  than  such  an  arrangement  as  we  have' in  Cleveland. 
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CiKCiNKATL— 1.  Three  thonfland  five  hnndred  doUaro.— John  Hancock,  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 

2.  I  have  no  assistants  proper.  The  principals  of  the  scnools  are  the  local  snperin 
tendents  in  their  reepeotiye  hooses. 

3.  It  is  not  adequate  to  the  thorough  performance  of  the  work  properly  devolving 
on  the  superintendent  of  the  system  of  schools  for  a  great  city. 

4.  One  English  and  one  German  assistant  superintendent.  Prohably  a  salary  of 
$2,500  would  secure  the  services  of  persons  competent  for  such  positions. 

£ewuirk$,^The  clerical  force  under  the  direction  of  the  boara  of  education  is  amply 
sufficient ;  and  in  local  supe^vi^on  we  are  sufficiently  provided ;  our  want  is  in  general 
supervision.  Upon  the  efficiency  in  this  department  or  a  school  system  will,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  imagined,  depend  the  efficiency  of  that  system. 

Pennsylvania. — 1.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  six  hundred  dollars  for 
traveling  expenses. — J.  P.  Wickersham,  superintendent  of  common  schools,  Harris- 
burg. 

2.  A  deputy  superintendent,  salary,  $1,800 ;  a  financial  clerk,  salary,  $1,400 ;  a  statis- 
tical clerk,  salary,  $1,400 ;  a  recording  clerk,  salary,  $1,400 ;  a  messenger,  salary,  $900. 

3.  Not  for  the  amount  of  work  that  must  be  done,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount  that 
wii§ht  be  done. 

4.  With  one  additional  clerk  we  could  do  auite  satisfactorily  the  work  that  must  bo 
done.    The  salaries  now  given  are  not  high,  but  reasonable. 

Bemarks, — ^The  school  department  here  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  the  capitol  build- 
ing. It  is  better  provided  with  men  and  office  fixtures  than  any  other  department  of 
the  State  government. 

Bhodb  Island. — 1.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. — Daniel  Leach,  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools,  Providence. 

2.  No  asmstants. 

3.  It  is  not 

4.  One  assistant,  salary,  $3,000. 

iSnnorlw.— Providence  was  the  first  cit^  in  New  England  to  establish  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  schools.  The  salary  of  all  school  officers  are  voted  by  the  city  conn- 
eiL    The  present  incumbent  has  been  superintendent  nearly  sixteen  years. 

Newpobt. — 1.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  doUars.— F.  W.  Tilton,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

2.  None. 

3.  No. 


GERMAN   SCHOOIiS   ANI>  TEACHING  GERMAN. 

The  following  communication  and  the  article  accompanying  it  are  given  to  indicate 
the  views  entertained  by  a  large  class  of  our  most  intelligent  cituEens  among  the  Ger- 
man population : 

"Annapolis,  November  12, 1870. 

^'Dbab  Sm:  The  question  concerning  the  education  of  the  young  has  grown  to  bo 
more  and  more  interostiug  and  important  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  number  of 
German  emigrants,  piurticularly  after  1848,  when  the  percentage  of  men  educated  in 
normal  schools  and  universities  for  the  business  of  teaching  stcSldily  increased.  Blany 
States  offer  liberally,  by  their  public  schools,  the  means  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  branches  of  education  ;  yet  the  system  of  recitations  adopted  by  these 
schools  differs  essentially  from  that  adopted  in  Gfermany,  and  the  German  language  is 
in  some  States  altosether  ignored.  The  consequence  was,  that  wherever  a  sufficient 
number  of  German  mmilies  had  settled  elementary  schools  were  founded  by  them,  the 
settlers  preferring  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children  rather  than  lose  all  the 
advantages  which  the  German  method  of  school-teaching,  in  their  opinion,  offers.  You 
will  find,  therefore,  all  over  the  West  and  North,  and  as  £^r  south  as  Baltimore,  a  large 
number  of  German- American  schools,  kept  up  by  the  people  of  German  origin.  With 
the  growing  number  of  educated  teachers,  and  of  children  to  be  educated  in  conform- 
ity with  the  iteculiarities  of  tliis  countnr,  grew  also  a  desire  to  concert  a  general  sys- 
tem of  education  all  over  the  States,  and  to  influence  the  public  school  organizations 
in  the  different  sections.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  most  likely  founded  on  the  same 
principle,  though  it  may  require  some  time  before  the  different  States  will  be  con- 
vinced that  it  IS  absolutely  necessary  to  clothe  the  Bureau  with  powers  similar  to  those 
of  other  branches  of  the  central  government.  Centralization,  without  destroying  lib- 
erty, is  the  spirit  of  the  United  States  Constitution  as  well  as  of  German  institutions, 
and  the  German- Americans  tried,  therefore,  for  some  time  to  form  an  organization  of 
the  teachers,  being  convinced  that  all  reforms  must  originate  in  the  people.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  state,  in  this  report,  the  causes  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the 
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realization  of  this  plan :  it  will  be  snflQcient  to  state  that  the  exertions  of  Mr.  E.  Fell- 
ner^  piesident,  and  of  Mr.  L.  Klemm,  teacher  of  the  German-American  Seniinaty  in 
Detroit,  were  crowned  with  snocess,  so  that  a  large  number  of  male  and  female  teach- 
ers met  in  Lonisville.  Kentucky,  on  thelst  of  August,  and  who,  after  three  days  of  very 
harmonious  and  intelligent  labor,  constituted  themselyes  permanently  as  the  ^DevUsoh' 
Amerikanischer  Ldkrtrbnnd^^  (German-American  Teachers'  Association.)  Ms.  Fellner,  hav- 
ing been  elected  president,  stated  in  an  address  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  of  the 
proposed  organization.  (See  Amerikaniisoker  Zdtung  No.  1,  page  21  etieq.)  Now,  it  will 
be  well  to  state  at  once  that  the  association  does  not  intend  to  organize  an  apportion  to 
the  English- American  system  of  teaching,  but  rather  to  remove  the  obetiM&es  which 
oppose  harmonious  action;  to  bridge  over  the  chasm,  which  hitherto  separated  tho 
two  systems.  The  German  settlers  are  far  fit$m  wishing  to  be  a  separate  people ;  th^ 
want  to  be  Americans  in  the  most  extended  meaning  of  the  word.  But  they  are  con- 
vinced that  evensjiation  which  becomes  an  element  of  the  future  homogeneous  Amer- 
ican nation  should  see  its  best  qualities  accepted  as  a  contribution  to  5ie  completion 
of  the  grand  process  of  assimilation  which  is  steadily  going  on  in  this  country.  Tho 
Germans  can  offer  no  better  contribution  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  besides 
their  industry,  than  an  improved  system  of  education,  which,  when  properly  under- 
stood and  adopted,  will  have  a  powemd  influence  on  the  Intellectual  and  moral  devel- 
opment of  the  western  world,  and  will  bring  it  one  step  nearer  to  its  'manifest  des- 
tinv'  to  excel  all  nations  in  power,  wealth,  and  happiness. 

'^In  order  that  the  sreatest  poeeible  amount  of  work  should  be  performed  in  the 
short  space  of  time  allotted  to  the' first  meeting,  it  was  neoessary  to  organize  the  labor 
without  loss  of  time.  The  members  were,  therefore,  divided  into  the  following  sec- 
tions: 1,  school  in  general  and  school  discipline;  2,  method  of  teaching  in  general. 
elementary  laws,  object-teaching,  music,  drawing ;  3,  German  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking;  4,  English  reading,  writing,  and  speafing;  5,  mathematics:  6,  geography, 
history,  natural  history,  and  sciences;  7,  permanent  organization  of  the  (^rman- 
American  Teachers'  Association;  8,  ErzUhungazeitungf  (official  organ  of  the  association;) 
9,  gymnastics. 

<^The  chairman  of  each  section  was  required  to  report,  at  the  specified  time  laid 
down  in  the  programme,  the  most  important  propositions  which  their  sections  in  com« 
mittee  meeting  had  agreed  upon^  to  write  them  at  the  black-board,  and  to  offer  them 
for  discussion,  after  such  preliminary  remarks  as  he  considered  necessary.  This  ar- 
rangement worked  admiraoly;  it  prevented  all  irrelevant  questions,  concentrated  ths 
labors  of  the  association,  offered  the  individual  members  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  opinions  and  experiences,  and  secured  for  the  discussion  the  time  which  bat  too 
frequently  is  allowed  to  learned  and  less  instructive  essays.  All  sections  had  not  an 
opportunity  to  report,  the  time  being  too  short ;  they  will  be  heard  next  year.  Several 
very  valuable  essays,  written  by  practical  school  men,  were  also  read  to  the  associa- 
tion in  the  interval  oetween  the  section  reports,  or  in  public  evening  meetings,  JEte*- 
ferring  for  the  detail  to  the  minuteb  published  in  the  SohtUzeUungf  I  only  beg  to  men- 
tion that  the  invitation  to  Join  the  association  is  not  only  addressed  to  the  Gtormau,  but 
also  to  the  American  teachers,  and  to  all  friends  of  education.  It  is  hoped  that  maiiv 
English-American  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  attend  the  next  meeting  in  CincinnatL 
The  day  of  meeting  will  be  fix^  by  the  committee  in  St.  Louis,  which  Tb  charged  with 
all  the  preliminary  labors.    I  will  lastly  call  your  attention  to  two  resolutions : 

"  1.  The  committee  on  statistics  shall  continue  their  labors  during  the  year,  and 
make  monthly  reports  in  the  8<^uUeUung. 

**  2.  Practical  teachers  (their  names,  see  Scii^uleeitimg)  are  appointed  in  all  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  charged  with  the  duty  to  examine,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  candidates  who  apply  for  employment  as  teachers,  and  to  give  them  a  cer- 
tificate as  to  the  result  of  such  examinations. 

**  I  shall  be  happy  to  complete  this  short  report— written  at  your  request— by  verbal 
communications^  whenever  you  shall  have  appointed  a  Saturday  (the  only  day  of  Uie 
week  at  which  I  am  disengaged)  on  which  I  can  be  sure  to  meet  you  at  your  ofQce.  I 
beff  to  add  that  I  have  requested  Mr.  Hoilmann,  (editor  of  tha  SmuUdtirngf)  at  Louis* 
ville,  to  send  you  a  copy  regularly. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

«WM.  STEFFEN^ 
"  (General  Johk  Eaton, 

'^OmmiaHoner  o/EduoatUmJ' 

As  having  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Professor  Steffon's  communication,  the  opin- 
ions and  facts  given  in  a  recent  article  by  John  Kraus,  entitled  *'The  German  Language 
in  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  Germans  m  America,"  and  published  in  the  National  Re- 
publican of  this  city,  are  here  presented  in  substance.  The  object  of  the  writer  of  the 
article  was  to  answer  some  objections  to  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  German 
language  into  our  city  schools,  which  had  appeared  in  a  number  of  the  same  paper. 
After  stating  that  he  had  shown,  in  a  former  article,  how  the  study  of  tho  Gtorman  was 
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l^aining  gronDd,  he  quotes  from  a  speech,  made  ia  1866,  by  the  president  of  the  board 
of  edacation  in  New  York,  that  no  modem  langaaoe,  otiier  than  oar  own,  has  a  higher 
claim  to  a  place  in  educational  institatlons  than  me  German,  to  the  extent  that  a  lib- 
eral edacation  is  desired.  It  onght  to  have  a  prominence  over  all  other  modem  lan- 
guages; and  none  can  be  more  useful  in  ordinary  life  and  business. 

Roference  was  made  bv  Mr.  Kraus  to  the  fact  that  theie  are  now  in  Berlin  sixty 
American  students  attending  lectures  at  the  universities  of  that  city  alone,  while  in 
Heidelburg,  Bonn,  Jena,  Leipsio,  and  the  mining  school  at  Freiberg  there  are  as  many 
more.    Mr.  Kraus  continues: 

*<The  question  in  regard  to  the  German  language  in  our  public  schools  is  at  {iresent 
agitated  in  New  York ;  but  the  leading  Germans  lay  particular  stress  on  the  circuui- 
■tance  that  the  introduction  of  the  German  language,  as  a  regular  branch  of  instruc- 
tion, is  desired  only  for  a  limited  number  of  schools,  and  not  &r  all  of  them. 

"  Last  year  the  German  Teachers*  Society  of  New  York  and  environs,  by  their  re- 
porter, Dr.  Adolf  Dousi,  laid  before  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
a  statement  respecting  the  German  schools  in  existence  in  the  Union.  The  first  of  the 
reasons  and  causes  that  have  led  to  the  foundation  of  these  schools  is  that  our  German- 
bom  population  find  their  children  rapidly  unleam  the  German  tongue,  English  being 
not  only  the  common  idiom  of  all  nationalities  in  this  country,  but  also  a  language 
easier  than  almost  any  other  to  acquire,  to  read,  to  pronounce.  This  fact  sadj^  dis- 
turbs the  family  relations,  the  efforts  of  parents  toward  the  edacation  of  their  children, 
and  the  respect  due  to  the  parents  m>m  the  latter ;  for  when  their  children  speak 
among  themselves,  even  at  home,  nothing  but  English,  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  foreign 
element  within  the  family.  The  great  mass  of  the  immigrated  Germans  leara,  durins 
the  first  generation,  hardly  English  enough  to  understand  all  their  children  talk 
among  themselve^  and  thus  they  are  unable  to  discover  their  secrets,  to  warn,  to 
guide,  to  correct  them.  The  children  deeming  Enfldish.  the  common  language  of  the 
country,  a  better  one  than  any  other,  begin  to  slignt  tneir  parents,  who  have  not  a 
perfect  o(Mnmand  of  the  same,  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  hiaviuff  their  own  secrets,  inaccessi- 
ole  to  their  parents,  and  end  in  remsing  obedience  to  them,  and  in  keeping  no  longer 
company,  when  halt  grown,  with  their  nearest  relatives  not  perfectly  Anglicised.  That 
these  facts  are  productive  of  a  great  many  evils,  and  even  engender  juvenile  crime  and 
profligacy,  can  oe  easily  underwood." 

Another  reason  is  thought  to  be  more  important,  namely,  that  '^Germanv  is  the  cra- 
dle of  the  reformation  of  schools,  and  the  CFerman  schools,  as  a  whole,  might,  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  down  to  the  middle  of  the  present,  be  Justly  con- 
siderea  as  by  fScur  the  best  in  the  world.  It  is,  then,  but  natural  that  immigrated  Ger- 
mans, coming  from  a  great  many  excellent  scnools  in  their  old  countrv,  and  being  con- 
scious of  and  thankfm  for  the  great  advantages  derived  from  them,  should  desire  that 
their  children  may  grow  up  under  the  same  oenefits,  and  that  the  United  States,  this 
dear  country  of  their  choice,  may  profit  to  some  degree  from  the  existence  of  schools 
instituted  after  the  German  model,  even  though  the  latter  be  modified  according  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  and  reouirements  of  the  American  nationality  and  idea.  Of  the 
causes  mentioned,  each,  according  as  it  was  prevailing  over  others,  in  the  minds  of  the 
founders  of  German  schools,  gave  rise  to  a  different  kind  of  schooL  Where  the  idea  of 
preserving  the  family  relations^  and  together  with  them  the  parental  religious  denomi- 
nation, prevailed,  there  denommationia  German  schools  were  founded,  of  which  there 
are  in  this  country  nearly  as  many  as  there  are  German  church  buildings  and  societies. 
The  adversaries  of  this  movement  are  generally  laboring  under  the  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing that  the  G^ermans  wish  to  carry  this  reform  into  all  me  schools.  Diversity  of  lan- 
guage is  an  obstacle  to  intercourse  between  different  nations  and  races  that  the  wisest 
Save  not  been  able  to  remove.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  citizens  of  this  great 
country  should  have  a  common  lan^niage  as  a  means  of  mutual  intelligence,  and  a 
characteristio  feature  of  their  nationahty;  and,  as  Jacob  Grimm,  the  great  German 
philologist,  says:  'No  other  living  language  is  so  well  adapted  to  express  every 
variety  and  shade  of  thought,  or  to  express  it  so  forcibly.'  But  it  is  not  adverse  to 
the  American  idea  that  the  citizens  of  this  country  should  derive  untold  advantages 
fiDm  their  ability  to  freely  converse  and  communicate  with  the  natives  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  ei^oy  their  national  literature. 


TSE  BEIiATIONS  OF   EBfJCATION   AND  IiABOR. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  some  danger  of  mistaking  the  elements  of  education  for 
education  itself,  through  leaving  to  private  efi6rty  rather  than  the  community,  tho 
providing  of  means  for  such  comprehensive  and  thorough  instruction  in  the  practical 
arts  and  sciences,  which  is  demanded  more  and  more  by  the  industrial  necessities  and 
progress  of  the  age.  Humboldt  long  since  declared  **  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
wken  science  ana  manipulative  skifi  must  be  wedded  together ;  tiiat  national  wealth 
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and  increaainff  profiperibr  of  nations  most  be  based  on  an  enlightened  employment 
of  natural  prodnote  and  foroee."  The  tmthofthis  is  daily  more  apparent.  Here  we 
have  laid  broad  and  endnring  fbnndation  for  a  oomprohenaive  common  school  system, 
which,  if  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  fnll  measure  of  usefulness,  is  in  a  fkir  waj[  to  do  so. 
But  for  special  instruction,  either  elementary  or  higher,  which  all  modem  industrial 
life  establishes  as  absolutely  necessary  for  success,  our  provision  is  wholly  insufiScient. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  felt  in  this  matter  of  industrial  education  in  Europe  is 
strikingly  manifested  by  the  following  summary  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  leading 
states  uiereof: 

AUSTRIA, 

in  common  with  other  Geramn  States,  has  an  extensive  system  of  special  schools, 
designed  for  persons  employed  in  the  useful  and  mechanic  arts.  They  are  of  dif- 
ferent grades,  from  those  wherein  a]pprenticee  are  trained  to  the  polytechnic  schools, 
where  Uie  mining,  civil,  and  mechanical  engineers,  the  architect  and  constructor,  the 
industrial  and  practical  chemist,  and  the  scientino  manager  of  factory,  foundry  and 
workshop,  cau  all  obtain  the  training  essential  for  success  in  their  several  pursuits. 
The  system  pursued  in  Austria  and  other  European  states  may  not  be  the  best  adapted 
for  our  wants,  but  it  will  show  what  is  being  done  elsewhere  in  this  important  mat- 
tor. 

In  Austria  proper  there  are  45  superior  schools  and  academies  for  scientific  instmo- 
tion  in  aj^culture,  horticulture,  forestry,  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  silkworm, 
and  veterinary  surgery ;  also  of  mining,  navigation,  and  commerce ;  with  7  polytechnic 
schools,  in  all  having  5,951  pupils  and  426  professors  and  teachers,  (1868.)  These 
schools  are  in  part  sustained  by  the  imperial  government,  and  are  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  minister  charsed  with  educational  matters.  Hungary  has  13  similar 
schools,  with  116  teachers,  ana  1,311  pupils.  Bohemia  has  an  extended  system  of  in- 
dustrial instruction,  more  diffuse  than  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  What  are  termed 
^*  burgher  schools,'^  answering  to  our  secondary  or  grammar  schools,  have  special 
courses  designed  for  mechanical  and  commercial  training.  Besides,  there  are  throuffh- 
•nt  the  Austrian  provinces  a  large  number  of  workman  and  apprentice  schools,  ususdly 
teaching  some  special  trade.  In  Vienna  and  Prague  there  are  a  number  of  these.  In 
the  latter  city  there  is  one  whose  course  includes  the  technical  sciences,  practical  weav- 
ing, linear  and  free  hand  machine  and  constructive  drawing,  lectures  on  machinery, 
practical  chemistry,  and  modelim^.  There  are  classes  for  machinists,  building  trades, 
weavers,  dyers,  industrial  art.  as  ror  goldsmiths,  jewelers,  porcelain  makers,  &c.  The 
Austrian  polytechnics  have  neen  in  existence  for  more  than  a  century.  They  are  in 
part  sustained  by  the  ^vemment,  and  in  part  by  the  fees  received  from  students.  These 
are  small,  and  provision  is  made  for  gratuitous  instruction.  The  course  of  studies 
pursued  is  comprehensive,  and  the  collections  of  models,  tools,  laboratories,  museums^ 
and  libraries  attached  are  large  and  constantly  being  increased. 

BADEN. 

The  duchy  of  Baden  boasts  of  not  lees  than  50  special  technical  schools,  with  5,77S 
pupils:  among  these,  41  schools  of  <<arts  and  trades,''  with  4,803  pupils.  There  are 
several  for  teaching  watch-making,  weaving,  agriculture,  straw-plainng,  (for  girls,) 
which  give  instmotdon  not  onlv  in  those  pursuits,  but  in  studies  of  a  general  character. 
The  Carlsmhe  Polytechnio  School  is  regarded  as  among  the  model  institutions  of  its 
class.  It  was  founded  in  1814,  as  an  engineering  school;  but  has  been  gradually  en- 
larged, until  it  now  includes  divisions  or  schools  of  engineers,  architects,  builders,  forest- 
ers, chemists,  machinists,  commeroe,  and  of  posts.  The  latter  division  is  common  in  the 
European  schools,  and  is  designed  to  edncate  men  for  government  postal  service  and  in 
the  management  of  roads  andtelegraphs.  The  student  may  select  his  studies  and  follow 
any  given  course.  The  qualifications  requisite  are  elementary  knowledge.  The  pre- 
paratory course  is  one  or  two  years  in  length,  and  their  technical  studies  last  from  two 
to  four  years.  The  fees  ate  $3  admission,  and  66  Rhenish  florins  per  annum.  Some  are 
admitted  to  lectures  only.  The  buildings  are  regarded  as  among  the  best  in  Europe : 
as  are  also  the  collections,  laboratory,  museum  and  library.  In  1868  there  were  589 
regular  pupils  in  attendance. 

BAVARIA. 

The  Bavarian  system  is  extensive  and  highly  praised.  It  includes,  besides  a  good 
system  of  elementary,  seeondorv,  and  high  schools,  a  lor^  number  of  technical  and 
industrial  schools,  embracing,  besides  normal,  musio,  pamtinff,  sculpture,  and  othef 
belonging  to  the  fine  arts,  4  superior  agricultural  academies,  with  39  sections  for  similar 
.  instruction  in  that  number  of  superior  trade  schools.  These  latter  have  commercial  as' 
well  as  mechanical  and  industrial  art  courses.  The  pupils  in  attendance  number  sevend 
thousand.    Schools  of  forestry ,  horticnltnrei  veterinftry  surgery,  and  commeit^  ate  alBO 
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Id  operation.  The  BaTirhm  eehooby  long  eetebliehed,  and  loorganited  in  18A4,  have 
lor  tlMtr  chief  dertgn  **  to  oarrv  the  eoioDees  into  indnstry,  and  to  pnt  indnstrial  pui^ 
snitB  npOn  a  looting  oorreeponoing  totiM  progreee  of  teohnieal  art  and  the  oompetiMon 
of  foreign  industry.''  In  the  trade  echoole  the  etadiee  embraee  physioSf  drawing. 
mod^imr,  chemi8ti7>  geometiy,  and  meduuiios.  Praetieal  labor  in  workshops  and 
on  the  hrm  are  part  of  the  oonrses.  The  polytechnic  is  the  apex  of  the  Bavarian 
ajrstem.  It  embraces  the  nsnal  scientific  eourses.  Small  fMS  are  required ;  but  remitted 
in  deswving  cases.  At  Passan,  Mnnderberg)  and  at  Berehtesgaden  there  are  special 
training  scIkwIs.  The  latter  teaches  wood-carving.  At  Angsbnrg  is  the  Royal  School 
of  Ma(£ineryy  which  has  a  peculiar  reputation  for  beautiAil  models  of  machinery,  &c., 
made  by  the  pupils.  Many  of  the  polytechnic  schools  and  museums  are  supplied  there- 
from. Each  pupil  worin  in  the  shop,  as  well  as  receives  appropriate  theoretical  instrue 
tloB.  Tlie  Nuremberg  School  of  Art,  as  iH[>plied  to  tram,  is  flunous  all  over  Europe. 
Its  course  is  thorough,  and  includes  drawing,  plain  and  from  ornamental  models,  archi* 
tecture,  the  antique,  from  life^  plastio  studies,  embossing,  sculpture,  wood-carving, 
brass-founding,  engraving,  with  classes  in  perspective  and  shadows,  and  in  anatomy. 
It  is  affirmed  that  this  school  has  con^buted  Ittrgely  to  national  prosperity. 

WttRTEMBERG, 

with  1,700,000  inhabitant%  is  conceded  to  possess  the  best  educated  population  in 
Europe.  Besides  a  complete  system  of  general  schools,  she  has  one  technical  university 
and  10  technical  schools  oi  the  next  grade,  with  639  instructors  and  5,148  pupils. 
There  are  11  building  and  trade  seboc^  giving  a  thorough  theoretical  and  pracdcal 
training  in  tiiose  occupations.  They  have  366  teachers  and  6^457  students.  There 
ace  106  trade  and  industrial  schools,  having  8,854  sch<dars.  There  is  an  admirable 
polytechnic  university  at  Stuttgardt,  designed  for  the  education  of  the  higher  class 
of  professional  men.  The  eminent  English  engineer,  J.  Scott  Bussell,  in  his  work 
'*  Technical  Education,"  sives  a  full  account  of  the  remarkable  system  prevailing  in 
this  little  kingdom,  and  snows  to  what  a  height  the  intelligence  and  proffreee  of  the 
people,  as  weU  as  the  prosperity  of  the  community,  may  attain  under  such  admirable 
traming.  Speaking  generally.  Mr.  Russell  says:  ''In  everv  country  where  technical 
education  hae  taken  root  and  had  time  to  bear  fruit,  I  also  find  unquestioned  proofii  of 
the  rigidity  with  which  increased  intdligenoe  and  enlarged  knowledge  bring  increase 
in  employment  and  remuneration." 

raUBSIA-NORTH  GERMANT. 

The  special  technical  svstem  of  Prussia,  to  which  most  of  the  smaller  Oerman  states 
BOW  conform,  will  bear  brief  examination.  There  are  in  Prussia  alone  361  schools 
devoted  to  architecture,  mining,  agriculture,  forestry,  navigation,  commerce,  and  other 
technical  studies,  general  and  special.  Besides  schools  for  weaving  and  the  textile  manu- 
factures, there  are  265  industr£Ebl  schools  whose  studies  and  houra  are  directly  arnuijo^ 
for  the  use  of  mechanics.  They  are  classified  as  the  central  academies,  approaching 
Bearlv  to  the  polytechnic  grade.  The  provincial  and  municipal  improvement  schools. 
and  those  for  foreman,  workman,  and  apprentice,  all  are  fitted  with  models,  tools,  and 
laboratories.  There  are  a  large  number  of  drawing  schools,  in  which  the  classes  are 
arranged  to  suit  various  trades  needing  such  instruction.  The  agriculture  schools  are 
thorough,  being  divided  into  general  and  speciaL  In  the  weaving  schools  the  pupils 
x^eeive  practi(»l  instruction,  and  also  study  chemistry,  as  appBed  to  the  textile 
arts,  &c. 

Saxony  has  76  technical  schools,  and  a  number  for  special  instruction  in  various 
trades  and  occupations.  The  Dresden  Polytechnic  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  An 
excellent  training  school  fbr  women  also  exists,  in  which  instruction  id  afiRirded  in  com- 
mercial and  other  branches.  All  the  states  of  North  Qermany  are  being  affiliated  to  the 
excellent  system  of  Prussia. 

SWrrZBRLAND 

has  a  complete  system  of  technical  and  special  industrial  schools  honored  by  the 
best  though  youngest  polvtechnic  institution  in  existence ;  such  high  praise  is  awarded 
it  by  competent  English  observers  like  Messrs.  SamUdson,  J.  Soott  Bussell,  and 
others,  who  have  examined  these  institutions.  The  industrial  and  scientific  university 
is  located  at  Zurich.  The  buildings  were  erected  at  the  expense  of  that  canton,  cost* 
ittg  over  $500,000.  There  are  7  schools  or  eouises  of  study,  arohitecture  and  construc- 
tion, civil  engineering,  mechanics  and  machinery,  chemistry,  inoi]^nic,  applied  and 
industrial  agricnltuze.  fwestry,  and  rural  eoonomy,  moral  and  political  economy,  and 
tSie  fine  arts.  The  feaeialflovenunent  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $40,000  to- 
wards its  maintenance,  'niere  are  over  70  regular  {wofesscMv,  tutors,  and  assistantsy 
and anaverage  of  600  pupils.    In  addition  to  this  fedetal  polyteolmi%tiierdis an exoel- 
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lent  technical  institute  at  Lanaaone,  designed  I6r  the  edocatioii,  in  the  French  oantoa^ 
of  engineered  mechanicians,  chemists  and  architects.  It  was  started  by  an  association, 
but  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  canton  govemment,  and  also  £rom  the  Lausanne  com- 
mune. Small  fees  are  charged,  though  provision  is  made  for  scholars  who  are  nnaUe 
to  pay.  but  they  must  pass  a  competitive  examination.  There  are  20  industrial  scImk^ 
for  girls,  in  differeiit  cantons ;  a  school  for  weavers,  one  for  watchmakere,  and  another 
for  wood-carving  and  drawing,  besides  7  agricultural  schools  for  boys.  The  Zuridi 
cantonal  schools  are  funous,  jmd  are  held  up  as  models  to  educators  everywhere. 

In  consequence  of  the  impetus  given  by  these  schools,  eminent  English  authority 
say,  it  may  be  safely  declared  that  *^  the  Swiss,  in  their  £Eir  valleys,  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing a  dexterous  and  successful  manufjEMturin^  people.''  More  than  half  the  students 
are  from  other  countries.  Besides  the  extensive  corps  of  professors,  there  are  excellent 
laboratories,  workshops  for  the  practical  api>lication  and  teaching  of  the  several  indos- 
trial  arts,  fine  collections  of  models  of  all  kinds,  and  an  extencave  and  weU-eelected 
library.    A  good  observato>ry,  well  fitted  up,  is  sJso  part  of  the  polytechnic. 

BELGIUM 

has  been  active  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  promoting  industrial  education.  The 
result  is  marked  in  growing  manufacturing  importance,  xhere  is  1  college  and  school 
6f  agriculture;  1  of  horticulture,  forestry,  and  veterinary  surgery.  The  simpler 
branches  of  these  are  taught  in  a  large  number  of  the  primary  scIumIb.  Of  commercial 
schools  there  is  1  superior,  and  12  secondary ;  3  navigation  schools,  and  15  techuioal, 
with  2,293  pupils.  Besides  these  there  are  68  workshop  schools,  with  1,857  pupils. 
They  have  1,428  looms  in  them,  Mid  have  sent  out,  sinee  1845,  27,373  thoroughly 
trained  weavers.  The  expenses  are  divided  between  the  state,  province,  and  com- 
munes. There  is  a  royal  academy  of  arts,  mining,  and  manufacturing  at  Uege,  and 
one  of  engineers  at  Qhent,  besides  art,  as  applied  to  industry,  is  taught  in  60  aoademjes 
and  schools,  having  more  than  a  thousand  sclK»lars. 

*  ITALY 

Justifies  her  renewed  unity  bv  a  renewal  of  industrial  growth  which  is  quite  mm- 
prising.  There  were  in  1868, 964  secondaij  technical  schools,  giving  instructions  in 
drawing,  mechanics,  industrial  chemistry,  &c.,  to  42^800  pupils.  There  were  alao  132 
free  technical  schools,  with  16,955  i>upils :  72  assimilated  with  6,495,  and  55  royal  or 
or  principal  technical  schools  having  5,868  scholars;  besides,  there  are  3  superior 
and  84  institutes  of  technology,  making  a  total  as  above  stated.  In  the  principal 
school  at  Milan  there  were  252  pupils.  In  addition  to  these  designed  mainlj  for  the 
use  of  artisans  and  mechanics,  at  xiaples  there  is  1  school  of  applied  engineering  and  2 
of  mining.    Besides  these,  Italy  has  29  art  schools. 

NORTHERN  EUROPEAN. 

The  Scandinavian  states  also  interest  themselves  in  this  roecial  training.  Denmark 
has  a  polytechnic  school  of  excellent  character,  and  schools  of  horticulture,  agricul- 
ture, forestry,  and  veterinary  surgery,  with  several  technical  schools,  properljr  so-called. 
In  Norway  and  Sweden  there  are  academies  of  arts  and  design ;  also  of  mining  and 
for  elementary  Instruction  in  agriculture.  Sweden  maintains  an  excellent  techno- 
logici^  institute,  and  4  elementary  schools ;  1  of  ship-building,  9  of  navigation,  and  1 
ofmining. 

Russia  has  several  well  organized  polytechnic  schools,  embracing  practical  sdentifio 
studies,  and  also  instruction  in  turning,  carpenter's  work,  fouudery,  dyein^engraving, 
and  machine  construction.  Shops  for  all  these  purouits  are  attached.  The  techno- 
logical schools  at  St.  Petereburg  and  Moscow  are  of  the  best  character.  There  are  70 
normal  agricultural  schools  and  1,000  primary  schools,  in  which  practical  forming,  hor- 
ticulture, and  forestry  are  taught.  There  are  80  schools  of  mining,  1  central  ncMemy. 
and  several  provincial  schoofi.  Besides,  there  are  15  schools  for  instruction  in  naval 
architecture  and  steam  engineering. 

FRANCE 

has  paid  great  attention  to  this  subject.  Of  govemment  schools  there  were,  under 
the  French  empire.  (1868.)  2  national  schools  of  agriculture ;  9  courses  on  agricul- 
tural sciences  in  otner  colleges;  70  farm  schools;  1  national  agronomic  institute;  a 
number  of  schools  for  teachmg  practical  draining,  irrigation,  horse,  sheep,  luid  cattle 
breeding;  e:n>erimental  sheep-folds  and  cow-houses;  besides  3  schools  of  veterinair 
surgery,  one  being  termed  a  college.  There  is  a  college  and  chamber  of  commerce;  I 
school  of  roads  and  bridges;  3  of  mining,  with  19  profossors.  At  Paris  we  find  o^itral 
schools  of  arts  and  manufiiotures ;  also  the  famous  conservatory  of  arts  and  industnr. 
There  are  3  national  schools  of  arts  and  manufactures  located  in  the  provinoes.    u 
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Savoy  there  is  a  Bcbool  of  watch-making.  There  is  a  thoroagh  system  of  marine  engi- 
neering and  naval  schools.  The  iamons  £eoie  Polyt&ikttique  at  Paris  is  too  well  known 
to  need  more  than  a  reference  as  part  of  the  system  of  sd^aitifio  training  pnrsned.  At 
Aries  the  national  mining  school  trains  pnpils  for  practical  employment  as  superintend- 
ents, foremen,  and  other  officers  of  government  mines.  The  diieotors  and  mspectors 
are  edncated  at  the  £coU  Poliftecknique.  The  schools  above  referred  to  are  designed  to 
train  managers  rather  than  workmen.  Franoe  also  possesses  a  large  number  of  local 
echools— departmental,  municipal,  and  commune.  In  1867  there  were  250  special  schools 
and  public  courses  of  techui^  lectures  Mid  classes  in  the  various  departments:  35 
farm  schools;  21  drawing;  12  ot  arts  and  trades;  5  of  hydromphy ;  4  of  the  tecnni- 
caX  sciences;  4  of  design  for  textile  arts,  laoee,  waU-papers,  ramitnre,  Ao. ;  4  of  clock 
and  watch-making ;  3  of  weaving ;  2  for  stokers ;  ana  a  number  of  separate  schools 
for  instruction  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  silk  culture,  miniuff,  practical  chemistry, 
dyeing,  &o.  More  than  fifty  courses  of  lectures,  dtc.,  were  sustamed  in  different  manu- 
facturing centers. 

GREAT  BBITAIN. 

At  the  presMit  time  Great  Britain  is  making  marked  progress  in  the  way  of  indus- 
trial education.  The  "  science  and  art  department "  of  the  report  of  the  privy  conncil 
on  education  for  1869  gives  interesting  data.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  rapid 
increase  of  scientifio  and  art  instruction,  as  applied  to  industry : 

Knmber        Under 
Tear.  ofachools.  instraotion. 

1860 9  500 

1861 38  1,300 

1862 70  2,543 

1863 75  3,111 

1864 91  4,666 

1865 120  5,479 

1866 153  6,835 

1867 212  10,230 

1868 300  15,010 

There  were  780  special  classes  in  these  general  schools,  some  having  only  one  and 
others  running  up  to  ten.  There  is  a  very  complete  system  of  annual  examinations 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  department.  In  the  soientilic  examinations  the 
inspectors  are  assisted  by  engineer  officers  of  the  armv  who  may  be  stationed  near. 
The  government  joints  are  graduated  according  to  the  number  of  and  proficiency 
shown  by  the  pupils:  hence  they  act  as  incentives  to  the  teachers.  The  latest  data 
received  (March  1869)  show  514  schools,  with  1,448  classes  and  about  21,000  scholars. 
The  navigation  schools,  of  which  there  are  a  number,  are  organized  separately.  The 
national  geological  survey  now  in  progress,  the  Kensington  Industrial  and  Art  Museum, 
and  other  instrumentalities,  are,  by  various  means,  maae  serviceable  to  the  progress  of 
these  schools,  through  models  furnished  or  works  loaned,  Ac.  All  scientifio  investiga- 
tions under  government  direction  and  the  mining  recordJs  office  furnish  material  for  Uie 
aid  of  the  teachers.  The  Whitworth  scholarships  afford  a  notable  illustration  of  the 
interest  manifested.  Mr.  Whitworth  has  founded  thirty  scholarships^  lasting  each  a 
term  of  years,  of  the  annual  value  of  $500,  open  to  comi)etitive  examination,  and  de- 
sired for  practical  machinists,  mechanics,  and  students  who  may  aspire  to  a  thorough 
scientific  trainiuff.  Ten  of  these  scholarships  have  recently  been  awarded.  Five  of 
th^n  were  gainea  by  working  mechanics. 

Besides  this  diffused  system  of  technical  instruction,  there  are  a  number  of  royal  col- 
leges and  mdseums  of  mining,  geology,  chemistry,  Ac,  to  all  of  which  are  attached  treo 
courses  of  lectures.  There  is  a  national  art  training  school,  to  which  a  number  of 
national  scholarships  are  attached ;  there  are  771  students  in  all :  101  local  schools  are 
affiliated  with  this.  In  them  instruction  is  fflven  to  about  20,000  students.  Besides, 
there  ore  nearly  200  niffht  classes,  having  4^4^  students,  and  under  the  recent  impetus 
g^ven  to  these  studies  tnere  were  report^  m  England  alone  (1867)  as  receiving  instruc- 
tions in  drawing,  modeling,  Ao,,  in  588  schools,  as  many  as  79,441  children. 

INTEREST  MANIFESTED  BY  THE  WORKINGMEN. 

With  the  zeal  manifested  by  foreign  governments,  and  the  principal  employing^  in- 
terests  in  Europe  and  here,  it  is  equiSly  as  gratifying  to  note  that  felt  by  the  workmg- 
men  themselves.  The  answers  received  by  this  Bureau  give  proof  of  this.  The  agita- 
tion on  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  affords  striking  evidence.  The  workingmen 
are  fully  cognizant  of  the  met  that,  to  understand  the  complex  and  often  subtile  issues 
involved  therein,  they  must  acquire  a  wider  intelligenoe  and  a  more  thorough  educa- 
tion ;  hence,  they  place  foremost  among  their  demands  on  legislation  the  necessity  of 
enforced  attendance  on  schools ;  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  children,  so 
tiiey  may  attend  thereon;  and  the  establishment  of  technical  and  special  schools  for 
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their  own  benefit.  The  diief  leBSon  they  urge  for  lessening  the  honrs  of  adnlt  labor 
if  whether  it  be  Justifiable  or  not^  the  need  of  more  leisure  for  mental  improvement. 
In  Europe  the  suljeet  of  enlarged  industrial  education  is  a  prominent  topic  among  all 
the  labor  organizations,  oonveotions,  and  congresses.  The  "International  Womng- 
men's  Association,''  a  body  which  aims  at  uniting  all  trade  and  labor  organizatious  in  a 
federative  unity,  and  which  has  beoome  of  considerable  importance  durmg  the  last  two 
years,  has  given  great  prominence  to  this  questiou.  At  their  meeting  inBrussels,  1868, 
one  of  the  Belgiim  delegates  uigued  that  "  an  education  in  all  the  sciences,  accompa- 
nied by  a  good  religious  training,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  make  people  prosperous 
and  to  entertain  a  respect  for  cfood  order."  The  French  deleintes  announced  them- 
selves as  of  the  opinion  "  that  we  education  required  for  the  children  of  the  worldly 
dasses  must  include  the  natural  sciences,  and  a  technical  course  of  training  which  wiil 
impart  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  various  manipulations  of  productive  industry  " 
In  Qreat  Britain  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  unceasing  demands  of  the  industnal 
classes,  as  well  as  the  violent  character  of  the  trades'  disputes  which  have  occurred 
there  during  the  half-century  past,  have  greatly  aided  in  establishing  the  necessity  for 
thorough  education,  by  proving  that  its  relations  to  production  and  consequent  profit 
or  loss  are  of  the  most  intimate  character.  The  undoubted  success  of  her  continental 
rivals,  growing  out  of  superior  technical  skill  and  training,  has  had  a  great  dcval  to  do 
with  the  demand  of  manufEUsturing  England  for  a  thorough  education  of  labor;  but 
so  also  has  the  growing  restlessness  of  tne  workingmen,  with  their  earnest  desires  for 
better  conditions,  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  remarkable  activity  now  displayed 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  outrages  which  have  made  such  hideous  notoriety  for  some  English  trade 
unions  flourish  chiefly  amouff  the  more  ignorant  class  of  medianics  and  laborers.  It 
is  the  universal  testimony  of  all  who  have  studied  the  condition  of  labor  in  Great 
Britain,  that,  just  in  proportion  that  intelligence  increases  and  education  is  made  more 
accessible,  the  success  of  ^e  greait  ameliorative  efforts  already  inaugurated  tiiere  are 
assured.  Cooperative  societies  are  the  work  of  the  more  intelfigent  men.  Councils  of 
arbitration  ana  courts  of  conciliaHon,  now  forming  so  extensivelv,  are  always  snecess- 
lul  in  proportion  to  the  educated  intelligence  that  prevails.  80  thoroughly  are  liberal- 
minded  capitalists  and  employers  in  Engliuid  impressed  with  the  productive  force  and 
economic  value  of  education,  that,  throughout  the  manufacturing  aistricts,  the  traveler 
will  see  many  fine  school-buUdiifgs,  libraries,  mechanics'  insti&tes,  Ac,  attached  to 
the  great  manufactories  and  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  these  employers.  The 
same  is  true  wherever  cooperation  has  succeeded. 

THE  FRENCH  EXPOSITION  AND  ENGLISH  ARTISANS. 

During  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  the  London  Society  at  Arts  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses of  fifty -two  English  workmen,  representing  the  principal  trades  and  manoflM:- 
tures,  to  visit  and  report  on  the  products  and  industry  tnere  exhibited.  Their  reports 
constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  volumes  devoted  to  the  Exposition. 
Written,  as  a  rule,  with  great  clearness,  simplicity,  and  directness,  they  testify  alike 
to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  writers  and  the  progress  of  industrial  rivals.  This 
volume  teems  with  tributes  to  the  admirable  results  achieved  by  the  knowledge  and 
skill  acquired  through,  and  directed  by,  technical  and  scientific  education.  Mr.  Ln* 
crafb,  chairmaker,  is  astonished  at  the  skill  displayed  by  very  young  men  in  the  Paris 
workshops.  He  refers  to  their  carving  most  delicate  and  tosteful  desisps.  generally 
their  own.  He  alwavs  found  such  worKmen  to  have  been  pupils  of  the  Fans  art  and 
technic  schools.  **  The  mere  mechanical  workmen,"  he  says,  "  stand  not  the  slightest 
chance  with  the  workmen  of  cultivated  taste."  Messrs.  Kendell  &,  Gaunt,  hosiers, 
after  what  their  report  shows  to  have  been  carefhl  examination,  testify :  '^  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  superior  education  that  is  given  to  the  working  classes  on  the  Conti- 
nent gives  them  an  advantage  in  some  respects.*'  Thomas  Connolly,  stone  mason, 
says :  ''It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  entailed  upon  England  through  the  neg- 
lect of  art  culture  in  every  form."  This  is  said  after  an  enthusiastic  tribute  to  the 
skill  and  taste  displayed  by  his  fellow-craftsmen  in  Paris.  Mr.  RandiUl,  paint«r  on 
chinaware,  arfi^es  that  the  state  ought  to  furnish  art  education  to  its  citizens.  "  The 
Frenchman,"  fie  says,  *'  has  excellent  schools  to  give  him  such  culture."  With  consid- 
erable force  Mr.  Randall  observes :  "  How  few  men  know  anything  of  the  material  in 
which  they  work.  Yet  Such  knowledge  would  sweeten  daily  toil,  would  open  the 
treasure-house  of  thought,  and  enable  a  man  to  convert  to  new  uses  elements  of  force 
by  which  he  is  surrounded^  and  enrich  the  nation  by  adaptations  and  modes  of  economiz- 
ing means  now  in  use."  Mr.  Huth.  one  of  the  English  Jurors,  says  that  the  cotton  produc- 
tion of  European  countries  showea  clearly  "  that  there  is  not  a  machine  working  a  ma^ 
chine,  but  that  brains  sit  at  the  loom,  and  intelligence  stands  at  the  spinning  wheeL" 
Mr.  McConnell,  en^eer^  declares  that  England  must  soon  adopt  a  system  of  technical 
education,  or  be  dnven  m>m  the  markets,  not  even  holding  her  own  as  to  cheapness. 
Mr.  Winstanley  argues  for  the  organization  of  technic  schoob  with  workshops  attached. 
Mr.  Whiteing  declares  that  in  France  '^a  due  provision  for  art  education,  for  instance, 
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is  not  a  finror  on  the  pwri  of  the  adminktcBtioii,  but  one  of  the  oonditionB  of  its  ooq- 
tinoanoe.'^ 

OBEUZOT. 

The  Talne  of  indnstrial  education  is  made  most  striking  by  the  results  seen  in  the 
town  of  Creuzot.  All  English  testimony  is  nnanimous  ae  to  the  oharacter  of  the  work 
there  mann&ctnred.  J.  Bcott  Russell,  Mr.  Samnelson.  M.  P.,  and  other  eminent  au- 
thorities, declare  that  Mr.  Schneider  has,  by  a  thorough  system  of  technical  training, 
placed  a  generation  of  educated  workmen  at  his  disposal.  Mr.  Russell  affirms  that  it 
will  take  twelve  years  of  unremitting  effort  for  England  to  reach  the  same  degree  of 
skill  as  these  educated  workmen  and  scientific  superintendents  have  attained.  Nor  13 
the  mechanical  skill  the  only  or  best  results  achieved.  The  frugality  and  temperance 
of  Mr.  Schneider's  employe,  several  thousand  in  number,  make  Creuzot  a  model  town 
in  all  respects.  There  are  several  thousaod  people  in  it.  of  whom  seven-tenths  are 
owners  or  their  own  dwellings;  while  the  youth  and  adults  who  cannot  read  and 
write  (though  few  In  number)  are  nearly  all  strangers — ^persons  not  bom  or  trained 
in  the  place.  The  same  testimony  is  given  with  regard  to  the  Krupp  foundei^  and 
connected  town  in  Prussia,  where  every  foreman,  superintendent,  draughtsman,  &c.,  is 
a  graduate  of  the  higher  technical  schools.  Sinular  statements  are  made  of  Mulhouse, 
Guise,  and  other  French  ouvrier  towns,  in  which  the  necessity  of  technical  education 
has  been  most  apparent  and  best  supplied. 

Mr.  Russell  declares  that  fifteen  years  is  required  for  the  theoretical  and  practical 
training  of  a  skilled  artisan — meaning  of  course  in  workshop  as  well  as  school.  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  recognized  as  amons  the  foremost  authorities  on  this  question,  in  a 
report  to  the  £ngliui  government  declares  that  the  one  cause  tending  to  make  conti^ 
nental  manufactures  superior  to  English  is  that  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Switxerland  **  possess  good  systems  of  indnstrial  education  for  the  masters  and  man- 
a&ers  of  manufactories  and  workshops,  and  England  possesses  none.^'  Mr.  Samuelson, 
M.  P.,  the  leading  iron  ship-builder  on  the  Tmunes,  says,  after  ^ving  the  whole  sub- 
ject a  thorough  examination :  "  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  estimate  precisely  what 
has  been  the  mfluence  of  continental  education  on  continental  manufactures.  •  •  • 
That  the  rapid  progress  of  many  trades  abroad  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
superior  technical  knowledge  of  the  directors  of  work  every  virhere,  and  by  the  compar- 
atively advanced  elementanr  instruction  of  the  workers  in  some  departments  of  indus- 
try, there  can  be  no  doubt''^ 

INFLUENCE  OF  ART  INSTRUCTION. 

At  a  congress  of  educators  and  others,  held  in  Brussels,  September,  18G8,  to  consider 
the  best  system  for  popular  art  instruction,  the  testimony  to  its  value,  as  adding  to  the 
prodnetiveness  of  labor  was  quite  uneouivocal.  Janssen  Smit,  director  of  one  of  the 
oest  indnstrial  and  art  schools,  said:  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  by  the  experiences 
and  education  of  the  industrialworkshop,  (referring  to  the  workshop  schools  so  com- 
mon in  Belgium  and  France,  as  well  as  other  European  countries.)  more  than  by  the  teach- 
ing of  some  special  useAod  art,  Paris  has  monoplized  the  trade  of  the  world  in  almost 
all  articles  whose  value  lies  in  their  artistic  taste.  Art  instruction,''  M.  Smit,  con- 
tinued, "  is  a  powerful  means  of  popular  education ;  it  exercises  on  the  workingman 
an  eminently  civilizing  influence;  it  polishes  his  manners  and  gives  him  calm  and 
serious  tastes."  Again,  "  Art  in  itself  will  exercise  an  immense  influence  on  the  apti- 
tvtAe  and  the  success  of  the  workingman."  M.  Yischer,  who  presided  at  the  con- 
gress, declared  the  ouestion  to  be  '^  by  what  means  we  can  place  in  the  hands  of  M 
men,  and  particularly  the  workingmaii  and  mechanic,  a  new  instrument  to  increase 
their  personal  capital — ^the  power  of  usefulness  and  ei^oyment."  Evidence  of  this 
character  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  Each  but  cumulates  the  evidence  proving 
that  education — not  the  mere  elements,  but  that  higher  culture  which  throws  open 
the  arcana  and  enables  the  student  to  apply  his  knowledge — tends  not  to  the  creation  of 
Wealth  alone,  but  to  the  imx>rovement  of  man  In  all  that  is  of  individual  benefit  and 
constitutes  his  value  to  the  communitv  at  large.  In  one  of  the  replies  sent  in  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  addressed  by  the  Bureau  on '  this  subject  of^  the  relations  of 
education  and  labor,  there  is  a  sentence  which,  strongly  epitomizing  as  it  does  the 
labor  view,  is  here  quoted :  "  Aye,  education^  not  only  of  the  alphabet  and  the  multi- 
plication table,  but  a  general  popular  education  in  the  fall  meaning  of  the  word,  is  the 
panacea  for  all  the  social  evils  and  injustices,  because  it  renders  men  less  submissive  to 
evils  of  human  creation  which  may  be  remedied  by  human  efforts."  A  volume  might 
be  expanded  from  that  and  fail  to  express  it  more  pertinently. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  DANGERS. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that,  in  Massachusetts  even,  under  the  high  pressure  of 
production  and  profit  which  the  development  of  her  manuf^turing  system  has  aroused. 
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there  is  some  danger  of  neglecting  edncational  advantageSy  at  least  so  fiur  as  chil- 
dren employed  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills  are  concerned.  Recent  inrostin- 
tions  show  some  snrnrising  facts  in  this  regard,  evincing  disregard  of  the  law  on  uie 
part  of  employ^  and  parents,  which  Jnstifies  the  demand  for  a  compulsory  system  now 
Deing  made. 

Hon.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  in  charge  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Bnreau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  argues  in  the  report  for  1869  for  such  a  law,  especially  with  reference  to 
^tory  children.  Qe  recommends  that  no  child  under  thirteen  be  allowed  to  work  in 
these  mills,  and  no  child  but  eight  hours  per  da^,  and  only  then  if  possessed  of  a  good 
elementary  education.  With  great  force  Mr.  Obver  says :  "There  is  no  remedy  for  the 
wrong  of  depriving  children  of  a  proper  education,  and  for  the  greater  evils  that  wUl 
ensue  if  an  ignorant  class  of  persons  is  permitted  to  grow  up,  to  increase  and  perjieta- 
ate  a  debas^  class  crowded  upon  us,  threatening  danger,  nay,  already  weakening 
the  very  foundations  of  the  republic." 

In  response  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Oliver,  there  was  established  in  1868,  at 
Salem,  a  school  desired  directly  for  children,  the  hours,  d&c.,  being  regulated  to  suit 
their  needs.  John  Kilbum,  esa.^  superintendent  of  the  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Com- 
pany, writes  of  the  effect  of  this  school  that  "  it  has  proved  an  eminently  successful 
Institution  and  source  of  comfort  to  the  mills  of  this  company .'^  Mr.  Charles  J.  Good- 
win, agent  of  Indian  Orchard  Mills,  says,  as  one  result  of  a  similar  school,  that  '*  a 
marked  change  for  the  better  is  seen  in  the  deportment  and  personal  appearance  of  the 
children."  Similar  facts  and  statements  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  In 
a  reiK>rt  to  the  legislature,  made  in  1867,  by  a  committee  appointed  on  the  "  hours  of 
labor,"  of  which  the  Hon.  Amasa  Walker  was  chairman,  the  majority  urgently  advo- 
cates a  hisher  education  for  the  industrial  classes.  They  pertinently  point  to  the  fiftct 
that  there  nas  been  for  years  a  growing  disinclination  on  the  part  of  American  work- 
men to  enter  on,  or  continue  in^  the  mechanic  arts  and  trades.  The  reason  is  apparent : 
intellectual  ambition  and  activity  find  but  few  opportunities.  The  report  already  re- 
ferred to  says,  in  reference  to  the  proper  use  to  be  made  of  shorter  hours  of  labor,  that 
"  we  must  educate  our  children  to  fit  them  for  even  the  mere  drudgeiv  of  labor.  With 
the  increased  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  laborer,  the  improvement  of  machinery,  and 
the  increase  of  wealth,  the  desire  and  capacity  to  eigoy  leisure  wUl  surely  come,  and 
the  desire  will  be  gratified."  "  It  is  not  enough,"  the  minority  report  by  Mr.  Bogers,  of 
the  same  committee,  argue,  *'  that  the  laborer  have  education  m  childhood ;  he  must 
have  the  means  of  constuit  improvement  and  progress  in  manhood."  The  economic  use 
and  aggregation  of  capital  caused  by  the  application  of  science  to  manniacturinflr  pnr^ 
poses  have  necessarily  chanced  the  condition  of  vast  masses  of  persons,  rendering 
concentration  in  large  numbers  necessary.  Yet  the  conditions  of  education  have 
remained  unchanged.  Well  arranged  as  was  our  public  school  system  for  the  state  of 
society  existing  even  a  generation  ago  in  New  England,  it  has  not  yet  enlarged  itself 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  changes  now  being  effected,  and  the  evUs  of  illiteracy,  or,  what 
is  perhaps  as  dangerous,  those  arising  firom  mistaking  the  rudiments  or  mere  imple- 
ments of  education  for  education  itself,  are  becoming  too  apparent.  In  a  recent  pe- 
tition to  the  Biassaohusetts  legislature,  cidling  for  a  strict  apprenticeship  system,  tiie 
evils  flowing  from  the  want  of  special  industrial  training  are  referred  to  in  strong 
terms.  The  petitioners  say  that  ^^  human  labor  is  so  connected  with  exalted  mental 
and  moral  capacities  that  it  of  right  ought  to  have  higher  consideration  than  mercJian- 
dise."  Massachusetts  is  moving  in  the  matter  of  special  instruction,  as  well  also  as  in 
that  more  fundamental  one^  of  seeing  that  the  constantly  increasing  class  of  children 
employed  in  its  mills  and  factories  shall  not,  either  from  cupidity  and  carelessness  of 
parents  or  corporations,  or  both,  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  questions  and  answers  with  which  this  paper  doses  ate  of  a  character  to  need 
no  introduction  beyond  that  given  by  the  facts  presented.  But  a  small  number  of 
answers  have  been  received  up  to  the  date  of  closing  the  report  for  the  printer ;  a  &ct 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  they  show  great  interest  on  the  nart  of  the  gentlemen  horn 
whom  replies  have  been,  and  are  now  being,  received.  In  themselves  they  afford 
proofs  of  the  need  and  value  of  a  high  degree  of  scientific  and  technical  education  m 
a  wealth-producing  and  social-politico  ins&umentality,  and,  with  the  facta  adduced  ic 
re^ird  to  European  efforts  in  this  direction,  present  striking  reasons  for  an  inereased 
and  continued  endeavor  to  secure  and  facilitate  a  more  thorough  training  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  general  knowledge  for  the  workinir  people  of  tho 
United  States.  ^^ 

In  this  connection  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfiur,  at  the  reoent  meeting  of  the 
Britbh  Social  Science  Association,  upon  the  questions  under  consideration  are  wei^ty 
and  opportune.  The  English  savant  advocates  the  training  which  shall  best  fit  a  man  for 
his  place  in  life.  After  referring  to  certain  English  schoob,  and  to  ancient  law  requir- 
ing compulsory  education  for  certain  classes,  he  says :  **  This  main  idea  of  fitting  a  man 
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for  bis  work  wm  Tigoronsly  sapportod  by  onr  old  reformers.  John  Knox  beld  firmly 
by  it,  especially  in  bis  sobeme  for  secondary  education,  wbicb,  unfortunately  for  Scot- 
land, was  never  adopted,  tboogb  bis  plan  for  primary  education  was.  In  tbe  former 
he  announced  that  no  boys  should  leave  school  till  they  had  devoted  a  proper  time  to 
'  that  study  which  they  intend  chiefly  to  pursue  for  the  profit  of  tbe  commonwealth.' 
This  is  tbe  old  conception  of  tbe  object  of  education,  and  reappears  at  tbe  present  day 
under  tbe  modem  garb  of  *  teolmioal  education.'  All  the  reformers  urf^ed  its  necessity, 
especially  Luther  and  Melancthon.  Most  European  states  have  beld  fast  to  tbe  idea 
with  more  or  less  of  development,  but  it  has  vanished  utterly  firom  our  English  schools. 
«Our  primary  schools,  on  the  whole,  do  not  teach  bisfaer  instruction  than  a  child  of 
eight  years  of  age  may  learn.  In  our  class  of  lifo,  our  children  acquire  such  knowledge 
as  a  beginning;  with  the  working  classes  they  get  it  as  an  end.  What  an  ec^uipment 
for  the  battle  of  life  I  No  armor-plate  of  knowledge  is  given  to  our  future  artisan,  but 
a  mere  thin  veneer  of  tbe  three  K's,  so  thin  as  to  rub  off  completely  in  three  or  four 
years'  wear  and  tear  of  life.  *  *  tinder  our  present  system  of  elementary  teaching, 
no  knowledge  whatever  bearing  on  tbe  lifo-work  of  the  people  reaches  tbem  by  our  system 
of  State  education.  Tbe  air  they  breathe,  tbe  water  they  drink,  the  tools  they  use,  the 
plants  they  grow,  the  mines  they  excavate,  might  all  be  made  subjects  of  surpassing  in- 
terest and  importance  to  them  during  their  whole  life ;  and  yet  of  these  they  learn  not  one 
fiict.  Yet  we  are  surprised  at  the  conseauences  of  their  ignorance.  A  thousand  men  perish 
yearly  in  our  coal  mines,  but  no  schoolmaster  tells  tbe  poor  miner  tbe  nature  of  tbe  ex- 
plosive gas  which  scorches  him,  or  of  tbe  after-damp  which  chokes  him.  Boilers  of  steam- 
engines  blow  up  so  continually  that  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  engaged 


in  trying  to  diminish  their  alarming  frequency,  but  tbe  poor  stokers  who  are  scalded  to 
death  or  blown  to  pieces  were  never  instructed  in  tbe  nature  and  properties  of  steam. 
In  Great  Britain  alone  more  than  100,000  people  perish  annually,  and  at  least  five  times 
as  many  sicken  grievously,  out  of  pure  ignorance  of  tbe  laws  of  health,  which  are  never 
imparted  to  them  at  school;  they  have  no  chance  of  learning  them  afterward,  as  they 
possess  no  secondary  schools.  The  mere  tools  of  education  are  put  into  tbe  hands  of 
chUdron  during  their  school  time  without  aoy  effort  being  made  to  teach  tbem  bow  to  use 
the  tools  for  any  profitable  purpose  whatever ;  so  they  get  rusty,  or  are  thrown  aside 
altogether.  And  we  fancy  that  we  have  educated  the  people !  Our  pauperism,  our 
orime,  and  the  misery  which  hovers  on  the  brink  of  both,  increase,  terribly,  and  our 
panacea  for  their  cure  is  teaching  tbe  three  B's.  The  age  of  miracles  has  passed  by, 
and  our  large  faith  in  our  little  doin|p  will  not  remove  mountains.  It  is  best  to  be 
frank.  Our  low  quality  of  education  is  impoverishing  tbe  land.  It  is  disgracefully 
behind  tbe  age  in  whicn  we  live  and  of  tbe  civilization  of  which  we  boast,  and,  until 
we  are  convinced  of  that,  we  cannot  be  roused  to  tbe  exertions  required  for  its  amend- 
ment. This  is  no  new  complaint,  and  has  been  long  ago  made  by  &r  higher  authorities 
than  myself." 

Though  Dr.  Playfair  speaks  directly  to  an  English  audience,  and  alms,  therefore,  to 
illustrate,  English  necessities,  there  is  no  one  who  has  examined  tbe  relations  of  labor 
and  education  in  the  United  States,  however  superficially,  but  what  will  aoknowl- 
ed^  the  applicability  of  bis  criticisms  to  our  own  circumstances.  Tbe  answers  re- 
ceived, especially  those  from  workmen,  forcibly  illustrate  this. 

RICHARD  J.  HINTON. 

INQUIRIES  AND  REPLIES  RELATING  TO  FOREGOING  PAPER. 

CmCULAR  OF  INQUIRY. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WashifigUm,  D.  C,  Ootoder,  1870. 
Sir:  The  object  of  this  Bureau  in  making  the  annexed  inquiries  is  to  ascertain  your 
views  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  education  on  industry,  all  other  things — as  natural 
ability  and  length  of  time  employed  in  a  (jpiven  pursuit— being  equal. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  mere  abihty  to  read  and  write,  by  even  an  unskilled 
laborer,  adds  one-fourth  to  his  value  as  a  member  of  tbe  community.  This  claim,  if 
true,  must  be  capable  of  demonstration  through  tbe  observation  of  intelligent  persons. 
The  following  inquiries  will  l>e  sent  to  employers  or  superintendents,  to  workmen, 
and  to  those  observers  who,  as  far  as  ma^  be,  are  not  embraced  in  either  tbe  first  or 
sooond  class.  It  is  the  desire  of  tbe  Commissioner  to  combine  tbe  testimony  from  these 
three  sources.  You  will  confer  a  favor  by  returning  to  this  office  such  answers  to  those 
questions  as  you  are  able  to  give  from  experience  and  observation,  adding  also  such 
other  information  as  mi^  seem  to  you  pertinent  to  the  subject. 
Very  respectfully,  Sic, 

JOBD^  EATON,  Jr., 

CommMoner, 
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QUB8TIOMS  TO  BlCFXOTSllS. 

Answers  h&xe  been  reeeived  from  the  following  gentlemen : 

(a)  American  Standard  Tool  Ckimpany,  manager  of,  Newark,  Kew  Jersey. 

(b)  Anderson,  A.,  superintendent  fi^sas  Pacific  Bailroad.  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
io)  Anthony,  Hon.  J.  B..  tool  works,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

(d)  Baird  &,  Co.,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Worics,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

(e)  Bay  8tate  Company,  manager  of,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

(/)  Blodgettt  Hon.  Foster,  railroad  sup^intendent,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

(g)  Cooke,  Ctoorffc  L.,  American  Horse  Nail  Comoaay,  Providence,  Rhode  Island* 

Ih)  Faey,  J.  A.  &  Co.,  car  builders,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

(i)  Franklin,  General  W.  B.,  manager  Colt's  Rifle  Works,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

0')  Gibbon,  William  G.,  machinist  and  iron  ship  builder,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

(^-)  Greenwood,  Miles,  machinist,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1 1)  Guild,  Chester  &.  Sons,  tanners,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  - 

(m)  Harlan  6l  Hollingsworth  Company,  iron  ship,  engine,  and  car  builders,  Wilming* 
ton,  Delaware. 

(h)  IngersoU,  George  L.,  superintendent  Cleveland  Iron  asad  Nail  Works,  Clevebotd, 
Ohio. 

(o)  James,  G.  W.,  planter.  Gainesville,  Florida. 

Cp)  Lyon,  James  &  Co.,  glass  works,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

(q)  Mead,  C.  V.  &  Co.,  rubber  works,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

*  Mundella,  Hon.  A.  J.,  manufacturer,  Nottingham,  England. 

(r)  Prong,  Louis,  art  publisher  and  lithograpner,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
(«)  Smith,  Hon.  J.  G.,  manufacturer,  Pro^dence,  Rhode  Island. 

*  Thomas,  General  Samuel,  iron  foundery,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Note. — ^The  answers  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
will  be  found  embodied  in  the  Commissioner's  report. 

Question  1.  Have  vou  employed  a  number  of  persons  as  laboreiB  f  What  town  f 
State?    Character  of  the  labor  f 

Answers,  (a)  Skilled  and  unskilled,  manufaotmring  fire-«rms,  tools,  and  similar  nrti' 
des.  {h)  Clerks,  agents,  machinistM,  carpenters,  Joiners,  painters,  and  common  laborers. 
(c)  Machinists,  bl^ksmiths,  and  lalxNrers.  (d)  Building  locomotives,  moinlv  skilled. 
(e)  Shoemaking.  (/)  Machinists,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  all  branches  of  railroad 
work,  (g)  Nail-makers,  machinists,  general  woriL.  (h)  Construction  of  machinery  for 
working  in  wood,  (i)  Manufacture  of  arms,  machinery^  and  the  operations  connected 
therewith.  U)  Machinists  and  iron  boat  bmlders,  boiler-makers,  and  laborers.  (I;) 
Molders,  machinists,  blacksmiths,  laborers,  clerks,  draughtsmen,  &o*  (I)  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  skilled  and  unskilled,  tanning  and  currying,  care  of  machinery,  some 
Quite  intricate,  (m)  In  construction  of  iron  ships,  engines  and  boilers,  passenger  and 
ueight  cars.  (*)  In  the  manufacture  of  hosiery.  («)  Skilled  and  unskilled  in  iron  and 
nail  works,  (o)  Planter,  negro  labor.  (^)  Glass  works,  skilled  and  unskilled.  (9)  Manu- 
facture of  India-rubber  goods^  (r)  Lithograj^c  printing  and  processes  connected 
tlierewith.  (9)  In  manufacturing,  mechanics,  farming  and  day  laborers;  for  forty-flvo 
years.  ( *)  In  all  manipulations  of  iron  ore  fh)m  the  mine  to  the  foundery,  skilled  and 
unskilled. 

Question  2.  Have  you  observed  a  difference  in  skill,  aptitude,  or  amount  of  work  ex- 
ecuted by  persons  you  have  employed,  arising  from  a  dinerence  in  their  education,  and 
independent  of  their  natural  abilities? 

Answers,  (a)  Yes.  Though  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  that  there  is  a  person  in  this  commu- 
nity who  is  totally  destitute  of  some  edacation.  The  best  educated,  as  a- general  rule, 
excel.  (6)  I  have.  (0)  This  I  believe  to  be  a  well-settled  fact,  (d)  Yes.  (e)  We  have 
observed  a  vast  difierence.  (/)  Such  persons  have  more  skill  and  fidelity,  because  ot 
their  general  information  ana  consequent  freedom  from  prejudice,  incident  to  ignorant 
persons.  An  educated  intelligent  artisan  is  worth  50  per  cent,  more  than  an  i^onuit 
one.  (a)  Unquestionably.  (^)Ye8.  (<)Yes.  (^)  Very  marked,  (fc)  Yes.  (/)  This  ques- 
tion, like  some  of  those  which  follow,  is  so  simple,  and  the  reply  so  obvious,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  question  at  all.  We  answer  yes. 
(m)  The  difference  is  most  marked.  Those  having  some  education  invariably  advance 
to  leading  positions,  while  the  opposite  seldom  rise  above  laborers,  (n)  We  are  at  serious 
loss  by  the  ignorance  of  laborers,  and  find  great  odds  in  fovor  of  Germans  and  other '' edu- 
cated'^  labor.  (0)  Yes.  I  have  observed  that  the  negro  who  was  making  an  attempt 
to  educate  himself,  and  who  was  partially  educated,  was  mostly  preferable  to  an  unedu- 
cated negro,  (p)  Yes.  (9)  We  think  those  who  are  educated  excel,  (r)  Cannot  answer 
these  questions  definitely,  my  observations  have  not  been  extensive  enough,  (s)  Edn- 
cation  is  and  has  always  been  a  very  important  recommendation  for  all  classes  of  labor. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  road  and  write,  and  who  merely  possess  these  rudi- 
ments of  on  education,  other  things  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity 
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•B  laboren,  skilled  or  HnakilXed.  or  ea  aftistms,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read 
and  write ;  and  if  so,  how  macn  would  such  additional  skill,  <S^.,  tend  to  increase  the 
prodactiveness  of  their  services,  and,  consequently,  their  wages  T 

Answers,  (a)  They  do,  as  a  large  share  of  information  is  derived  from  publications,  and 
enlarges  the  comx>rebension  of  the  mind,  and  enables  it  to  receive  instructions  from  those 
who  hold  superior  positions  more  understandingl^,  and,  consequently,  enables  them  to 
become  efficient  workmen  in  executing  the  instructions  imparted  to  them ;  the  additiomd 
skUl  would  increase  their  productiveness  10  to  50  per  cent.,  being  dependent  on  positions 
they  may  have  opportunity  to  fill,  {b)  They  do ;  the  higher  the  grade  of  labor,  the 
more  valuable  education  becomes ;  mechanics  are  more  improved  by  it  than  common 
L'&borers ;  I  judge  the  man  possessing  the  rudiments  of  an  education  to  be,  on  an  aver- 
age, 15  or  20  per  cent,  more  valuable  than  the  ignorant ;  this  is,  however,  rather  a 
'*  guess"  than  a  Judgment ;  it  is  impossible  to  form  anything  like  a  correct  Judgment.. 

(c)  They  do  show  greater  skilly  but  the  percentage  of  additional  skill  varies  very  much. 

(d)  It  is  difficult  to  say  definitely,  but  their  productiveness  and  value  are  largelv  in- 
creased, (e)  We  think  they  do,  and  should  say  it  would  increase  their  wages  at  least 
one-fifth ;  for  instance,  a  man  earning  $2  50  would  be  better  worth  $3.  (^)  Decidedly ; 
very  materially.  (^)Yes.  (i)  Those  who  can  read  and  write  show  more  skill  and  fidelity 
as  laborers  than  those  who  cannot ;  the  increased  fidelity  proceeds  from  the  fact  that 
these  men  are  more  anxious  to  rise  than  more  ignorant  men  are,  and,  therefore,  more 
faithful  to  their  employers,  with  a  view  to  betterpositions  in  the  future,  (j)  As  a 
rule,  no  increase  of  ndelity,  but  always  a  marked  difEerence  in  their  aptitude  in  apply- 
ing their  skill  to  its  best  advantage ;  and  educated  men  require  much  less  attention 
from  their  foremen  than  uneducated  ones ;  the  difference  ranges  from  10  to  15  per 
oentnm.  (k)  They  do  show  themselves  more  reliable,  but  could  not  say  as  to  the  com- 
parative productiveness  of  the  two  classes  named.  (0  Even  a  rudimentary  education 
adds  value  to  a  laborer,  as  there  are  but  few  situations  but  that  a  knowledge  to  read 
or  an  ability  to  keep  a  simple  account  could  be  used  to  advantage,  and  one  possessing 
these  only,  would,  among  a  gang  of  laborers  who  might  be  ignorant,  assume  a  position 
of  leadership,  oversight,  or  control,  and  obtain  an  increase  of  compensation,  but  to 
what  extent  it  is  not  easy  to  reply,  (m)  They  do,  and  it  will  increase  their  value  from 
20  to  25  per  cent,  (n)  Men  of  common  education  are  worth  25  per  cent,  more  than 
those  who  are  not  able  to  read  and  write,  even  in  the  coarse  work  at  which  we  employ 
a  large  portion  of  our  labor,  (o)  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  say  that  they  show  a 
far  greater  skill  and  fidelity  when  they  have  received  tne  rudiments  of  an  education ; 
they  certainly  are  isff  more  satisfiu^tory  laborers  to  deal  with,  because  education  im- 
parts to  them  a  certain  self-respect — a  desire  not  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  of 
antagonism  to  the  employer  when  the  settling  day  comes,  but  a  desire  rather  to  i>lace 
themselves  in  equalitj^  with  him,  an  equality  dictated  solely  by  pecuniary  relations. 
(p)  We  can  see  no  dinerence  in  those  who  cannot  read  and  those  who  can  but  do  not ; 
it  IS  rare,  however,  to  find  a  man  who  can  read  that  does  not  at  least  read  a  paper,  (r) 
We  have  found  that  in  a  few  cases  the  uneducated  are  ver^  skillful,  and  think,  in  such 
instances,  the  advantages  of  education  would  increase  then:  value  100  per  cent. ;  others 
it  would  increase  but  Httle.  («)  Education  has  a  great  advantage,  the  increase  vary- 
ing, in  different  degrees  of  labor,  from  10  to  60  per  cent. 

Question  4.  What  inerease  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education — a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &c. — give  tlio  laborer 
in  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  and  how  mucn  would  it  increase  his  wa^esf 

Answers,  (a)  The  above  knowledge  being  imparted  to  the  workman,  would  place  him 
in  a  position  to  become  a  leading  man  in  any  department  of  a  manufactory,  to  fill  the  po- 
sition of  instructor  or  director  of  those  destitute  of  this  knowledge,  and  would  impart  to 
them  the  power  of  increasing  the  production  or  wealth  50  per  cent. ;  it  would  increase 
the  workman's  wages  50  per  cent,  over  the  person  that  could  barely  read  and  write. 
(h)  W^ould  increase  the  ability  generally  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement 
of^his  capacity  by  the  trainmg— mental ;  I  think  the  increase  of  wages  would  be 
alight — ^uot  in  proportion  to  increase  in  capacity,  (c)  Such  persons  are  not  contented 
to  earn  regular  day  wages,  though  the  wages  may  be  large ;  they  either  seek  the  place 
of  overseer  or  superintendent,  or  more  often  contract  to  do  certain  work  and  employ 
their  own  men ;  they  trust  to  their  own  skill  to  improve  their  tools  or  method  of  using 
them ;  look  out  to  save  labor  in  every  possible  way,  and  to  get  the  largest  possible 
product :  many  of  these  men  make  a  snug  fortune  in  a  few  years :  they  observe,  they 
lead  and  study,  and  are  greatly  advantaged  by  it.  (d)  A  still  higher  degree  of  educa- 
tion would  give  a  still  higher  ability,  productiveness,  and,  consequently,  enhanced 
value  to  the  services  of  the  educated  laborer,  (e)  Should  say  at  least  one-half,  after 
his  character  for  honesty  had  been  established,  and  this  we  view  as  a  part  of  his  early 
education  and  surroundings.  (/)  As  the  world  goes,  taking  into  consideration  the 
fkct  tiiat  but  a  small  percentage  would  acquire  such  a  degree  of  education,  the  in- 
crease of  ability  would  be,  and  m  such  cases  is,  wonderful^in  fact,  taking  the  possessor 
oat  of  the  laboring  walks  of  life  into  those  of  high  science  and  government  of  inferior 
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men ;  shoald  all  be  thus  educated,  I  presnme  the  relative  positions  of  men  wonld  be 
the  same  as  at  present— ability  and  opportunity  governing  position  and  wealth.  M 
His  opportunities  for  ready  employment  at  high  wages  would  be  much  enhanced,  and 
he  would  be  ea^rlv  and  readily  sought  after,  In  pr^erence  to  those  who  lacked  these 
acquirements,  m  those  establishments  requiring  a  reasonable  amount  of  intelligent 
labor;  there  are  certain  kinds  of  labor  which  do  not  require  the  employment  of  those 
who  can  even  read  or  write ;  but  a  knowledge  of  these  would  give  the  possessor  the 
preference,  at  same  wages,  {h)  Cannot  say  just  how  much }  it  would  add  very  mate- 
rially to  his  ability'  as  a  mechanic  and  producer,  (t)  In  general,  it  would  cause  a 
material  increase  m  the  man's  power  of  producing  wealth ;  the  amount  of  increase 
hard  to  determine ;  it  would,  I  think,  increase  this  power  one-half,  and  double  his 
wages.  (J)  From  95  to  100  per  centum,  {k)  Would  think  the  advantage  of  a  good 
education  to  be  equal  to  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  producing  power,  and  would  command 
that  advantage  or  increase  of  wages,  (l)  Perhaps  the  study  of  algebra  is  not  so  very 
important  to  the  laborer  and  the  mechanic ;  but  those  of  natural  phUosophy,  chem- 
istnr,  and  geometrv  are,  as  the  principles  of  those  sciences  are  intimately  blended 
witu  even  the  simplest  mechanical  operations  and  the  most  menial  duties,  (in)  Would 
increase  their  wages  from  200  to  300  per  cent,  (n)  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  any 
accuracy ;  I  have  tried  some  experiments  in  this  line,  with  much  satisfactory  results, 
(o)  It  would  increase  hisproductiveness  by  over  one-half;  it  would  increase  his  wages 
by  over  one-third,  (jp)  We  cannot  answer  this  from  our  own  experience,  (q)  Wages, 
as  a  laborer,  would  increase  but  little ;  in  producing  wealth,  we  think,  1(M)  per  cent, 
(r)  I  can  only  answer,  in  a  seneral  way,  that  a  man  without  any  educaiion  will  only 
be  fit  for  the  menial  work  m  our  business;  whereas  the  higher  his  education,  tho 
higher  the  place  he  will  be  fitted  to  occupy,  and  his  value  may  be  doubled  or  tripled. 
<9)  Those  possessing  the  common  school  education  are  generally  most  productive. 

Question  5.  Does  this  and  stiU  further  acquisitions  or  knowledge  increase  the  capa- 
city of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labors  by  new  methods,  or  in  im- 
provements in  implements  or  machinery  f  And  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventivo 
skill  add  to  his  power  of  producing  wesdth  f 

Answers,  (a)  It  does,  providiuj^  it  is  coupled  with  the  proper  natural  abilities  that 
will  enable  tne  workman  to  discriminate  correctly  what  would  really  be  improvementa 
before  incurring  the  expense  of  construction  j  in  that  case  it  would  add  10  to  100  per  cent, 
to  his  i)Owers  of  producing  wealth ;  otherwise  it  would  prove  a  detriment,  which  is  the 
case  four  times  out  of  five,  by  divertiuff  his  attention  fh>m  regular  pursuits,  (b)  Capacity 
is  increased  directly  in  proportion  as  tne  mind  is  expanded  or  enlarged,  not  in  proportion, 
at  all ,  to  what  the  man  Knows.  Cannot  answer  last  question,  (c)  I  hardly  dare  say  how 
much  educated  men  excel  the  uneducated.  I  have  observed  this :  where  an  uneduoated 
man  makes  a  discovery,  or  conceives  of  an  improvement,  he  is  rarely  able  to  put  it  into 
intclligibleform  without  callinff  an  educated  man  to  his  assistance.  I  have  known  in- 
stances where  persons  have  had  ambition  to  do  this  thing,  and  to  equal  their  neigh- 
bors, but  who  failed  from  lack  of  education,  particularly  from  inability  to  closely 
calculate,  (d)  Yes;  very  considerably,  (c)  This  depends  upon  his  practicability. 
(<7)  Undoubtedly ;  in  proportion  to  his  ability ;  the  more  skillful  he  is  the  greater  nay 
he  receives,  (h)  Very  materially  j  cannot  say  now  much,  (i)  The  higher  the  technical 
and  other  eaucatlon  of  a  workingman,  the  more  readily  will  he  fall  In  with  new 
methods  and  improvements  in  machinery,  and  the  more  apt  he  will  be,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  invent  labor-saving  machines ;  the  increase  of  his  nower  of  producing 
weaUh,  in  consequence,  ma^  be  incalculable ;  in  general,  he  would  increase  wealth 
twice  as  fttst  as  he  would  without  it.  (9)  It  certainly  does,  in  general,  though  certain 
aangnine  temperaments  are  apt  to  run  after  abstractions  in  mechanics  to  a  degree  that 
damages  their  usefhlnesss;  of  course,  this  class  produces  no  wealth,  (k)  Am  of  the 
•  opinion  it  does,  but  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  with  such  a  class  to  be  able  to 
give  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  advantage.  {I)  It  is  quite  observable  how  many  useless 
strokes  and  movements  even  the  common  laborer  will  take,  which  might  be  avoided 
and  the  work  better  accomplished,  with  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  forces ;  and  in  man- 
n!&ctnring  branches  of  industry,  as  also  in  agriculture,  many  expensive  mistakes  and 
blunders  might  be  avoided,  better  goods  and  wares  might  bo  manufactured  and  larger 
profits  secured,  by  a  more  general  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  (m)  It  does,  and 
his  value  is  increased  always  in  proportion  to  his  skill  and  inventive  ability,  (fi)  Very 
much ;  it  cannot  be  estimated,  (o)  Yes ;  and  by  over  half,  (jp)  We  cannot  answer  from 
our  own  experience,  (r)  I  should  prefer  the  person  trained  m  the  common  school. 

.  Question  6.  Would  you  generally  prefer,  or  not,  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in 
the  common  school  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  lanor  might  be  employed,  over  one 
who  had  not  enjoyed  that  advants^  T 

Answers,  (a)  We  would  prefer  the  one  that  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school, 
on  tho  principle  that  the  more  knowledge  a  person  possesses  the  more  valuable  he  can 
make  himself  to  his  employer,  (h)  Would  depend  upon  the  duty  required.  Generally, 
the  educated  man  is  to  be  preferred.  But  in  these  nays  the  capacity  to  do  mischief  by 
■atrlkes,  combinations,  Ac.,  increases  in  proportion  to  training.  (0)  Very  much ;  a  man 
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.wi^  no  edaeatfon  whatever  miut  do  the  mereet  dradgerv.  (d)  Tee.  (e)  We  should 
take  a  person  who  had.  (/)  Yes.  (g)  I  woold,  decidedly,  (a)  Wenld  pmer  snch  by  all 
means.  (<)  I  would  prefer  one  trained  in  the  common  sohooL  (j)  Always,  (k)  Wonld 
prefer  the  educated  always,  (l)  Prefer  the  edacated;  not  merely  on  sronnos  stated 
above,  but  the  mingling  of  the  children  of  the  poor  and  depraved  with  those  more 
&vored,  tends  to  impart  better  manners  and  hisher  moral  tone,  (m)  We  always  prefer 
persons  with  education  over  those  uneducated,  (a)  Oive  them  the  preference  by  at 
least  35  per  cent,  in  warns,  (o)  Yes;  I  should  vastly  prefer  a  laborer  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  common  school  to  one  who  had  not.  We  would,  but  never  ask  that 
question  in  employing  men.  (p)  Can't  answer,  (q)  Of  course,  (r)  I  should  pre&r  the 
person  trained  in  the  common  school. 

Question  7.  Whom  wonld  you,  as  an  employer,  choose  for  positions  of  trust,  such  as 
foremen  or  superintendents,  persons  unable  to  read  and  write,  or  those  having  the  rudi- 
ments of  education^  or  those  possessing  a  superior  education,  all  other  things,  such  as 
skill,  strength,  and  fidelity,  being  equal? 

Answers,  (a)  Those  possessed  of  superior  education  in  the  business  we  would  engage. 
Knowledge  is  wealth,  where  skill  is  exercised  with  fidelity  and  honor,  in  a  manufactur- 
ing business  at  least  (b)  Alwavs  prefer  those  who  can  read  and  write.  Generally  the 
better  educated  the  foremen  the  better  they  do,  the  rule  has  very  many  exceptions, 
however.  Common  sense  and  the  natural  power  to  manage  men  are  often  worth  more 
than  the  best  education,  (o)  The  latter ;  no  one  can  doubt  how  to  answer  this  question. 
(d)  Educated  men.  («)  We  should  take  those,  preferring  superior  education.  (/)  The 
beet  educated  men  of  course,  (g)  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  choosing  those  who  had 
the  best  education :  I  would  not  employ  one  unable  to  read  and  write  in  those  positions. 
{h)  The  educated.  (i)Those  possessing  a  superior  education.  {J)  Prefer  always  the  high- 
est education,  (k)  Would  in  all  cases  choose  those  possessinff  a  superior  education.  ({) 
Pirefer  the  educated,  and  the  more  superior  the  ed^ucation  the  better,  {m)  The  latter  al- 
ways preferred ;  would  not  employ  a  person  who  could  not  read  and  write  for  positions  of 
trust,  or  as  foremen  or  superintendents,  (a)  By  far  men  of  superior  education.  Such 
men  with  practical  knowledge  of  our  business  command  almost  unlimited  salaries,  ^o) 
In  answer  to  question  No.  7, 1  should  say  emphatically  that  those  possessinff  a  superior 
education  were  the  best;  and  not  only  that,  I  should  prefer,  ail  other  things  oeing 
eoual,  the  man  of  the  greatest  intellectual  cmture.  (p)  Those  possessing  a  superior 
eaucation.  (q)  Those  that  have  the  highest  education,  (r)  Would  prefer  the 
educated  person,    (a)  Those  having  a  good  common-school  education. 

Question  8.  What  do  you  regard  the  eflfect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personal  and 
social  habits  of  working^en ;  do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses,  or  with  better 
surroundings ;  are  they  more  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  untaught  classes ;  how  will 
they  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  morality,  and  social  infiuence  among  their 
fellows  f 

Answers,  (a)  Mental  culture  elevates  the  personal  and  social  habits,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule ;  live  in  better  houses  and  more  coinfortable  surroundings ;  as  a  ffcneral 
rule,  they  are  less  idle  and  dissipated ;  mental  culture,  as  a  general  rule,  cultivates 
economy,  morality,  and  gives  social  infiuence  amouff  their  fellows  and  in  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  (h)  The  ceneral  tendency  of  mental  culture  is  to  elevate,  refine,  and 
improve,  and  lead  to  cultivating  all  the  moral  and  social  virtues,  (o)  An  educated 
person  seeks  to  improve  his  conmtion  at  home  and  in  all  his  surroundings,  while  un- 
educated men,  as  a  rule,  let  things  go  about  as  they  are.  The  uneducatoa  are  more 
idle,  more  addicted  to  low  tastes  and  dissipation,  ana  certainly  cannot  have  the  influ- 
ence among  their  f^sllows  that  educated  men  have— '^  Knowledge  is  power.''  (tf^  Im- 
proving as  to  the  social  and  personal  habits  j  ves ;  less  idle  and  mssipated ;  superior  as 
to  character  for  economy,  morality,  and  social  influence,  (e)  We  regard  education  as 
elevating ;  as  to  their  dissipation  and  idleness,  we  find  that  depends  largely  on  their 
early  education  and  associations ;  educated  persons  generally  have  a  pnde  in  being 
resplectable.  (/)  Mental  culture  improves  the  personal  and  social  habits  of  workmen ; 
they  live  better;  are  better;  take  care  of  themselves  and  families;  know  the  value  of 
earthly  possessions  and  social  position,  (g)  They  are  better  in  every  respect ;  they  re- 
ceive b^ter  pay,  and  consequently  take  pride  in  their  houses  and  surroundings ;  idle- 
ness and  dissipation  decrease  with  them  as  their  mental  culture  increases ;  an  intelli- 
gent mechanic  is  the  peer  of  any  of  his  associates,  (h)  Of  the  highest  importance :  yes ; 
are  less  so;  vastly  superior,  (i)  Mental  culture  refines  the  personal  and  social  nabits 
of  workmen ;  the  educated  live  in  better  houses,  with  better  surroundings,  than  the 
ignorant ;  they  are  less  idle  and  less  dissipated  than  the  iffuorant ;  their  characters  are 
mgher,  their  economy  not  very  different,  and  their  morality  and  social  influence  much 
greater.  (J)  Tending  to  the  refinement  of  the  men,  ana  largelv  to  the  comfort  of 
the  employer  in  his  relations  with  them;  always;  less:  greatly  less;  well,  (k)  The 
educated  are  more  sociable,  and  ready  to  impart  their  Kuowledffe  and  experience  to 
others ;  have  better  care  for  themselves,  fiixnilies,  and  househoM ;  more  industrious, 
provident,  and  moral ;  exert  a  better  infiuence  thasi  the  uneducated.  (I)  The  reply  to 
this  question  has  been  somewhat  anticipated;  but  we  would  say  ftirther  that  the  men 
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in  our  employ  are  mostly  tlie  best  isdnested,  In  IhMr  respeciiye  statioiiu,  thtft  'we  OBn 
proonre ;  are  encbuniged  to  acquire  a  Htde  homestead  for  themselves,  and  thus  becooie 
identified  with  the  l<]SaIity ;  they  send  their  children  to  the  common  schools,  and,  by 
receiving  their  pay  weeldy,  are  enabled  to  pay  as  they  buy,  which  they  are  expected  to 
do,  and  thns  keep  within  their  income,  (m)  They  live  in  better  hooses,  and  with  better 
sorroondings ;  they  are  more  indnstrioos,  becmne  ambitions  to  accumulate  means; 
the  edttcatM  always  exert  an  influence  over  the  uneducated,  and  in  all  other  respectk, 
as  referred  to,  are  superior,  (n)  The  effects  of  eduoation,  in  our  experience,  are  decid- 
edlv  beneficial ;  elevaiinff  and  profitable  pecuniarily ;  the  better  the  education^  the  less 
incUned  to  vice,  and  the  Better  they  live,  (o)  In  replv  to  the  first,  I  cannot  believe  that 
education  makes  much  difference  as  to  their  persona)  habits;  in  reply  to  the  seeond,  I 
ean  cite  instances  to  show  where  the  neatest  thief  lives  In  comparatively  the  most 
thriving  style ;  as  to  the  third,  I  think  there  is  very  littie  difformce  as  to  nectro  labor. 
(p)  Mental  culture  improves  the  x>ersonal  social  habits  of  the  men ;  they  live  oetter  in 
every  respect ;  are  more  industrious :  they  are  more  inclined  to  lay  up  a  portion  of  their 
wages;  tiieir  associations  are  generally  ffood;  they  are  more  respcSsted.  (q)  Allinfiavor 
of  eiducation  and  mental  culture:  should  any  one  doubt  this  in  this  age f  (r)  Exoel 
them  greatly  in  all  respects.  (•)  Those  having  limited  privileges  have  generally  become 
the  most  influential ;  in  most  cases,  witliin  my  knowledge,  men  who  have  prospered  to 
a  greater  extent. 

WORKMEN*iB  ANSWBBS. 

•  Browning,  J.  W.,  bricklayer^  New  York. 

(a)  Olum,  Thomas,  cigar-maker,  Syraoase,  New  York. 

(b)  Cooperative  Foundry,  manager  off  Rochester,  New  York, 
(o)  Davis,  Thomas  H,,  mining  and  engineering,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

id)  Douai,  Adolph,  printer  and  editor.  New  York.  . 

(«)  Flanagan,  John,  iron  molder,  Pittsfonig,  Pennsylvaaia.  ; 

(/)  Qrogan,  James,  pianofbrte-maker.  New  Haven,  Conneoticot. 

Ig)  Holstoad,  Charles  H.,  machinist  and  oarpentor,  Ments,  New  York. 

(A)  Huston,  James  E%,  printer,  Ao».  Elmira,  New  York. 

(i)  Lainty,  James,  iron  works,  Rocnestor,  New  York. 

( t)  McCarthy,  William  J.,  mining,  engineering,  &e.,  St  Clair,  Pennsylvnnia. 

(ic)  CHara,  James,  shoemaking,  Kochester,  New  York. 

(Z)  Owen,  William  E.,  coal  mining,  Caseyville,  Illinds. 

(m)  Rihl,  C.  H.,  bricklayer,  Indianopolis,  Indiana.  l 

(n)  Shufflebotham,  Eli,  can>entor,  Albany,  New  York. 

(o)  Baffin,  Wniiam.  iron  molder,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ip)  Simpson,  FrauK,  milier  and  laborer,  Albany,  New  York. 

(q)  Stockton,  4^ron  W.,  ship-builder,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 

(r)  Vincent,  John,  priirter,  iSTew  York. 


NoTS.— The  paper  marked  with  an  astorisk  (*)  will  be  fiiond  in  the  Ocfmmisnooer^ 
report. 

Question  1.  Have  you,  as  a  workingman,  observed  a  difference  in  tlie  skill,  aptitude, 
or  amount  of  work  executod  by  persons,  arising  itoia  a  difference  in  their  oducaUon, 
and  independent  of  their  natural  abilities  T— Answers,  (a)  I  have  not  in  the  branch  of 
business  that  I  work  at^  but  in  other  branches,  such  as  carpenter,  bricklayer,  stone- 
cutter, and  machinist,  I  have«  (b)  Yes ;  a  material  difference,  (o)  I  have  observed 
that  tne  educated  man  is  by  far  superior  to  the  uneducated ;  at  least  one-fourth,  {d) 
As  a  type-setter  and  printer ;  when  1  learned  the  trade  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  a  print- 
ing office,  which  was  later  my  own,  I  found  a  most  decided  difference  in  favor  of  well- 
educated  persons ;  not  only  do  the^  learn  the  trade  faaier,  but  their  t^pe*setting  is 
much  more  correct,  and  faster,  especially  when  the  mannsoript  is  in  a  foreign  lan^ruaoe; 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  Qerman  type-setters,  educated  in  Qermany,  «re,  all  over  tne 
world,  preferred  to  those  of  other  ucktionalities;  they  are  1)etter  at  work  in  foreign 
languages,  (e)  Yes ;  I  consider  education  as  a  ^at  assistance  in  all  classes  of  labor. 
(/)  I  have  always  noticed  that  an  educated  man  can  do  more  work^  and  do  it  better 
when  taste  has  to  be  displayed,  tlian  an  uneducated  man,  in  the  same  amount  of  time; 
and  the  reason  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  educated  man  takes  advantage  of  a  gteat  many  cir'- 
cumstances  which  are  not  presented  to  the  mind  of  an  uneducated  worker ;  yet,  I  be- 
lieve a  man  can  be^  reared  up  to  any  business,  and  become  proficient  without  an  educa- 
tion, though  I  believe  it  would  increase  his  powers  to  have  one.  (g)  In  laying  out  work, 
I  have ;  but  none  in  the  handling  of  tools,  (h)  I  have;  in  our  business  it  is  demanded 
that  a  person  shall  have  at  least  a  common-school  education,  and  if  possessed  of  the 
higher  branches  of  study,  their  progress  in  labor  is  more  apt.  (i)  I  haveobserved  those 
who  have  had  a  good  common-school  education  and  taken  advantage  of  it,  are  at  least 
10  per  cent,  better  than  any  others,  and  earn  at  least  U)  pw  cent.  more,  {j  )  I  have 
observed  that  the  skill  and  services  of  an  educated  worldngman  are  superior  to  those  of  aa 
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imedHeatidworidnffiiiMiyind^Mikdeatoftlim  (fe)  Ii  «b  a  workiagBmo, 

have  obaerYed  a  duforenoe  in  the  akill  of  an  eidacated  over  that  of  au  anadaoated  peraoo. 
bat  not  in  amount  of  work  executed.  (I)  Have  found  a  wide  differ^qe.  (la)  I  have ;  I 
ba^e  seen  very  ffood  mechanics  who  had  a  veiy  limited  education ;  stilly  one  with  an 
edocaticfi  ia  preieraUe.  (•)  I  have,  baaing  my  obeervations  on  an  experience  of  over 
fiurty  yeoTB.  (o)  I  have ;  in  no  bueinesa,  perha^  ie  education  so  little  thought  of  ae  a 
eity ;  and  yet,  in  none  is  the  efliect  <A  its  application  so  marked  as  in  the  business 


of  inm  molding,  (p)  I  have,  (q)  As  to  aptitude,  the  amount  or  neatness  of  work 
done,  there  is  very  little  differenoe  with  the  educated  or  non-educated,  except  when 
lines  of  a  peculiar  shape  are  to  be  obtained,  (r)  In  skill  and  aptitude,  yes;  in  the 
amount  of  work,  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Question  2.  Where  were  your  observations  made;  tovm ;  State;  in  what  occupation 
were  the  laborers  engaged?— -Answers,  (a)  Svraeuse,  New  York;  in  the  making  of  cigars 
in  particular,  andthebuilding  trades  and  machinists,  (h)  Rochester,  New  York,  mauiuac- 
tnring  stoves,  (o)  Massillon»  Ohio,  and  in  other  States :  in  mining  coal,  blasting  rock, 
sinking  slopes,  shafts,  setting  puai^,  laying  track,  and  carrying  air  into  mines.  •  (e) 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  moldins  m  foundery.  (/)  Carving,  turning,  blocksmithing 
oardage-makiuff,  and  various  other  occupations;  in  New  £Uven,  New  York,  Boston, 
Hew  Orleans,  Chelsea,  Cambridge,  Jersey  City,  &^,  (y)  Meats,  New  Yorkj  in  machine 
and  carpenter  shops,  (h)  Elmira.  New  York ;  in  printing  and  other  trades,  as  well  as 
on  farms  and  in  State  work,  (i)  Rochester,  New  York :  in  the  iron  trade.  ( j)  St.  Clair, 
Pennsylvania;  mining,  engineering,  carpentering,  and  conunon  laboring.  (A;)  Roches^ 
ter,  New  York;  shoemaking.  (I)  Casey viUe,  luxnois;  coal  mining,  (m)  In  several 
States ;  princinally  in  briok^ring.  (a)  In  New  York  and  elsewhere ;  prinoi|>ally  aniou^ 
oarpentera  and  joiners,  (o)  In  many  of  the  States,  and  in  Canada,  my  position  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Iron  Holders'  Union,  calling  me  to  many  places ;  in  machine, 
itove-plate,  and  hollow-ware  molding^  especially,  and  in  the  various  occupations  depend- 
ing thereon,  (p)  Albanv and  other  places  in  New  York;  among  teamsters, millers, 
fann  and  day  laborers,  (g)  Baltimore,  Maryland ;  ship  joining andnouse  carpentering, 
(r)  Massachusetts  and  New  York ;  among  printers. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  possess  these  rudi- 
ments of  education,  other  things  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity  as 
laborers,  skilled  or  nnskilled,  or  as  artisans,  than  do  those  who  ate  not  able  to  read 
and  write?  And  if  so,  how  much  would  such  additional  skill  tend  to  increase  the 
prodnctiveness  of  their  services,  and  consequently  their  wages? — Answers,  (a)  They  do, 
in  some  branches.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  much  it  would  tend  to  increase  their 
productiveness  or  their  wages,  (h)  I  ^ould  say  10  to  15  per  cent.  It  would  increase 
their  wages  one-fourth.  They  are  not  so  apt  to  make  these  disastrous  strikes;  let  the 
market  go  down,  uneducated  men  will  not  believe  it,  and  therefore  strike  against  any 
leduetion  in  their  wages,  while  the  educated  portion  read  the  papers,  understand  the 
condition  of  the  markets,  and  know  the  (iterators  must  cease  work  if  men  insist  on 
high  wages.  They  are  not  so  apt  to  get  drunk,  thereby  neglecting  their  work  and 
their  funilies.  The  educated  are  not  so  rebellious  and  revengeful  if  compelled  to  ffive 
up  beat  on  strikes,  (o)  They  do  show  more  aptitude,  skill,  and  fidelity  than  those 
that  are  not  able  to  read  or  write;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  has  little  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  wages  received.  Ab  the  only  way  wages  are  governed  is  by  supply  and 
demand  or  by  strikes,  biute  foroe^  and  not  intelligenoe,  is  looked  for  by  most  em- 

Sloyecs.  CheiEkp  labor  commands  more  respect  than  educated ;  the  question  being  how 
ittle  will  you  work  fitf  ?  not,  are  you  educated?  (/)  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
any  influence  on  a  man's  skill ;  and  as  for  fidelity,  I  think  a  man's  natural  honesty  and 
religions  training  will  govern  that  more  than  reading  and  writing.  It  is  some  benefit 
to  a  man  to  know  how  to  read^  also  a  pleasure ;  yet  if  a  man  worked  in  a  lumber- 
yard, reading  and  writing  simply  mi^t  procure  him  a  situation  of  ovecseer  over 
his  associates  who  could  not  read  or  write;  I  don't  know  of  any  further  benefit,  (g)  I 
oonsider  that  a  mechanic  must  be  possessed  of  a  common-school  education,  and  ought 
to  be  a  good  mathematiciau.  An  ordinary  penman  and  mechanic,  from  my  own  expe- 
ijenoe  nmd  observations,  in  the  work  at  those  trades  of  which  I  am  a  member,  such  as 
oarpenter  and  joiner,  pattem-makinff,  and  millwright  cannot  be  a  profitable  man  to 
employ  unless  ne  does  possess  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  can  write ;  I  would 
not  employ  one  without,  to  place  any  responsibility  upon  him.  (h)  To  the  first,  at 
least  50  per  cent.;  their  wages  would  increase  in  proportion,  (i)  Those  who  are 
ignorant  of  letters  are  just  as  faithfal  servants  as  the  educated,  but  arc  not  within  10 
per  cent,  as  useful,  either  to  themselves  or  their  employers,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  as  the  educated,  (j)  Those  who  can  read  and  write  show  more  skill  than  those 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  By  being  able  to  read  they  gain  knowledge  through  read- 
ing scientific  papers  and  natural  philosophy.  A  carpenter  that  is  well  learned  in  mathe- 
matics, espeNcially  square  root,  can  plan  and  lay  out  more  work  in  one  day  than  a  car- 
penter devoid  of  mathematics  can  do  in  two.  As  to  the  miner  that  can  read,  his  services 
are  worth  more  than  the  miner  that  cannot ;  by  being  able  to  read,  the  miner  can 
leani  more  of  the  coal  strata  and  its  gases  than  he  who  cannot,  and  so  be  more  useful 
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eyery  way.  (7)1  cannot  say  that  a  penon  who  can  merely  read  and  write  shows  any 
more  skill  or  fideli^  than  a  person  who  cannot  do  so.  ({)  I  find  that  education  lias  a 
great  effect  on  their  skill  as  laborers;  places  them  tu  ahead  and  saperior  to  thoae 
nnable  to  read  and  write.  In  coal  mineS)  as  a  general  thing,  it  increases  the  prodne- 
tiyeness  of  their  seryioes  in  seyeral  di£Eerent  ways ;  probably  makes  an  ayenge  iocreaae 
of  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  more  oyer  the  other  class,  (m)  Those  who  haye  an  education 
do  show  more  skill  than  those  who  are  nnable  to  read  and  write,  and  this  superior 
skill  would  be  worth  to  th^n  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day  more  than  tiie 
other  class,  (n)  I  can  unhesitatingly  state  that  those  artisans  or  laborers  who  have 
receiyed  what  I  may  call  a  good  common-school  education  haye.  in  general,  been  more 
skillfal  and  productiye  than  those  who  haye  not  had  such  adyantage,  or  who  have 
willfhlly  neglected  the  opportunities  afforded  them.  I  consider  that  those  who  retained 
the  knowledge  of  their  studies  at  school  haye  proyed  to  be,  on  an  ayerage,  10  per  cent^ 
more  productiye,  and  c<msequently  deeenre  an  equal  amount  additional  to  their  wages. 
(o)  To  the  &nt  Question,  by  striking  out  the  words  <^and  fidelity/'  I  would  answer, 
es,  most  certainly;  my  reason  for  Mriking  out  those  words,  to  be  as  concise  as  poesi- 
»le,  is  because  education  makes  a  man  know  and  ^1,  to  a  greater  extent,  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  labor,  and  his  fiddity  to  those  whom  he  consmers  oppressors  should  not 
be  relied  on.  The  second  question  contains  an  assertion  which  is  contrary  to  the 
ftbcts;  additional  skill  and  productiyeness  do  not,  in  many  cases,  bring  additionai 
wages,  as  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  facts,  (p)  As  to  those  who  merely  poesess 
the  rudiments  of  education— of  reading  and  writing — and  those  that  do  not,  there  is 
tery  little,  if  an^,  difference  in  skill  or  fidelity,  either  as  conmion  laboring  work  or  as 
ordinaiy  mechanics;  but,  in  my  Judgment,  the  higher  a  laborer  is  educated  the  more 
useful  he  becomes  to  the  communuy  in  which  he  liyes ;  it  giyes  him  the  means  of 
eleyating  himself,  and  to  increase  the  productiyeness  of  his  seryices  and  likewise  his 
waji^es.  (a)  In  the  printing  business  workmen  must  of  necessity  be  able  to  read  and 
write.    The  educated  wor£nen,  as  a  rule,  attain  the  greater  skill ;  such  is  the  im- 

rression  formed  from  my  own  obeeryation.  As  regards  fidelity,  the  difference,  if  any, 
haye  failed  to  obserye.  I  haye  known  instances  of  the  best  scholars  making  no 
progress  at  the  trade  beyond  that  they  haye  attained  after  a  few  months,  after  work- 
ing two  or  three  years,  simply  from  the  fact  that  their  minds  are  not  on  their  work. 
(r)  A  higher  degree  of  education  (such  as  mentioned)  would  most  decidedly  inorease 
the  ability  of  the  printer  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  indirectly,  and  enable 
him  to  receiye  hfsher  remuneration,  though  not  as  compositor,  bat  still  in  the  busi- 
ness, editing,  proofreading,  superintending,  ^bc 

Question  4.  What  inorease  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education — a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &e,j — giye  the  laborer 
in  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  and  how  much  would  it  increase  his  wagest — Answers. 
(a)  It  would  giye  a  mechanic,  such  as  a  bricklayer,  stone-cutter,  machinist,  carpenter, 
ioiner,  shoemfHcer,  &c.,  all  the  profits  accruing  from  his  own  labor,  for  he  would  then 
be  able  to  take  a  contract  and  do  his  own  wozk  and  receiye  the  benefits  of  the  same, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  justly  entitled  to.  (ft)  Do  not  belieye  t^t  an  advance  in 
these  higher  branches  of  education  would  tend  to  inorease  a  man's  ability  as  a  laborer 
or  ordinary  tradesman,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  (e)  Well,  it  depends  on  circum- 
stances:  there  are  times  that  this  class  of  knowledge  would  in  part  be  very  nsefhl, 
as  in  the  case  of  foremen ;  they  should  be  practical  men ;  for  want  of  this  yon  sel- 
dom see  a  miner  acting  as  superintendent.  Arithmetic  is  very  necessary  to  every  miner 
for  keeping  account  of  his  coal,  adding  it  up  and  deducting  expenses,  so  he  knows 
what  he  has  made.  We  invariably  diff  coal  by  the  ton  or  yard,  and  when  one  dont 
understand,  they  may  pay  what  they  please  and  you  know  no  better,  (d)  Not  very 
considerably  at  work  for  wages ;  a  great  deal  in  filling  a  responsible  position  be- 
sides. The  greatest  profit  I  always  saw  realized  by  the  transition  into  one's  own  busi- 
ness, (e)  Those  things  may  increase  the  wealth  of  the  employer,  but  scarcely  ever  the 
wages  of  the  man.  It  makes  no  difference  to  Mr.  Sampson,  of  North  Adams,  if  his 
coolies  can  read  or  write ;  it  is  low  wages  and  docility  he  wants,  rather  than  education. 
No  morality  entered  into  his  calculations.  (/)  The  more  thorough  a  man's  education 
is,  particularly  in  drawing,  arithmetic,  &c.,  the  better  he  is  fitted  for  mechanical  pur- 
suits. There  is  one  drawback  to  this ;  the  youth,  now-a-days,  think  it  menial  to  learn  a 
trade  or  work  in  a  shop  if  they  have  the  euncation  to  make  them  superior  w^orkmen. 
Of)  1  do  not  consider  that  a  person  must  possess  a  high  degree  of  education  to  become 
a  skilled  mechanic ;  yet  to  become  a  first-class  artisan  he  must  understand  draughtinjg 
and  arithmetic ;  one  that  understands  those  will  of  necessity  understand  all  that  is 
required  to  be  a  successful  mechanic,  and  would  command  better  wages — say,  one- 
fourth  better,  (h)  In  my  opinion  at  least  one-third,  (f )  It  is  impossible  tor  a  conscien- 
tious man  to  answer  this  question ;  the  few  workingmen  who  are  xK>sted  in  these  things 
are  but  isolated  cases,  and  it  would  not  be  fiftir  to  judge  by  them.  My  opinion  is  that 
a  good  mechanical  education  would  add  at  least  25  per  cent,  to  a  man's  usefhlness 
in  mechanical  pursuits,    (j)  The  educated  miner  commands  more  wages,  sometimoi 
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two  and  tiiree  dollars  per  week ;  besides  the  edaoated  miner  is  not  so  often  injared 
or  burnt  as  the  nnedacated  miner,  unless  it  is  the  carelessness  of  others.  The  educated 
carpenter  and  common  laborer  senerally  receives  more  wases  than  the  uneducated  car- 
penters, some  as  high  as  one  doOar  per  day,  and  laborers  fifty  cents  per  day.  (k)  1  con- 
sider that  a  person  who  attains  a  nigh  degree  of  education,  such  as  a  knowledge  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  a  good  practiod  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  alge- 
bra, &c.,  would  increase  nis  aoility  tenfold  and  give  him  an  adyantage  of  25  per 
cent.,  in  prodnciuff  wealth,  oyer  a  person  who  had  not  attained  that  degree  of  educa- 
tion. (I)  It  would  place  them  on  a  scale  that  would  enable  them  to  occupy  a  higher 
position  in  society,  and  enable  them  to  apply  for  some  occupation  reoeiying  a  higher 
remuneration  than  is  paid  for  mere  hard  or  physical  work,  (la)  It  would  give  him  fax 
superior  ability.  A  knowledge  of  theaboye  arts  and  sciences  would  enable  him,  for  in- 
stance, to  become  an  architect,  which  would  increase  his  pay  50  or  100  per  cent,  (n)  These 
questions  I  cannot  answer  with  accuracy,  from  the  fact  that  those  who  have  reoeiyed 
a  higher  degree  of  education  (generally  speaking^  have  ignored  mechanical  pursuits^ 
except  for  mere  pastime,  and  turned  their  attention  to  what  they  have  considered  a 
more  genteel  or  respectable  occupation,  (o)  A  molder  should  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  drawing ;  but  above  all  a  fair  knowledge  of  diemistry. 
A  man  cannot  be  a  thorough  molder  un^tess  heundersttrndstosome  extent  the  chemical 
properties  of  sand,  coal,  iron,  and  lime ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  which  would  en- 
able him  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  castings  as  he  does  now,  with  at  least  one- 
third  lees  labor :  but  as  I  before  said,  it  would  not  necessarily  increase  his  wages,  (p) 
I  should  say  it  doubled  his  power  of  producing  wealth,  (q)  lliese  branches  are  of  much 
importance.  It  enables  the  mechanic  to  have  at  his  command  at  any  time  the  means 
of  developing  those  arts  or  sciences  that  his  mind  is  the  most  adapted  to,  and  to  in- 
crease his  power  of  producing  wealth,  not  less  than  100  per  cent,  and  that  of  his  wages 
from  100  to  300  per  cent,    (r)  Yes ;  how  much,  I  cannot  state. 

Question  5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisitions  of  knowledge  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  new  methods,  or  in  im- 
provements in  implements  or  machinery ;  and,  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventive 
skill  add  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  f — Answers,  (a)  It  does.  I  cannot  say  to  a 
cert>ainty  how  much  it  aods  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  (ft)  I  think  it  does; 
but  the  last  question  is  too  indefinite  to  admit  of  answer,  (o)  It  would  be  a  hard  matter 
to  say  how  much,  for  I  have  not  seen  the  improvements  used  in  this  country ;  but  a  better 
knowledge  of  new  methods  would  certainly  add  greatly  to  production,  and  there  must 
naturally  be  room  for  other  improvements  where  there  are  steam  power  and  pumps  used, 
doors,  air- ways,  fans,  and  what  we  call  pushers ;  and  if  these  fail  oftentimes,  the  mines 
lay  idle  for  weeks,  where,  if  practical,  educated  men  were  there,  it  could  be  fixed  in  a 
few  minutes,  natural  consequences  being  the  trouble,  (e)  I  do  not  think  that  an  edu- 
cation is  sufficient  to  meet  this  case  j  I  think  inventions  can  only  be  made  by  persons 
who  thoroughly  understand  the  busmess  for  which  they  want  to  make  the  improve- 
ment; but  a  first-class  education  always  helps,  even  in  that;  yet,  I  do  not  think  it  essen- 
tiaL  (J)  Practical  experience  only  makes  a  skilled  mechanic  A  man  mav  be  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  book-learning  that  the  brains  of  ten  men  may  be  capable  of  holding,  and 
Imow  all  the  theories  of  a  trade,  and  until  he  puts  that  knowledge  into  practiced  use, 
such  as  manipulations  with  the  tools  required  in  that  trade,  it  amounts  to  nothing, 
consequently  would  not  add  one  cent  to  the  country's  wealth :  he  is  nothing  but  a 
non-producer,  living  on  what  others  create,  (h)  The  greater  the  knowledge  of  the 
workingman  is  the  greater  the  wealth  of  the  country  is,  for  every  new  and  good  inven- 
tion creates  wealth.  Show  me  an  educated  people,  ana  you  will  find  a  wealthy  and  thrifty 
people.  An  educated  workingman,  in  my  estimation,  is  really  worth  more  than  one- 
fourth  in  value  to  the  community.  Ignorant  workingmen  are  generally  poor,  (i)  To 
the  first,  I  answer,  yes,  undoubtedly.  To  the  second,  I  ask  you  to  compare  the  amount 
of  work  done  at  the  present  day  by  a  given  number  of  mechanics,  and  tliat  performed 
forty  years  ago  by  tne  same  number;  my  experience  is^  that  it  has  doubled,  at  least, 
by  means  of  improvements  in  tools.  A  further  acquisition  of  knowledge  may  increase 
the  ability  and  capacity  of  a  person,  I  may  say  I  am  sure  it  would,  but  I  don't  think  it 
would  all  center  m  his  inventive  powers.  (J)  It  does ;  it  adds  considerable  to  the 
power  of  producing  wealth.  How  much.  I  cannot  state,  exactly.  In  coal  mines  it 
would  often  save  a  deathly  disaster  too  often  occurring  from  ignorance,  (k)  It  does ; 
but  in  what  capacity  it  increases  I  am  unable  to  state,  as  in  my  trade  there  is  no  ma- 
chinery used,  except  for  hoisting  materials,  which  is  a  saving  of  50  per  cent.,  or  more ; 
but  from  my  observations  in  other  branches  of  trades,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  of 
machinery  adds  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  enormously.  (I)  It  does ;  provid- 
ing that  he  has  the  good  sense  not  to  ignore  his  occupation,  but  strives  to  ennoble  it 
by  his  wisdom  as  well  as  his  skill,  consequently  his  power  of  producing  wealth  cannot 
easily  be  estimated,  but  would  really  be  very  great,  (m)  This  question  is  best  an- 
swered by  reference  to  statistics.  It  is  well  known  that  au  labor-saving  machinery  is 
concocted  in  the  brain  of  the  educated  laborer,  but  for  forty  years  it  has  resulted  in  nei- 
ther less  hours  for  labor,  or  less  physical  labor  to  the  laborer;  the  educated  laborer  of 
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to-day  works  as  haid  and  ae  many  bonra  as  the  laborer  forty  years  ap:o.  The  "labor 
saving"  being  money  only  in  the  hands  of  those  who  labor  not.  (p)  Knowledge  in 
creases  the  capacity  of  the  working  man.  It  brings  into  active  operation  his  inventive 
skill.  It  enables  him  to  invent  and  make  improvements  on  implements  of  machineiy 
of  all  descriptions,  and  in  particular  those  natural  powers  propelled  by  steam,  and  it 
adds  to  the  power  of  prodncing  wealth  not  less  than  50  per  cent.  Tliis  has  been  my 
observation  among  the  working  men.    (r)  Tes ;  how  mnch,  I  cannot  state. 

Question  6.  Would  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school  be  gen- 
erally preferred  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  lal)or  might  be  employed,  over  one  who 
had  not  enjoyed  that  advantage  t — Answers,  (a)  He  certainly  would.  (6)  By  all  means; 
I  am  sure  they  would,  (o)  I  have  noticed  it,  I  could  say,  hundreds  of  times,  (e)  Yea ; 
he  may  be  preferred,  as  he  will  be  better  able  to  receive  instructions  from  an  employer 
and  carry  tnem  out  intelligently,  (f)  Certainly,  {g)  Yes,  by  all  means,  for  the  fact 
is  demonstrated,  and  a  fool  observes  it.  {h)  By  all  means,  (i)  Yes ;  certainly  it  costs 
an  employer  less  to  superintend  educated  mechanics  than  it  does  illiterate  ones.  (* )  An 
educated  workingman  would  have  the  nreference,  for  his  employer  could  reason  more 
with  liim  in  regard  to  wages  and  duty  tnan  he  could  with  the  nneducated.  (*)  I  don't 
know  if  it  womd  make  any  particular  difference  whether  he  was  educated  in  a  com- 
mon school  or  a  select  school,  (l)  Yes ;  in  almost  every  case,  although  some  employers 
will  employ  uneducated  men  for  the  snJce  of  saving  money,  but  they  are  but  few.  \ni) 
He  undoubtedly  would  in  most  eases,  (n)  As  a  general  thing  he  would,  (o)  Em- 
ployers with  souls,  generally  want  men  or  education,  but  thousands  of  employers  want 
men  without  education,  simply  because  they  can  still  ftirther  degrade  them  without 
danger  of  resistance,  (jp)  They  certainly  would,  (q)  Such  persons,  to  do  ordinary 
labOT,  would  not  be  preterred  over  one  not  enjoying  that  advantage ;  this  I  have  seen 
verified  in  many  instances. 

Question  7.  From  observations  you  have  made,  whom  do  yon  consider  best  fitted  fof 
positions  of  trust,  such  as  foremen  or  superintendents,  persons  unable  to  read  and 
write,  or  those  having  the  rudiments  of  education,  or  those  liossessing  a  superior  edu- 
cation, all  other  things,  such  as  skill,  strength,  and  fidelity,  being  eqnalt — Answers,  (a) 
An  employer  wonld  (moose  for  positions  of  trust,  snob  as  foreman  or  superintendent,  an 
educated  person.  I  know  of  no  business  that  an  nneducated  person  would  be  compo 
tent  to  take  charge  of  in  the  capacity  of  foreman  or  superintendent,  (b)  Those  enjoy- 
ing an  education  preferred,  (o)  A  man  with  practice,  and  a  superior  education,  must 
be,  or  have  an  assist^it,  who  is  superiorly  educated  j  but  for  foremen  they  are  apt  to 
pick  some  man  with  more  animal  blood  coursing  in  his  veins  than  Christian  refinement, 
in  Older  that  he  may  bully  men  and  trample  upon  them ;  this  canses  men  to  retaliate 
when  they  can,  (natural  for  Americans.)  Eaucation  would  be  a  benefit  in  such  in- 
stances, (d)  An  employer  will  always  prefer  an  educated  man  for  foreman  or  superin- 
tendent, as  an  uneducated  man  is  almost  worthless  in  that  capacity,  (e)  He  wonld 
certainly  choose  a  person  of  superior  education,  if  all  other  qualities  were  equal.  (/) 
An  employer  would  not  choose  a  person  for  positions  of  trust  who  could  not  read  or 
write.  I  have  yet  to  live  to  see  one  in  such  a  place  who  does  not  possess  a  common-school 
education.  A  man  in  my  trade  would  be  considered  insane  who  would  choose  such  a 
penon  as  foreman,  (g)  That  would  aU  be  owing  to  circumstances.  Some  men  pos- 
sessed with  only  a  limited  education  can  discharge  the  duties  which  they  are  selected 
lor,  to  better  satisfivction  than  others  superior  to  them,  better  posted  in  the  higher 
branches.  Aptness  ofttimes  fits  men  to  a  business  that  booKs  cannot.  Honesty  and  hdel- 
ity  oannot  be  acquired  from  but  one  book,  (h)  An  employer  generally  chooses  an  edu- 
cated man  for  his  superintendent,  for  they  are  usually  the  best  in  our  country.  I  find 
that  tl\e  best  superintendents  and  mechanics  are  well  educated.  I  know  some  men 
that  were  asked  to  be  superintendents,  but  when  their  answer  was  given  that  they 
could  not  read  or  write,  they  were  told  they  would  not  suit ;  that  alone  unfitted  them 
for  the  position,  (i)  My  experi^ice  is  that  those  of  the  highest  education  are  preferred  for 
all  places  of  trust,  (j)  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  employer  would  prefer  a  person 
witti  a  pretty  fair  education ;  I  don't  think  it  would  require  a  superior  education  to 
fill  either  positions  of  foreman  or  superintendent  if  the  person  was  any  way  smart,  (i) 
Tliose  employers  who  understand  their  business  always  employ  superintendents  or 
foremen  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  educated.  (0  He  wonld  choose  one  for  his  superior 
edncation  to  fill  the  position  of  foreman.  A  person  who  is  unable  to  read  or  write  could 
not  fill  that  position ;  he  must  not  only  be  able  to  read  and  write,  but  must  have  a 
knowledge  or  figures  to  enable  him  to  take  a  plan  and  lay  of  a  building  for  others  to 
work,  (m)  I  think  those  having  received  the  rudiments  of  education  (and  improved 
them)  would  be  preferable* to  those  having  received  a  superior  education.  Mechanics 
nnable  to  read  or  write  would  not,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  be  chosen  for  positions 
of  trust,  foremen,  or  superintendents.  (i»)  An  employer,  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  business,  desiring  a  superintendent,  would  want  a  man,  the  best  educated  he 
could  get.  As  the  schoolmaster  should  be  able  to  teach  his  scholars,  so  with  the  super- 
intendent— he  should  be  thoroughly  educated ;  I  have  seen  cases  to  the  contrary,  where. 
the  great  desideratum  in  a  superintendent  was  his  ability  to  tyrannize  over  his  supposed 
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IvfMors.  (o)  Those  hairing  a  tnperior  edaoati^ii.  (p)  Thode  poBsessing  a  euperiot 
•dacation  would  have  the  preference  orer  the  cihers,  for  vartons  reasons.  The  edn* 
cated  -penon  could  estimate  for  work  to  be  done  by  eontraot,  a^  pvodnce  a  oorreet 
dsawing  of  the  same ;  and  also  in  exeoating  a  Job,  each  person  working  has  a  drawing 
of  his  particahir  part,  l^ierefore ;  in  my  opinion,  the  superior  ednoated  has  the  advaat* 
age,  and  his  employer  the  benefit  of  his  edncation  as  superintendent  of  his  bosineeSk 
iq)  QoaMoations  being  eqni^  the  better  edneated  wonla  be  selected. 

Qnestion  8.  What  do  yon  regard  the  efiect  of  mental  onHore  upon  the  personal  and 
eooial  habits  of  persons  who  faave  been  in  yonr  employ  f  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in 
better  houses,  or  with  better  smronndings  f  Aie  they  moreor  less  idle  and  dissipated  than 
the  untaught  classes  f  Row  will  they  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  morality,  and 
social  influence  among  their  fellows  f'— Answer,  (a)  The  educated  workingman  is  by  far 
the  best  citissen ;  he  is  not  so  dissipated ;  is  noraore  idle  or  laey  than  the  uneducated ;  as  a 
class  they  live  in  better  houses ;  tneir  homes  are  more  comfortable,  imd  their  children,  as 
ttiey  grow  up,  are  better  members  of  society.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  largest 
share  of  the  criminals  in  this  country  are  the  children  of  uneducated  parents,  (b) 
There  is  no  rale  to  cover  the  last  questions.  Should  incHne  to  t^iink  that  good  houses 
are  generally  inhabited  by  persons  of  more  or  less  education,  but  in  the  course  of  my 
experience  I  have  met  with  comparativ^y  weU-edoeated  fools,  drunkards,  and  worth- 
less characters,  (c)  The  soclM  habits  of  educated  workingmen  are  by  fiu*  better ;  ther 
live  in  better  houses,  eat  better  food,  and  it  does  not  cost  them  so  mudi  as  it  wonld 
others  for  inforior  food  by  mismanagement  and  not  buying  in  the  proi>er  season ;  they 
have  better  surroundings,  and  are  not  as  idle,  or  ^ssipatod ;  as  for  character,  publio 
pinion  has  whipped  it  out  from  among  eoal  miners,  and  judges  the  whole  class  by 
^e  actions  of  a  few  uneducated  rascals.  An  educated  man,  being  a  miner,  is  very 
great  among  his  Mlow-miners ;  they  will  believe  him  before  any  one  else.  We  need 
education.  I  am  president  of  tiie  Miners^  Benevolent  Association  in  my  valley. 
Most  of  our  people  betng  of  foreign  bir^,  are  more  or  less  uneducated.  I  am  Welsh, 
but  coming  here  at  eleven  years  of  age,  am  more  fortunate  ^en  my  fellows,  (d)  My 
experience  is  altogetiier  confined  to  Getmaa  working  people,  who  have,  as  a  rule,  some 
mental  culture ;  they  are,  as  a  class,  respectable,  and  <}ntte  a  number  are  fond  of  reading, 
studying,  thinkfaig,  and  improving  their  minds  generally ;  there  always  has  been  a 
floocUy  proportion  of  inventive  talent  amimg  tnem;  they  find  it,  however,  harder 
from  year  to  year  to  find  allveUhood,  wages  tending  downward  in  comparison  with  piieeo 
of  first  neeessitiea ;  their  social  standing  and  their  earnings  are,  on  an  average,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  mental  culture,  (e)  I  look  on  edncation  as  the  lever  by  which  man  is  nused 
from  mere  beasts  of  harden  or  machines,  to  be  rational  inking  men,  good,  patriotic  dtl« 
sens,  ^ood  husbands  and  facers,  while  ignorance  is  brutalizing,  has  no  character,  littlo 
nsorabty,  and  no  influence  among  its  fellows.  In  trade  oi^gaaizations  intelligenco 
always  takes  the  leader's  park  (/)  They  always  Hve  in  better  houses,  handsomer  sur- 
roundings:  I  think  as  a  general  t^ii^  tiiey  are  just  as  dissipated,  and  are  not  as 
aoonomical  as  the  untan^t  classes,  nor  so  moral ;  at  least  such  is  my  experience  wher- 
ever I  have  been,  (a)  I  regard  the  mental  euHure  of  the  mechanic  and  laborer  as  of 
vast  importance.  The  better  educated,  that  is.  practical  education,  tiie  more  refined 
tiie  workmen ;  thery  do  live  in  better  houses,  inth  better  sniroundiiM ;  are  not  dissi- 
pated or  idle ;  for  it  is  a  foot  that  in  the  State  of  New  T<npk,  only  one  m  ten  confined  in 
our  State  prisons,  penitentiaries  and  Jails,  come  from  the  mechanic  and  laboring  class* 
As  to  individual  character,  monds,  and  social  influence,  it  depends  upon  their  daily 
walk  and  talk ;  their  skill ;  their  education  is  not  looked  to.  It  is  men  of  truth  and 
interest  that  lead  in  all  bran»hes  of  trade ;  these  are  the  men  tbat  are  employed  first ; 
9ad  if  a  scarcity  of  labor  is  felt,  then  comes  in  the  balance.  Another  point  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  is  this:  the  less  hours  a  man  labors  the  more  he  becomes* 
refined,  Uves  better,  the  metn  inventive  beoomes  16b  mind,  and  the  result  is,  more 
labor-saviug  maohin^  comes  into  use,  and  therefore  more  wealth  is  added  to  our 
country.  Cook  back  for  the  last  half  century  and  realize  the  giant  strides  that  hav» 
placed  the  producing  Olasses  upon  the  high  plane  of  moral  and  social  refinement  that 
they  now  occupy :  we  work  less  hours  now  than  then,  are  paid  better  wages,  enjoy 
more  luxuries^  and  intemperance  is  fiist  leaving  tiie  ranks  of  the  producing  classes. 
Not  until  the  prodmnng  class  can  still  have  their liouzs  of  labor  reduced  to  the  shortest 
possible  space  can  the  nation  look  for  that  refinement  in  that  daas  that  all  Christian 
nations  aN>ire  to.  (h)  If  workingmen  are  trealied  as  equals,  they  will  never  abuse 
that  equality.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  not  idle,  beeanse  circumstances  will 
not  pernnt  i^  The  better  edncation  a  man  possesses,  tiie  more  avenues  for  labor  are 
o^pened  for  him ;  and  ii^  in  addition  to  this^  he  possesses  a  good  name,  and  natural  com* 
nsonsen8e,agoodlivinie,if  notprOBpeti^,willaehia  Having  been  a  laboring  man  for 
twenty-five  years,  I  stiU  do  not  eompladn ;  yet,  there  are  ot^Mrs  that  do,  and  have  a  cause* 
(i)  1  regard  mental  culture  in  the  most  lavorabie  light,  and  as  for  as  my  experience  goes 
it  improves  the  habits  of  our  workingmen.  If  a  man  cannot  read  he  wiU  in  times  of 
exeitement  go  to  the  com«r  grocery  or  saloon  for  his  information,  and  there  is  exposed 
'to  intempeninoe,  move  ^mn  ^e  man  that  stays  at  home  and  reads  his  paper.    You 
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might,  we  think,  very  i^fypropriately  have  added  another  question  to  the  foregoing, 
as  follows:  '^How,  in  yoor  opinion,  would  a  redaction  of  the  hours  of  labor  affect  the 
workingmen,  and  the  commercial  and  mechanical  interests  of  the  country  f  I 
have  seventeen  men  working  for  me,  and  I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant questions  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  I  will  not  venture  an  opinion  at  this  time, 
but  suggest  that  in  future  inquiries  it  would  be  highly  proper  to  put  such  a  question. 
(j)  The  educated  live  in  better  houses,  their  monds  and  character  are  better,  their 
economy  is  greater ;  and  also  their  sociability  and  influence  are,  to  .a  large  extent^ 
greater,  and  dissipation  less,  (k)  To  this  I  would  say  that  seven-tenths  of  those 
receiving  a  common-school  education  are  less  addicted  to  dissipation  than  those  who 
did  not  get  such  an  education,  and  if  they  do  become  dissipated  they  are  easier  reformed 
than  an  uneducated  person,  because  tney  can  see  their  folly  clearer  and  quicker.  I 
know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  workingmen  wno  received  a  common-school  education  live 
in  bettw  houses,  and,  as  a  genend  thing,  are  more  tasty  and  economical  than  those 
not  so  fortunate.  I  consider  that  the  more  intelligence  is  infused  into  the  minds  of 
the  masses,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  community  at  large,  and  if  I  could  have  my 
way  I  would  have  a  law,  that  every  child  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school  until  he 
or  she  was  sixteen  years  old-— a  portion  of  each  year  at  least.  (/)  I  think  education  and 
mental  culture  has  a*  great  effect  on  the  habits  of  Workingmen ;  they,  (the  educated,) 
as  a  general  thing,  occupy  better  houses ;  their  homes  are  surrounded  by  all  the  com- 
fort that  lies  in  their  power ;  thev  are  more  industrious  than  the  otner  class,  and 
have  more  influence  among  tiieir  fellow-men,  as  they  generally  respect  themselves,  and 
are  respected  by  all  others,  (m)  It  makes  them  more  ambitious  to  excel  as  workmen ; 
they,  as  a  class,  do  live  in  better  houses,  and  they  strive  to  procure  a  home  of  their 
own ;  they  are  not  idle ;  they  will  compare  very  favorably ;  they  possess  greater 
influence  with  their  fellow-workmen,  (n)  I  consider  that  mental  culture  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  him,  not  only  a  better  Christian,  but  a  better  man ;  such  also  live  in 
better  houses,  with  better  surroundings ;  they  in  general  are  temperate,  and  econom- 
ical, moral  if  not  religions,  and  they  are  in  i^eral  looked  upon  by  their  fellows  as 
superior  to  themselves,  ana  are  generally  appointed  to  places  of  trust  and  honor,  (a) 
Mental  culture  creates  the  desire  for  better  nomes,  better  surrounding,  and  a  willingp- 
ness  to  labor  to  accomplish  it ;  our  prison  statistics  will  show  their  dispositions  as 
compared  with  the  ignorant ;  their  characters  will  compare  with  the  highest  in  t-he 
land,  and  a  reference  to  trade-unions  will  show  their  influence.  But  all  is  lost  in  the 
knowledge  that  a  corrupt  government  lenslates  entirely  for  capital,  and  nothing  for 
honest  labor,  (p)  The  effect  of  mental  c^ture  upon  the  workingmen  is  a  benefit ; 
they  have  formed  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  societies  of  useful  knowledge ;  they, 
as  a  class,  live  very  res^tably ;  their  surroundings  are  plain,  neat  and  comfortable ; 
they  are  in  general  of  indnstnous  habits ;  their  charactras  will  compare  with  any 
class  of  citizens.  There  is  of  course  a  xK>rtion  of  dissipation  among  the  workingmen^  but 
not  to  any  more  extent  than  any  other  class  of  persons.  (9)  That  they  are  more  sociable 
and  make  better  citizens ;  that  they  live  in  better  style ;  that  they  have  more  regard 
&r  the  rights  of  others,  and  are  not  as  idle  and  dissipated  as  the  untaag;ht ;  and  that 
their  morals  are  much  better,  and  they  are  more  economical,  and  their  influenoe  is 
very  beneficial  on  those  around  them,  is  certainly  true,  (r)  The  effect  is  highly  bene- 
ficial ;  I  am  confident  they  do.  They  are  not  quite  the  contrary ;  they  will  compare 
welL 

OBSERVBBS'  AN8WSB8. 

(a)  Boird,  Henry  Corey,  industrial  publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

(b)  Cutter,  Stephen^  New  York  Prison  Association,  and  as  ship-builder,  228  East 
Twelfth  street.  New  York. 

(e)  Douai,  Dr.  Adolf,  printer,  editor,  and  teacher,  1397  Broadway,  New  York. 

(d)  Lewis,  J.  B.,  (for  Gdvemor  Bullock,)  State  commissioner  of  education,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

(e)  Stone,  Elisha,  in  the  coal  mines,  Mahoney  Plains,  Pennsylvania. 
*  Tousey,  Sinclair,  publisher  and  news  agent,  New  York. 

Question  1.  Have  yon  observed  a  difference  In  the  skill,  aptitude,  or  the  amount  of 
work  executed  by  persons,  arising  from  a  difference  in  their  education,  and  indepen- 
dent of  their  natmnu  abilities  f— iui^wers.  (a)  Yes ;  I  have,  (h)  I  have ;  and  I  have 
consulted  other  mechanics  who  have  employed  workmen  and  tney  bear  the  same  testi- 
mony,   (d)  Have  observed  a  difference,    (e)  Yes. 

Question  2.  Where  were  your  observations  made  f  Town  f  State  f  In  what  oocn- 
pation  were  the  laborers  engaged?— Answers,  (a)  At  Philadeli^ia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
indeed  throughout  my  experience  of  many  years,  and  especially  in  impressions  I  have 
received  firom  contact  with  mechanics  coming  to  my  estaDli8hment--indnstrial  publidi- 
ing.  (ft)  In  the  city  of  New  York ;  as  ship-Joiners.  I  carried  on  the  business  of  a^ip- 
Jomer  firom  1831  to  I860,  in  the  firm  of  Youngs  &  Cutter,  employing  at  times  neany 

*  Nora.— An  asterisk  denotes  that  the  reply  is  inoorporated  in  Commissioner's  report 
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two  hundred  metn.  (c)  In  Georgia;  in  almost  every  department  of  labor,  (e)  InSclinyl- 
lull  County,  Pennsylvania ;  in  the  coal  mines  and  men  working  abont  a  oolliery. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  ix>8sess  these  mdi- 
meuts  of  education,  other  things  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity  as 
laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  and 
write  f  And  if  so,  how  much  would  such  additional  skill  tend  to  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  their  services,  and  consequently  their  wages  f — ^Answers,  (a)  As  regards  the 
fxBt  question,  I  should  say  yes,  (except,  perhaps,  as  laborers ;)  but  the  second,  it  seems  to 
me,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  answer  witii  any  degree  of  accuracy,  (b)  I  answer  yes  un- 
hfisitatingljr  as  to  artisans,  and,  so  ficur  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  of  laborers  also ; 
and  possessing  the  above  qualifications  would  make  them  worth  m>m  one-quarter  to 
one-half  more.  I  know  many  who  powess  a  natural  mechanical  ability,  but  education 
gives  power  to  such  in  greater  proportion.  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail,  where  per- 
sons whose  education  i£bA  been  neglected  and  their  native  genius  had  placed  them  in 
position,  but  mourned  over  this  deficiency  and  felt  that  it  crippled  them,  (d)  Yes : 
even  so  much  education  is  worth  25  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  to  the  possessor,  ana 
much  more  to  the  employer  and  community,    (e)  About  25  per  cent. 

Question  4.  What  mcrease  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education — a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  akebra,  drawing,  &c.— ^ve  the  labors 
in  the  power  in  producing  wealth,  and  how  mu^  would  it  increase  his  wages  f — ^An- 
swers, (a)  Perfect  accuracy  or  even  an  approximation  to  it  I  consider  impossible  to  give 
in  an  answer,  {b)  I  think  it  would  increase  the  ability  verv  much ;  how  much,  would 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  business,  (d)  It  would  increase  his  ability  fourfold,  and  his 
wages  (average)  more  than  100  per  cent,    (e)  About  40  per  cent. 

Question  5.  Does  this  and  still  further  a(Miuisitions  of  Knowledge  increase  the  capa- 
city of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  new  methods  or  in 
improvements  in  implements  or  machinery ;  and  if  so,  how  much  does  this  invent- 
ive skill  add  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  f — ^Answers,  (a)  Here  is  a  point,  in  my 
opinion,  for  a  fulL  and  even  hot^  controversy.  Too  much  education  of  a  certain  sort, 
such  as  Greek.  Latin,  French,  German,  ana  especially  book-keeping,  to  a  person  of 
humble  anteoeacnts,  is  utterly  demoralizing  in  nme  cases  out  of  ten,  and  is  productive 
of  an  army  of  mean-spirited  "gentlemen,^  who  are  above  what  is  called  "a  trade," 
and  who  are  only  content  to  follow  some  such  occupation  as  that  of  standing  behind 
a  counter,  and  selling  silks,  gloves,  bobbins,  or  laces^  or  to  **  keep  books."  After  a  good 
deal  of  observation,  and  more  especially  during  thirteen  years  past  that  I  have  been  a 
pretty  close  student  of  social  soienccL  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  our  system 
of  education,  as  furnished  by  law,  wnen  it  goes  beyond  what  in  Pennsylvania  is  called 
a  grammar  school,  is  vicious  in  the  extreme— productive  of  more  evil  than  good.  Were 
the  power  lodged  with  me.  no  bojr  or  girl  should  be  educated  at  the  public  expense 
beyond  what  he  or  she  could  obtam  at  a  grammar  school,  except  for  some  useful  occu- 
pation. '*  The  high  school"  of  to-dajr  must,  as  I  believe,  under  an  enlightened  system, 
DC  supplanted  by  the  ieohmoal  school,  with  possibly  ^*  shops  "  connected  with  it.  A  boy  who 
graduates  at  the  Philadelphia  High  School  is  not  provided  with  the  means  of  earning  a 
uving  at  any  occupation  in  which  he  is  likely  to  engage,  except  book-keying,  teach- 
ing, or  shop-Keeping,  or  tendins.  and  possibly  law,  or  theology.  We  are  manufactur- 
ing too  many  ''gentlemen"  and  ''ladies,"  so  called,  and  demoralization  is  the  result. 
Wnat  good  do  Greek.  Latin,  French,  German,  &a,  do  to  a  counter-ekipper  in  a  retail 
dry  goods  shopf  Advertise  to-morrow  in  "The  Public  Ledger"  for  a  book-keeper, 
and  100  or  more  answers  would  come  in  24  hours.  I  did  so  two  or  three  years  since, 
and  at  2  p.  m.  of  the  first  day  I  had  received  55  replies,  and  abandoned  the  search,  or 
rather  the  Ledger  letter-box.  The  brightest  bov  who  has  graduated  at  the  high 
school  for  years,  was  at  the  head  of  his  classes  nom  his  entry  into  the  preliminary 
schools,  throughout  his  course  in  the  high  school,  and  up  to  the  final  hour,  is  now  a 
clerk  in  a  printing  office  in  this  city.  Sudi  a  boy — ^this  boy^  and  I  know  him  well — has 
the  capaci^  to  work  himself  up  to  the  head  of  the  largest  nnning  operation,  the  greatest 
iron  works,  or  the  grandest  consolidated  railroad  monopoly  in  the  country,  had  ne  ever 
been  put  upon  the  track,  but,  thanks  to  our  barbarous  system  of  public  education, 
he  wiU  probably  finish  his  career  as  a  clerk,  or  at  best  as  a  successful  buyer  and  seller 
of  merchandise.  Were  I  in  the  position  of  General  Eaton,  I  would  commence  a  crusade 
a^^ainst  the  ignorance  of  our  educators,  and  I  would  bring  the  people  to  a  proper  recog- 
nition of  "  what  knowledge  i$  most  %oorthJ^  as  Herbert  Spencer  has  so  well  and  truly  sung, 
or  these  ignoramuses  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  lopping  off  my  official  heaio. 
{b)  1  would  answer  this  in  the  affirmative,  but  how  much  is  a  mfficult  question  to  aii- 
swer.  (o)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  a  slight  degree  of  education  is  of  some  pecu- 
niiuy  vuue  to  the  laborer,  a  higher  one  even  more  so.  But  the  reason  or  cause  whv  it 
is  so,  is  by  far  less  that  employers  prefer  to  deal  with  educated  laborers,  or  that  they 
can  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  to  such  than  to  illiterate  ones,  or  that  the  laborers 
themselves  are,  by  education,  enabled  to  perform  their  work  more  advantageously, 
cleverly,  or  faithfully.    All  these  considerations  and  caoses  hold  good  to  some  extent, 
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aad  yet  tbey  do  not,  as  a  mk^  flx tiie  rvteof  wages  oar  earnings.  Exceptions  to  the  role 
are  too  frequent.  One  class  oi  exceptions  is  Riat  of  highly  edneatea  persons,  -whom 
vraat  of  capital  and  dearth  of  iAd^pendent  stations  in  lira  doom  to  the  davery  of 
wages.  Their  wa^  are,  on  an  average,  lower  than  those  of  less  educated  men  aad 
women  engaged  m  meohanieii^,  or  eren  nnskilled,  labor.  Especially  in  New  York, 
there  are  thouaaiuiB  iift  weB-educated  men  and  wom^  who  seek  and  find  a  most  pieoa* 
nous  and  scanty  liTeHhood  with  liieir  pen,  or  their  address  and  wits  in  literary,  thea- 
trical, teaching,  and  agency  pnrsnits;  beeanse  they  are  either  nnable  or  unwilling  to 
eiwage  in  better  paid  mechaaioal  and  mBskiUed  labor.  Tl^  is  the  case,  not  in  the 
United  States  only,  bnt  also,  now'^-davs,  in  many  coantries  of  Earope,  owing  to  the 
rapid  development  of  ^'eapitalistio  production/'  and  an  upjost  state  of  things  in  society. 
Thence  it  appears,  that  the  chief  benefit  of  education  to  the  laborer  is  not  to  be  sought 
and  found  in  one  or  all  of  the  above-named  causes,  but  in  his  nnwUUngnma  to  snbmit  to 
oil  the  behests  and  humiliations  of  capital,  and  the  upper  classes  of  society,  in  his 
yearning  for  independence,  in  his  shnnnmg,  as  mndi  as  possible,  dependent  positions, 
and  service  to  others.  It  u  beeanse  education  tends  toward  diminnhinK  the  number 
of  persons  competioff  for  wages  at  any  kind,  even  the  worst  paid,  of  labor,  and  thus 
chocks  the  constant  aownwaia  tendency  of  wages,  that  edncaoon  is  chiefly  beneficial. 
Dimini^in^  the  number  of  slaves,  or  of  persons  willing  to  enter  servile  conditions, 
means  diminishing  slaveiv  and  servitude.  Take  away  suMects,  and  there  are  no 
kings ;  abolish  stupidity,  dnmkennees,  and  eoarser  vices  of  all  kinds,  and  there  is  no 
dass  who  can  thrive  on  taxing,  "  exploiting,"  profiting  from  these  vices.  And  it  is 
exactly  for  this  reason  that  European  governments,  now-a-di^rs,  Uteouroffe  a  higher 
degree  of  general  popular  education;  tli^  are  well  aware  of  the  growing  tendency  of 
the  wages-class  toward  a  social  and  political  revolution.  This  is  the  secret  reason  why 
tbey  have  so  long  fawned  on  Bonaparte's  rale  in  France,  which  has  so  visibly  suc- 
ceeded in  demorfOising  the  nation  of  the  French  and  otiier  nations.  Aye,  education, 
not  only  in  the  alpha^t,  catechism,  and  the  multii^cation  table,  hmt  a  general  popu- 
lar edacation  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  is  the  pamMMa  for  all  the  social  evils  and 
lEJustices ;  because  it  rend^s  men  less  subniissive  to  evils  of  human  creation,  whi<4i 
naj  be  remedied  by  human  efforts.  It  is  not  the  ability  of  all  working  men  to  read, 
wnte,  and  cipher,  which  improves  ihb  social  and  politioal  condition  of  tiie  human  race 
to  any  considerable  extent^-or  else  the  Chinese,  who  can  read,  write,  and  dpher,  to  a 
man,  would  be  the  happiest  of  moitols  in  their  socio-political  relations.  It  is  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  art^  with  their  paramonnt  influences  on  teehnies,  civilization,  and 
the  habit  of  independent  thinking  of  every  individual,  which  render  the  socio-political 
condition  of  white  working  men  infinitely  more  humane  and  proHgressive  thiui  that  of 
the  Chinese.  And  it  is  the  progress  of  technics  and  iuven^n,  which,  by  centralising, 
on  the  one  hand,  capital  in  the  liands  of  fower  and  fewer  perscMM,  and  thus  sowing  the 
seeds  of  intolerable  social  and  political  mischief  and  ii^ustice,  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  as  its  own  antidote,  by  clashing  with  the  growing  spir^  of  independence  of  tiie 
workinff  classes,  (d)  Yes;  immeasurably,  {e)  About  75  per  cent. 

Question  6.  Woold  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school  be  genenUly 
preferred  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  whioh  labor  might  be  employed,  over  one  who  had 
not  ei^ioyed  that  advanl^ige  f— Answers,  (a)  Yes,  gen^imy.  (6)  ^^thout  exception. 
(d)  Always.    («)  Yes. 

Question  7.  Whom  would  an  emjiloyer  generally  choose  for  poeitions  of  trust,  such  as 
foremen  or  superintendMits.  persons  unM>le  to  read  and  write,  or  those  having  the 
Eudiments  of  education,  or  tnose  possessing  a  superior  education,  all  other  ^ings,  8u<^ 
as  skill,  strength  and  fidelity,  being  equal  f-^Ans were,  (o)  Most  assuredly  thosehaving 
the  most  thorough  education,  if  they  will  accent  any  such  position,  (h)  1  cannot  un- 
derstand how  a  person  unable  to  read  and  wnte  could  fill  the  position  of  foreman  or 
snperintendentr— he  must  x>ossess  wonderful  native  qualifications  to  induce  me  to 
select  him;  the  rudiments  at  least  being  indispensable,  I  consider  tho  bettffl'  the 
edncation  the  more  he  is  worth,  giving  doe  consideration  to  the  responsibility  assumed 
or  delegated,    (d)  The  best  educated  man.    (e)  Tlie  most  educated. 

(Question  8.  What  do  yon  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  prasonal  and 
social  habits  of  workingmen  f  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses,  or  with  better 
surroundings  f  Are  they  more  idle  ana  dissipated  than  the  untaught  classes  f  How 
will  they  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  morality,  and  socitd  influence  among 
their  fellows  f— Answers,  (a)  Mental  culture  is  certainly  elevating  in  its  tendencies, 
unless  it  elevates  a  man  above  a  proper  calling ;  it  tends  also  to  give  pride  and  energy, 
and  leads  to  good  social  influences  among  their  fellows ;  but  as  for  economy,  much  is  to  be 
said  on  both  sides,  (b.)  1st.  To  elevate  them  and  give  them  self-req>eet.  3d.  TheywUl 
seek  to  live  in  better  houses  and  generally  command  a  better  helpmate,  and  then  seek 
better  snrronndngs.  3d.  As  a  general  thing  they  have  a  stimulus  to  improve  their 
minds,  and  therefore  do  not  have  the  idle  time  that  leads  the  untaught  cUuoee  into 
that  kind  of  companv  that  begets  dissipation;  aad  this  places  them,  in  ^e  4th  place, 
for  above  the  others  m  all  the  social  qualities  as  a  cltisen.  (d\  Edacation  refines  imd 
elevates  every  man  morally  and  mentally,  and  onght  to  physically ;  he  not  only  has 
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tiie  ftVflity  but  the  deeiiefiir  better  BorroondkiiBS ;  w<Meka  mese  with  head  and  bandfl 
and  with  better  aiiBs;  more  eoonomioal  beoaiue  more  ambitiooui  to  accomplish  some- 
thing: more  strictly  moral,  because  he  better  apj^seciates  his  duties  towards  CUxL  and 
hia  MllowB^  and  his  sodal  infloenoe  ever  increasing  aa  knowled^  gives  bim  power. 
(e)  Ist.  Yes.    2d.  New    3d*  Difforenoe  as  mueh  as  between  black  and  white. 

ADDinCHiAL  BBPLIES. 

[The  following  answers  -Co  the  sewral  inqniries  eentont  are  inserted  here,  boring 
been  received  too  late  to  be  arranged  mriatim  with  those  proceeding  them.] 

VUPLOYRWB. 

(a)  Butler,  W.  R.,  planter^Morfreeebero,  Tennessee. 

(b)  Carey,  E.  M.,  planter,  van  Wert,  Qeorgia. 

(c)  CummingB,  John,  shoe  mann£»etiirer,  Wobom,  Bfasaaefaosetts. 

(d)  Qoodwin.  C.  J.,  Ment  Indian  Orchard  eotten  mills,  Springfield,  Massachasettii. 

(e)  Trumboli,  R.  J.,  planter^  Shipnorth  Landing,  Missismppi. 
(/)  Harris.  B.  J.,  planter,  Sparta,  Georsia. 

{0)  McCalia  &  Stavely,  pnblisheTs,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

(k)  Talden,  Dr.  C.  M.,  Ranter,  Vaiden,  Misstssippt 

Question  1.  Have  you  employed  a  number  of  persons  as  lAborers  f  What  town,  state, 
character  of  the  labor  I— Answers,  (a)  Farm  labor,  negro  and  white,  (b)  Cdorea 
ferm  labor,  (c)  Bfanufactore  of  shoes,  skilled  and  unskilled,  native  and  foreign,  (d) 
Maou&oture  of  cotton  doth,  (e)  Farm  lal>or,  black  and  white.  (/)  Fieedmen, 
white  managers,  mechanics  of  both  castes,  (g)  Printing  and  other  work  incidental 
to  publishers,    (h)  To  plantation  labor. 

Question  2.  Have  you  obseived  a  diffeirenoe  in  skill,  aptitude,  or  amount  of  work 
executed  by  persons  you  have  emnloved,  arising  fifom  ft  dmurenee  in  their  education, 
and  independent  of  their  natural  abilitieef — ^Answers,  (a)  As  to  the  handling  of 
tnrm  implements  or  picking  cotton,  I  have  not.  (5)  I  have,  (o)  I  have  always  found 
l^at  the  value  of  the  amount  produced  was  nearly  in  proportion  to  ^e  amount  of  edn- 
oation  possessed,  whether  the  work  required  sidUed  or  comparatively  xmskillod  labor. 

id)  I  have.  (/)  Have  never  had  an  educated  fireedman  in  my  empli^.  He  is  a  man  whom 
have  never  seen.  There  are  a  few  who  can  read  and  write  a  little,  but  they  aro  no 
better  laborers  than  their  untaught  brethren,  (g)  We  have  not  employed  persouB 
nnable  to  read  and  write,  {h)  But  few  can  read,  and  those  ai^  no  better  than  ihe 
uneducated  at  the  labor  I  give  them  to  exeeute. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  XK^ssess  these  rudi- 
ments of  an  education,  other  ttiings  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity  as 
laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans  than  do  those  who  ore  not  able  to  read  and 
write ;  and  if  so,  how  much  would  such  additional  skill,  Ac,  tend  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  their  services,  and  consequently  their  waffesf— Answers,  (a)  Notper^ 
ceptible  in  any  ferm  labor.  The  best  labor  I  have  ever  emrdoyed  were  sprightfy  darkies, 
unable  to  read  or  write,  (b)  Tes.  t^ose  ^lat  can  read  or  write  have  more  Ibre- 
^ought,  and  begin  to  think  for  themselves.  Increase  it  ooe  quarter,  (o)  I  do  not 
find  from  my  experience  that  the  mere  learning  to  read  and  write,  without  the  mental 
training  that  comes  frem  the  exercise  of  these  attmnments  adds  much  to  the  value  of 
the  labor  or  the  amount  produced.  I  have  always  feund  the  most  ignorant  portion  of 
my  labor  to  be  the  least  profitable,  and  the  least  reliable.  (d>  As  a  rule  those  who  can 
read  and  write  learn  more  quickly,  are  more  faitbftil.  mere  constant  at  their  work,  and 
where  the  work  is  done  bv  the  "job"  or  **pioce'*will  invariably  earn  fipom  10  to  1^  per 
cent,  more  Iftian  those  wna  cannot.  (/)  They  do  not ;  on  the  cont»iry,  if  I  have  ob^ 
served  correctly,  a  limited  education  in  most  cases  is  hurtfuL  Good  **  mothe>wit,"  or 
native  intellect,  is  far  more  advantageous  when  combined  with  principle  or  integrity 
of  character,  (k)  My  business  is  that  of  a  planter,  and  I  do  not  believe  education  odds 
efficiency  to  my  African  labor  in  l^e  cotton-field.  They  have  to  be  instructed  in  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  and  com,  and  every  change  in  the  seasons.  They  hove  to  be 
looked  after,  so  as  to  conform  to  one's  wishes  to  proper  cultivation.  They  are  a  forgetful 
race,  prone  to  carelessnes,  and  have  to  be  impressed  eveiy  day  in  the  right  mode,' no 
matter  what  their  past  instructions  and  expenenoes  have  been. 

Question  4.  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  hi^er  degree  of  education—a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  nndeiiie  his  ooeufation,  such  as  a  good  praoti^ 
cal  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &c.,  give  the  laborer  ia 
the  power  ofprodncing  wealth  j  and  how  much  would  it  increase  his  wages  f— Answers, 
(a)  In  every  department  of  businees  his  ability  would  be  increased  with  his  education, 
save  the  monotonous,  easily-acquired  routine  of  duty  on  the  ferm.  (b)  Arithmetic 
would  odd  much,  (e)  From  my  observation,  I  t9dnk  such  an  education  would  douMe 
the  value  of  tbe  product ;  as  when  such  labor  is  employed  tlie  product  is  not  only  much 
tooreosed ;  it  reqnirir  less  attentkm  from  tho  superintendent,  and  the  work  ia  much 
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more  uniform,  the  expente  on  tools  iind  macbinery  Is  mnch  lessened,  (d)  A  good  pradl- 
oal  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  Ac.,  becomes  a  necessity  to  a  man  who  would  act  as  foreman 
or  assistant  in  any  department  c^  oar  business.  I  have  men  under  my  own  observation, 
who,  from  long  expenenoe,  have  become  goodpraeticdl  workmen,  and  are  only  debarred 
from  acting  as/oremen  of  their  departments  for  lack  of  education,  (e)  Acqaisition  of 
knowledge  does  increase  inyentiye  skill ;  I  cannot  estimate  its  worth,  (f)  I  speak  of 
the  farm  laborer  only.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupa- 
tion would  add  greatly  to  his  wealth-producing  power.  I  should  say  at  least  50  per 
cent.,  and  would  increase  his  wages  as  a  mere  laborer  to  that  extent  at  least.  As  a 
snperintendent  or  manager.  200  to  300  per  cent.  As  a  mechanic  100  or  200  per  cent. 
Fidelity  would  diminish  or  increase  his  power  in  a  ratio  coirespondlng  to  its  posses- 
sion .  Ig)  Better  education  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  value  of  a  printer's  work ; 
but  H  is  not  practicable  to  state  the  additional  value  with  precision.  Such  rudimen- 
tary knowledge  of  foreign  languages  as  will  enable  a  compositor  to  set  the  l^es  will 
increase  his  pay  about  10  per  cent.  (A)  Education  woula  improve  those  who  follow 
trades,  and  education  enough  to  know  on  settlement  whether  cheated  or  furly  dealt 
by,  would  be  an  advantage  both  to  employers  and  employedi  and  where  it  can  be 
bestowed,  it  is  right  for  it  to  be  done. 

Question  5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisitions  of  knowledge  increase  the  capa- 
city of  the  workinffman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  new  methods,  or  in  im- 
provements in  implements  or  machinery ;  and  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventive  skill 
add  to  his  power  of  producing  wealth  f— Answers,  (a)  Few  inventors  do  any  good  to 
the  Sooth,  (b)  Tes,  certainly  one-fourth,  (o)  Where  mnch  machinery  is  used,  an  in- 
creased knowledge  or  mental  cultivation  would  add  fkiuch  to  the  amount  produced. 
l%e  more  wisely  a  machine  is  directed,  the  better,  as  well  as  the  more,  does  it  prodaco. 
Soch  a  mind  would  be  much  more  likely  to  make  new  machines,  or  improve  those 
already  in  use.  I  think,  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  add  one-third  to  the  value 
of  the  labor,  (d)  The  only  way  that  this  "  higher  degree  of  education"  would  benefit 
the  laborer  in  a  cotton  mill,  would  be  in  enabling  him  to  fill  a  hiffher  position,  (e)  To 
the  first  question  I  answer,  certainly;  provided  there  is  no  defiden<^  in  industry  and 
in  the  application  of  his  knowledge.  Second.  On  the  condition  named,  it  would  doable 
or  treble  his  wealth-producing  power  in  his  individual  capacity.  His  influence  lor 
ffood  would  extend  to  all  arouna  him,  and.  add  ffreatlv  to  his  value  and  usefulness. 
This  I  cannot  determine,  (g)  We  have  no  doubt  that  thorough  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  sciences  greatly  facilitates  the  labor  of  printers;  but  in  what  deffree  their 
S reductive  power  is  increased  we  cannot  state  precisely,  (h)  With  white  Taborers  J 
are  say  it  would,  but  with  the  African  the  tendency  is  not  so  great.  The  negro,  on 
der  the  constant  influence  of  the  white  man,  does  well;  but  as  soon  as  deprived  of  it^ 
his  tendency  is  to  barbarism  or  degeneracy. 

Question  6.  Would  you  prefer,  or  not,  a  person  who  liad  been  trained  in  the  cinnnion 
school  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed,  over  one  who  had  not 
enjoyed  that  advantage?— Answers,  (a)  Prefer  the  uneducated  sprightly  negro  on  the 
-farm,  but  for  other  uses  the  person  wno  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school  pre- 
ferred, (b)  Tes.  (o)  Most  certaiulv.  (d)  Most  certainly  those  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  common  school.  (/)  I  would  in  mechanics,  but  working  in  a  cotton-field  would 
give  no  preference  either  way.  {g)  We  would  prefer  a  person  trained  in  any  school 
which  imparts  knowledse,  to  one  entirely  uninistructed.  (h)  I  am  indifferent  on  this 
sobject.  Character  womd  have  more  influence  with  me  than  a  common-school  educa- 
tion.   I  regard  "  a  little  learning  a  dangerous  thing.'' 

Question  7.  Wh(»n  would  you,  as  an  employer,  choose  for  positions  of  trust,  such  as 
foremen  or  superintendents ;  persons  unable  to  read  or  write,  or  those  having  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  or  those  possessinff  a  superior  education,  all  other  thinss,  such  as 
skill,  strength  and  fidelitv,  being  equal  f— Answers,  (o)  An  honest  man,  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  Mucation,  woald  be  my  choice,  (b)  One  wno  could  read  and  write,  rather 
than  one  who  could  not  read  and  write ;  and  also,  rather  than  the  latter,  who  would 
(on  a  fiftrm)  not  be  contented,  and  aspire  too  much,  (o)  Such  as  had  the  best  educa- 
tion in  the  department  of  labor  for  which  I  desired  them,  (d)  All  other  things  being 
equi^  the  better  the  educators  the  better  fitted  the  man  for  an^^  position  of  trust. 
(/)  The  man  of  superior  education,  of  course,  all  other  things  being  equaL  (a)  We 
greatly  prefer  the  best  educated  men.  (h)  I  would  prefer  a  man  with  just  enough  edu- 
cation to  disch^ge  his  duties  rapidly,  to  one  who  Knew  nothing  educationally,  or  one 
whose  brain  was  filled  with  science.  Give  the  negro  a  scientific  education,  and  from 
that  moment  I  would  expect  him  to  ignore  every  species  of  labor,  even  at  the  risk  of 
starvation. 

Question  8.  What  do  you  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personal  and 
social  habits  of  persons  who  have  been  in  your  employ?  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in 
better  houses,  or  with  better  surroundings  ?  Are  thev  more  or  less  idle  and  dissipated 
than  the  untaught  classes  ?  How  will  they  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  moral- 
ity and  social  influence,  among  their  fellows? — ^Answers,  {a)  Mental  culture  certainly 
improves  ^e  personal  and  social  habits.    That  they  live  in  oetter  houses,  or  with  bet- 
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'  ter  BimrotindingSy  is  hardly  perceptible.  Edncation  has  little  to  do  with  dissipation. 
The  educated  compare  favorably  with  their  fellows,  (b)  The  effect  is  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  industry,  and  honesty  in  dealing.  They  reason  upon  the  causes  and  effects 
on  the  crops,  and  endeavor  to  get  homes  and  land.  Disoountenanoe  the  petty  stealings 
from  their  employers,  which  was  preached  once  to  them  as  a  duty,  to  steal  from  their 
owners  as  no  narm.  The  black  man  or  neno,  in  this  locality,  gets  no  help  from  the 
white  man,  and  the  only  way  he  gets  his  children  taught  is,  during  the  two  months 
that  the  crops  lay  by  he  pays  50  cents  or  $1  for  each  pupil  to  a  partly-educated  black 
man,  who  only  reads  and  writes  poorly,  (o)  I  have  found  those  who  were  the  best  ed- 
ucated generally  the  most  industrious,  the  most  skiUfhl,  the  most  reliable,  and  the 
most  economical.  Such  are  always  the  most  self-|]^Yemed.  (d)  Persons  who  have  re- 
ceived Bometklmg  of  an  education,  no  matter  how  limited,  will  be  found  with  better  sur- 
roundings, and  less  idle  and  dissipated ;  and  for  character,  economy,  and  social  influ- 
ence, far  superior  to  the  untaught  class,  (e)  Education  does  improve  their  condition, 
especially  socially.  There  is  very  little  being  done  for  the  negro  here.  The  school 
meets  in  a  building  given  them  by  northern  men  for  a  church.  A  white  man  who  un- 
dertook to  teach  was  threatened  and  driven  awa^.  No  fund  ever  reaches  here  from  the 
State,  and  I  suppose  the  Peabody  cannot  help  this  only  periodical  school.  The  black 
man  wants  help  and  encouragement  to  learn  the  simple  rudiments  for  his  protection 
from  the  designing  white  farmers  and  land  owners  that  cannot  themselves  read  or 
write.  The  poor  white  is  lower  than  the  black  man  without  education.  The  black 
man  is  ready  and  willing  to  help  himself  if  he  can  buv  the  land,  and  has  help  and  as- 
Burance  of  sympathy.  Objection  is  had  to  sell  the  black  land  and  give  good  title. 
(/)  The  effect  of  mental  culture  is  generally  good.  As  a  class,  they  live  in  better 
houses,  A^  They  are  not  less  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  untaught.  For  character, 
economy,  moralit;^  and  social  influence,  they  are  superior  to  the  ignorant  and  untaught. 
Good  morals  and  industrious  habits  are  as  essential  as  a  good  education.  No  amount  of 
education  can  compensate  for  a  want  of  these  great  elements  of  character,  (g)  Mental 
culture  is  generally  accompanied  by  better  morals  and  a  better  social  condition  than  is 
seen  in  uneiducated  persons,  (k)  I  have  had,  since  the  surrender,  as  many  as  200  freed- 
men  on  my  plantations^  many  or  whom  can  read,  and  some  write.  There  are  some  lasy 
ones,  and  some  industrious  ones  among  this  class,  and  none  are  over-industrious. 


WORKBCBX. 

(a)  Cameron,  Hugh.  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

(^b)  Coffin,  Allen,  printer,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Maglathin,  H.  B.,  farmer  and  carpenter. 

Myers,  Isaac,  (colored,)  shipwright,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Phelps,  A.  W.,  Joiner  and  mason.  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Bedstone,  A.  £.,  machinist  and  miner,  VaUcjo,  California. 

Walter,  George  F.,  harness-maker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Question  1.  Have  you,  as  a  workingman,  observed  a  difference  in  the  skill,  aptitude, 
or  amount  of  work  executed  by  persons,  arising  fh>m  a  difference  in  their  education, 
and  independent  of  their  natural  abilities  f — ^Answers,  (a)  I  have  observed  a  marked 
difference  in  the  skill,  aptitude,  and  amount  of  work  done  by  men  and  women  who 
were  ignorant  or  educated,  and  the  difference  has  always  been  in  favor  of  the  educated, 
other  tilings  being  equal.  (&)  I  have;  and  the  difference  is  in  favor  of  educated  me- 
chanics or  laborers,  (e)  I  have,  (d)  My  association  with  skilled  and  unskilled,  or 
educated  or  uneducated  labor,  Justines  me  in  saying  the  skill  and  amount  of  work  of 
one  workingnan  over  another  depends  almost  entirely  upon  his  education,  (e)  1  have 
noticed  a  dmerence  in  the  worth  and  value  of  men's  labor  by  reason  of  their  education. 
(/)  With  those  who  are  educated,  among  mechanics,  I  have  noticed  a  decidedly  better 
execution,  a  greater  amount  accomplished,  because  he  works  more  intelligently,  has 
more  conndence.    {g)  Yes. 

Question  2.  Where  were  your  observations  made  f  Town  f  State?  In  what. occu- 
pation were  the  laborers  engi^ged  f — ^Answers,  (a)  In  various  towns  and  States,  all  occu- 
pations, and,  particularly^  in  the  Army,  (b)  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  Washington, 
IHstrict  of  Columbia.  Printing  of  every  description.  M  In  Duxbmy,  Massachusetts, 
and  chiefly  in  agriculture,  and  m  sawing  boards  and  shingles,  (d)  Principally  Balti- 
more City,  Maryland,  among  ship  carpenters,  calkers,  nouse  carpenters,  painters, 
brick-masons,  and  common  laborers,  (e)  In  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  among  joiners 
and  masons.  (/)  In  Indiana  and  California,  and  elsewhere.  In  machine  manufacturo 
and  mining,  both  as  machinist  and  miner.  In  every  place  it  requires  education  io 
do  mechanical  labor,    (g)  At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  among  harness  mi^^ers. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  possess  these  rudi- 
ments of  education,  other  things  bein^  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity  ab 
laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans,  tlian  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read 
and  write?    And,  if  so,  how,  much  would  such  additional  skill  tend  to  increase  the 

Srodnctiveness  of  their  services,  and,  consequently  their  wages  f — Answers,  (a)  They 
o,  and  would  tend  to  increase  productiveness,  Ao,,  in  the  tame  ratio  that  the  rudi- 
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mentR  of  an  edncfttion  bear  to  a  thorough  edaofitkm.  (5)  Yes;  and  the  hiboi^^  wbo 
can  even  tell  wh^t  time  it  is  by  the  clock  is  of  moore  value  than  one  who  is  dependent  npon 
others  for  his  knowledge  of  time.  I  have  found  that  the  more  ignorant  the  workingmen 
of  any  locality  are,  the  less  regard  have  thev  for  thne.  The  ioereaaed  prodactiveBess  of 
laborers  who  can  merely  read  iod  write  may  be  cne-'imih  over  laborei»wno  are  i^orant  of 
the  alphabet,  other  things  being  eqnaL  (o)  Those  who  possess  the  mdiments  ofedocation 
are  more  skillfol  and  trustworthy  than  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
additional  skill  and  fidelity  tends  to  an  increase  of  prodaetiveness  of  fnlly  25  per  oent. 
(d)  My  observations  are  that  workingmen  who  can  read  and  write  show  greater  skill, 
perform  more  work  in  the  same  lengtn  of  time,  command  better  pay  than  those  of  the 
same  occnpation  who  cannot  read  and  write.  They  are  generally  worth  25  per  cent, 
more  than  their  fellow  nnedncated  workmen.  The  combination  of  trades-onions,  that 
forces  the  same  rate  of  wages  for  all  men  of  a  particular  trade,  very  often  deprives  this 
class  of  men  of  their  real  worth,  the  wages  beim^  regulated,  not  by  the  qualification  of 
workin^en,  bnt  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  the  members,  which  are  rated  equal. 
(«)  I  think  those  who  read  and  write  show  greater  skill  and  are  more  reliable,  and,  I 
should  think,  would  increase  their  worth  at  least  90  per  cent.  (/)  I  can  toy,  firom  n^ 
observations,  that  it  is  a  benefit  to  both  skilled  and  unsldUed  labor  to  have  any  acl* 
vanta^,  even  by  knowing  how  to  read,  and  does  materially  ineiease  the  productive 
ness  ot  labor ;  much  time  is  often  saved  upon  work  by  men  even  knowing  how  to  nod 
and  write,  and  often  50  per  cent,  is  gained,  (g)  First  claose:  Yesf  2d  clause:  60 
per  cent. 

Question  4.  What  increase  of  abUity  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education— « 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occnpation,  sudi  as  a  good,  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &c.r*give  Uke  laborer 
in  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  ana  how  much  would  it  mcrease  his  wag^ — An- 
swers, (a)  It  is  difficult  to  give  definite  answers  to  these  questions,  but  my  opinion  is 


that  there  would  be  50  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  man  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  (h)  In  printing  a  nook  on  the  sub- 
ject of  geology  J  a  corps  of  printers  who  have  studied  the  subject  and  are  familiar  with 


the  terms  employed  in  that  d^iartment  of  science,  will  accomplish  the  work  in/o«r- 
fifths  of  the  time  required  by  printers  who  have  no  kaowledge  of  the  subject.  Tbe 
same  ratio  will  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  printing  of  the  other  sciences,  or  even  in  the 
printing  of  a  tax  s^e.  A  weU-edueated  mechanic  is  worth  to  a  community,  in  tbe 
power  of  producing  wealth,  two  times  as  much  as  an  ignorant  laborer,  without  knowl- 
edge of  mechanics,  (o)  I  should  say,  would  give  20  per  cent,  additional  power  of  pro- 
ducing wealth,  (d)  A  good,  practical  knowl^ge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie 
the  various  trades  and  occupations  would  fhrmsh  instruments  to  the  working^an  to 
increase  doubly  the  produetireness  and  quality  of  the  material,  add  50  per  cent,  annu- 
ally to  the  nation's  wealth,  and  increase  his  wages  25  per  cent,  ^e)  It  would  certainly 
increase  his  power  for  accumulating  money,  and,  I  should  think,  would  increase  Im 
wages  30  per  cent.  (/ )  A  still  higher  dej^ree  would  add  100  per  cent,  in  many  cases, 
and  woula  be  benefiobil  to  all,  averaging,  in  my  mind,  37^  per  cent,  (g)  25  per  cent 
additional  to  the  above,  (2d  clause.) 

Question  5.  Does  this,  and  still  rarther  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  new  methods,  or  in  im- 
provements in  implements  or  machinery  f  Anid,  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventive 
skill  add  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  f — ^Answ^s.  (a)  Yes,  at  least  one-half. 
(b)  Yes ;  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Zeoar,  the  pulley  f  the  earn,  the  oog^  and  the 
r<Uoketj  &C.J  adds  to  the  value  of  a  pressman  on^-third  over  one  who  ^mply  knows  bow 
to  run  a  pnnting  press,  both  in  his  ability  to  prevent  and  repair  accidenta  to  machin- 
ery. Such  knowledge  adds  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  ane-tlUrd.  (c)  It  nsua^ 
doesj  and,  in  genertu,  adds  fully  40  per  oent.  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth.  (4) 
Having  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  mode  or  science,  he  very  natur- 
ally becomes  inventive,  both  in  the  machinery  used  to  produce,  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
tended uses  of  the  articles  produced.  In  comparison  witn  the  present  condition  of  the 
WOTkingmen  of  the  United  States,  it  will  add  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  at 
least  30  per  cent,  (e)  I  should  say  more  than  h^.  (/)  It  does  decidedly  give  tbe 
educated  workman  every  advantage,  in  every  x>oesible  way  the  question  mav  be  put. 
It  is  positively  essential  that  the  operator  of  madiiner;r,  in  aU  its  uses,  shall  have  a 
balance  of  mind  that  the  access  to  books  only  gives,  beiore  wearing  out  life  in  practice 
and  experiment,  (ignorant.)  Educated  men  understand  machinery  by  plans  and  draw- 
ings, &c.    {g)  Yes. 

Question  6.  Would  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school  be  generally 
preferred  for  t^ie  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed,  over  one  who  had 
not  enjoyed  that  advantage?— Answers,  (a)  Yes,  a  self-evident  propoaitioiif  an  axiom. 
(&)  X^8»  c^oi^  hy  uneducated  employers,  (c)  Yes.  (d)  My  experieneeln  the  employment 
of  help,  both  iu  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  is  that  an  educated  min  is  preferable, 
certainly  more  profitable,  (e)  Yes,  decidodly  so.  (f)  Yes,  all  other  things  being  equa^ 

Question  7.  Whom  woula  an  employer  generally  choose  for  positions  of  trust,  such 
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as  foremen  or  snpdrintendentSy  persons  nnable  to  read  and  write,  or  tbose  haying  the 
radimentB  of  education,  or  those  possesainff  a  superior  education,  all  other  thines,  such 
as  skill,  strength,  and  fidelity,  beinff  equalf  Answers,  (a)  The  one  having  the  most 
thorough  education,  unless  the  employer  might  be  an  exception  to  the  rule,  {b)  Persons 
possessing  superior  education,  (o)  Those  possessing  superior  education,  (a)  It  is  a 
necessarj  qualification  that  a  foreman  be  a  man  of  education.  If  he  has  not,  it  yery 
often  requires  the  employment  of  an  additional  clerical  force.  A  foreman  of  superior 
education  and  superior  skill,  as  a  eeneral  rule,  will  either  become  partner,  or  accumu- 
late means  sufficient  to  establish  onsiness  on  his  own  account,  (e)  Certainly  the  edu- 
cated. (/)  A  man  or  person  without  any  education  is  almost  totally  unfit  for  the  posi- 
tions  named  aboye.  I  haye  seen  disastrous  results  in  seyend  cases  by  a  contrary 
experiment^  or  followinff  the  plan  of  employing  those  without  education,  eyen  as  far 
down  as  switch-tenders  mr  railroads.  (  Vide  recent  accident  on  Western  Pacific  Boad  in 
.  this  State.)  The  man  could  not  read,  and  life  was  sacrificed,  property  destroyed,  more 
than  he  could  earn  in  a  lifetime,  (g)  A  person  having  the  superior  education. 

Question  8.  What  do  you  regard  the  effect  of  mental  eulture  upon  the  personal  and 
sodal  habits  of  workingmen  f  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses  or  with  better 
surroundings  f  Are  they  more  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  untwight  classes  f  How 
will  they  compare  for  character,  economy,  morality,  and  social  influence  among  their 
fellows  f— Answers,  (a)  I  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  habits  or  work- 
ingmen as  good.  They  may  or  may  not  live  in  better  houses,  but  are  generally  more 
industrious  and  lees  ^ssipated  than  the  untaught,  and  will  compare  for  morali^,  dtc, 
favorably,  (h)  Mental  culture  creates  wants  which  the  uneducated  know  nothing  of; 
it  is  the  supi>ly  of  these  wants  which  embellishes  civilized  life ;  hence,  educated  work- 
ingmen live  in  better  houses,  eat  better  foody  «iid  wear  better  clothes  than  their  less- 
£ftyored  fellows.  They  occupy  advanced  ground  in  regard  to  the  virtues  of  life  and 
are  less  addicted  to  the  vices ;  hence,  they  oecome  leaders  among  their  fellows.  At  the 
late  session  of  the  National  Labor  Congress,  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  1870, 
while  I  did  not  make  temperance  a  subject  of  inquiry  among  the  representanve  work- 
in^en  from  widdy-di  versified  industries  and  sections  of  country,  yet  I  remember  with 
pnde  that  on  no  occasion  were  the  deliberations  of  the  couffress  disturbed  by  any  dele- 
gate imder  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  Many  of  the  leading  delegates  I  often  heard 
refuse  the  false  compliments  of  the  drinking  custom,  and  the  delegates  from  California 
assured  me  that  the  men  prominent  in  the  workingmen's  societies  on  the  Pacific  coast 
were  almost  entirely  temperance  men.  (o)  The  e£^t  of  mental  culture  upon  the  hab- 
its of  workingmen  is  to  make  them  more  moral  and  refined ;  they  live  in  better  houses ; 
lees  disposed  to  be  idle  or  dissipated,  and  compare  favorably  in  all  good  influences 
among  their  fellows,  (d)  SociaUv  the  workin^en  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
educMed  and  the  uneducated.  Their  style  andliabits  of  domestic  life  differ  materially. 
The  educated  have  a  disposition  to  live  on  wide  streets,  in  fine  houses,  and  make  a  mi 
external  appcfarance.  Tne  rapid  changes  in  the  fashions  of  society  seem  to  have  demor- 
alized all  classes  of  workingmen.  The  wages  of  workingmen  generally  will  not  admit 
them  to  meet  the  demands  of  society  in  the  fitting  of  the  wararobes  of  their  families ; 
hence  very  few  of  either  class  consider  the  question  of  economy.  The  effect  of  the 
fashions  upon  the  society  of  the  working  classes,  if  continued  at  its  present  speed,  in 
ten  years  will  wipe  out  every  shade  of  morality,  (e)  As  a  class  they  are  better  to  do 
in  the  world,  and  I  should  say  not  as  idle  or  dissipated  as  the  uneducated— stand  higher 
in  society.  ( /)  Very  superior  personal  appearance ;  social  habits  improved ;  live  in 
better  houses,  nxed  with  more  taste  and  beauty;  more  of  their  time  is  spent  in  adorn- 
ing with  taste ;  less  dissipated  than  the  untaught  and  uneducated.  It  is  amone  the 
uneducated  that  we  find  70  per  cent,  of  the  dnmkenness  and  debauchery,  say  nothing 
of  the  great  amount  ot  degiadation  and  crime.  Nothing  but  a  good  system  of  educa- 
tion can  remove  these  last  results,  (g)  (1  clause. )  It  Is  an  a/aYBntage.  (2  clause.) 
Tes.    (3  clause.)  No.    (4  clause.)  Favorably. 

These  are  the  opinions,  also,  of  the  Hameasmakers'  Union  of  CindnnatL 

OBSERYEBS. 

(a)  Douglass,  Frederick,  editor  and  lecturer,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

ih)  Thomas,  Charles,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

(0)  Trumbull,  Bobert  J.,  Skipwith  Landing,  MississippL 

Question  1.  Have  you  observed  a  difference  in  the  skill,  aptitude,  or  amount  of  work 
executed  by  persons,  arising  from  a  difference  in  their  education  and  independent  of 
their  natural  abilities  f— Answers,  (a)  I  have  observed  a  difference.  Educated  persons, 
as  a  general  rule,  work  with  great^  coolness,  system,  steadiness,  and  precision,  (h)  I 
hav^  luid  believe  that  education  aids  a  man.    (o)  Made  at  Sidpwitn's  Landing,  in 

Question  2.  Where  were  your  observations  made ;  town ;  State  f  In  what  occupation 
wero  the  laborers  engaged  T— Answers,  (a)  My  observations  have  been  unprofessional, 
and  have  extended  over  several  States  and  to  different  kinds  of  labor,  especially  the 
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ooaner  kinds,  on  the  wharres  and  in  some  of  the  haadionifti.  (b)  In  numytowns  tmA 
BeTend  States ;  a  large  yaiiety.  (o)  Principally  as  laborers  in  oottobi  and  almost  entizely 
negroes. 

Qaestion  3.  Do  those  who  can  Tead  and  write,  and  who  merely  possess  these  rudi- 
ments of  edncation,  other  things  beins:  equal,  show  any  gveater  skill  and  Meli^  as 
laborers,  skilled  or  nnddlled,  or  as  arBsans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read 
or  write ;  and.  if  so,  how  mnoh  woold  such  additional  skill  tend  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness  oi  their  services  and  consequently  their  wages  f— Answers,  (a)  It  is  impea- 
sible  for  me  to  fix  the  precise  difforence  in  the  value  to  employer  of  the  labor  of  edu- 
cated persons  as  against  that  of  uneducated  peraons,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
di£ference  is  larvely  in  f^vor  of  the  labor  of  educated  persons,  while  to  the  persons 
themselves  the  difference  is  vastlv  in  &vcff  of  those  who  are  ednoated.  They  do  their 
work  more  easily,  with  less  bodily  exertion,  and  are  generally  in  better  oondition  for 
work.  I  have  noticed  that  educated  men  know  better  how  to  dispose  of  their  eneis 
ies,  make  fewer  false  motions,  and  otherwise  economize  their  strength,  (d)  The  oon- 
ition  of  laborers  is  governed  by  ciroumstances^  of  course ;  but,  '*  ouier  drcnrostances 
being  equal,''  the  laborero  who  can  read  and  wnte  certainly  have  a  decided  advantage, 
(c)  Among  negroes  there  seems  to  be  no  advantage  of  education,  as  thus  far  it  has  been 
used,  when  possessed  by  a  few  individuals  in  the  o(Mnmunity,  to  ae<}uire  infiuenoe  over 
their  fellows  for  vicious  purposes.  I  may  also  add  that  there  is  httle  desire  among 
them  now  for  education,  parents  preferring  to  use  the  services  of  their  children  in  ouE 
tivating  crops  rather  than  sending  them  to  schooL 

Qaestion  4.  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education,  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  scienoes  that  underlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good  practi- 
cal kno^edge  of  arithmetio,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  drawing,  4dc.,  give  the  laborer  in  the 
power  of  producing  wealth,  and  how  muon  would  it  increase  his  wages!  Answers,  (a) 
As  amatter  of  course,  the  more  thought  a  man  can  bring  to  the  aid  of  Sibor  the  better  £91 
himself  and  for  his  employer.  He  who  labors  by  practice  does  well,  but  he  who  com* 
bines  theory  with  practice  does  better.  The  more  knowledge  a  man  has  the  greater 
will  be  his  mastery  over  both  theory  and  practice.  I  miffht  venture  to  sea  with  a  man 
knowin|[  the  theory  of  navigation,  but  never  with  one  destitute  of  such  knowli 
pradica 


though  ne  were  a  good  practical  siedlor.  (ft)  All  dMiends  on  the  individusL  If  his 
organization  is  right,  education  will  help  him  in  all  he  undertakes ;  but  if  not,  all  the 
education  you  can  give,  if  a  person  lacks  system  and  energy,  does  not  make  him  pro- 
duce more,  or  of  more  value.  (0)  With  a  superior  degree  of  education,  doubtless  there 
would  be  great  improvement;  out  without  moral  cmtnre^  which  is  entirely  wanting 
with  the  black  race,  but  little  advantage  can  be  gained  oom  such  education  as  they 
now  have  or  will  acquire. 

Qaestion  5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisitions  of  knowledge  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  exigencv  of  his  labcnr  by  new  methods,  or  in  improve- 
ments in  implements  ac  machinery;  ana  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventive  skill  add 
to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  f — ^Answers,  (a)  My  answers  to  this  question  is  more 
or  less  im^ed  in  all  I  have  said  above.  Ignorance  clings  steadily  to  the  old  way  of 
doiug  things,  however  dnmsy  or  awkward;  while  intell&nce  more  easily  diacovers  a 
better  way,  and  more  readily  adopts  the  new  against  the  old.  {h)  Answered  in  the 
preceding  question.    (0)  No  experience  in  this  respect. 

Question  6.  Would  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  conmum  school  be  generally 
preferred  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed  over  one  who  had 
not  emoyed  that  advantage  f— Answers,  (a)  I  think  he  would.  If  an  educated  man 
could  find  no  better  employment  than  digging  a  ditch,  I  should  expect  to  find  that 
work  better  done  than  by  an  uneducated  person,  {b)  I  think  not,  as  a  general  thing. 
(0)  Yes;  provided  he  had  industry.  But  our  experience  is,  that  with  the  negro,  the 
more  ignorant  the  better  laborer. 

Qat38tion  7.  From  observations  you  have  made,  whom  do  you  consider  best  fitted  for 
poeitions  of  trust,  such  as  feremen  or  superintendents,  persons  unable  to  read  and 
write,  or  those  having  the  rudiments  of  education,  or  those  possessing  a  superior  edu- 
cation, all  other  things,  such  as  skill,  «trsngth,  and  fidelity,  being  equalf — ^Answers,  (a) 
Everything  that  tends  to  increase  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  a  man  tends  to 
increase  his  fitness  to  fill  important  stations  of ,  trust.  An  educated  man  may,  deq^ite 
his  educationj  be  a  rogue ;  but  the  natural  tendency  of  education  is  to  make  men  lumest 
and  faithful  in  their  dealings.  (&)  Skill,  strength,  and  fidelity  might  be  equal,  but  to 
do  business  as  a  superintendent,  or  foreman,  or  an  ^sent^  a  person  should  have  system 
and  force  of  character ;  and  if  he  has  not  those  Qualifications,  superior  education  haa  on 
advantaji;e.  (0)  The  state  of  morality  amon^  all  classes  in  this  country  is  such,  that* 
fidelity  is  more  valuable  than  all  other  acquirements. 

(Question  8.  What  do  yon  regard  the  eSeot  of  mental  oultnre  upon  the  personal  and 
social  habits  of  workingmen  f  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses  or  with  better 
surroundings  f  Are  they  more  idle  and  dissipated  than  thfi  untanght  classes  f  How 
will  thev  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  morality,  and  soohu  influence  among 
their  fellows  T—Ajoswexa.  (a)  In  all  that  belongs  to  the  sooial  well4MiDg  of  working- 
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men,  the  ednoated  workiogxaan  bas  the  advantage.  His  taste  is  higher  and  pnier,  his 
honse  is  lurger  and  cleaner,  and  the  good  effects  of  education  are  seen  all  around  him. 
(h)  1  believe  education  devateSj  and  consequently  carries  with  it  amoral  responsibility 
wnich  untaught  persons  do  not,  as  a  g^eneral  tninff.  possess.  Therefore,  I  would  say 
educate,  educate  the  whole  human  family,  (o)  Wun  respect  to  negroes,  we  have  no 
exi»erience,  as  they  have  no  mental  culture  wortmr  of  the  name.  Superficially  educated 
white  men  are  less  valuable  as  laborers,  and  less  responsible  than  negroes. 


(BipoWabed  ftimi  fipoelal  B6port  «f  OommitdoiMr  of  BdiMMt^ 

IMBtrictofColnmbia.] 

II.I.IT£RA€¥  Ilf  TBi:  UNITED  STATUS. 

Kotwithstanding  the  number  and  variety  of  schools,  public  and  private,  elementary 
and  of  higher  grades,  and  the  consequent  general  edacatioa  of  our  peoplejbhere  are 
BOW,  as  there  have  been,  vast  numb^  who  cannot  even  read  and  write.  The  census 
tables  of  1840, 1850,  and  1860  bring  to  light  facts  on  this  aul^t  which  ought  to  arrest 
the  earnest  attenticm  of  everjr  American  citizen. 

The  first  etatisties  upon  this  sul^ject  £»r  the  United  States  were  gathered  and  pub- 
lished in  the  national  census  of  1840.  It  returns  549,850  white  persons  over  twenty 
years  of  age  unable  to.  read  and  write.  In  1850  this  number  had  increased  to  962,898 ; 
and  in  1860  it  had  swelled  to  1,126,575.  To  this  number  should  be  added  91,736  free 
colored  illiterate  adults,  and  1,653,800  adult  slaves,  now  free,  and  we  have  the  alarming 
aggregate  of  2,872,111,  or  nearly  three  millions  of  our  adult  population,  reported  as 
Trolly  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Bat,  as  much  more  than  half  our  p<^^iilation  are  under  twenty-one,  and  as  there  has 
been  no  corresponding  increase  of  educational  facilities,  there  must  be^  and  is,  a  still 
larger  number,  more  than  three  millions,  of  young  persons  who  are  growmg  up  in  igno- 
rance to  fill  the  ranks  of  illiteracy  as  tne  older  ones  pass  off  the  stage ;  so  that  more 
than  six  millions  of  the  American  people  constitute  a  oooklms  class,  shut  out  from  direct 
access  to  this  main  source  of  knowleage.  Not  counting  the  million  and  a  half  of  these 
nnder  ten  years  of  age,  who  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  iUiterate,  (though  they  are  on  the 
high  road  to  it,  unless  something  more  efficient  is  promptly  done  to  save  them,)  we 
have  one  and  a  half  millions  of  uliterate  youths  to  Md  to  the  three  millions  of  illiterate 
adults,  or  four  and  a  half  millions  of  youths  and  adults  actually  illiterate.  They  them- 
selves can  make  no  use  of  our  Bibles,  our  printed  constitutions  and  laws,  our  various 
instructive  books,  or  our  newmapers,  the  great  agency  of  popular  information^  but 
must  depend  upon  others.    To  their  blind  <        " 


^ ^_     I  eyes  thelightfrom  the  printed  page  and  the 

daily  sheet  is  darkness.  They  have  received  no  direct  benefit  from  all  our  public  and 
private  schools,  or  from  the  large  sums  given  or  appropriated  for  school  purposes. 
Those  who  have  learned  to  read,  have  been  reached  dii«ctlv  by  these  appropriations  and 
benefactions.  Cannot  something  effiactual  be  done  for  tnese  millions  who  have  been, 
and  still  remain,  unprovided  tor  and  out  of  reach  f 

It  may  be  said,  '^A  large  proportion  of  these  are  negroes,  recently  slaves.''  But  they 
are  ma^  ignorant  men,  womexi,  and  children ;  and  they  themselves,  and  we  all  of  us 
with  them,  must  suffer  the  evil  consequences  <xf  this  ignorance,  if  it  cannot  be,  if  it  is 
not  removed.  Bat,  besides  them,  there  are  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  (1,700,000) 
illiterate  white  youths  and  adults,  and  another  half  million  of  children  under  ten, 
growing  up  to  (must  it  be  f )  hopeless  ignorance. 

But  some  say,  ''They  are  mostly  foreigners,  from  countries  where,  in  the  interests  of 
despotism,  the  people  are  kept  in  ignoranoe.''  This  is  true  of  only  a  small  portion  of 
tiie  emigrants  uom  Europe,  nearly  all  the  European  states  from  which  most  of  them 
come  haying  efficient  systems  of  public  schools.  Besides,  our  illiterate  are,  most  of 
them,  native-bom.  In  1860,  accordmg  to  the  census,  there  were,  of  our  illiterate  adults, 
but  346^893  of  foreign  birth,  while  there  were  871^418  native-oom.  The  fbreign-bom 
illiterate  are  found  <^efly  in  the  States  containmg  our  great  commercial  cities,  (as 
MasBachusettB^,000;  New  York,  96,000;  Penneylvania,  37,000;)  especially  in  the 
East.  In  the  West  and  many  western  cities  the  immigrants,  being  chiefly  Germans, 
oan  read  and  write  their  own  language.  In  Califiomuk  the  Chinese  are  not  to  be  in- 
eluded  in  the  number  of  those  who  cannot  read  and  write.  A  writer  in  one  of  our  lead- 
ing magazines  has  recently  said  that'' the  first  Chinaman  unable  to  read  his  own  Ian  • 
gnage  has  yet  to  make  his  appearance  in  CaUfomia."  The  superintendent  of  public 
uu^motion  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  his  special  report  in  1867,  says, "  travelers  and 
missionaries,  and  men  connected  with  foreign  embassies,  are  agreed  in  saying  that  about 
all  the  male  population  of  China  can  read  and  write.  But  the  women  are  neither  sent  to 
■ohool  nor  educated  at  home.''  It  is  well  known  that  by  law,  all  the  offices  of  govem- 
Vieat^  the  greatest  civil  advantaged^  and  the  highest  nonois,  are  given  only  to  those 
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-who  excel  in  the  schools  and  in  the  national  literary  examinations.  These  are  open 
to  all,  and  it  would  seem  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Doys  in  the  empire  start  in  the 
race  to  obtain  these  prizes,  and  that  they  acquire  some  rudiments  of  an  education  be- 
fore they  giro  up  the  attempt.  But  ail  over  ow  countiy  we  have  vast  numbers  of 
native-born  citizens  who  cannot  read— over  1,300,000  adults  and  youths,  and  nearly 
500,000  children  growing  up  untaught.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  freedmen, 
now  citizens,  are  also  native-bom. 

But  it  has  been  said,  *'They  are  chiefly  in  those  States  where  there  are  no  oonunon 
schools,  in  the  Sout^ — 'poor  whites,'  kept  down  by  institutions  and  influences  which 
have  now  been  swept  away."  There  are,  indeed,  thousands  of  illiterate  "  poor  whites  ^ 
in  the  South,  as  shown  by  the  census.  In  1860  there  were  in  South  Carolina  15.000 
adult  native  whites  who  could  not  read ;  in  Georgia,  43,000 ;  in  Alabama,  37,000 :  in  jfi^ 
sissippi,  I52OOO.  And  in  the  next  tier  of  States  north  it  was  worse :  in  North  Carolina, 
68,0<>();  in  Yiroinlay  7^000;  in  Tennessee,  ^TjOOO;  in  Kentucky,  63,000;  in  Missouri, 
60,0001  But  soil  fiirther  north,  where  the  inmiences  of  slaveiy  were  not  directly  felt, 
and  where  systems  of  education,  public  and  private,  have  been  long  in  operation,  there 
are  stiU  many  thousands  of  this  unfortunate  class ;  in  Pennsylvsmia,  39,000 ;  in  New 
York,  20,000;  in  Ohio,  41,000;  in  Indiana,  54,000;  in  Illinois,  38,000;  in  Iowa,  13,000; 
in  California^  11,000 ;  and  even  in  the  oldest  section  of  the  countiy,  where  oonmum 
schools  have  been  in  operation  from  its  earliest  settlement,  there  are  one  or  two  thou- 
sand in  each  State,  too  many  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  incapacity  of  certain  classes  fo 
be  taught.  Such  a  fact  forces  the  inquiry  as  to  the  sufficiency  and  efficiency  of  the 
means,  facilities,  and  methods  of  instruction  employed. 

Thus  it  appears  that  this  immense  evil,  our  weakness  and  our  disgrace,  extends 
among  our  native  population  as  well  as  amouK  those  of  foreign  birth ;  m  the  Nortli  as 
well  as  in  the  Sou  tn,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  in  the  old  States  and  in  the  new, 
from  Maine  to  Georg^  as  weU  as  from  Maine  to  California.  It  is  a  wide-sjyread  natioiUd 
calamity. 

It  has  been  also  a  growing  evil ;  it  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  popnlaMoii. 
Indeed,  from  1840  to  1850  itgrew  fiister  than  the  population.  Not  only  did  the  gross 
numbers  increase  from  560,000  to  nearly  a  million,  but  the  per  cent,  of  illiterate  in- 
creased from  9  pe?  cent,  in  1840  to  11  per  cent,  in  1850.  And,  altlM>ugh  in  1860  it  was 
reduced  again  to  9  per  cent.,  where  it  was  in  1840,  so  that,  apparently,  taking  the  wh<^e 
twenty  years  together,  illiteracy  has  not  grown  faster  than  the  population,  still  it  has 
held  its  own;  the  numbers  have  increased  firom  560,000  adult  white  illiterate,  to 
1,127,000 ;  the  per  cent,  remains  the  same.  It  is  probable  that  the  return  to  9  per  cent, 
in  1860  is  due  to  real  progress  by  earnest  Sunday-school  or  similar  efibrts  to  teach  the 
illiterate  to  read,  or  by  the  improving  condition  of  some  of  our  States,  and  is  not  dve, 
as  some  have  feiured,  to  preconcerted  and  combined  plans  to  reduce  the  numbers  re- 
turned from  some  States  to  a  minimum,  and  thus  wipe  off  the  stigma  of  ignorance  ex- 
posed by  previous  census  returns,  and  that  the  country  is  not  taking  such  fearful 
backward  strides  in  the  direction  of  proportional,  as  well  as  absolute,  illiteracy. 

The  facts  above  stated  come  down  only  to  1860.  Now,  In  1870,  the  absolute  numbers, 
the  great  army  of  the  illiterate,  must  have  greatly  increased.  Whether  the  per  cent, 
has  diminished  or  increased  we  have  ^et  to  learn.  The  effect  of  the  late  war  in  aggn- 
vating  and  extending  the  sources  of  illiteracy  will  appear  in  the  census  of  1970  and 
1880,  and  must  be  severly  felt  in  its  dire  influence  in  this  direction  upon  our  social  and 
political  life.  The  opportunity  and  the  stimulus  given  to  the  education  of  the  fineed- 
man  cannot  compensate,  in  one  generation,  for  so  much  evil.  The  grand,  heroic,  and 
eminently  successful  efforts  of  the  teachers  of  the  freedman  and  their  uberal  supporters 
have  accomplished  wonders.  But  what  are  these  among  so  many?  Taking  ail  who 
are  reported  as  taught  to  read,  the  number  is  hardly  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population.  But  even  this  is  better  than  was  done  for  the  illiterate 
whites  in  the  whole  country  fh)m  1840  to  1860  and  1860.  If  the  increasing  illiteracy  of 
the  blacks  has  been  arrested,  that  of  the  whites  has  not  yet  been  checked.  Such  an 
evil  demands  all  our  wisdom  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  arrest  and  remove  it,  and  aU 
our  zeal  and  energies  to  put  them  in  execution. 

So  far  the  facts  nave  been  given  simply  as  they  stand  in  the  census.  But  it  is  well 
kuovm,  to  those  who  have  investigatea  the  subject,  that  these  are  far  below  the  taruth. 
Hardly  any  who  can  read  and  write  will  report  themselves,  or  be  reported,  as  nnable 
io  do  so,  while  many  who  cannot  read  would  not  like  to  be  so  set  down  in  the  census. 
This  is  natural,  and  must  too  often  be  the  fact.  Horace  Mann  Judged  himself  within 
bounds  when  he  added  to  the  figures  of  the  census  on  this  point,  '^  only  30  percent,  for 
its  undoubted  under-estimates,"  and  he  raised  the  number  550,000  for  1840  to  700.000. 
In  corroboration  of  this  he  quotes  fix>m  the  message  of  Governor  Campbell,  of  Yimnia, 
in  1839,  statements  derived  fh>m  the  most  reliaUe  sources,  the  court  records  of  five 
city  and  borough  courts,  and  ninety-three  county  courts,  (out  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  counties  in  the  State,)  to  the  effect  that  *^  almost  one-quarter  part  of  the 
men  applying  for  marris^  licenses  were  unable  to  write  their  names."  The  oensos 
report  for  1840  gave  58,787  illiterate  white  adults  in  Virginia ;  Qovemot  Campbefl's 
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opoTtioQ  would  raise  the  number  to  83,489,  or  40  per  cent.  moie.  Fiom  snch  facts  as 
_i8,  and  from  carefiil  comparison^  of  the  censos  reports  for  the  several  States,  and  for 
the  several  years  1840, 1860,  and  1860,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  figures  of  the 
census  may  be  relied  on  as  much  below  the  painfbl  truth. 

But  there  is  a  further  view  to  be  .taken  of  this  question.  There  are  large  numbers 
of  persons  who  can  read  a  little,  but  who  read  so  imperfectly,  and  with  sucn  hesitation 
and  difficul^,  that  they  do  not  read  at  all.  They  are  praetically,  if  not  absolutely, 
illiterate. '  There  are  many  words  that  on  account  of  our  irregular  and  difficult  spelling 
they  cannot  understand,  and  many  more  that  th^  make  out  slowly  and  with  great 
difficulty.  The  attempt  to  read  is  to  them  so  profitless,  so  dull,  and  so  laborious,  that 
they  give  it  up.  and  nuike  little  or  no  use  of  books  and  newspapers. 

Altoffether,  this  ouestion  of  illiteracy  in  our  country  is  a  most  serious  one.  The 
more  cTosoly  we  look  at  it  the  more  serious  it  appears.  If  the  reports  of  the  census 
are  ever  to  be  anything  more  than  useless  columns  of  figures,  to  be  neglected  and  cast 
aside  as  rubbish,  if  the  great  facts  so  laboriously  accumulated  and  extensively  published 
are  ever  to  become  living  and  operatiTC,  it  would  seem  that  such  statistics  and  such 
facts  as  these  ou^ht  to  arrest  the  most  earnest  attention  of  the  nation,  and  to  lead  to 
the  most  determmed  and  energetic  efforts  to  remove  so  great  and  so  dangerous  an  evil. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  the  fact,  then  Just  revealed  by  the  census  of  1840,  that 
more  than  half  a  million,  or  9  per  cent,  of  our  adult  white  population,  could  not  read 
and  write,  was  first  published  to  the  country,  it  produced  a  profound  sensation.  Those 
of  us  who  then  read  it  in  the  JoumaLs  of  the  dav,  with  any  interest  in  the  intelligence 
and  welfiure  of  our  country,  will  remember  the  impreesion  it  made  on  our  own  minds, 
and  the  comments  of  the  public  press.  We  who  had  cherished  our  educational  advan- 
tages as  a  precious  inh^tance  m>m  our  fathers,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
this  as  a  favored  land  of  common  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  a  land  of  Bibles, 
tracts,  and  Sunday-schools— a  land  of  books  and  newspapers  in  the  hands  of  an  en- 
lightened and  free  people,  were  startled  by  this  unexpectea  announcement.  More  than 
half  a  million  of  our  free  citizens  were  utterlv  illiterate ;  in  South  Carolina,  in  Alabama, 
in  Missomi,  about  20,000  each ;  in  Georgia,  in  IlHnois,  in  Pennsylvania,  30,000 ;  in  Ohio, 
35,000;  in  Indiana,  in  Kentucky,  40,000 ;  in  New  York,  45,000;  and  nearly  60,000  in 
North  Carolina,  in  Tennessee,  and  in  Virginia;  in  all,  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  our 
adult  white  population,  and  then  there  were  all  the  slaves.  It  was  a  painful,  a  morti- 
fying, and  a  dmigerous  state  of  things ;  how  dangerous,  we  have  since  learned  by  terri- 
ble experience  in  our  late  destructive  war,  which  would  never  have  come  upon  us  had 
we  been  a  nation  of  readers. 

In  no  State  was  this  revelation  more  fitly  and  earnestly  considered  than  in  Virginia. 
Witiiout  looking  at  the  motes  in  a  brother's  eye,  without  attempting  to  explain  away 
or  palliate  so  great  an  evil,  without  seeking  a  wretched  comfort  in  the  almost  equal 
numbers  and  larger  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  some  other  States,  or  the  still  greater 
Ignorance  in  the  mother  counny,  she  set  herself  earnestly  to  consider  her  own  condition 
and  seek  a  remedy.  An  educational  convention  was  called  to  meet  in  Richmond,  De- 
cember 9, 1841,  and  nothing  that  was  said  or  published  at  the  time  is  more  worthy  to 
be  remembered  than  these  ^v^ords  of  James  f£.  Garnet,  in  his  address  before  that  con- 
vention. After  stating  that  "  long  ago  a  few  individuals  had  earnestly  asked  for  such 
a  convention,''  he  adds : 

<<  But  these  efforts,  few  and  far  between,  fell  still-bom  from  the  press,  and,  if  my 
memory  fiiils  me  not,  obtained  no  friendly  response  from  any  quarter  whatever.  This. 
I  verily  believe,  would  still  be  the  case  had  it  not  been  for  the  startling  fact,  disclosed 
by  our  late  census,  that  there  are  nearly  sixty  thousand  of  our  white  population,  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  publication  of  such  a  fact 
thtonghout  the  United  States— a  fact  so  replete  with  reproach,  degradation,  and  dis- 
grace to  Virghiia— has  effectually  shamedT  and  alarmed  us  alL"  "  The  excitement 
which  has  resulted  in  producing  the  present  convention,  has  given  rise  to  many  sug- 
gestions in  our  public  journals,  which  evince  how  sincerely  and  deeply  their  authors 
feel  the  political  as  well  as  the  moral  evils  that  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
totally  unlettered  state  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  people  nave  been  found." 

Soon  after  IJiis  a  public  school  system  was  established  in  Virginia,  as  was  done  about 
the  same  time  in  North  Carolina.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  done  in  these 
and  other  States,  the  evil  of  Uliteracy  seems  not  to  have  been  remedied,  or  even  mate- 
rially arrested,  tnough  it  must  have  been  in  a  measure  checked  in  some  districts. 

The  alarming  increase  in  the  numbers  and  in  the  per  cent  of  the  unlettered  class  in 
1850  produced  little  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  led  to  no  corresponding  or 
adequate  efforts.  And  when,  in  I860,  this  dark  .cloud  was  spreading  wider  over  the 
fece  of  the  country,  if  not  deepening  m  gloom,  hardly  any  public  notice  was  taken  of 
its  threatening  aspect.  The  quick  fooling  and  prompt  action  of  (at  least  a  few  States 
in)  1840  were  gone.  Why  was  there  such  apathy  and  inaction  when  there  was  so  much 
more  to  do,  and  so  much  more  need  of  it  f 

The  causes  and  remedies  of  this,  and  of  our  illiteracy  itself,  have  been  the  subjects 
of  long-continued  and  anxious  attention,  and  will  be  considered  in  connection  witn  tUe 
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seyeral  views  which  follow.    These  have  been  prepared  in  fhe  hop 
attention  to  these  fiicts.  and  of  leading  to  some  effective  coarse  of  action. 
itiey  are  respectfiilly  laid  before  the  American  people. 

Tablb  L'-WhUepenoni  wet  hMiUy  jfoorv  qf  age  who  oovXd  not  read  and  write  in  18M. 


Alabama 22,693 

Arkansas 6,667 

Connecticut 896 

Delaware 4,882 

Florida 1,303 

Georgia 30,717 

UlinSs 27,602 

Indiana 38,100 

Iowa 1,118 

Kentucky 40,018 

Louisiana 4«861 


Maine 3,241 

Maryland 11,817 

Massaohusetts 4,448 

Miohirui 2,178 

Mississippi 8,360 

Missoun 19,457 

New  Hampshire...        942 

New  Jersey 6,386 

Now  York 44,462 

North  Carolina 66,609 

Ohio 35.394 


Pennsylvania .... 
Ehode  Island  .... 
South  Carolina... 
Tennessee......  . 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Dist  of  Columbia 


33.949 
i;614 

20,615 

58,631 
2,270 

66,732 
1,701 
1,033 


Total 649,890 


Table  I  is  taken  from  the  "  Compendium  of  the  Sixtibi  Census,"  (1840,)  p.  99.  It  pre- 
sents but  a  single  fact  with  regara  to  each  State,  (all  that  this  census  gives  directly,) 
*'  the  number  of  white  persons  over  twenty  yeais  of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write  p 
there  are  no  distinctions  of  nativity,  color,  or  sex.    It  needs  no  special  explanation. 

It  is  arranged  on  the  page  so  as  to  be  conveniently  compared  with  the  tables  and 
views  which  follow. 

In  Table  IV  the  numbers  of  illiterate  whites  at  twenty  years  of  age,  "  aged  twenty 
and  under  twenty-one,"  are  siven  for  1840,  as  well  as  for  1850  and  1^. 

In  Table  V  the  numbers  ofilliterate  whites  ''  aged  twentv  and  over ;"  (that  is,  com- 
bining those  at  twenty  with  those  over  twenty,)  are  given  for  the  year  1640.  Tables  I 
and  y  for  1840  oorreq^ond  with  tables  II  and  III  for  1850  and  I860,  but  oould  not  be 
incorporated  with  them  without  needlessly  extending  them  over  more  spaoe  than 
conld  be  given  conveniently  in  these  paf^es. 

In  View  I  the  relative  numbers  of  ilbterate  adults  in  the  several  States  in  1840,  sm 
recorded,  (in  Table  I,)  are  brought  out  to  view  so  as  to  be  seen  and  better  appreciated. 

Tabus  II  is  taken  from  the  *'  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,"  (1850,)  p.  145, 
and  from  the  volume  of  the  Eighth  Census,  (I860,)  on  *^  Mortality  and  Miscellaneous 
Statistics,"  p.  508.  Those  two  pages  furnish  not  oidy  the  numbers  of  illiterate  whites 
over  twenty  years  of  age,  but  the  numbers  of  male  and  female,  of  colored  as  well  as 
white,  of  native  and  foreign,  illiterate,  and  the  figures  have  been  taken  and  brou^t 
together,  and  arranged  here  in  this  table.  In  addition  to  this,  the  difference  between 
the  numoers  of  male  and  female  illiterate  has  been  computed,  and  set  down  in  a  column 
under  the  head  of  "Excess,"  or  ''Ex.."  (the  numbers  of  lemale  illiterate  being  generally 
in  excess.)  Where  the  number  of  lemales  is  less  than  the  number  of  males,  the  sign 
( — )  is  placed  before  the  figures.  The  number  of  illiterate  females  to  every  100  males 
has  also  been  computed,  and  set  down  in  a  column  under  the  head  of ''  B,"  (ratio.) 

ExFLANATiON.--Opposite  to  the  name  of  each  State  are  two  sets  of  figures,  or  num- 
bers, in  each  column ;  the  upper  numbers  are  for  1850,  the  loioer  for  1860.  Thus,  in  1850 
there  were  in  Alabama  13,163  white  male  illiterate;  20,594  female ;  excess  of  females, 
7,431 ;  or  156  females  to  every  100  males.  In  1860  there  were  14,517  males;  23.088  f&. 
males ;  8,571  more  females  than  males:  or  159  males  to  every  100  males.  In  California^ 
in  1850  there  were  3,356  less  females  thim  males,  or  onlv  21  females  to  every  100  males. 
In  1860  there  were  4,681  less  females  than  males,  or  60  &malee  to  every  100  males. 

By  this  arrang^nent  all  the  statistics  on  the  two  pages  of  the  two  volumes  of  the 
Census  Reports  for  1850  and  1860  are  brought  together  on  one  page,  and  so  combined 
and  connected  that  the  figures  for  the  two  years,  for  the  several  States,  and  for  the 
different  classes  ofilliterate,  may  be  readily  compared  with  each  other. 

Table  in  is  derived  from  the  *'  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,"  (1850,)  pp.  151, 
88,89,  82;  145,  52,  104:  150,  (152,)  60,  45;  from  the  volume  of  the  Eighth  Census. 
(I860,)  on  <Topulation,'^pp.  592-^,  594-^  606-7,  624, 631,  639, 647 ;  and  from  the  volume 
of  the  same  ceneus  on  "  Mortality  and  Auscellaueous  Statistics,"  p.  508. 

All  the  imi>ortant  facts  and  numbers  relating  to  illiteracy  recorded  on  the  above 
pages  are  brought  together,  arraujy^  and  set  down  in  this  table  so  as  to  be  readily 
compared  with  each  other.  Additional  numbers  of  importimce  are  computed  from 
them,  and  arranged  in  their  proper  places  in  the  table.  Finally,  aJl  the  peroenti^^ 
(the  chief  obiect  of  this  table)  which  seemed  necessary  have  been  carefully  computed 
and  arranged  in  the  same  way. 

The  table  of  percentages  (CLV,  n.  152,  "Compendium,"  1850,)  was  first  resorted  to 
as  furnishing  a  condensedi  view  of  the  more  important  fisbcts.  But  it  appeared  that  the 
first  four  columns  of  that  table  give  only  ratios  between  the  number  or  uliterate  adults 
and  the  whole  number  of  persons  of  au  ages,  ratios  of  very  little  value,  and  not  per- 
centages ;  and  that  in  columns  5,  6,  and  8  the  whole  number  of  adults  aged  twentg  amd 
ever  (over  19)  was  compared  with  the  number  of  iUUerate  aged  tvoenty-one  and  over,  (over* 
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20.)  not  ft  tme  per  oent^  but  a  ratio  of  leaa  valae.  Moreover,  tbe  most  important 
oolanm  (5)  was  roond,  <m  examination,  to  be  qnite  inaooorate.  It  appeared  necessary, 
therefore,  to  compute  tbe  percentages  anew,  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  and  reliable 
Tiew,  and  a  jnst  comparison  and  valuation  of  the  several  classes  of  facts  in  each  and 
dU  tbe  States. 

In  order  to  oompare  tbe  numbers  of  illiterate  and  adults  of  tbe  same  age,  and  thus  tcet 
a  true  and  vidnable  percentage,  it  was  necessanr  either  to  comnute  tbe  number  of  adults 
over  twenty  (21  and  over)  to  compare  with  the  number  of  illiterate  of  those  ages  as 
given  on  p.  145,  '' Compendium,''  (1850 ;)  or  to  compute  the  number  of  illiterate  over 
nineteen  (20  and  over)  to  compare  with  tibe  number  of  adults  of  those  ages  as  given  on 
p.  151. 

It  was  judged  best,  as  well  as  found  practical  and  convenient,  to  compute  the  num- 
bers both  of  illiterate  and  adults  at  twenty  years  of  a^,  (20  and  under  21,)  as  this 
would  fbmish  either  of  the  numbers  needed  for  comparison,  and  would  also  give  the 
numbers  of  persons  annually  coming  to  be  of  age  (21)  without  the  ability  to  read,  and 
■welling  the  vast  numbers  of  totaUy  illiterate  adults  in 


\  in  our  countrv.  Also,  as  the  cen- 
sus tables  everywhere  group  the  population  by  decades,  ("20  and  under  30,''  dtc.,)  it 
was  thought  best  to  compare  tbe  adults  "  twenty  and  over"  with  the  illiterate  "  twenty 
and  over.''    This  has  accordingly  been  done  in  this  table. 

In  making^  these  computations,  I  have  had  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Henry  IkL 
Parkhurst,  the  astronomer  and  mathematician,  whose  skill  and  accuracy  enable  me  to 
speak  with  confidence  of  their  correctness.  I  also  know  them  to  be  reliable  from  my 
own  personal  proviiut  They  are  as  reliable  as  the  data  furnished  by  the  census  would 
allow  them  to  be.  'nioee  data,  I  think,  for  all  practical  purposes  on  this  subject  of 
illiteracy,  can  be  depended  upon,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  estimated  per  cent. 
(60)  of  foreigners  who  are  adults.  (See  "  Compendium  of  Seventh  Census,"  pp.  150, 151, 
152.)  But  there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  percentage ;  and  besides,  this 
per  cent  (60)  was  used  in  computing  the  numbers  of  adult  foreigners  for  1850  taken 
from  p.  151  of  that "  Compendium ;"  I  therefore  used  it  in  computing  the  numbers  of 
foreign  adults  for  I860.  The  per  cent,  most  be  about  80.  The  efifect  of  this  will  be 
shown  in  detail  in  connection  with  the  Views  of  Percentage,  particularly  Nos.  13  and 
15.  As  some  persons  may  wish  to  know  exactlv  how  each  of  tne  numbers  (especially 
in  Tables  in  and  IV)  was  taken  or  computed  from  the  pages  of  the  census  referred  to, 
a  rartioular  statement  of  the  modes  of  computation  is  nven  on  another  page. 

Table  in  may  be  compared  with  Table  U,  which  gives  the  numbers  *'over  20,"  (21 
and  over,)  while  this  gives  the  numbers  over  19  (20  and  over.)  It  may  also  be  com- 
pared wiUi  Tftble  IV,  wMoh  corresponds  with  column  7,  native  and  foreign  white,  and 
in  which  the  numbers  at  20  are  given  for  1840, 1850,  and  1860,  and  the  per  cent,  for  all 
these  years;  and  with  Table  V,  which  corresponds  with  the  same  column,  and  gives 
the  statistics  of  native  and  foreign  white  for  1840 :  also  with  Table  VI,  (see  View  8.) 
which  gives  the  statistics  of  aduU  slaves  and  total  illiteracy  for  1840,  and  corresponds 
with  columns  10  and  11  of  Table  HI. 

Table  IV. — ^This  table  is  prepared  for  the  double  purpose  of  showing,  as  exactly  as 
the  data  of  the  census  reports  enable  us  to  give  them,  how  many  illiterate  and  adults 
are  annually  beooming  of  age,  (21,)  (foots  ofgreat  interest  in  several  connections :)  and 
of  comparing  the  per  cent,  of  the  Ibree  years  1840, 1850, 1860.  Its  sources  and  relation 
to  column  7,  Table  III^  are  referred  to  in  the  three  preceding  paragraphs. 

The  arrangement  will  be  readily  understood,  it  oeing  on  the  same  plan  as  that  in 
Table  m,  the  figures  for  the  several  years  being  placed  in  their  order  opposite  tbe 
name  of  each  Stm. 

Table  V.— This  table  and  its  relations  to  tbe  others  are  explained  in  tbe  preceding 
paragraphs  and  in  the  margin.  Taken  with  Table  VI,  it  completes  Table  HI,  by  giving 
the  statistics  of  1840,  for  wbioh  there  was  no  room  in  that  table. 
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TaSUI  IIL-*>FBr  umL  pf  iUUmM 
IB  lldt  teUe  tiie  wbdelmmlMr  of  penoM  ** aged  Wand  orar**  is  gNvs 


BZFLAKAHrar. 


In  the  lomal  oolnmns  of  tbU  table  «lie  atstktiM  ftr  Iwth  1850  nd  im 
the  name  of  eMh  Stat^  ud  ammged  as  IbUowe,  (see  AlabMii^  ecdiimn  1 :) 


Alahama. 


Jissoj 

"|l86oj 


Whole  nomher  of  adults. . .    l?^{j[{ 


Tlie  amngement  is  the 
Vot 
theyery 

' — per 


lAAA)  Illiterate  adults 9^ 

^^^{  Whole  niunber  of  adults...    Slfl^9W, 
in  all  the  ecdnmns  and  for  all  the  States. 


17.73  perc 


Arkansas. 


CaltfoRiia.. 


Cottkeotient. 


Delaware. 


Hotida. 


Georgia.. 


Illinois. 


lows.. 


Kentucky. 


1860 


nUTEBATB  AJ>TTI«T8.    WHOLB  NTJMBKIt  OF  ADULT&    PSS 
CSHT.  OF  ILLITXRA.TS. 


ISMtve. 


95,988 
173,019 

98,805 
918,950 


flQi35 
17.73 


17.758 
03,907 
84,004 
131,541 


8T.77 
ia93 


8,391 
67,390 
11,470 
109,671 


a55 
6.76 


7T0 
186,813 

611 
815,839 


4,334 
91,151 

5,835 
39,006 


13L01 
13.48 


3,760 
19,661 

5,898 
39,704 


19.13 
16.19 


48,948 
813.909 

45,190 
851,575 


80.06 
17.97 


35,914 
908,005 

40.447 
606,119 


It  80 
6^66 


70,833 
978,653 

56,890 
586,310 


ia70 
10.81 


7,406 

68,665 

13,370 

838.355 


10.79 
Si61 


441901    ••^ 


9S;S?«-«> 


943 

1,076 

474 

1.957 


119 

308 

84 

71 


103 

685 

670 

9,849 


580 
4.339 

353 
4,764 


5,896 
8,106 
6.890 
9,097 


866 
485 
180 
409 


481 
1,369 

503 
1.660 


1,885 
9,638 
1,380 
3,789 

9,969 
4,794 
1.863 
5,903 


35 
158 
176 
985 


66 
319 


3,109 
5,466 
9,545 
5,615 


i75;S»36 

38,979  |.  o* 
990,916  "•°* 


17,871  or  QA 

94, 998  «B  AM 
131,619  '^^ 


1^494 
68,005 
19,140 
179.500 


&«7 
7.04 


1.350       ^ 
190;599     •^* 

964 
990,003 


IS*SS96L05| 
38^957  "^'^n 

181055^001 
^^33  85.091 


J!' J2  80. 051 
80,086  "*^ 

^418i-«4, 

33,113**'*' 


«2T'1S  18.81 

41,887  «». 
609.848  ^*^ 


i^^   5.07 


^^    6.43 
44.580    '•*' 


70.898 
318,996 

69,015 
383,981 


88L80 
l&Ol 


144 

7,410 


880 

88 

8,844 


9,119 
18,937 

8,576 
87,646 


4,174 
89,091 

8,831 
48,394 


419 
9,145 
1.744 


899 

1,644 

388 

1,068 


480 
9,871 

73T 
6,986 


6,851 
67,116 
80.637 
194,744 


9,497 
99,338 

7,157 
70,908 


1,133 
19,006 

7,397 
63,648 


303 
7,614 


8,463 

18,840 

1,505 

?875 


35;8 


144 

63 
871 


18 
86 
6 
84 


11 
17 
5 
17 


7 
81 

6 
17 


9 
19 
16 
48 


10 
81 
3 


7 
18 
8 

4 


I 


146 


&M 


4,505 
7.411  1^" 


89 
8,845 


3.99 
3.65 


3^141^1011 
13,081*^"^ 

87.917    ^^ 


3,151 
1,746 
A  409 


19L4 
81.74 


310 
1,661 

337 
1.965 


laoe* 

16.47 


497 
9,808 

743 
7,003 


lao? 

10L61 


6.960 
67,195 
80,643 
1H786 


9.98 
10L60 


3.437 
93,343 

7.160 
70.910 


10L31 
IOlIO 


1.133 
19,000 

7,399 
63,649 


&98 
1L6S 


7.615 


5. 19 


18;  859  """^ 
J'S!l8t56! 
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ndmlt$tn  1850  ani  1860. 

Oe  inimbflr  of  UHterato  oT  thA  idbne  AgM,  i^a  the  p0^  ott^ 

BZFLAHATIOir. 

Ill  the  lait  fimr  eobmiiit  of  BxM^ted  Chateo,  the  whoU  mmibtr  qf  dtt  aau  ot  nmte  ^otlo,  innae, 
blind,  and  dani  persona  ii  ^ven,  and  the  number  of  thouioiidi  of  the  wuU  ^okiU  popviation,  thnsi 
<aee  AUham^  U»t  ocAnnni:) 

>*»•--•{  WhJlelrtSJ'SJ^^i^  ^,Jgj.04p«ceot.«r41a  10.000. 

"«•■••  {^^jSrJMSl^SL&n  «^SJ}.04  p«  cent, «  4  In  10.00a 

The  arrangemeBt  to  the  ladie  in  all  theee  four  ooltunna  and  for  all  the  States. 
Oelorado  is  omitted,  the  oensns  ftimishing  no  statlstios  of  illiteraoy  for  thalt  Tenitonr.    On  aoooont  of 
cohunns,  the  fignteo  are  given  to  .00  of  1  per  cent.,  excepting  in  the  "total"  ooTonm,  where  it  is 
white*' does  not  differ  materially  from  "  Tonign.  totaL" 


ILLITEEA.TB  ADULTS.    WROVR  ypMBEB  OW  ADULTS. 
PBB  CENT.  OF  ILLITB&ATB. 


ITatiTe  and  fbtdgn. 


I 


Slaves. 


TdtaL 


WRtTB  FttBOSB  KOT  BA8XLT  TAUGHT. 
WBOLB  WBRm  rOPULATlOH.     FSB 


SSL  596  «o  tn 
178,417^*' 

n6,3G9^^' 


s9L«a 


945 
1,083 

1,856^** 


^^  10.  Ml 
179,500  **•* 

»i;687"-^ 


147,871 
147,871 
100,092 
190,098 


183,  Ml  s^ 
387,371** 
930, 160  » 
417,719^ 


347 

487' 


580 


487-' 


586 


.04 


•*^04 
4^.04 

586-*'* 


151 
481 

807 
586 


.04 
.04 


64,787'^** 


ISO 

810 

84 


3a  71 
33.89 


17, 900  27  so 
65,097*^-* 

^•**^  18.68 
133,857  ^^^ 


19,789 
19,789 
48,825 
48,885 


37,680^ 
84,886" 
73,83540 
188,082^ 


163 

158, 

384' 


.06 


168  "^ 
81, 
334-' 


117 


334 


.04 


80 
M2 
116 
394 


.05 
.04 


5.510 

80,857 

80,046 

857,317 


6w87 
7.79 


185 

839 

733 

3,180 


li08 
83.60 


6.95 


5,635 
81,066 
80,779    »  HB 
860,437    ^•** 


5,635  71 

81,086  ^ 

80,719  a 

860,437  °' 


358 


J.01 
''.Ol 


93' 


.00 


.01 


450 

358 


.13 


356 


.08 


55, 
358-' 


i044 
909,337 

8,848 
963,573 


8.36 
a36 


503 


4^848 


13.88 
1.41 


813,668    *"* 

9,901    ,43, 

868,431    ^^ 


5,536 
813,663 

9,801  3, 
868,481  ^ 


883 
963 
861 
458 


464 

363 


458 


363 
166 
458 


398 


.11 


458" 


4,753 
34,396 

6,979 
44,503 


ia86 

1&68 


^^  79.731 
8*113  79.731 

9,030^^ 


10,  ( 


8&11 


48,408 
53,533  *^"'' 


758 
758 
648 
648 


11,4113-, 
43,166'*^ 
14.4495^ 
54,180^ 


.04 


71 
38  D 
91-" 


i050 
91,305 

9^614 
34,678 


10.05 
16.90 


Sr79 
448 
185 
486 


63115 
89.34 


4,338 
81,747 

5,739 
35,098 


19.94 
16.35 


17,865 
17,865 
87,334 
87,334 


33;  803  50, 
39,613*^ 
33, 073  53, 
69,433^ 


38 
47 

78-" 


.06 


;.a8 


78-' 


;.o3 

^08 


13 
4t 

15, 

78-' 


.03 


43^368 
917,774 

49^036 
958,561 


19.99 
17.77 


488 

1,390 

599 

i,6n 


3&11 
3&79 


43.856 
819,164 

46,535 
960,838 


80.01 
17.88 


150,837 
150,837 
195,936 
195,936 


803,68354 
379,001^ 
849;  471  «> 
456,174^ 


515 
523 
Sf!5  t 
502' 


JO 


447 


JOB 


834 


508 


806 
538 
304 


.04 
.05 


49,165 
369,811 

61,074 
800.863 


11.48 
7.68 


km""* 


43,450 
3n,868 

08.470 
804.634 


IL 
7.76 


43;  459 13 
371,668" 

68,479  8 
804,634  ^ 


361 
846 
588 

1,704 


846 
083 

1,704 


850 

846 

475. 

1,704-* 


.03 


354 

846 

741 

1.704 


.04 
.04 


74, 350  1-^ 

411,975^''* 

64,047ift„ 


76.5S9 
416,790 

65.913 
603,433 


ia36 
ia94 


76,53^i«, 
416,790" 

65, 913 11 
608,483" 


977'' 
1,S9« 


977"*^ 
1*095  A« 
1,339-** 


341 
977 

1,339''** 


533  ^ 
585 


1,339 


.04 


8i;^i«^« 

••'■'^    &8fii 
301,907    ^^ 


35 
150 

178 


89L01 
33.46 


8,574 

81,433 

80,945 

303.589 


10.53 
6.99 


8,574ii, 

81,433*** 

80.945  ^ 

308,589  ^ 


I99-"*l 


974 


.04 


198 
991 
674 


199  •'^ 

Si  .031 
674*"*' 


59 
198 
SSB 
674 


.03 

.04 


«;8i5  *"' 


90l63 


3,955    «  04 
58,135    ^^ 


3,856  m 
58,136  ^ 


17 
106 


.99 


If 
106 


m 


10 

106 


.01 


97 
106 


.03 


312  a.  181 

333.370  **•" 
70,975  «.^, 
413,541  "'"^ 


5,478       "^ 
5^619"'^ 


73,988  «.  -I 
419,160"*^ 


84,991 
84,991 
91,330 
91.330 


158.9813- 
488,839'" 
164. 859  o, 
510,490'^ 


796 
761 
893 
919 


419 
701 
516 
919 


507 
761 
574 
919 


.07 
M 
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nXITSBATB  ADCFI^    WHOLB  KUKBBB  OF  ADUKr&    PS& 
CSKT.  OF  n.TJTERATE. 


ITatire. 


ForeigiL 


MafyUmd 

MiipsaohiiMtts... 
Miohigwi ....... . 

Mlmietoto 

Hisdflsippi 

masoari 

New  Hunpshiro . 
Kew  Jersey 


New  York . 


North  OarolinA . 

Ohio 

Oregon  .•••...•. 
Pam^WaniA... 
BliodeUond... 


1800 


15,917  11  ^ 

138.  Tie"** 


3,313 
8,498 
1,390 


109,146  "•'" 
1^375^^^ 


0,390 
40,385 

3,461 
48,363 


916 
554 


956 


40, 


939 

494 
618 


16.14 
7.19. 


3,109  „ 

974,400  -^ 

^^  78 

311,579  '^ 


196 

677 

43 

655 


81 


9,998 
975,077 

9,487       80 
319,927      •'*' 


4,314 
19,017 

6.470 
99,390 


15 
78 
5 


095 
475, 
479  ' 


93.67 
L81 


18,979  «u  iQ 
179,953*"-**' 

19,659  «g. 
919,113  ^*" 


91,884 
37,075 
99,598 
49,346 


916,328**^ 
954,459^^ 


3,547 
30,606 

3,877 
46,466 


70 
119 
30 
56 


3^ 

46, 


795***™ 
^    a40 


1.M5  «4 

470,375  •*• 

1,448  ^ 

554,751  •* 


801 
5,118 

640 
5.966 


1.946 
475,493 

9,068 
560,017 


97,701 
98,158 
46,847 
155.709 


40 

956 

44 

367 


97, 
98, 
46, 
156, 


98.19 
3a  05 


5^158 
151,485 

7.560 
977,374 


3.40 
9L73 


368 
1,J 
1,003 
3,076 


3.69 


5,596 
159,767 

8,569    «ft-i 
980,450    ^^ 


3,135 
39,755 
10,719 
89,165 


19 

66 

95 

990 


9.ei 


3,154 
39,891 
10,814i«^ 
89,455  *^"^ 


976 


19.57 


9,196 

1.097    096 
48.637    ^^ 


0 
95 
19 
119 


976 


19L43 


9,991 

1.109    ««y 
48,756    *'" 


416 

1,186 

3,894 

35^930 


416 

1,186 

3,895 

35,937 


35w07 
1L04 


H039,,  A, 
15q|  35^  11.67 

15,793  i«  4. 
151,319*"-** 


196 
489 
115 
391 


14.165  1,  -2 
190,830  ***^ 

,iJ'S^ia49 

151, 703  *"•  *' 


83 

9,865 

596 

5^134 


85 

9;  879 

596 

5,135 


9.96 
ia94 


36,306  ..  an 

911,196"**' 
^gg|ia67 


514 
1,589 

911 
9,151 


36,890  |>  M 
919,715"-^ 

390,159^^ 


1,959 
45,949 

9,876 
96,315 


1,963 
45,955 

9,880 
06,395 


4.97 
ia96 


930 

171,678 

1,100 

179,045 


.54 

.61 


53 
317 

35 
984 


.57 


083 
171,995 

179QOO     .«3| 


3,147 

3,7^ 
19,560 


9,148 
8,559 
3,763 
19,563 


9Sl10 
99L95 


8,795 
198,778 

9,560 
963.597 


449 
3.63 


i578 
11,969 

3,950 
13,084 


13,373 
910,747 

13,510 
976,681 


6.34 

488 


6,191 
35^889 
10,566 
73,691 


6,154 
35,968 
10,609 
73,674 


17.11 
1439 


94,510 
1,919,078 

91,993 
1,468.144 


3.01 
1.45 


7,646 
97,744 

6,094 
97,593 


39,156 
1,946,893 

97,317 
1,495,667 


9.56 
1.83 


71,303 
393,134 

99,856 
598,553 


116 
493 
138 
631 


71,  419 
393,557 

99,994 
599.184 


lais 

16. 


76^835 
950,383 

71,998 
993,588 


30.66 
9499 


7,904 
19,041 

7,185 
13,338 


84,099 
969,494 

78,483 
306,996 


39.03 
95.58 


359 
1,539 

109 
1,974 


357 
1,548 

105 
1,979 


93L07 
5^30 


54,619 
759,978 
43,849 

896,486 


7.19 
489 


5,995 
11,843 

6,461 
17,059 


59,837 
771,891 

50,303 
913,538 


7.75 
5.51 


9,495 

130.860 

17,581 

196,875 


94 
55 


9,519 

130,915 

17,610 

196,959 


7.87 

a»4 


109 

6.013 

1,959 

98,390 


1.70 
5.S9 


105 

6,068 

1,964 

99,461 


1.73 
5.63 


65 

575 

398 

3,0i7O 


67 

613 

398 

3,073 


iao3 

ia68 


44,064 

913,493 

37,979 

1,149,316 


489 

3.96 


9,791 
98,150 

9,795 
99,895 


53,785 

941,573 

46,997 

1,179,141 


5.71 
401 


96,151 
181,863 

38,900 
958,098 


65 

187 

67 

905 


96,916 
189,050 

38,967 
958,303 


14  41 

14  82 


1,039 
ff7,305 

988 
75,887 


1.53 
1.80 


973 
9,190 

965 
9,906 


1,305 
69,495 

1,953 
78,183 


1. 
1.60 


9,465 
14,300 

5,117 
99,393 


9,470 
14,341 

5,199 
91^436 


17,93 
99.64 
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njJTERJkXB  ADULTS.   WHOLB  ytnCBBB  OF  ADULTS. 
PBB  CBHT.  OF  ILLITBBAT& 


SMtT«  and  fbreign. 


Sittvw. 


ToteL 


WBin  FIBBOIIB  HOT  B18ILT  TAUGHT. 
WHOU  WHin  POPULATIOH.  PBB 
CBMT. 


JJS  38.99 
9,05a  ^^"^ 

9,865^^ 


190. 998  ***  ^ 


ia0;687 
130,687 
178,961 
178,981 


168, 873  jn 

198, 919  » 
36?  974^ 


108. 
955-' 
135 


.04 


144 
9S5 
185. 
8J7-^ 


.06 


79 
S5$ 
109 
357 


89. 
955-' 
196 
357 


.08 


8,416  o  ifll 

5B»,417  **•• 

6.914  o  «7l 


141 

755 

48 

737 


ia87 

6.a 


994;m  ^« 

334,609   **^ 


8,557  J, 
904.172  '^ 

8,983 
334,699 


575 
663 
858 

897 


696 


10 


583 

703  ^1 
897-^^ 


196 
589 
331 
897 


365 
683 
897 
897 


.05 
.05 


10.40 


81,619 
909.850 

16,536  -  ^ 
856,579  ^*^ 


81.954 
37.194 
89,638 
43,403 


90.03 
53L37 


jj^^j53l7.7S 

».  1*^13.  Oil 
300,981^"** 


37,944 
37,944 
37, 
37,939 


81. 717  a, 
884.997*^ 

76,89353, 
338,210*^ 


375 
416 

m. 

616  •* 


jn 


\?s 


418-^ 
516-^^ 


315 
418 
196. 
516-' 


.05 


197 
416 
177. 
516*' 


.09 


88,846  jiffj 
568,533^*" 

46,996  .  oQi 
710,453  *'*' 


641 
5,374 

664 
5,633 


15.65 
13.14 


89,667  K  <,. 

5S;907  ^^^ 

46,979  |>fyi 

716;086  "-^ 


99,667  « 
573,907  * 

48,979  - 
716,086  ^ 


766 

985 

703 

1,931 


985-*^ 
3,085.7, 
1.831-^^ 


457 

985 

499 

1,331 


356 

985J 

433 

1.331 


.j04 
.03 


450 


8,393 
184,340 

18,366     .ggl 

366,539  ^^ 


387 
1,348 
1,098 
3,366 


38.71 
33. « 


185,588  *■'* 
19,363  ,^ 


6,660 

185,568 
19,383  . 
369,905  ^ 


166. 
895  •* 


736-* 


199 
395 


135 
395 
351 
736 


134 
906 

974 

736 


.03 
.04 


30.46 


603 
3,383 
4,991  K 


0 
95 
13 
136 


0.00 
10.33 


3,4OT»-31 
6^004  .  jM 
83,993  ^^ 


693c 
3,407* 
5,004 
63,993 


i.03 


169'' 


95 


160 


.01 


0.00 
33 


6*' 


169 


.01 


33 
169 


.08 


14, 193  „ 
123,2a8*** 

16. 319,  ft 
156. 446*"* 


47 


138 
489 
115 


96.16 
39.34 


1^?5J  11.69 


135,835 
135,635 
309,651 
303,651 


150. 085  mt 
859,546^ 

360;669^ 


.05 


136 
896 
193q 
354'" 


105. 
396*^ 
336 
354 


.07 


113 
896 
147 
354 


79 
896 
153  . 
3M'< 


.03 


36,965 
S57.068 


14.80 


83,607«o. 
464. 323"-* 


516 
1,609 

916 
9;  161 


39.33 
48.34 


34,039 
34,039 
44.366 
44,366 


893,709** 
-106, 178  gn 
630,850*' 


395 


.06 


467 


1,063 


^.04 


349 

699 

750 

1,063 


191 

503 

380 

1.063 


963, 

699'^ 

450, 

1.063-' 


3,077  J  J* 

180,833  *-^ 

4,863  « 

191.605  * 


64 


64 


35 
387 


16.77 
13.19 


3,131  .  -a, 
180,554  ^^ 

191.893  ^^ 


3,131  ^ 
180,554  *• 

4,896  , 
191,693  ^ 


350 
317 
336 
336 


378 
817 
505 


133 
317 
141 
336 


163 
317 
163 
336 


14.916  - 
834,660  *** 
30,146 


36 


337.318 


6.97 


4,611 
13,055 

3,966 
13,137 


3a  95 
30.19 


19.507  .gn 

946,715  ^'^"^ 

94,113  -gg, 

350,355  ^^ 


893 


19,749  a 

846,937  ^ 

34,130  , 

350,373  ^ 


466-' 

343 

647 


370 


.06 


.06 


466 

Jg-ool 


1^®04 
466"* 

187 


647 


.03 


466 
307 

647 


.03 


95,813  .ft. 
1,613,213  *** 

131,149  . 
8.066.697  ^ 


7,769 
28,167 

6,169 
36,154 


87.56 
SL69 


103,675  -a. 

1,640,379  ^^ 

197,311  t^Mi 

9,094,851  ^^ 


103,575  n 
1,640,379  ' 

137,311  A 
8,094.851  ^ 


1.644 


.05 


3.046 


9,487og, 
3.046-"" 
4.355  11 
3,833*" 


1.137«. 
3, 046-"* 
1,  — 


3.833 


.04 


1,356. 
3,048'* 
1,557 
3.833 


.04 


77,177^ 
851  993*^ 

71, 400  «-^ 
895,569** 


16 


7,209 
13,050 

7,188 
13,343 


59.83 

5X87 


64,3863.    gg| 

363,978^** 

78,586  QS.43 

30e,905*°'**» 


117,311 
117,811 
135,490 
135,490 


301, 897  „ 
381.483'* 
814,008^ 
444,335**' 


615 
653 
706 
630 


467. 
653*' 
676. 
630*' 


379  0- 
553*" 
373 


630 


.06 


389 
653 
354 

630 


.07 
.06 


64,107  «go  5.3*9 

6.490 
17.129 


61.483  K 
1.093.361  ^ 


44.18 
37.89 


69.356 

903.736 

67,913 

.  110. 490 


7.68 
6L18 


60,366 


903,736 
•7,913  f. 
1,110,490  ° 


.07 


1,844 
If  965 
l,748og 
8,303** 


1.955*" 

3,976 

3,303 


,10 


630, 
1,955' 

860, 
3,303" 


905, 
1,955* 

945, 
3,303* 


54 


167  Q 

6,568  **• 

1.580  -21 

35,460  ^^ 


&36 
16.99 


173 

6,661 

1.593 

35,534 


3.87 
6.34 


178  « 
6,681  •* 

85.534  ^ 


*i.03 
13  *^ 

15  ~> 


.04 


13 


.00 

;.o3 


iS-«> 


^03 


70,215  It  ^. 

1,095,286  **•** 

75,473  , 

1,400.414  * 


9,786 
38,337 

9,793 
30.030 


34.53 
33.61 


80,001 
133.633 

85,364 
430,444 


7.13 
5.96 


3.497 


4.29 


61,606 
6,106  -  21I 
96,380  "-^ 


378 
3,331 

870 
3.339 


13.46 
11.64 


3,775 

83,836 

6,375 

100,619 


450 
6.91 


80.001  . 

1.133.633  ^ 

85.364  - 

1.430.444  ^ 


1.433^ 
3,356*" 

9,849*" 


1.865  og 
9,358** 
8,711 
3,849 


941 
9,358 
1,135 
8,849 


1,130 
8,358 
1.336 
3,849 


.fl6 
,06 


3,776  5, 

63,836  ^ 

6,375  Ai 

100,619  **' 


110. 
144  •* 


171 


.06 


810 
144 
883 
171 


.15        « 


144*' 
171" 
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cgyr,  OF  jBxrrtiuxR. 


ITa^hre. 


Sooth  Caxolini.. 


18S0 
1860 


TeonetMd. 


TOPM. 


1 

1 

{ 


VcciDoitt.. 


YlxglxdA. 


'Wlfoontixi . 


1850 
1800 

1850 
1860 
18S0 
1800 
1850 
1860 


Dakoto»1800... 
Kebnaka,  1800.. 
2reTad%1800.... 


New 


TTteh. 


1850] 
1800] 
1850 1 
1860  i 


Wa0hi]igton,186O 
BistofCotaimbia 


-{ 


1850] 
1800 1 


Total  fo  1850.. 
Total  fo  I860.. 


{ 


MO,  130  ^^-^ 
15, 033  «|  M 
131,131  "-^^ 


3,000 
1.477 
4,808 


m'lS^^"       O^lg 


•Ji- St  85.92 
819;  0S7  **'^*l 

»^747*-^ 


1,139 
S,003 
1,760 
3^303 


435 


119 
1 
3 


100 

^»4 

436 

5^903 


8.00 
7.88 


jg;^  86.04 


80L36 


58B 

1^835 
18,781 


S3St 
3»801 
S,83d 
18.730 


i&oe 

83L07 


8,489  J. -41 
57.  »3**-^* 

^SSI    7.65 
103,034    '•'*' 


50 
157 

00 
150 


o^Soi^^ 

18.457  j^ 
108,184  ^•" 


8.613 
10. 9n 

C^900 
86,041 


13 


8,084 
10,008 

6,995 
M.054 


84.74 
86.84 


500 
147,901 

888       flo 
154,836     '^ 


51 

394 

47 

300 


79. 558  1^,1 
399,656  ^•* 

^^•2^15.84 
468.823  ***^ 


85^519 
19.967 
87.100 


641        431 
147,505     '** 

909 
155;  805 


5.851 
80,818 

8.885 
19,631 


17 
8 
15 


5,853 
80.899 

8,987 
19,646 


98L94 
48.18 


485,175**'^ 

^^^  17  501 
495, 988  *^-"' 


1,183 
18,778 

3>300 
91.038 


19 
1 
3 


1,199    a_«u 
13,791    *•* 
3.301 


81.085 


1&09 


1,534  1  M 

88,899  ^ 

,8,679  J35, 

198,876  *'*^ 


96 
854 

99 
578 


88.633    ^^ 
199,478    ^" 


5^150 
66,888 
14,478 
166,141 


16 


166,157    **•" 


63 
373 


16.89 


63 
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ILLITEEATE,  TOTAL  PEE  CENT. 


NATIVE  AND  FOBBIGV. 


States. 


Alabama. 

Arkftn«ai 

Comijecticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Ooorgia 

Blinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachneetts  . 

Michigan 

Mississippi .... 


1840. 


White. 


.33 

;ia43 


0.93 


130,900"*"" 

548 

163,843 

5,093 

37.039 

1.384 

13,944 

32,360  ao  11 
160,957*'-" 
30,157  J.  -0 

19a  413  **-^" 

^•^15.01 
368,049  *^"* 

10,456    '*•" 

43.183„3g 

343,984  "'^ 

5.137 

79,000 

3,393 

334,177 

13,433 

154,443 

4,003 

403,761 

3,395 

96,189 

8,871 


6.50 
1.45 


a04 
1.15 


3.38 


73,838 


13.01 


States. 


1840. 
Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Ishind , 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

District  of  Columbia 

Total 


White. 


30, 
131. 

149, 

6, 

166. 

46, 
1,155, 

59. 
309, 

37, 
638, 

35, 

765, 

1, 

56, 

31, 
111. 

61, 

S4a 

2. 

144, 

61, 

330, 

1, 

16. 

15i 

579, 

6,440. 


15.66 

.65 

4.01 

4.04 

3a  36 
5.84 
4.66 
3.97 

19.42 

24. 7>? 
L64 

ia7c 
ia72 

7.23 
8.97 


See  Views  1, 3, 3,  where  the  numbers  of  thousands  of  illiterate  a<  SO  are  exhibited,  as  well  n»  could  be 
done  in  those  charts,  by  circular  dots.    See,  also,  the  Views  showing  the  per  cent,  of  white  illiterate  in 

1840. 1850.  and  1860. 

Table  III. — ^Tbe  prime  object  of  this  table  is  to  give  the  percentage,  the  figures  for 
which  are  placed  on  the  right.  But  the  numbers  of  illiterate  and  of  adults  from 
which  the  per  cent,  is  derived,  are  also  given  in  immediate  connection.  The  per  cent, 
of  foreign  white  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  foreign  total,  and  that  of  native 
colored  does  not  differ  materially  from  total  colored.  The  slaves  are  given  (as  they 
havo  been  by  others)  according  to  their  legal  status,  as  all  unable  to  read  and  write. 
This,  in  most  of  the  States,  could  not  have  been  vei^  far  from  their  actual  condition, 
but  each  reader  can  make  deductions  according  to  his  own  knowledge  and  judgment. 
The  statistics  of  the  unfortunate,  or  excepted,  classes  of  white  persons — the  idiotic,  the 
insane,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf— are  given  in  the  last  four  columns,  on  account  of  their 
relation  to  this  question  of  theper  cent,  of  illiterate,  especially  in  those  States  where 
very  few  are  unable  to  read.  They  will  also  be,  on  other  accounts,  interesting  and  in- 
structive. It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  many  of  the  States  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  deaf,  and  of  the  insane,  are  able  to  read.  Perhaps  the  nest  cen- 
sus report  will  give  us  the  statistics  of  the  illiteracy  of  these  classes. 

The  computations  for  Table  III  furnished  the  numbers  at  twenty  years  of  age  in  1840, 
1850,  and  I860,  thus  giving  the  whole  number  who  becameof  age  (twenty-one  years)  in 

1841. 1851,  and  1861,  and  the  number  of  them  who  were  unable  to  read  and  write. 
These  numbers  are  set  down  in  Table  IV,  and  in  connection  with  them  the  per  ceut.  for 
the  three  decades  is  compared.  Table  V  gives  the  statistics  of  white  adults  and  illiter  - 
ate  for  1840. 

All  these  Views  require  of  us,  in  studying  them,  to  keep  in  mind  the  particular  design 
of  each  View,  and  the  special  use  of  the  squares  and  circles  in  it.  As  m  the  Arabic  no- 
tation, 10  may  mean  either  ten  men,  or  ten  thousand,  or  10  dollars,  or  10  per  cent.,  or 
10  parts,  and  so  on ;  so  here,  the  group  of  units,  I II  J"  "**?  mean  either  10  thousand 
illiterate  adults,  as  in  No.  1 ;  or  ten  thousand  native  white  illiterate),  as  in  Nos.  2  and  3 ; 
or  10  tkoueand  illiterate  women  in  exceed^  as  in  Nos.  4  and  5 ;  or  10  women  more  thau  a  hun 
dretl  to  every  hundred  men,  or  10  thousand  adult  slaves,  as  in  No.  8 ;  or  10  per  ccntj  as 
in  some  of  the  other  Views.    This  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
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1.  We  sboald  first  stml^  each  chart  by  itself,  noticing  the  &ct8  standing  out  on  the 
face  of  that  one  chart,  and  also  comparing  the  different  States  and  sections  of  the  coun- 
try with  each  other. 

2.  We  should  then  compare  with  each  other,  and  study  together,  those  of  the  same 
class,  (as  2  and  3;  4  and  5;  6  and  7,)  where  the  dots  are  used  with  ^exactly  the  same 
meaning.  We  may  thus  study  the  progress  of  the  several  States,  and  of  the  whole 
country,  from  census  to  census. 

3.  In  comparing  with  each  other  the  different  classes,  where  the  unit  dots  are  used 
differently,  (as  1  with  2  and  3 ;  or  4  and  5  with  6  and  7,)  we  must  keep  in  mind  this 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  dots,  and  the  difference  of  the  general  design  of  the  soveral 
Views. 

TIioso  suggestions  are  made  in  advance  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  or  false  im- 
pression at  the  outset,  at  the  first  sight  of  these  illustrations,  such  as  might  naturally 
arise  from  the  impression  that  a  particular  square  or  circle  always  means  the  same  thing. 

THE  BIRiyS-EYE  VIEWS. 

In  the  following  views,  the  "  Bird's-eye  Notation,*'  for  numbers  is  employed.  It  was 
first  published  in  St.  Louis,  in  1862,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Bird's-eye  Views  of 
Slavery  in  Missouri,  by  E.  Lei^h,  M.  D."*  It  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
expression  to  numbers— for  bringmg  them  out  to  view  in  their  actual  proportions  and 
relations  to  each  other,  as  they  are  seen  in  nature ;  in  their  geographical  distribHiion,  as 
shown  in  maps  and  charts;  and  in  their  succession  in  time,  as  shown  in  historical  tables 
and  charts.  Our  Arabic  figures  are  a  kind  of  short-hand  notation  for  numbers ;  while 
they  record  them  they  hide  them ;  they  cover  them  up  as  in  treasure-houses,  where 
they  are  carefully  preserved,  but  are  not  exposed  to  view  so  as  to  be  seen  in  their  actual 
proportions. 

Tuis  notation  brings  them  to  the  light ;  it  uncovers  and  reveals  them.  It  gives,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  '^pictures  of  numbers.''  Such  views  as  these  could, 
with  proper  arrangements,  be  actually  taken  from  nature  by  the  art  of  the  photo^pher. 
While  the  short  hand  Arabic  figures  serve  admirably  the  purposes  of  the  historian,  the 
mathematician,  and  the  accountant,  for  quick,  safe,  and  condensed  record  and  arith- 
metical calculation,  the  bird's-eve  notation  serves  for  a  more  full,  distinct,  and  clear 
expression  and  Illustration.  The  Arabic  fi^^ures  were  therefore  used  in  the  tables. 
This  representative  notation  is  used  in  the  views. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  enough  exj^ained  in  the  words  of  the  original  pamphlet  in 
1862,  so  changed  as  to  adapt  them  to  View  1,  before  us. 

Explanation.— '^  If,  when  the  census  of  1840  was  taken,  the  illiterate  whites  in  each 
State  in  the  Union  had  been  gathered  together  near  the  center  of  the  States  and  col- 
lected in  regiments  of  1,000  persons  each,  and  these  regiments  arranged  in  regular  order, 
they  would  have  presented  to  the  eye  or  a  person  passing  over  in  a  balloon,  or  to  the 
eye  of  a  bird  fiying  over  at  a  proper  height  m  the  air,  very  much  such  an  appearance 
as  that  exhibited  in  View  I.  For,  each  one  of  the  dots  in  this  map  or  view  represents 
a  regiment  or  collection  of  1,000  persons.  Thus,  the  forty-seven  thousand  illiterate 
whit«j  adults  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  represented  by  forty-seven  dots ;  the  thirty- 
six  thousand  in  Pennsylvania  by  thirty-six  dots,  and  so  in  all  the  States."  No  further 
explanation  is  needed,  save  what  is  given  at  the  bottom  of  each  View,  Every  one  who 
examines  the  Views  will  quickly  perceive  their  plan  and  meaning,  and,  on  studying 
and  comparing  them,  will  see  their  use. 

View  1. — Tms  map  shows  the  geographical  distribution  of  white  illiteracy  as  the  cen- 
cus  of  1840  first  revealed  it.  We  see,  at  the  first  glance,  that  it  was  very  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  England  States,  which 
had  so  long  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  common  school  education,  and  the  extreme 
northwest  and  southwest,  which  were  then  but  thinly  inhabited.  It  represents  by 
thousands,  or  by  regiments,  the  numbers  recorded  in  Tables  IV  and  V.    See  also  Table  I. 

The  common  impression  that  white  illiteracy  is  to  be  focmd  especially  among  the  "  poor 
whites"  of  the  cotton  or  plantation  States,  is  at  once  seen  to  be  an  error.  In  the  six  north- 
em  slave  States,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri, 
which  are  rather  farming  than  plantation  States,  there  were  much  larger  numbers  who 
could  not  read. 

The  very  general  idea^  also,  that  the  free  North  is  comparatively  firee  fhnn  this 
calamity  is  seen  to  be  a  mistake,  there  being  twice  as  many  wnite  illiterate  in  the  north* 
em  tier  of  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  as  there  were  in  tii« 
plantation  slave  States,  and  almost  as  many  as  there  were  in  the  six  great  fanning 
Slave  States. 

And  we  were  evidently  by  no  means  indebted  to  our  foreign-bom  population  for  any 
very  large  part  of  this  evil,  for  it  is  seen  to  have  existed  at  that  time  chiefly  in  t^toee 

*  Entered  acoordinff  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1803,  by  Edwin  Loigh,  in  the  olerk*s  oflSoe  of  the 
United  States  diatriot  ooort  for  the  eastern  distiiot  of  Missoiul 
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States  into  which  the  immigrant  had  then  hardly  hegnn  to  penetrate ;  and,  hesideS)  tho 
great  tide  of  anlettered  immigrants  had  then  hardly  hegon  to  flow  toward  Oar  shores. 
The  widespread  and  comparatively  uniform  diffnsion  of  the  evil,  and  its  existence 
chiefly  among  our  own  native-horn  citizens,  are  the  great  facts  which  confront  us  here 
at  Uie  ontset. 


EXFLAKATIOK. 
Eadi  •QXTABX,  And  wch  oisols,  denotea  KM 
vbite  person!  ayed  20  yean,  or  over,  who  cannot 
read  and  write. 
•  The  oiBCLsa  denote  those  aged  90  and  under  21. 


View  2.— This  map  holds  np  hefore  onr  eyes  the  same  great  painful  facts— ignorance 
widespread  and  spreading — not  limited  to  unfavored  regions,  hut  uniformly  diffused ; 
a  national  and  not  a  sectional  calamity ;  an  evil  of  native  growth  rather  than  of  for- 
eign origin.  8till  the  hookless  white  population,  though  standing  hy  tens  of  thousands 
in  the  plantation  States,  is  more  multitudinous  in  the  farming  slave  States  and  in  tho 
Northern  States.  And  now  we  see,  directly  and  definitely,  that  it  is  mainly  among  the 
people  horn  and  hred  in  our  own  country. 

Tne  great  increase  of  this  calamity  is  conspicuous  here.  Not  onl^  along  the  Canadian 
border  and  in  the  nulroad-huilding  States  around  the  great  immigrant-receiving  sea- 
ports, such  as  Boston  and  New  Yorit,  and  in  the  States  where  our  other  large  cities  are 
found,  and  where  untaught  immigrants  have  begun  to  crowd,  but  all  over  the  countrv 
we  find  our  American-born  citizensgrowing  up  in  masses  untaught*  Delawai*e,  indeea, 
remains  the  same,  and  in  South  Carolina  there  are  six  thousand  less ;  but  in  all  the 
other  States  there  are  more  than  there  were  in  1840.  In  a  few  States  there  are  a  few 
thousand  more,  but  in  most  of  them  there  are  ten,  twenty,  thirty  thousand  more  of  our 
twn  native-born  white  illiterate,  besides  the  twenty  and  fifty  thousand  foreign-born 
•dded  to  Massachusetts  and  New  York ;  in  the  whole  country  1,012,019,  where  there 
were  579,316  in  1840 ;  four  hundred  thousand  mere—tk  whole  army  of  recruits— a  tremen- 
dous minority  for  a  presidential  vote.  Thus,  in  this  most  important  matter  of  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of^illiterate  white  adults,  1840-'50  were  ten  years  of  retrograde  rather 
than  or  xm>cre6s.  For  the  exact  figures,  here  represented  in  round  thousands,  see  Ta- 
bles ni  and  lY ;  compare  also  Table  IL    View  3  is  also  derived  from  the  same  tables. 
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View  3.-^If  we  turn  now  to  the  next  map  for  1860,  we  sec  the  same  nniform  diski 
^ution,  only  it  has  now  become  more  uniform,  as  the  new  States  of  the  West  have  be- 
come more  thickly  settled,  and  the  North  is  filling  up  with  emigrants  from  foreign 
gantries. 

The  e^il  is  still  increasing  since  1850 ;  there  is  a  very  large  increase  in  the  numbers  who 
cannot  read.  In  some  of  the  plantation  States  there  ai^  a  few  thousands  more ;  but  there 
are  many  more  thousands  in  the  growing  States  of  the  £Eir  West,  now  rapidly  fiUing  up 
with  the  rude  pioneers  of  civilization  preparing  the  way  for  more  favored  and  more 
civilizecl  grandchildren ;  and  still  larger  numbers  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States 
coming  in  from  foreign  sources.  In  the  whole  country  there  are  now  1,181,918,  where 
there  were  1,012,019  In  1850,  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  more,  seriously  threaten- 
ing our  welfare  and  safety.  In  the  twenty  years,  from  1840  to  1860,  the  number  had 
inore  than  doubled,  there  being  1,181,918,  where  there  were  579,316-"«ix  hundred  thou- 
sand more. 

But  the  view  is  not  all  dark ;  the  increase  is  less  than  it  was  in  the  previous  decade, 
1840-^50 — very  much  less.  Though  not  abated,  the  evil  is  materially  checked,  notwith- 
standing the  great  foreign  inllux.  South  Carolina  has  gained  not  quite  a  thousand ; 
Louisiana,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  from  three  to  five  thousand ;  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  six  and  eight  thousand;  and  Ohio  and  Indiana,  now  becoming  old  -States, 
are  feeling  the  good  efiects  of  their  schools  and  educational  influences,  ana  are  recover- 
ing from  me  evils  attending  new  settlements.  These  States  have  fewer  illiterate  than  in 
18o0,  while  all  the  rest  have  more.  Perhaps  in  all  these  States  the  schools  planted, 
stimulated,  extended^  or  improved  on  account  of  the  alarm  caused  by  the  census  of 
1840,  are  now  beginnmg  to  bring  forth  their  good  fruits.  Children  beginning  to  learn 
after  1840  were  still  under  age  in  1850,  but  now  in  1860  many  of  them  are  adults.  This 
partly  explains  the  fact  that  the  improvement  did  not  appear  in  1350,  but  began  to  ap- 
l>ear  m  1860. 

But  the  numbers  of  native  ilUteraie  are  more  important  as  showing  the  influence  and  pro- 
gress of  our  own  institutions.  In  this  point  of  view  the  prospect  is  more  encouraging, 
though  still  dark  and  threatening.  But  for  her  foreign  illiterate,  New  York,  instead 
of  having  twentv-five  thousand  more,  would  have  had  three  thousand  less,  and  Penn- 
sylvania seven  thousand  less :  and  Kentucky  would  have  had  a  thousand  less,  instead 
of  having  a  thousand  more,  illiterate.  Ohio  diminished  the  number  of  her  native  illit- 
erate by  eleven  thousand,  Indiana  by  fourteen  thousand,  Virginia  by  Ave  thoosandy 
and  Tennessee  by  ten  thousand,  and  in  most  of  the  States  there  was  but  little  or  no 
increase  of  native  illiteracy ;  it  was  chiefly  foreign.  In  the  whole  country  there  wer«> 
about  eleven  thousand  more  native-bom  unable  to  read  than  there  were  in  1850— \ 
great  improvement  upon  the  amazing  increase  in  the  previous  decade,  1840-'50.  Whik 
we  take  all  courage  from  these  &cts  to  make  more  vigorous  and  successful  ose  of  tlie 
schools  which  have  so  much  checked  the  growth  of  this  evil,  we  must  not  be  deluded 
by  this  partial  check,  but  rather  be  incited  and  encouraged  to  use  other  more  efiective 
and  anpropriate  means  to  abate  it,  and  reduce  it  to  its  minimum  at  a  comparatively 
early  dav.  It  must  not  be  permitted  to  remain  fastened  upon  our  body-poutic  to  the 
end  of  this  centuiy,  as  it  wdl  be  if  suitable  and  sufiicient  measures  are  not  taken,  and 
that  right  soon.  But  of  this,  more  in  another  and  proper  place,  after  we  have  consid- 
ered, in  connection  with  the  per  cent,  of  illiteracy,  the  causes  which  have  produced, 
lierpetuated,  and  aggravated  it,  and  the  comparative  insufficiency  of  the  school  infla- 
ences  hitherto  employed  to  abate  it. 

Reliability  of  the  Census.— A  comparison  of  Views  1, 2,  3  shows  that  we  may 
rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  census  reports  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  these 
statistics. 

We  might  depend  upon  the  law  of  general  averages,  which  can  be  trusted  in  the  case 
of  such  targe  numbers  over  so  large  a  field.  Any  particular  cases  of  dishonesty  or 
carelessness  in  local  enumerators,  such  as  we  know  to  have  existed  in  some  districts  of 
our  large  cities  in  1860,  or  any  combination  of  politicians  to  conceal  unwelcome  iactB 
in  their  own  districts  or  States,  such  as  has  been  charged — though,  perhaps,  wit-hont 
much  foundation — would  be  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  Such  variations,  however  lai^, 
would  be  too  trivial  in  comparison  to  afiect  materiallv  such  immense*  numbers.  But 
aside  from  and  above  these  general  considerations,  we  have  good  evidence  in  the  Views 
before  us  of  the  substantial  reliability  of  the  census  reports. 

Look  at  maps  1, 2,  3.  See  how  the  statistics  of  the  successive  periods,  1840, 1850, 
1860,  compare  and  harmonize.  Consider  the  comparative  numbers  in  each  particular 
State  for  these  three  years — ^in  each  group  of  related  States — ^in  each  section  of  the 
country.  The  relative  numbers,  the  onwaM  movement  is  the  same.  Such  variation! 
as  occur  are  in  harmony  in  the  same  sections  and  classes  of  States,  and  are  in  aoooid- 
ance  with  t^e  probable  operation  of  causes  which  we  do  not  have  to  go  far  to  find. 

With  the  same  things  in  view,  compare  maps  4  and  5,  or  6  and  7,  with  regard  to 
comparative  male  and  Female  illiteracy ;  or  8,  A,  B,  C,  in  the  case  of  the  slaves ;  10, 11,  or 
12,  with  regard  to  the  percentage  or  density  of  the  aggregate  illiteracy  of  all  classes 
in  the  country.    All  these  comparisons  agree  in  showing  that  there  is  that  harmony 
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aod  coDsistcncy  in  the  census  reports  on  the  subject  of  illiteracy  which  can  result 
only  from  their  being  substantially  tnie,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the 
remaining  Views  yet  to  be  prepared,  and  the  census  of  1870,  when  it  is  given  to  the 
public,  will,  on  comparison,  leaa  to  tne  same  conclusion. 

The  only  real  and  important  variation  from  the  truth  is  that  already  referred  to~ 
that  the  numbers  must  be  understated— largely  understated.  Very  many  who  could 
uot  read  were,  doubtless,  unwilling  to  be  so  reported.  Many  who  could  read  but  a 
few  words  would,  doubtless,  report  themselves  as  able  to  read.  Here  the  errors  would 
be  all  on  one  side,  and  the  law  of  averages  would  not  come  in.  We  may  safely  take 
Horace  Mann's  Judgment,  and  add  "  30  per  cent  to  the  figures  of  the  census  on  this 
point  for  its  undoubted  under-eaHmatee," 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  in  this  conneotfbn  the  large  numbers  who  could  read  but 
little,  so  little  and  with  so  great  difficulty  as  not  to  be  actual  readers.  On  looking  all 
round  this  subject,  it  is  apparent  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  overestimating  or  over- 
stating the  numbers  of  tne  illiterate,  or  the  immensity  of  the  evil,  or  its  threatening 
character.  The  danger  all  lies  the  ot>her  way;  and  our  safety  and  our  progress  require 
of  us  to  look  it  full  in  the  face. 

Thjs  Greatxess  of  thb  Numbers.— This  notation,  as  it  is  used  in  these  maps,  is  not 
clc^i^ed  or  fixed  to  express  the  vastness  of  the  numbers  of  our  illiterate;  that  would 
require  maps  a  thousand  times  as  large.  For  that  purpose,  not  one  little  dot,  but  a 
tlor^saud  dots  should  be  used  to  represent  a  thousand  men;  and  one  of  these  viewg 
wrald  fill  volumes,  instead  of  covering  but  a  single  page. 

We  may  help  our  minds  a  little  in  approximating  to  some  notion  of  the  comparative 
larpeneae  of  these  hosts  of  illiterate,  by  comparing  them  with  the  mc^f  orities  at  some  of 
OCX  popular  elections,  or  with  the  numbers  who  enlisted  in  our  armies,  or  whose  livee 
were  sacrificed  in  the  late  war.  This  each  one  can  do  for  himself.  But  to  form  a  just 
conception  of  the  actual  greatneea  of  such  large  numbers  is  too  much  for  the  human 
mind.  We  can  conceive  of  a  few  scores  or  hundreds,  but  when  we  come  to  myriads  or 
millions,  the  mind  is  lost,  it  is  overwhelmed. 

It  may  help  us  a  little  to  look  at  the  circles  in  Views  1, 2,  3.  They  are  so  few  and  so 
small  as  almost  to  escape  notice.  The  use  of  them  (see  explanations)  serves  to  give^ 
at  onoe,  the  numbers  of  thousands  over  19,  (as  in  Table  III,)  at  20,  (as  in  Ta1>le  IV,) 
and  over  20,  Tas  in  Table  II.)  So  much  they  are  designed  to  do,  and  they  do.  But 
these  few  little  circles  give  no  conception  of  the  large  numbers  who  were  just  attain- 
ing their  majority,  and  assumiug  the  i>owers  and  responsibilities  of  adult  men  and 
women,  without  having  the  ability  to  read  and  write.  In  View  3  the  one  little  circle  in 
Arkansas  tells  us  that  of  the  15,000  illiterate  native  whites  in  that  State^  1,000  were  just 
becoming  of  age.  It  serves  this  purpose.  But  it  expresses  nothuig  of  the  largeness  of 
that  number:  and  yet  that  number,  1,344,  is  a  number  so  large  that  it  would  require 
more  than  all  the  squares  and  circles  in  View  3  to  express  it,  if  each  dot  stood  for  one 
young  man  or  woman.  So  there  are  three  circles  in  Missouri,  as  there  are  in  several 
of  the  other  States.  They  almost  escape  notice ;  and  yet  the  3,237  illiterate  young  white 
men  and  women  of  that  State  between  20  and  21  years  of  age  would  require  more  than 
all  the  dots  in  View  9  to  express  the  whole  of  so  large  a  number. 

This  may  serve  to  impress  upon  our  minds  the  fact  that  these  numbers  are  too  groat 
for  our  comprehension,  and  that  no  attempt  is  here  made  to  express  their  greatness. 
These  Views  undertake  to  show  only  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  evil  m  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  its  historical  progress  or  growth  from  census  to  census, 
and  the  relative  proportions  of  male  and  female  and  of  native  and  foreign  bom,  while 
the  fact  that  it  is  great  beyond  comprehension  and  beyond  endurance  is  dimly  shad- 
owed forth. 

This  is  all,  but  this  is  enough— too  much  for  our  national  pride ;  too  much  for  our 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  our  free  institutions ;  too  much  for  our  hope  of  rapid  pro- 
gress toward  a  higher  civilization ;  but  perhaps  enough  to  show  us  how  sick  wo  are,  to 
alarm  us  in  view  of  our  danger,  and  to  cause  us  to  apply,  promptly  and  energetically, 
the  appropriate  remedies. 

Views  4,  5,  6,  7.  There  is  no  point  of  view  from  which  this  subject  presents  so  se- 
rious and  threatening  an  aspect  as  from  that  of  the  large  excess  of  female  illiteracy. 
These  four  maps  are  prepared  to  bring  these  facts  to  light.  In  Views  4  and  5  equal 
numbers  of  male  and  female  illiterate  in  each  State  are  represented  by  Ught  circles  and 
squares,  and  then  the  black  squares  stand  for  so  many  thousands  of  illiterate  females  iv 
excess  of  the  illiterate  males.  In  Views  6  and  7  the  exact  per  cent,  of  excess  in  each 
State  is  so  expressed  that  the  different  States  may  be  compared  with  each  other,  and 
/he  actual  degree  and  progress  of  this  excess  can  be  easily  studied.  The  numbers  ai  n 
taken  from  Table  II. 

From  Views  6  and  7  it  is  apparent  that  Twith  the  exception  of  the  States  along  ths 
Canadian  lK>rder,  where  perhaps  the  French  Canadian  immigrants  have  more  illiterate 
males  than  females,  and  of  the  newest  States  of  the  far  west)  the  females  who  cannot 
read  are  largely  in  excess ;  and  very  uniformly  so,  when  we  consider  the  different 
States,  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  on  the  two  different  census  years,  1850  and 
18G0. 
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It  sbonld  be  noted,  by  lookin|(  at  Views  4  and  5,  tbat,  in  tbe  States  a][x>Ye  referred  to 
wbere  female  illiterate  are  not  in  excess,  tbe  actual  numbers  are  yerv  small,  especiallv 
in  tbe  western  Territories ;  in  most  cases  but  a  few  scores  or  bundreds,  and  not  enongb 
CO  appear  as  thousands  on  tbese  maps.    In  tbese  oases  tbe  percentage  has  less  oompar-  * 
ative  value.  * 

In  tbe  case  of  Utab,  though  the  g[reat  preponderance  of  ignorant  women  there  will 
arrest  attention  and  be  deemed  significant,  the  comparison  l^tween  the  years  1850  and 
1860  does  not  appear  on  the  maps.  Taking  Utah  and  Nevada  together  for  1860,  to 
compare  them  with  the  same  extent  of  territory  in  1850,  the  total  numbers  are  236  men 
and  230  women  unable  to  read,  or  97  women  to  100  men.  This  will  make  the  relative 
numbers  more  nearly  what  they  were  in  Ut^Ui  in  1850,  and  exactly  the  same  as  in  Ore- 
gon in  1860—3  per  cent,  less  of  females  than  of  males. 

To  learn  tbe  lessons  taught  by  tbese  maps,  we  must  turn  to  tbe  States  where  the 
numbers  are  large,  and  look  especially  at  Views  6  and  7.  There  are  some  Important 
differences  between  tbe  different  States  and  sections,  which  will  be  noticed ;  but  the 
great  facts  are,  the  general  uniformity  throughout  the  country,  and  the  laree  excess  oi 
females.  The  average  is  from  140  to  150  illiterate  females  to  every  100  males,  and  we 
see  how  many  and  which  States  have  this  ratio,  and  how  many  exceed  it. 

Comparing  the  two  years  1850  and  1860,  we  see  that  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States  tbe  proportion  of  ignorant  females  has  increased  by  the  following  percentages : 
In  Maine  by  11  per  cent. ;  in  New  Hampshire  by  53;  Vermont,  S7 ;  New  York,  10;  Mas- 
sachusetts, :i4 jJRbode  Isdand,  33 ;  Connecticut,  16:  Delaware,  10 ;  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  37 ;  also  in  Minnesota,  32,  and  in  Wisconsin  3.  In  the  Gulf  States  also 
it  has  increased :  in  Florida  by  3  per  cent. ;  Georgia,  9  ^Alabama,  3 ;  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  by  5  per  cent,  in  each.  While  in  the  more  central 
States  it  has  diminished :  in  New  Jersey  by  19  per  cent. ;  Pennsylvania,  13;  Ohio,  13 ; 
Indiana,  19;  Illinois,  7;  Iowa,  24 :  Missouri,  5;  Kentucky,  5;  Tennessee,  15:  South 
Carolina,  11 ;  North  Carolina,  18 ;  Virginia,  17 ;  and  Maryland,  26.  In  the  whole  coun- 
try it  has  diminished  by  6  x>er  cent. — an  encoura^ng  fact,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  the 
great  fact  remains :  a  very  large  minority  of  our  illiterate  wnite  population  are  women. 

These  facts  ought  to  be  strong  arguments.  Women  are  not  only  the  mothers  and 
wives  and  sisters  of  voters,  (if  they  do  not  vote  themselves,)  and  of  soldiers  and  fann- 
ers, artisans  and  laborers,  whose  value  as  producers  and  worth  as  citizens  depend 
so  largely  on  their  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  means  of  improvement ;  but  they 
thems^ves  have  special  charge  of  our  tood,  our  dress,  our  home  life  and  comforts,  onr 
well-being  in  health  and  sicl^ess ;  and  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  enlightened  dis- 
cretion are  even  more  needed  for  their  special  work  and  offices  than  in  the  special 
work  and  sphere  of  the  other  sex.  But  more  than  all,  and  above  aU,  they  are  the 
natural  and  actual  teachers,  not  only  in  schools,  but  in  tbe  familv,  as  mistresses  of  ser- 
vants, as  neighbors,  friends,  sisters,  who  can  and  will  instruct  all  who  need,  and,  high- 
est ot  all,  as  mothers  of  their  own  children. 

Let  our  .mothers  and  sisters  and  female  friends  be  taught :  let  them  read  books  and 
newspapers,  and  love  to  read  them ;  let  them  love  knowledge,  and  seek  it  and  use  it, 
and  iiliteracv  will  disappear  from  the  land.  Let  them  Imow  we  work  can  be  done ;  let 
them  have  the  facilities  for  it,  and  they  will  do  it.  In  tbe  place  of  growing  ignorance, 
we  shall  have  rapid  advance  in  ability  and  efficiency,  in  intelligence,  in  lennement,  in 
everything  belonging  to  a  higher,  purer,  better  civiUzation. 

Views  A,  B,  C— These  charts  show  tbe  progress  of  slav^  from  1840  to  1860— ita 
growth  and  its  extension  South  and  West.  They  moro  particularly  express  the  num- 
ber of  thousands— of  rogiments— of  adult  slaves.  (See  Tables  III  and  YI.)  Nearly 
1^11  of  tbese  wero  illiterate.  One  cannot  but  feel,  on  looking  at  this  dark  mass,  its 
rapid,  steady  growth,  and  its  irresistible  and  unresisted  onward  maroh  as  a  mass  of 
gnorance,  degraded  and  degrading,  that  onr  country  has  escaped,  barely  in  time,  from 
ievils  and  dangers  of  incalculable  proportions. 

If  there  has  been  so  much  public  indifferonce  and  practical  neglect  in  the  case  of 
white  illiteracy,  we  have  happuy  been  deeply  interested  in  that  of  the  freedmen,  and 
have  taken  earnest  and  active  measures  to  instruct  them.  Tbe  sudden  elevation  of 
these  untaught  millions  to  the  condition  of  American  freemen  and  citizens  aroused  at 
once  such  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility,  and  such  a  desiro  to  teach  and  elevate 
them,  as  to  coll  forth  most  liberal  patronage  from  the  Gk)vemment  through  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau;  the  most  generous  donations  of  the  free-hearted  and  open-banded, 
through  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Societies — too  large  to  be  long  continued ;  and  the  most 
noble  and  heroic  self-devotion  of  teachers,  who  hastened  ro  the  South  to  teach  theinu 
The  convictions  of  the  feeling  of  the  countiy  aro  well  embodied  in  the  late  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Thero  should  be  the  same  convictions  and 
thtf  same  feeling  with  regard  to  the  corresponding  millions  of  illiterate  white  men  and 
women,  who  are  equally  needy,  equally  worthy  of  our  thought  and  generous  sympa- 
thies, and  constitute  a  much  larger  host  of  bookless  citizens,  if  we  mclude,  not  only 
those  who  cannot  read  at  all,  but  also  those  who  read  so  poorly  that  books  and  news- 
papers are  of  no  use  to  them. 
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Some  facts  coxmected  with  these  extraordinary  efforts  to  edaoate  the  freedman,  so 
well-directed,  so  energetic,  and  so  snocessfhl,  deserve  to  be  specially  noticed  and  pon- 
dered well,  as  showing  the  magnitade  of  the  work  we  have  to  do,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  some  other  and  better  facilities  and  methods  than  we  have  hitherto  em- 
ployed. 


NUMBER  OF  ILLITERATL 

BLAVE& 
1840. 


EXPLAKATION. 

•     EMU  oiBOU  denotet  1000  tUiYM  tged  10  or . 
orer. 


An  the  other  States        :  Mich. 


Coim.:Ma88. 


Let  it  be  premised  that  there  mnst  be  now  in  the  United  States  over  five  millions  of 
free  colored  people ;  the  estimated  number  for  1870  is  5,407,000.  (See  Preliminary  Re- 
port of  the  Eighth  Census,"  p.  7;  and  "Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,"  p.  87.) 
The  annual  increase  must  be  set.  down  as  over  100,000,  and  of  those  who  were  lately 
slaves  nearly  that  number.  But  there  must  have  been  less  increase  during  the  war, 
and  still  less  from  more  adverse  circumstances  since.  Let  us,  then,  take  the  number 
for  1860,  ten  years  ago,  thoueh  that  is  much  below  the  actual  number.  The  whole 
number  of  slaves  was  four  mulions ;  their  annual  increasej,  80,000.  The  whole  number 
of  adult  slaves  was  1,734,000 ;  their  annual  increase,  35,000.  Let  us  now  compare  with 
this  the  numbers  who  have  been  taught  to  read,  and  Judge  from  the  past  what  a  work 
we  have  yet  to  do  in  the  future.  The  following  facts  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Al  vord,  superintendent  of  freedmen's  schools : 

In  July,  1807,  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  the  day  and  night  schools  was  111,442; 
in  1869  it  was  114,522.  About  one-sixth  of  these  (some  20,000)  were  over  16  years  of 
age.  If  all  of  these  were  different  persons,  in  the  day  and  in  the  night  schools,  and  if 
tntirely  new  classes  were  formed  in  each  successive  year,  and  if  none  of  them  knew 
how  to  read  before,  and  if  every  one  enrolled  learned  to  read  well  enouj^h  to  miUce 
use  of  books  and  newspapers,  and  if  none  of  them  were  under  20  years  of  age,  there 
wore  not  more  than  20,000  adult  freedmen  per  year  taught  to  read— only  about  half  the 
annual  increase* 
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1840. 


ILLITERATE.     WHOLE  KDIIBEn. 
FEB  CENT. 


Kative  and  forelgxL 


White. 


Slaves. 


TotaL 


Arkansas 

Cosnecticnt 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

nUnois 

TfiiHATia  ............. 

Iowa 

Keatoclrf 

Looisiana 

KaiDe 

Maryland 

Maosaolnuetta 

Michigan 

MiasisAippi 

Miasonri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylyania 

BhodelsUnd 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Termont... 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Cohunhia 

T6tdl 


130,900  '^^ 
30,555'^'" 

163,843     '^ 

oS'S2l8.43 
JW,(»9  "^'^ 

1.384    9  03 

13,944    ^'^ 

160, 957  ^  ** 

198:413  1^^ 

40, 229  «  01 

268,049  *^"* 

I.IM    -14 

19,456    ••" 

42, 182  «.  ^ 

242, 984  "'  ** 

5,137 

79,000 

3,392 

234,177 

12,423 

154,442 

4,662 

402,761 

2,295 

96,189 

131,660  ^^^ 

980 

140, 911 

6,693 

166,964 

46,735 

1, 155, 522 

37.312 
638.740 

35,700 

765, 917 

l.< 

56,835 

21,689  ,g^ 
111,663  *"•" 

61,676  „.  -a 
248,928  ^^'^'^ 

144,136    ^^ 

330!069^®-''® 
1. 890  If)  ^ 

16,973^"'™ 
1.086 

15,015 


6.50 
1.45 


ao4 

1.15 


2.38 


.as 

4.01 


4.04 


5.84 
4.06 


2.97 


7.23 


105,974 

105,974 

8,004 

8,004 

17 

17 


11,684 

11.684 

110. 142 

119, 142 

136 

136 

1 

1 

8 

8 

71,287 

71,287 

87.166 

87,166 

0 

0 


38,286 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84,695 

84,095 

21,030 

21,039 

0 

0 

069 

669 

1 

1 

100,879 

100,879 

2 

2 

23 

23 

5 

5 

150,751 

150,751 

70,396 

70,396 

0 

0 

197,899 

197,899 

5 

5 

2,204 

2,204 


129, 847 


55 


230,874 

14. 07fi 

38,559 

565    ft 
163,860    " 


39 


5.981 


21 


28.518 

13,068  „ 

25, 628  ^' 
151, 502  ^ 
280,090^ 

29,293,. 
198,549  *^ 

40.230  ,, 

26^,050  *'^ 

1,202    -. 

19,464  ^ 
113, 469  ^ 
314.271  •" 

92.303  „ 

166. 1G6  ^ 

3,392    1 

234,  in    * 

50,  709  o- 

102,728^ 

4,662    - 

403,761     * 

2,295    2 

96,189    "* 

93.566  ,^ 
158.533  •* 

41,656  2- 
152,708  "" 
980  , 
149,911  * 
7,362  . 
167,633  * 

46,736  . 

1,155,  .'523  * 

160,  349  ro 

310. 564  *^ 

37,314  - 
638,742  ** 

35,723  5 

765,940  ^ 

1,695  ^ 

56,840  •* 
172,440^ 
262,414  ^ 
132,072  .. 
319, 324  *' 
2,365  2 
144.136  •* 
a39,6ll  .ft 
527, 968  *•' 
1,825,. 

16,978  *' 

17,219  *** 


S79.316 
6,440,164 


a97 


1,071,162 
1,071,162 


1,650,478  22 
7,511,326  -^^ 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  table  comspoiids  with  colamns  7, 10,  and  11  of  Table  III, 

5:iYing  the  statistics  of  liioee  colamns  for  1840,  and  that  the  general  arrangement  for 
840  here  is  the  same  as  that  for  1850  and  1860  there.  The  explanation  of  that  table 
will  therefore  serve  for  this.  As  the  firee  colored  illiterate  were  not  given  in  the  census 
9C 1840  they  are  not  included  in  the  total  oolnmn  here. 
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But  many  of  those  enrolled  in  the  day  and  in  the  night  schools  mnst  have  been  the 
snme  persons;  and  many  of  them  attended  £rom  vear  to  year ;  some  of  them  had  some 
ability  to  read  before ;  and.  doubtless,  not  a  few  beginners  failed  to  become  good  read- 
ers ;  and  then  a  Tery  consiaerable  nnm'ber  of  those  over  16  must  have  been  under  20. 
Ko  that  no  small  d^uction  must  be  made  from  the  20)000  a  year  for  the  number  of 
adults  actually  taught  to  read.  Were  there  more  than  10,000  annually  taught  to  read 
in  these  schools  f    Were  there  so  man  v  t 

There  were  also  from  30,000  to  35,000  persons  estimated  as  attending  day  and  night 
schools  not  regularly  reported.  If  the  same  proportion  of  these  were  adults,  then  one- 
third  must.be  added  to  the  above  numbers  for  the  adult  freedmen  taught  in  all  the 
schools.  The  Sunday  schools  numbered  about  100,000  persons.  How  many  of  these 
were  adults,  whether  most  of  tibem  were  the  same  persons  attending  from  year  to  year; 
how  many  of  them  belonged  to  the  day  or  night  schools,  regolarly  or  irregularly  re- 
ported, and  how  much  was  done,  and  how  effectually,  in  the  Sunday  school^  to  teach 
them  to  read,  does  not  appear--eannot  be  determined. 

But,  setting  the  number  taught  at  the  highest  possible  figure,  it  is  but  a  frtu^tion  of 
the  annual  increase.  The  work  is  manifestly  so  great — so  inconceivably  great — that 
the  large  expenditures  and  vigorous  and  suooessnil  efforts  of  the  freedmeu's  schools 
and  their  liberal  supporters  have  finiled  to  keep  up  with  the  annual  increase — have 
fallen  very  far  behind.  They  have  not  arrested  the  steady,  onward  march  of  this  mass 
of  ignorance^  but  have  done  only  what  they,  could  to  check  its  progress.  It  has  still 
gone  on,  so  tnat  to-day  there  are  more  adult  freedmen  unable  to  read  than  there  were 
three  years  ago :  many  thousands  more. 

There  is  anotner  view  to  be  taken  of  this  matter.  Of  the  hundred  thousand  and 
more  per  year,  regularly  reported  as  enrolled,  there  were  some  in  alphabet  classes,  some 
in  easy  reading,  and  some  in  advanced  reading.  The  pupils  in  easy  reading  numbered 
from  30,000  to  55,000  and  those  in  advanced  reading  from  20,000  to  44,000,  in  the  sev- 
eral reports  of  the  freedmen's  schools  from  1867  to  1870.  Taking  the  highest  num- 
ber for  advanced  readers,  44,000,  and  making  the  proper  allowance  for  part  of  them 
(was  it  five-sixths  or  more)  being  under  20,  part  of  them  belonging  to  night-schools  as 
w^l  as.  to  day-schools,  part  of  them  being  the  same  persons  in  successive  years,  some 
of  them  liaving  known  how  to  read  before,  and  we  begin  to  see  and  feel  how  far  this 
grand  and  noble  and  successful  movement  has  proved  inadequate  to  reach  the  heart  of 
the  evil  to  be  removed,  or  even  to  diminish  materially  its  r^id  and  steady  growth. 

And  yet  this  evil  must  be  checked,  must  be  removed.  The  freedmen  must  learn  to 
read.  We  are  not  even  educating  the  children — ^hardl^  enough,  perhaps  not  enough  of 
ihemj  to  equal  their  annual  increase.  But  if  we  weredaing  this ;  if  we  were  teaching  aU 
the  children,  as  Prussia  does  for  her  children,  and  New  England  partially  for  hers,  this 
would  not  be  enough.  As  Mr.  Alvord,  superintendent  of  freedmen's  schools,  said  in 
1867,  ^<How  ean  we  wait  for  this  in  the  rapid  march  of  events?"  Those  now  adults 
must  be  taught ;  the  youth,  the  middle-aged  must  be  taught,  must  become  readers,  and 
be  aided  in  this  way  to  rise  and  discharge  better  their  new  duties  as  citizens  and  free 
men,  if  we  and  they  would  prosper.  And  more  of  the  children  mnst  be  taught ;  they 
must  be  better,  more  rapidly,  more  successfully  taught.  This  must  be  done ;  it  can  he 
done ;  who  of  us  will  Join  and  say,  it  shall  be  done  t 

View  9.— This  chart  is  a  combination  of  Views  3  and  8  C.  It  gives  the  aggregate 
number  of  thousands  of  illiterate  of  all  classes — ^native  and  foreign,  male  and  female, 
black  and  white,  slave  and  free.  The  figures  from  which  it  is  derived  will  be  found  in 
Table  III,  column  11,  total.  By  comparing  it  with  View  8  C  and  with  View  3,  or  by 
comparing  those  two  Views,  it  will  he  apparent  how  large  a  proportion  of  our  illiter- 
ate population  are  white  and  native  born.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  of 
the  illiterate  slaves  are  here  represented,  while  the  white  illiterate  who  reported  them- 
selves able  to  read,  or  were  able  to  read  but  little  and  so  imperfectly  as  not  to  be  actual 
readers;  are  not  here  included. 

After,  what  has  been  said  on  the  preceding  pages,  this  View  must  be  left  to  each  one's 
own  study  and  reflections.  It  is  apparent  that  wq  have  an  immense  work  to  do,  and 
that  no  State  or  section  is  free  from  a  painfully  lar^  share  of  it  at  home,  while  many 
of  the  States  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  are  m  pressing  need  of  help,  and  must 
have  it  from  some  source.  And  especially  when  we  consider  that  each  or  these  dots 
stands  for  a  whole  thousand — a  regiment  of  the  ignorant,  and  that  it  would  require  a 
thousand  times  as  many  units  to  express  the  entire  host ;  that  all  the  dots  in  this  chsf 
will  not  suffice  to  fully  express  the  number  that  Kansas  alone  has  to  teach,  if  she  would 
not  sufl'er  from  their  continued  ignorance,  we  see  that  there  is  occasion  and  need 
enough  for  this  exhibit  of  our  real  condition,  and  that  there  is  work  enough  for  us  all, 
as  individuals,  as  communities,  as  States,  and  as  a  nation. 

Views  10, 11, 12. — In  these  three  maps  the  squares  and  circles  are  not  used  to  stand 
each  for  a  thousand  persons,  but  here  each  denotes  one  per  cent.  They  do  not  express 
tlie  actual  number  of  illiterate,  but  the  density  of  illiteracy,  iudnding  all  classes.  The 
figures  will  be  found  in  Tabl6  IV. 
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• 

The  80  or  90  dots  in  New  Mexico  show  that  nearly  all  the  population  is  illiterate- 
all  but  10  or  15  per  cent.  The  50  or  60  dots  in  most  of  the  cotton  or  plantation  States 
show  that  about  half  or  more  than  half  the  population  cannot  read.  In  a  few  other 
slave  States  it  is  about  one-third,  in  some  a  quarter,  and  in  some  of  the  Northwestern 
States,  from  a  fourth  to  a  tenth  of  the  people.  Quite  a  number  of  the  Northern  States, 
east  and  west,  have  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. ;  while  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Tsland,  Nevada,  and  Utah  are  the  only  States  having  but  three  per  cent.,  or  less.  Of 
course,  this  includes  the  illiterate  of  all  classes — ^foreign  and  slave,  as  well  as  native 
white.  It  shows  how  great  a  work  each  State  has  to  do  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants ;  but  it  does  not  show  anything  definitely  of  tne  causes  operating  to 
increase  or  perpetuate  illiteracy  among  our  own  free  people,  bom  and  educated  in  our 
own  land. 

View  10  shows  us  that  the  per  cent,  of  illiteracy  increased  from  1840  to  1850,  not 
only  in  the  whole  country,  but  especiaDy  in  New  England,  (chiefly  from  foreigu 
sources,)  and  in  some  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States.  View  11,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  how  it  wa«  diminished  in  the  next  decade,  not  only  in  the  whole  country,  but 
in  most  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  though  still  increasing  in  New  England, 
in  Mississippi,  and  on  the  Pacific  slope.  View  12  shows  that  during  the  whole  twenty 
years  there  was  some  improvement  in  respect  to  the  per  cent,  of  total  illiteracy  in  the 
whole  country,  and  in  what  States  and  parts  of  the  country  it  was  most  marked.  But 
a  ^eat  increase  of  the  evil  is  seen  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  as  also  in 
Michigan  and  in  one  or  two  other  States,  for  the  main  causes  of  which  we  need  not  go 
beyond  the  fact  of  ignorant  immigration  from  Canada  and  Europe,  and  of  slave  mi- 
gration toward  the  extreme  South  and  Southwest. 

It  is  not  so  important  or  instructive  to  investigate  minutely  here  the  improvement 
in  the  i>erc43ntage  of  some  of  the  States,  as  it  will  be  in  connection  with  the  views  of 
native  white  illit-eracy.  It  is  here  complicated  so  much  with  the  relative  increase  of 
slaves  and  whites,  as  well  as  with  the  influence  of  foreigners,  that  it  teaches  but  little. 
Mississippi,  for  instance,  lost,  on  the  whole,  3  per  cent,  between  1850  and  1860,  (View 
11 ;)  but  this  was  due  to  the  greater"  increase  of  the  slave  population — the  ratio  of 
whit«  illiteracy  actually  diminished  one  per  cent. 

It  may,  however,  be  noticed  here  that  the  improvement  was  not  confined  to  particu- 
lar States.  It  was  very  general  throughout  the  South  and  West — ^almost  everywhere 
except  in  New  England.  It  is  noticeable  particularly  in  the  northern  tier  of  slave 
Stiites,  and  in  some  Western  States.  It  must  have  been  due  to  some  common  cause  or 
causes  operating  over  those  vast  areas  and  large  sections  and  groups  of  States.  But 
this  is  not  the  best  place  to  consider  it  in  detail. 

Another  thing  strikes  us  on  looking  at  these  three  maps,  and  that  is  the  comparative 
hannouy  and  uniformity  of  the  results  of  the  three  census  reports  of  1840, 1850,  and 
1860.  Wo  have  already  noticed  (page  19,  View  3)  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  question 
of  the  reliability  of  the  census  statistics  on  this  subject.  It  is  very  manifest  here. 
Whether  we  look  at  these  three  maps  with  reference  to  the  whole  country,  or  look  at 
larger  or  smaller  sections,  or  groups  of  States,  or  at  individual  States,  the  conviction 
becomes  irresistible  that  these  corresponding  and  harmonious  results  of  the  three  suc- 
cessive census  reports  are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  substantially  correct ;  that 
there  are  no  irregularities  or  inaccuracies  in  theui  that  can  in  any  way  materially  afiect 
the  general  conclusions  to  which  they  lead,  and  thereat  lessons  which  they  teach.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  do  the  work  to  which  they  point  us. 

CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

It  would  be  premature  to  enter  upon  a  full  discussion  of  the  causes  and  remedies  of 
this  evil  l)efore  we  come  to  the  Views  of  percentage  of  native  white  illiteracy,  which 
show  its  density  (its  proportion  to  the  whole  adint  native  white  population  of  each 
State)  and  bring  out  its  relations  to  the  special  local  influences  which  have  been  oper- 
ating to  produce  or  remove  it.  Indeed,  maps  of  some  of  the  States,  showing  its  distri- 
bution in  the  several  counties,  and  thus  bringing  us  more  directly  to  see  its  relations  to 
general  and  special  causes,  ought  first  to  be  studied.  Views  of  such  minute  geographi- 
cal distribution  by  counties  would  be  as  much  more  instructive  than  these  maps  of  its 
distributiou  among  the  States  as  these  maps  are  more  instructive  than  the  single 
group  of  dots  fgr  tne  whole  United  States,  to  be  seen  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of 
Views  6,  7,  10,  or  12;  and  such  county  Views  need  to  be  prepared,  and  shall  be,  as  soon 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  the  necessary  means  can  be  obtained. 

But  already  the  maps  we  have  been  looking  at  and  studying  point  to  several  import- 
ant causes ;  the  influx  of  i^uorance  from  Canada,  and  through  Canada,  and  to  the 
great  Atlantic  porta,  by  immigration  ;  the  influence  of  slavery  in  the  plantation  States, 
and  even  more  among  the  jworer  farming  population  flowing  westward  from  the  older 
and  wealthier  portions  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  to  the  mountain  valleys  and  to 
the  newly-settled  parts  of  those  States,  and  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  even 
beyond  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ohio ;  the  poQuage  and  other  adverse  causes  bearing 
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upon  the  untaoght  population  of  New  Mexico ;  the  influences  which  have  come  down 
from  some  of  the  early  settlers  and  immigrants  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  some 
other  States,  as  compared  with  the  school  influences  inherited  in  New  England ;  and 
unfavorable  circumstances  and  difficulties  iii  new  and  sparse  settlements  in  the  pioneer 
Western  States. 

But  there  must  be—there  are,  other  causes  more  universal,  more  fundamental,  more 
permanent,  impairing  the  efficiency  of  schools,  preventing  the  successful  use  of  maternal 
and  family  agencies,  aggravating  the  effect  of  other  adverse  circumstances,  preventing 
or  taking  away  the  anxiety  of  the  untaught  1o  leam^  preventing  the  beginner's  early 
and  speedy  success,  disheartening  him,  and  detemng  him  fitun  persevering  in  his 
efforts  at  self  culture  in  this  elementary  and  all-essential  branch  of  study — ^in  Sub  very 
root  of  all  study  and  progress. 

Full  investigations  or  this  subject  will  establish  the  fact  that  even  in  our  most 
favored  sections — in  New  England,  in  New  York,  and  the  Middle  States,  and  in  the 
Northwest — ^and  in  the  most  wvored  parts  of  them,  in  towns  and  cities  where  money 
has  been  most  lavished  and  pains  have  been  least  spared,  our  schools  have  not  been  as 
efficient  as  they  ought  to  be ;  not  half  as  efficient  as  they  can  and  must  be  made.  It 
will  appear  also  that,  hitherto,  home  efforts,  and  self-teaching,  and  Sunday-school,  and 
neighborly  and  friendly  assistance  have  been  of  little  or  no  avail ;  they  have  hardly 
been  available  or  practicable. 

It  is  believed  that  the  mother's  teaching,  home-teaching,  teaching  by  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, by  friends  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  with  these,  after  these,  and  more 
than  these,  self-teaching  can  be  made  even  more  effective  than  schools. 

EDWIN  LEIGH. 
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Table  m.—SiatitUce  of  oolUgea  and  coUegiate  kuUtuHoM  in  the  United  8iaU^ 

fN  B.— In  thin  table  the  abbrevlAtions  in  the  oolnron  of  "Denominations"  are  m  follows:  B.  C^ 
^pal ;  CoDg.,  Congregational;  Pres.,  Prrabyterian ;  Chr.,  Christian;  U.  P.,  United  Presbyterian;  C.  P^ 
Will  Baptist;  Uidv.,  Universalist ;  Unit,  Unitarian ;  Mor.,  Moravian;  N.Ch.,  New  Chnrcli;  G.  K., 


i 

§ 

Name. 

Looatiim. 

* 

1 

PMldAllt. 

,1 

Snrinc  Hill  CoUeire       

8tJoMnh.Ala 

183S 
1831 
1841 

^ 

university  of  Alabama 

Howard  CoUeire 

-  3 

Marion,  Ala 

8.  R.  Freeman,  D.  D 

4 

£mer8on  lustitate .  ....      .... 

Mobile.' Ala 

•j 

St.  John'B  College 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Oakland.  Cal 

1857 
1855 
1851 
1855 
1851 
1850 
1851 
1863 
1867 
1868 
1860 
1862 
1858 
1866 
1866 

CoL  0.  C.  Gray,  A.  M 

-  6 

University  of  California 

Pacific  Methodiat  College 

St  Ignatius  College 

John  Dnsant^  M.  D 

7 

VacavUle,  Cal 

J.  R  Thomas,' D.D.,LL.D 

Rev.  Z.  Bavma 

^ 

San  Franchioo,  Cal 

Santa  Clara,  Cal 

9 

Santa  Clura  College 

Rev.A.Varsi 

10 

University  College 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Santa  Clara»  Cal 

Peter  V.Veeder,D.D 

T.  H.  Sinex.  D.  D 

11 

University  of  the  Paoiflo 

St  Mary's  College 

19 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Los  AnselesiCid 

Brother  Justin 

in 

St  Vincent's  CoUege 

Rev.  James  McGiU 

14 

St  Auirnstine  Colleoe  .  . . 

Benicia,Cal 

R't  Rev.  William  L  Kip,  D.  D. .. . 
AlfredBates 

n 

San  Roifiiel  College :. 

San  Rafael,  Cal 

Ifi 

Union  College.. r. 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Sonoma,  Cal 

Dr.  R.  Townsend  Hnddert 

Rev.  W.  N.  Cunningham 

Rev.  Mark  Bailey,  A.  M i. 

17 

Sonoma  College 

\f\ 

Potaluma  College : 

P4*taluma,  Cal 

19 
?0 

Fmnciscfiu  College 

College  of  our  Lady  of  Onada- 

Itipe. 
Tale  Colleire 

SonU  Barbara,  Cal 

....do 

Rev.J.J.O'Keefe,0.aP : 

Brother  Pascal  Doran,0. 3.  P .. . 

T.D.Woolsey,D.D.,LL.D 

J.  Cummings,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

A.  Jackson,^.  D.,LL.D 

91 

New^  Hftv*^,  Cf>nn ,..,..... 

1701 
1831 
1823 
1847 

W 

"Wealeyaii  University 

Middletown,  Conn 

Hartford,  Conn    

V3 

Trinity  College 

94 

St  Mary's  College 

Delaware  College 

Wilmington,  Dd 

ft% 

Newark;  Dei 

Hon.  William  H.  Pumell 

HH.  Tucker.D.D 

86 

Mercer  University 

Bowdon  Collegiate  InsUtntion. 
Kmory  College 

Penfield,  Greene  Ca,  Oa. . . 
Bowdon,  Carroll  Co.,  (Ja. . . 
Oxford.  Ga 

183^ 
183(^ 
1837 
1801 
1835 
1836 

«7 

98 

John  M  Richardson,  B.  S 

Luther  M  Smith.  D.  D  .     . 

90 

University  of  Greorgia.... 

Athens,  Ga 

A.  A.  Lipscomb,  D.  D 

3d 

Oglethorpe  University 

Wosleyan  Female  Ccdlege 

Atlanta  University ». 

Wheaton  College 

At^ivntA,  On 

D.  Will«,D.D 

11 

MiMy>n,  (ja  , 

J.  M  Bonnell  D.  D 

89 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Rev.  R  A.  Ware 

113 

Wheaton,Ill 

Rftv.  .T.  BliwchAn),  AM  ..... 

34 

Lombard  University  .......... 

Galesbarg,  HI 

1838 
1838 
1853 
1852 
1852 
1850 
1807 
1855 
1856 
1830 
1832 
1855 
1828 
1847 
1865 
1857 
1859 
1868 
1854 
1855 
1800 
1861 

J,  p.  Weston,  D.D 

35 

Blnox  College 

do 

John  P. Gulliver, D. D '.' 

35 

Abingdon  College 

Abingdon,  HI 

J.  W.  Butler,  A.  M 1 

37 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University.. 

Eoreka  College 

Illinois  Fem^e  College 

lUinote  SolcUors'  College 

Northwestern  Univeruty 

Monmout b  College 

Bloomington,  111 

0.  S.  Mnnsell  D.  D   

.irt 

Eureka,  lU 

N.  W.  Everest,  A.  M 

3ft 

JacksonviUcHl 

W.  H.  DeMotto,  A.  M 

40 

Fulton,  HI 

L.IL  Potter 

Erastus  0.  Haven,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . 
David  A.  Wallace,  D.  D . 

41 

KviMist^n,  TIV  r 

4*> 

Monmonth,Hl 

4.'i 

Illinois  College. 

Jaoksonvilie,Ill 

Unner  Alton.  Ill 

J.  M  Sturtevant,  D.  D 

44 

Shurtleff  College 

North wosteru  Female  College. 
Mc£endrc(t  Collem         ... 

J.Bulkley.D.D .' 

Rev.  W.  P.  Jones,  A.  M 

A^ 

Evanston^IU 

46 

T^hanon  111 , . ,  r , 

Robert  Allyn,  D.D 

Rt.  Rev.  H.  J.  Whitehouse,  D.  D. 
Azel  Freeman,  D.  D 

47 

JobUee  College 

Robin's  Nest^  111 

48 

Lincoln  University 

L.in<y)ln  HI 

49 

Alraira  College 

Greenville,  Hi 

John  B.  White,  A  M I. 

V> 

Chicago  University" 

Chicago,  111 

J.  C.  Burroughs,  D.  D 

51 

lUinois  Industrial  University. 
Quincy  College 

Hrh^nftj  ni    , 

John  M.  Gregorv,  LL.  D I. 

Georce  W.  Grav  A.  M 

W 

Qnincy.Hl 

53 

Marshall  College 

Henry.Hl 

54 

AuguKtaiin  CoUege 

Genesee,  111 

Rev.  T.  0.  Hassdquist 

55 

Westflcld  College 

Westfleld,Ill 

56 

Mendota College  .............. 

Mendota.  HI 

Rev.  J.  W.Corbet,  A.  M 

Bev.J.  Verdin  S.J 

57 

St.  I  cnati  us  College  ........... 

Ohi'^'Agn,  Til    T    « 

1870 
1866 
186^ 
ltit>5 
IH61 
I82fi 
1837 

58 

St.  Viatur'H  College 

BourlKinnais  Grove,  Hi 

E.St  Louis. HI...: 

Verv  Rev.  P.  Baudoin 

5ft 

St.  AJoyslus  CoUcge 

F.H.Zabel,D.D..D.C.L 

Rev.  A.  A.  Smith,  A.  M 

fiO 

Northwestern  Collt»ge 

Stockwi'll  Collegiate  Institute. 
Indiana  University 

NapervUle,m 

StockweU.Ind 

61 

John  P.  Rous.  A.  M 

Cyrus  Nntt  D.  D 

m 

Bloomington,  Ind 

631 

Indiana  Asbury  university . . . 

GreencasUe,  Ind J 

Thomas  Bowman,  D.  D '. 
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Roman  Catholic;  Bapt.  Baptist ;  Mas.,  Masonic ;  M.  £.,  Metbodist  Episcopal ;  P.  E.,  Protest' nt  Epi»> 
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Sox  of 

students. 

1 

1 

p 
21 

Students. 

Cost  of— 

1 

a 
s 

1. 

•s 
1 

' 

s 

1 

a 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

*3 
g 

1 
S3 
a 

1 

Total 

1 
1 

1 
1 

, 

«; 

1 

1 

J 

1 

H 

Time  of  oommeucemonl. 

1 

R.C 

212 

a|225 

.... 

8,000 

October  22; 

9 

3 
4 

Bapt . - 

M 

... 

5 

148 

20 

6 

2 

4 

4 

184 

184 

90-35 

«10 

2,500 

Last  Thursday  iu  Jnne. 

5 

Mas... 
State.. 
M.B.. 
B.G-.. 
..do.... 

M 

M 

M 
M 
M 

*> 

80 
30 
119 
569 
218 
108 

200 
30 

'88 
'72 

80 
30 
207 
5G9 
218 
108 
144 
200 
39 
86 

50 

85 

15-40 

30-50^0 

0350 

20 
"26 

2,*  660 

"5,666 

10,  000 

Last  Thursday  in  Juno. 
Ist  Wedneaday  in  Juno. 
May  18. 

Beginning  of  June. 
Do 

fi 

(i 
6 

16 

19 
5 
8 

17 
5 

19 
6 

10 

7 
8 

9 

::: 

B 

104 

23 

6 

8 

6 

... 

10 

57 

50 

11 

M.I 

B.C 

do 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

13 

50-80 

20 

2,000 

1st  Thursday  in  June. 

19 

11 

M 

M 
M 
M 

:;: 

b' 

14 

P.E... 

80 

6 

... 

86 

15 

Ifi 

90 

90 
30 

17 

IR 

^l 

t 

19 

M 
M 

M 

M 
M 

... 

... 

5 
3 

68 
10 
15 

90 
80 

644 
153 
92 

90 
80 

644 
153 
92 

1,500 
500 

90,000 
18,000 
3,000 

August  16. 
August  16. 

[July. 
La«>t  Thuri^tlfr^'  but  two  m 
3d  Thursdiiv  m  July. 
2d  Thursday  iu  J^ily. 

ffn 

do 

... 

143 
51 
2-2 

132 
33 

2S 

140 
31 
21 

10^ 
38 
21 

125 

21 
S3 

Conj 
MB 
P.E 
K.C 
Prea 
Bap 

f:: 

«90 
33 

SO 

30 

ft5 

97 

t .. 

M 
M 
M 
M 

'f 

5 
5 
9 

10 
U 
10 

'4^ 

14 
35 

24 
'44 

24 
'36 

2U 
"S7 

"ic 

82 
81 

200 
70 

150 

207 

82 
81 
200 
76 
150 
207 

80 

50 

0250 

6;) 

GO 

90 

2:1 
6-15 

5,000 

600 
7, 000 
7,500 

2d  Wedno-'^day  in  July. 
1st  ^Veduosdav  in  July 

88 
SO 
30 

M.E  .. 
State -. 
Pres  .. 
M.E.. 

AVed,  af t«r  3d  ilou.iu  jfi^ 
2d  Wedneaday  in  July, 
l.st  Wctbicsday  in  Aug. 
9d  Wodnesthiy  in  July. 

31 
3'? 

46 

31 

68 

47 

15 

... 

25 

3,000 

33 
34 

Cons 
Unii 
Coiu 
Cbr 
U.E 
Cbr 
ME 
Stat^ 
M.i 
U.P 

5- 

-,. 

B 

B 
B 
B 

B 

13 

C 
15 
7 

0 

174 

130 
176 
50 
106 

17-"» 

17 
20 
33 
18 
19 

16 
6 

27 
20 
15 

8 
17 
20 
20 

7 

18 
13 

7 

13 
10 

a 
9 
10 
5 

'34 

80 

96 
42 
70 

"i2 

127 
123 
101 
124 
162 
147 

187 
314 

236 

110 

267 
42 

95  222 

631186 
1451306 

30 
15-a3 

30 
30-39 
25-32 

24-;io 

18 

ff200 
2-10 
24-30 
40 
36 
48 
24 
30 

15 

'*16 

"26 
18 

1,000 

5,  000 
6,200 

400 
1,500 
1,50(» 

""mi 

25,  »00 
1,500 
8,500 
4,500 
1,000 

6,  250 
3,000 

Juno  29. 

3d  Wetlnesday  in  Juno. 

Juno  22. 

3^ 

r 

rw 

7U 

53 
97 

ia 
iso 

194 
162 
200 

9? 
187 
327 
333 
!236 
110 
150 
267 

42 
256 
103 
264 

''  iHt  Thursday  in  June. 

37 

M 

... 

3d  Thursday  iu  June. 

30 
Hi 

9.. 

M 

F 

10   15 

5  91 

3(J19-2 

48 

16 

2d  week  iu  June. 

4tb  Wednesday  in  Jane. 

41 

B 
B 

B 

40 
25 
17 
15 

27 

25 

4 

7 

13 

24 

9 

9 

13 

22 

10 

3 

Last  week  iu  June. 

49 

- 

14 
9 
11 

3 
8 
9 
12 
13 
10 
8 
5 

147 

11«J 
C4 

Last  Thursday  in  Juno. 

41 

M 
M 

M 
H 

F 

Iftt  Thurwday  m  Jmio. 
2d  Thurstiiy  in  Juno. 
Last  Thursday  in  June. 
2d  Thursday  in  June. 
Last  VVeduesday  iu  June^ 

44 
4S 

46 
47 

4R 

..do. 
P.E 
C.P 

Bapt 
..do. 
Stat< 
ME 

4a 

50 

^ 

M 

F 

53 

13 

15 

14 

8 

... 

264 

103 

al«8 
a250 
al63-195 
24-45 
al33 

453 

4,000 

W 

B 

13 

33 

15 

3 

4 

190 

167 
125 
40 
143 

91 

258 
125 
40 
143 

1,  000 

"7,"  666 
100 

M 

M 
M 
M 

:m 

M 
M 

M 

... 

54 

Luth  . . 

'i'S 

al75 

50 

Lutb  . . 

R.  C... 
..do.... 
..da... 

*i7 

a60 

0200 

c40 

18 

25 

Free . . . 

30 

1st  Monday  in  Soptcmber. 
Sept^-mlHT  1. 

Irtt  Monday  in  Sept<?mber. 
Irfi.Ht  Wodnesilay  in  Jima 
3il  Thursday  Lu  Jun« 
Jnno  29. 

58 
59 
Of) 

... 

B 
B 
B 

n 

15 

... 

... 

... 

.'.. 

... 

'50 

H8 

65 

50 
213 
150 
319 
344 

500 
250 
600 

61 

ME 

Stat 
M.E 

0? 

35 

mi 

75 

65 

50 

Ifi 

R  000 

63 



B    bI 

:-•■:-  t:':(5l 

... 

... 

... 

7  -    :|  i^^st  TlmrBdiiy  iu  June, 

a  Per  apnyini. 


b  118  to  #20. 
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91 ! 

93' 
94 1 

95 
«6| 

97 
98 
90' 
100' 
1011 

103 
104' 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 

no 
111 

113 

113 
114, 

115 

116' 
1171 
1181 
111» 
1'20 
121; 
122, 
123[ 
124 
125: 
126! 
127 
128 
129 


Univendtv  of  Noire  Dame 

Moore's  Hill  ColleKO 

Northwestern  CUn»tian  Unl'y. 

Wabash  ('ollege 

I'liiou  Christian  Ckillej^ 

Earlhmn  CoUoffO 

r.rook  vlUo  Colli'^ 

Fraukliii  College 

Ilartsvillo  Uulvergity 

Hanover  College 

Conctirdla  (y'olleOT 

St.  MeinnMl  College 

Do  Panvr  Colleco 

Kockmrt  Collegiate  Institnte.. 

Fort  Wayne  College 

Siiupsou'Ceutcnarj'  College 

Iowa  State  Uni voniitv 

Norwtgian  Luther  College 

Central  (Jiiiversity  of  Iowa  ... 

Cornell  College 

Ibwa  Weah'van  Univewity  . . . . 

Burliugtoi*  University 

Griftwold  College 

^f  hittier  College 

Iowa  Colli'ge 

Upwr  Iowa  University 

Fairtield  College 

Tabor  College 

Wafllibum  College 

Riker  Unl  versltv 

Hartfonl  Collegiate  InsUtuto. . 

Westmore  luiititate 

State  University 

IIi;:hlau(l  University 

St.  Benediet's  College 

Kentucky  Military  Institiite  .. 

Kentucky  University 

liethel  College 

Ik-rea  College  .  .• 

The  Daughters'  College 

Georgetown  College 

Ceutor  College •. . . 

Kentucky  College 

Cecil  College 

St  Charles  College 

('entenary  CoUogtj 

Franklin  Colh^giate  Institute. 
College  of  the  Immacolato  Con* 

ct'ption. 

LoniHiana  State  University 

Mount  I^banon  University  . . . 

Leland  University 

Maine  "Weale  van  Seminary  and 

Female  College. 

Bowdoin  ('oUego 

Colby  University 

Bates  Ollege 

St.  John's  College 

Wjwh in  gton  College 

Lovola  College 

St-'Charles  College 

Baltimore  Female  College 

Mount  St  Mary's  College 

Bom)m<to  College 

Calvert  College 

K.>ck  Ilill  College 

Mount  St.  Clement's  College... 
Williams  College 


Location. 


Preaident 


Notre  Dame,Ind 1844 

Moore's  Hill,  Ind l«>3l 

Indianapolis,  Ind 1855 

Crawfonlsville,  Ind 1 18341 

Mcrom,  Ind 1859, 

Richmond,  Ind il860i 

Brook  villa,  Ind 1851 

Franklin,  Ind 1843 


Hartsville,  Ind.... 

Hanover,  Ind 

Fort  WHyne,  Ind. 
St  MeiuTitd,  Ind. 


Roekport.Ind 

Fort  Wa.vno,  Ind 1 846; . 

Indianola,  Iowa I8<»7j  A.  Bums,  D.  B . 


Ie50 
1833 


I860 


Very  Rer.  W.  Corby,  8.  S.  C  . . 
Rev.  Thomas  Harrison,  A.  M. 

W.  F.  Black,  A.  M  

Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  I).  D 

Thomas  Holmes,  D.  D 

Joseph  Moore.  A.  M.,  B.  S 

Rev.  J.  P.  D.  John,  A.  M 

H.  Lincoln  Wa\  land,  D.  D  . . . . 

Rev.  J.  W.  Sci-ihner.  A.  M 

George  C.  Heckman,  D.  D 

W.  Shller,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  I.  Hobie,  O.  S.  B 


1860 
1861 
1856 
1857 
1855 
18541 
18591 
1867 


1858 


Iowa  City,  lowtk 

I)ecorah,'lowa 

Pella,  Marion  Co.,  Iowa 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa — 
M(»unt  Pleasant,  Iowa. . 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Davenport  Iowa 

Salem,  Iowa 

Grinnell,  Iowa 

Fayette,  Iowa 

Fairflehl,  Iowa 

Tabor,  Iowa 

To]>eka,KAn8 J865 

Rildwiu  City,  Kans iK-i**' 

Hartford,  Lyon  Co.,  Kans. .  '1860 
Irving,  Marshall  Co., Kans  1I86.JI 

Lawrence,  Kans |18<I4, 

Highland,  Kans |l95'?, 

Atchison.  Kans \K}9' 

Near  BYankfort,  Ky 11846 

Lexington,  Kv 18591 

Russell  ville,  Ky 1854 

Berea,Ky 1858' 

Greenville  Springs,  Ky 'l85t5| 

Georgetown,  Ky [1838 

Danville,  Ky [1823; 

Harroilsburg,  Kv 1858, 

Elizabethtown,  Ky | 

Grand  Cotcau,  La '1852 

Jackson,  La Il845' 

Washington  Parish,  La  ...  18581 
New  Orleans,  La 1848 


Rev.  Lars.  Larscn 

E.H.Scarff 

W.F.King.  D.D 

John  'WTieeler,  D.D 

ilames  Henderson 

Rev.  Edward  Lnunsbery,  A.  M. 

John  H.  Pickering * 

G.  F.Magoun,  D.  D 

William  Brush,  A.  M 

Rev.A.Axline 

Rev  William  M  Brooks 

Rev.  H  Q  Butterfield.  A.  M 

Rev.  John  A.  Simpson,  A.  M 

A.  D.  ChamberH.  A.  M 

Charles  K.  Tibbetts 

John  Fraser 

Rev.  John  McAfee.  A.  M 

R«w.  Louis  M.  Fink 

Colonel  R. T.P.Allen 

John  B.  Bowman,  A.  M 

Noah  K.  Davis 

Rev.  E.  H.  Fairchild 

John  A.  Williams.  A.  M 

N.  M.  Crawfonl,  D.  D 

Ormond  Beatty,  LL.  D 


H.A  CecU..- 

Rev.  L.  Curioz , 

W.  IL  Watkins,  D.  D  . 
ProfcW.IL  Dixon.... 
Rev.  J.  Gantrelet 


Baton  Rouge.  La 1860  Col. D.F.Boyd 

Mount  Lel>anon,  La 1185.3]  S.  C.  McCormicle 

New  Orleans,  La | E.  E.  S.  Taylor,  D.D 

Kent's  Hill,  Iteadfield,  Me.  18-23,  Henrj-  P.  Torsey,  LL.  D. . 

r.mn8wick,Me '1802' 

Waterville.  Me !  1  >^20 

Lewiston.  Me |18<!3; 

Annapolis,  Md .1703 

Chestertown.  Md ,1783 

Baltinion\  Md |lH.-)2 

EllicottCitv,  Md il848 

Baltimore,  Md Irm), 

Near  Enimet^burg,  Md llp.^iO' 

Pike8\ille,  Md llHiO 

Ni'w  Windsor,  Md Il 850' 

Elliexitt  Citv,  Md !li«57 

IlcheHter,  Md 18<J8 

Williamstown,  Mass il793i 

aPerannom. 


Samuel  Harris, D.D 

James  T.  Champlin,  D.  D 

Orren  B.  Cheney , 

James  C.  Welling,  LL.  D , 

R.  C.  Berkeley  M.  A 

Rev.  Edwartlllenchy,  S.  J 

S.  Fert6,  D.D 

N.  C.  Brooks,  LL.  D 

John  MeCaflfVey.  D.  D , 

Rev.  E.  Q.  S.  \Valdron 

A.  ILlijiker , 

Brother  Bottelin , 

Rev.  F.  Vftude  Bruak,  C.  S. ,  S.  R 
Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 
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es 

a 

B 

1 

Sex  of 
students. 

E 

1 

1 

S3 
3 

'A 

Studenta. 

Cost  of-- 

a 

Ii 
1 

'A 

i 

s 

1 

1 

1 

2^ 

i 

B 

n 

1 

1 

TotoL 

i 

1 

I 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

B 
B 

*lV 
B 
B 
B 
B 

1 

1 

5(MI 
2( 

1 

rt 

Time  of  commoncemoni. 

(V4 

R.C  .. 

M  E 

M 

85 

.    139 
.     IR4 
..     150 
.00 
.     Jl5 

a300 

$42 

14 

30 

6-8 

ib> 

28-40 

32 

12 

30 

^16 
2' 

"ii 

7,000 

3,' 666 
10,000 

3'0 
3,000 
2.000 
1,000 

La«t  Wednesday  hi  Juua 
(Tnno  23 

A% 

fMi 

Cbr 

1" 

Wl 

25 

18 
13 

21 

15 
17 

5 

12 

8 

**6 

32 

Jiuie  24 

67 
68 
09 

Pres ... 

Chr  . . . 
Ft 

M 

9 
5 
10 
G 

8 
7 
5 

91 

;u9 

4th  Wednesday  in  June. 
2<l  WtMlnesduv  in  June. 
4th  W(.^*k  in  Jane 

7J 
71 

?! 

74 

M.  E  . 

3d  week  in  Jiuie 

Bant  . 

io 

"ii 

... 

;;. 

2 

... 

201 

■7. 

Ist  week  in  June. 

U.  B  , . 

8*1  Tuenday  in  June. 
3d  week  in  June. 

Pres... 
T.nth  . 

M 

M 

M 

]m; 

75 

4,000 

75    R  C ... 
76j  M.  E.. 

77    -   do 

5 
9 

4 
10 

-. 

... 

... 

... 

40 

40 
1:T7 
98 

'TiO 

al50 

4,000 

l8t  Tuesday  hi  Sept. 

78 
79 
80 

ei 

83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

i4') 

40 

961 

io 

62 
45 

H 
30 

io 

o 
20 

'i5 

29 

i2 

24 

i(  t 

ME... 

R 

11 

.     190 

11';  J87 

127 
.     100 

&^\6 

5 

Free... 

18-30 

25 

39 

30 

24-40 

22 

22 

14 
*7 

^"oo 

1,000 
1,00 
3,000 

500 
2,000 
5.000 

400 
6,00t» 

500 

2d  Wednesday  in  Juna 
Last  Wedne»<lay  in  June 
SoptenilMT  1. 
4th  Wednesday  in  Jtme. 
3d  Thnmlay  in  Jun/ 
3<l  Wednesday  ia  June. 

State.. 

B 
B 

IH 
6 
6 
9 

Lnth.. 
Bapl  . . 
M    E.. 
. .  do . .-. 

M. 

8 
6 

-92 
(13 

Bant . . 

21 
20 

"6 

ii 

'*3 

"'3 

iiJJ 

iio 

Last  Wejlnesilav  in  Jnut 

P.fe... 
Ft 

M 

OilOl 

5|... 
10167 

...122 

3<1  Wednesday  in  June. 
2d  Weflnesday  in  Juno. 
2d  Wednesday  in  July. 

Cone 
M.E 

B 

7 

47 

T.nth 

M. 

91'    f!on<rr  .. 

B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 

92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
91 
98 
99 
100 
101 
10-? 

...do  .. 

6 

■>? 

2 
12 

1 

6 

..' 

1 

45 

i2 
*i2 

. .     .    57 

18 
0250 

2,2.''6 

3,000 

4th  Wednesday  in  June. 
June  22. 

M.  E.. 

e'lod 

2   33 

3|  65 
7,128 

f 

13i? 
i:i   78 
:u   65 
.    140 

..do..: 
Prea... 

State .. 

I^.  . 

Proa... 

R.C... 

SUt6.. 

..  do  .. 

M 
M 

1 

r,l, 

50 

.     125 
67 
79 
07 

a200 

(0 
20 

12, 000 

B 

9 

■^ 

41 

•i2 

•i2 

2:j 

I-.. 

2(' 

3,  OOOi  Soptenil>er  1. 

3,000i  Laflt  Friday  hi  Jnne. 

2.  OOOl  2d  Tliiii'j»dnv  in  .riinn. 

Bapt . . 

Ml 

...'.  fi 

27 

52 

60 

B 

n 

0123 
tf250 

Jnne  29. 

XiOst  week  in  June 

10;i 

::::..;: 

H 

.       1)0 

3,666 

9,000 

104 
105 
106 
107 

Bapt . . 
Pres 

M 
M 

57 

15 

12 

6 

6 

52 

M' 

148 

45....* 

2d  Thursday  hi  June. 

Chr  ... 

R.  C... 

M 
M 

lol 

Kfo 
111 

130 
111 
49 

0200 

Ist  Monday  in  Sept 
Aiigust  21. 
2d  Thur»day  in  July. 
Ist  Monday  in  July. 

108  ---do... 

...  L-i 

10<.) 
110 
111 

M.  E.. 

4 

... 

i5'  "" 

2,000 

.^,  :.] 

% 

.      65 

/r--»no 

R.C... 

M 

10 
18 

2(Jo 

-,'JOO     flPO-100 

6,000 
8,000 

Last  week* in  July' 
Lost  Wednesihiy  in  June 

\n 

State.. 
Bant  .. 

179 

179 

o90.... 

113 

. 

114 
115 

116 
117 
IIH 
111> 
120 

...do  .. 
M.  E.. 

B 
B 

'i7 

30 
13 

21) 

'i2 

21 
15 
1(1 
16 

i3 

30 

7 
8 
7 

"8 
10 

8  475-  1.". 

300240 

HO 

25 

2,000 

32,600 
6,000 

G.  >^:)0 

4,  600 

9d  Wednesday  in  June. 

2<l  Wednesday  in  July. 
Ist  Wechu-sd'y  in  Aupist 
Last  Wcilnosday  in  June 
Last  Wedne8:lay  in  Juno 
2<1  Wednesday  in  June. 

Con<? . . 
Bupt  . . 
F.W.B. 
State   . 

M 

M 

M 

14'... 
6'... 

4    - 

.0 

17 

2G 
35 

1. 

52 
102 
IHI 

43 
141 
IGO 

1 

137 

52 
103 

1 

124 

41 

12 

0250 

30-40 

84 
Ol^K) 

"i2 

laii  K.c... 

122.  do  - 

-;ii- 

25.000 
5,  000 
3.  250 
5.000 

Ist  week  in  t/iily. 
iHt  wi«ek  in  Jnly. 
3dTiiUrsdayin  Jnne 
Ist  Momlay  hi  Sept. 

1st  :Monday  in  Sept. 

T.nur  TliiirMilfiv  in  .Tnnn 

12:^ 
124 
125 
12<i 
127 

XL  E.. 
R.C... 
..do... 

...12.. 
...33... 

..-I149 
124.. 

..   1 

GO  .... 
O3u0  .... 

...do  .. 

do 

M 
XI 
M 

:::'.? 

...!  \ 

..   1  551... 

..  il^7  .. 

55 
187 

21 
161 

0240;....,   i.^)0 
o2G0         1  "^  "t^Mi 

128. ..do... 

^35 

...    2I1... 

...jlGll... 

1..-. 

6,  OOOl  Ist  Monflay  hi  Sept 
12, 000  June  30. 

120,  Cong..  M 

...111... 

45   44|  37 

45 

.... 

\  Board  and  tuition  per  annum  from  $200  to  ^40.         c$350  per  annum  for  board  and  tuition. 
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Praridflnt* 


1!M) 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
100 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
1C5 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 

172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 

180 
181 
182 
1(93 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

101 
192 
193 


Boston  College 

Tnft'sColleKO 

Colle«;o  of  the  Holy  Cross  . 

Amherst  CoUe^ 

Harvard  College 

Olivet  CoUege 

University  of  Mioblgan  . . . 

Kalamazoo  CoUege 

Michigan  Female  College  . 

Albion  College 

Hillsdalo  Colloge 

Adrian  College 

University  or  Minnesota . . 

Northfipld  Collega 

Mississippi  College . . 


University  of  Mississippi. 
University  of  Mlssoori. . . . 
St  Louis  tJniversity 


Washington  University 

Military  &  CoUegiate  l^titate 

William  Jewell  College 

Lindenwood  College 

Westminster  CoUege 

Jefferson  City  CoUege 

Lewis  CoUege 

St  Vincent's  CoUege 

Mount  Pleasant  CoUege 

St  Joseph's  CoUege 

CoUege  of  theChristian  Brothers 

St.  Charles  CoUege 

Dartmouth  CoUege 

CoUege  of  New  Jersey 

Rutgers  CoUege 

Bordentown  CoUege 

Glen  wood  CoUegiate  Institate 

Burlington  CoUege 

SeatonUaU  CoUege 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Alfred  University 

Packer  Collegiate  Institate. . . . 

Vassar  College 

Hamilton  CoUege 


Boaton,Maa8 

Medford,Mas8 

Worcester,  Mass 

Amherst,  Mass ...  r. . . 

Cambridge,  Mass 

OUvetMich 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich — 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich 

Albion.  Mich 

HUlsdale.  Mich 

Adrian,  Mioh 

Saint  Anthony,  Minn. 

Korthfleld,  Minn 

Clinton,  Hinds  Co.,  Miss. . 


1859 


1651 


CoUege  of  St  Francis  Xavier. 

St  Joseph's  CoUege 

University  of  Bo^ester 

ComoU  University 

De  Veaux  CoUege 

Union  CoUege 

Gkmesee  Colku^ 

University  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 

(/olumbia  CoUege 

Hobart  CoUege 

Madison  University 

St  John's  CoUege 

Elmira  Female  College 

Inghnm  University 

St  Stephen's  CoUege 

Manhattan  CoUege 

CoUegeof  the  City  of  New  York 

Rutger's  Female  CoUege 

CoUogiato  andPolytecnnio  In> 

stituto. 

Mmiin  LntherCoUege 

St  Joseph's  College 

St  John  Baptist's  CoUege 


Oxford,  LaFayetto  Co.^iss  1848 

Colnmbia,Mo 

St  Louis,  Mo 

do 

Lexington,  Mo 

Liberty,  Clay  County,  Mo 

Near  St  Charles,  Mo 

Fulton,  Mo 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 

Glasgow,  Mo 

Cape  Girardeao,  Mo 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mo 

St  Joseph,  Mo 

St  Louis,  Mo 

St  Charles.  Mo 

Hanover,  N.H 

Prlnoeton,N.  J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

Bordentown,  N.  J 

l^Iatawan;  N.  J 

Burlington,  N.  J 


South  Orange,  N.  J 

Canton,N.  Y 

Amwi,N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Poughkeepflie,  N.  Y . . , . 
CUnton.N;Y 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. .  . 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Rochestor,N.  Y 

Ithaca,N.  Y 

Suspension  Bridge,  |T.  Y . . 

Schenectady,  N.  x 

LimaJf.Y 

NewYorkCity.N.Y.. 


...do 

Geneva,N.Y 

Hamilton,  N.Y 

Fordham,N.Y 

Ebnira,N.Y 

LeRoy.N.Y 

Annanoale,  N.  Y 

NewYorkCity.N.Y. 

...do 

...do 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 


Bev.  Robert  Fnlton,  S.  J 

Alonzo  A.  Miner,  D.  D 

Rev.  AF.Campi 

WiUiam  A  Steams,  D.  D., LL.D 

Charles  W.  EUot  LL.  D 

N.J.  Morrison,  D.D 

Henry  S.  Frieze,  LL.  D 

KendaU  Brooks,  D.  D 

A.  C.Rogers , 

W.RSilber,Ph.D 


AsaMahan,D.  D 

WUUam  W.  FolweU,  A.M. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Strong 

Rev.  Walter  HiUman,  A.  M 

J.N.  WaddeU,  D.D 

Daniel  Read.  LL.  D 

Rev.  F.  H.  Stuntebeck.  a  J 

Vacant 

G.K.  Smith 

Rev.  Thomas  Rambaat,  LLJD. 

French  Strother 

M.M.  Fisher 

Rev.  W.  H.  D.  Hatton 

Rev.  J.aBarwiok,A.M 

Rev.J.AUzeri 


Brother  Agatho 

Brother  Edward 

Rev.  D.  Leftwioh 

Asa  D.  Smith.  D.  D..  LL.  D 

James  McCosh.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

17701  W.  H.  CampbeU,  D.  D.,  LL  J) 

1853  Rev.JthnH.Brakeley,A.M.... 
* —  A.  B.  Dayton,  M.  D 

Rt  Rev.  W,  H.  Odenheimer.D.D. 

M.  A.  Corrigan,  D.  D 

RFisk,jr..D.D 

Rev.  Jonathan  Allen,  A.  H 

A.  Crittenden,  Ph.  D 

John  H.  Raymond,  LL.  D 

a  Gilman  Brown,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Rev.RHodon 

Brother  Frank , 

Rev.  Martin  B.  Anderson.  "LL.  D 

Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D 

Rev.  G.  Herbert  Patterson.  A.  M. 
Chaa  A  Aiken,  Ph.  D.,  dTd.  . 

Daniel  Steele.  D.  D 

Howiffd  Crosby,  D.  D 


Buffalo.  N.Y.... 
RhlnecUJr,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 


F.  A. P. BamahLD. D.. LL.  D. .. 

James  Rankine,  V.D 

Ebenezer  Dodge,  D.  D..  LL.  D 

Rev.  Joseph  Snea,S.J 

A.  W.  Cowles,  D.  D 

S.  D.  Burohard,  D.  D 

R.  B.  Fairbaim,  D.  D 

Brother  Paulian 

Alex.  S.  Webb,LL.D , 

H.M.  Pierce,  LL.D 

D.  H.  Cochran.  Ph.  D,  LL.  D. . 


Rev.  J.  F.  Winkler 

Rev.  M.  J.  Scully 

1  Rev.  J.  T.Landry,  CM. 
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1 

Sex  of 
atudenta. 

Students. 

CoHt  of— 

1 

1 

n 

i  !• 

1 

i 

a 

s 
^ 

'a 

a 

1 

'J 

1 

Total 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

H 

Time  of  commencement. 

13fl 
131 

13a 

133 
134 

135 

R.C ... 

Univ.. 
R.C... 
Cong.. 

Cong . . 
State . . 
Bapt  .. 

M 
M 
M 
SI 
M 

::: 

10... 
15... 
12  . . . 
11)  ... 

75  - . . 

14 

'72 

luy 

'is 
i: 

140 

"n 

"4S 

12a 

"k 
"65 

11  "^M 

"a 

41 

131 

62 
141 
200 
655 

131 
62 
141 
200 
653 
264 
46*2 
147 
70 
215 

04Q 

130 

60 

C250 

25 

al50 

50 

Free ... 

:::: 

6,000 
10,000 
12,  OOJ 
34,  00(t 
18400(1 

3,000 
22, 000 

2,000 

1  000 

Ist  Wedues'loy  in  July. 
3a  WedufH*^ay  iu  Juno. 
iKt  Thur'viay  iu  July. 
2d  Thir  Ae.dx  iu  July. 
Last  Y  ednesday  iu  Juno. 
3d  Vx.'^k  in  Juuo. 

B 

B 

11  ... 

162  102 

11^ 

M 

I'J  -  .  . 

10  11)6 
7  ... 

lU 

la 

81 
10 

65   74 

1fti1 

463 

loe 

'41 

70 

La«.,  Wetbu'sday  in  June. 
3*i  ':Ve(lnet*day  in  Juno. 

131 

9 

4> 

24 
44 
Free 

mt 

F 

13*1 

F.W.B. 
M.B.. 
State., 
Cong . . 
Bapl .. 
Stato 

6157 

io!]^ 

11 

19 

14 

14 

1   00'    At\  Thnriiilnv  iii'.lnni* 

140 
141 

... 

"31 

Free . . . 

-'  *    

Xtast  wpok  iu  June. 

14*"' 

B 
B 

LO  ... 

2ij'  88 

9V) 

Last  Wetlnfuday  in  June. 

HI 

4  40 

5  81 
9  .. . 

3 
U 

29   Hi  43 

6-8 
30-50 

5a 

4C 

10^ 

lOJ 

15-50 

«60 

40 

44 

a250 

20-40 

le 

am 

666 

2,000 
5,000 
4,  000 
22,  iKW 
6,000 
100 
4,000 

Ljiat  Tuf^sdav  in  Juno. 
July  1. 

Lfust  Thursday  in  June. 
Last  Weilncsdav  iu  June 
L(ist  Thm-Htlay  in  June. 
3d  Tliurndav  in  June. 

144 

M 

5 

4 

... 

lOll... 

101 
231 
212 
300 
LiM 

30 
140 

50 
100 
13'. 

He 

147 
14R 

..ilo.... 
R.C.-. 

M 
M 

... 

b! 

9   86 
20... 
10  ... 

35 

47 

26 

18 

... 

212 
300 

... 

149 

ir>o 

Bapt  *. 
Pres... 
..do.... 
P.  E  .. 
M  E 

M 

M 

M 
M 

F 

3... 

7  .- 

... 

... 

140    - 

2d  Moiulay  in  Juno. 
l8t  Wednesday  in  June, 

l*^! 

5  ... 

50 

152 

ir»3 

5... 
4  .. 

..• 

... 

... 

100 
135 

.... 

5,  00i» 

4th  Thursday  in  June. 

I'vl 

4  ... 

2.000 

La«t  Thursday  in  June. 

I'l'i 

R.C 

I'ifi 

Bant 

157 

..do.... 
M,  E. 

M 
M 

... 

B 

...  2 

...  s 
!*'  1 

'.V.  1 

7 

175 
350 
40 
382 
328 
151 

ad 

ioo 

185 

35U 

m 

382 
328 
151 
100 
185 

o250 

o300 

20-50 

60 

59-72 

60-75 

a237 

30 

a225 

a400 

a27 

30 

0475 

a400 

a271 

60 
O250 

20 

10 
O300 

75 
Free.., 



Lost  Monday  in  Ao^sL 

M58 

inO 

!5... 
3  ... 
►7... 
4... 

3... 
9  ... 

'82 
62 
38 

.'5 
94 
24 

... 

... 

... 

*'io 

5,000 

37,"  967 

28,000 
5,000 

160 
161 
162 
161 

Cong.. 
Prea... 
R«f... 

M 
M 
M 

66 

86 
22 

72 

m 
21 

77 
'46 

Last  Thur3,.bD4  v  In  July 
J  uuo  28. 
Juno  22. 
•Tiuie  29. 

ini 

Pr^8... 
P.E 

... 

0  ... 

600 

2,0<i0 
8,000 

6,otm 

5,000 
2,  676 
7,000 

12,  OOj 

15,000 

1,  20) 
7,645 

i7, 000 

1,206 

16,000 

5,  OIKJ 
5,33«1 

15,  000 

13,  000 
8,000 

12,  00;) 

2.  500 
2.000 
2,  000 

6,  00') 

16,  000 
4,  000 
3,000 

let  Wednesday  in  June. 

Tfil 

160 

R,C... 
Univ 

M 

... 

...  1 

B 
B  1 

...a 

...3 
...  1 

...  3 
...  1 

...  1 
...  3 

",  1 

B 

...3 

..    1 
..    1 
...  1 
...  2 
..    1 
...  I 

..  ,  2! 

...  a 

...  2" 

4  ... 

9  ... 

'it 

'14 

32 
61 
40 

23 

25 

25 
14 
14 

24 

15 
45 

"ia 

15 

16 
1!1 

H2 
26 

6 

7 

io 
11 

6 

110 

97 

'20 

18^ 

ilo 

47 

3(;4 

Wednesday  l>efore  Jn!y  1 
1st  V/"ediu*sduy  in  July. 

16^ 

Bapt 

6  284   24 
e701   80 
0107  f>4\ 

22179 

16^ 

F 
F 

813'813 
380  3^ 

June  22. 

170 

33 
35 

17 

32 

'26 
12 
34 

31 

18 
21 

'12 

9 

7 

16 

58 

16 

33 

41 

11 

...1 
23 

29 
11, 

103 

"e 
'12 

ioo 

506 
270 
114 
585 

64 
114 

48 
•253 

122 

07 
157 
280 

72 

7J5 
B07 

m 

Jnno  22. 

171 

172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 

Pr©8.,. 

R.C.-. 
..do-... 
Bapt  .. 

p.e".* 

Pres... 
M.  E 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 

I ... 

1317 

0  ... 

8... 
4  ... 
0... 
4  ... 
2  95 

4  ... 
4  ... 

1  54 

0...I 
0    70' 
J   71 
7    21> 

3d 
35 
'28 

'22 

19 

Id 

36 
22 

25 

'34 

20 

m 

"8 

136 
174 

i78 

160 

500 
2;0 
114 
585 

64 
114 

56 
253 

122 

67 
157 
2^0 
136 
174 

72 
715 
807 
178 

ooo 

Tburs*.  after  3<1  Woduee 

day  in  July. 
Laydays  in* June. 

2d  Weduf.sday  in  July. 

Last  Tliur8d*\y  in  Juue. 

Juuo  28, 

Jnuo  29. 

2d  Tliui*sdav  in  Julv. 

17!) 

180 
181 
1^ 
183 
184 
185 
186 

P.E... 
.-do.... 

Pres... 
,.do.... 
P.  E 

M 

M 
M 
M 

M 

M 
M 
M 

f' 

F 

F 

26   66 

31... 
I2I... 
12  . . . 

-t: 

16    43 
10|... 
5  88 
33... 

20       1 

45 

100 

15 

30 

a3(!0 

a '00 

a320 

Free... 

:::: 

2*1  Wedues.befoi-o.j'uly  4 

Last  TVeduf^Nrlav  in  Jime 
2d  Tliurs^lay  alter  July  4 
Ist  Wed  nasi  lay  in  Aug. 
July  1. 

La«t  Thnrrtday  in  Juno. 
3fl  WiHlii('«d:iy  iu  June. 
iHt  Thursilav  in  July. 

187  RC... 

188  Oitv   . 

0  570    17 

e  458  176 
G   77   .*Q 

ff300 
Free   . 

.... 

Last  wt*i'k  ill  Jidy. 
Thiirs.  proetyding'july  4. 
Jnim  16, 

lea 

190 

191 

192 

' 

200 
al25 

Lnth 

M 

s ... 

... 

3d  week  iu  June. 

T>  n 

M 
M 

;;;l 

1  ... 

l»3i..do....| 

B... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

..- 

gPerimnnm. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 

Table  ULStaUaUos  qf  oolUges  and  collegiate 


Name. 


Location. 


Preddent. 


194 

105 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 

doi 


«03 
S04' 
205, 

20G 
207, 
20H 
209, 
210 
211 
21'2 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
2181 
219 
290 
221 
2'J2 
2:J3 
224 
2-25 
226 
227 
2281 
2291 
230 
231, 
232t 
233i 
234' 
235; 
236! 
237] 
238] 
239r 
240f 
241j 
242; 
243 
244 
245 
246; 
247 
248! 
249i 
250 
251 
252 

253 
254 
2551 
256 

257! 


Wake  Forest  College 

DavidHon  College 

Universit  V  of  North  Carolina. 

Trinity  College 

Olin  ColleRe 

North  Caml  iua  College 

Concord  Female  College 

Davenport  Female  College 

Chuwau  Female  ColleguU.e  In- 
stitnte. 

RaJoigh  Baptist  College 

Marietta  College 

Western  Reserve  College , 

Denison  I'ni  veniity 

Kcnyou  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Willoufthby  College 

Harlem  Springs  College 

St.  Xavier'a  College 

Ohio  Weslcyan  Univeralty 

MuHkingum  College 

Miami  ITniversity 

Oxford  Female  College 

Oberlin  College 

Ohio  Female  College 

Hill8boron|!;h  Female  College .. 

Glendalo  Female  College 

Ohio  University 

Mount  St  Mary'a  of  the  Weat 

Ott^irbein  T'nlversity 

Url)ana  University 

Antioch  CoUtMje 

Wilberforce  University 

Granville  Female  College 

German  Wallace  College 

Xenia  College 

M<mnt  Union  College 

Farmers'  College 

Heidelberg  College 

Kielimond  College 

Baldwin  University 

Ohio  Weslevan  Female  College 

Cincinnnti  \Vesleyan  College.. 

Capitol  University 

St  Louis  CoUe^ic 

Pacific  University 

Sublimity  College 

Oregon  ('<»Ilec;o 

Willamet  t  e  University 

Haverfonl  Cf »lle';e 

Irving  Femal<»  College 

Girard  Collej;o 

Lehigh  University 

Lewisburji  University 

St.  Vincent's  College 

MuhlenlxTg  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Westminster  College 

Alle;;hcuy  College 

Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Moravian  College 

Missionary  Institute 

Dickinson  College 

Washington  and  Jef^ison  Col- 
lege. 


Forestvffle,  K.  C 1839 

Davidson  CoL  (P.  0., )  N.  C  1831 

Chapel  imi,  N.  C 1795 

Randolph  County,  N.  C iHoO 

Iredell  County,  N.C ,1853 

Mount  Pleasant,  N.  C 

Statosville,  lre<lell  Co.,  N.C  1854 
Lenoir,  Caldwell  Co.,  N.  C.  Ibj6 
Murfteesboro,  N.  C 


W.  M.  Wingate,  D.  D 

G.  W.  McPhaa  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

Rev.  Solomon  Tool 

B.  Craven,  D.D 

James  Southgate 

Rev.  L.  A-  Bikle,  A.M 

Rev.  E.  F.  RockweU,  A.  M. . . 

Rev.  S-  Lander.  A.  M 

A.  McDowell,  D.  D 


Raleigh,  N.C 1870 

Marietta,  Ohio 1835 

Hudson.  Ohio [1826 

Granville,  Ohio 1831 

Gambicr.Ohio |l824 

Springfield,  Ohio ,1845 

'Willoughby,  Ohio 1855 

Harlem  Springs,  Ohio 1867 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 1 1840 

Delaware,  Oldo '1843 

New  Concord,  Ohio 1837 

Oxford,  Ohio 1809 

...do    1854 

Oberlin,Ohio 1834 

College  Hill  Ohio 1851 

Hillsborough,  Ohio 1855 

Glendale,  Ohio 1B54 

Athens,  Ohio 1804 

Near  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1851 

Westerville,  Ohio 1857« 

Urbana,Ohio jib.-* 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 1 1854 


1863 
1833 
1864 
1850 

1858 
1816 


Near  Xenia,  Ohio 
Granville,  Ohio.... 

Berea,  Oliio 

Xenia,  Ohio 

Mount  Union,  Ohio 
College  Hill,  Ohio. . 

Tiflin,  Ohio llKlo 

Richmond,  Ohio '1835 

Berea,  Ohio 1846 

Delaware,  Ohio , 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Loui8\nllc,  Ohio 

Forest  Grove,  Oreg  . , 

Sublimity,  Oreg 

Oregon  City,  Oreg  . . , 

Salem,  Oregon 

West  JIaverford,  Pa  , 

Irviuctou.  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Lewisburg,  Pa 1847 

St  Vincent'B,  Pa 1846 

Allentown,  Pa ,1867 

Gettysburg,  Pa '1832 

New  Wilmington,  Pa 1 1852 

Meadville,  Pa 1815 

Pittsburg,  Pa 1819 


1858 
1850 
1853 
1833 
1855 
1848 
I86<i 


Lancaster,  Pa 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

Selin's  Grove,  Pa 

Carlisle.Pa 

Canonsburg  and  Washing- 
ton, Pa. 


W.  Royall.D.D 

Israel  W.  Andrews,  D.D 

H.  L.  Hitchcock.  D.  D 

S.  Talbot,  D.D 

Eli  T.  Tappan,  LL.  D 

S.  Sprecher,  D.  D 

James  H.  Herron,  D.  D 

Robert  H.  Hovev,  B.S 

Rev.  Thomas  (J'Xeil,  S.  J 

Rev.  F.  Merrick,  LL.  D 

Rev.  David  Paul,  A.M 

Robert  L.  Stanton.  D.  D 

R.  D.  Morris,  D.  D  

Jamee  H.  Fairchild,  D.  D 

N.C.BurtD.D 

Rev.  David  Cqpeland,  A.  M 

Rev.  Ludlow  D.  Potter,  A.  M  . . . 
&  Howard.  D.D.,LL.D 

F.  T.  Pabish,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,D.  C.  L 

L.DavU,D.D... 

Rev.  Frank Sewall,  A.M 

Greorge  W.  Hosmer,  D«  D 

D.  AJPayne,  D.  D 

W.P.Kerr,A.M 

William  Nast; D.D 

William  Smith,  A.  M 

O.  N.  Hartahom,  LL.  D 

Charles  D.  Curtiss 

G.  W.  WilUard,  D.  D 

L.W.Ong,A.M 

W.  D.  Godraan,  D.  D 

P.  S.  Donaldson,  D.  D 

L.  H.  Bugboo,  D.  D 

Rev.  W.  F.  Lehman 

F.Hours 

S.  H.  Marsh,  D.  D 

J.  H.  Garrison 

George  C.  Chandler,  D.  D 

T.  M.  Gatch,  .V.  M 

Samn4>l  J.  Gummere,  A.  M  . . . 

Rev.  T.  B.  Ege.  A.  M 

W.  H.  AU^n,  M.  D.,  LL.  D  . . .. 

Henry  Copj>6e,  LL.  D 

J.  R  Loorais,  LL.  D 

Rev.  A-  Heimler,  O.  a  B 

F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.  D 

Milton  Valentine,  I).  D 

R.  A.  Browne,  D.  D 

Gisorge  Loorais,  D.  D 

George  Woods,  LL.  D 


1853  J.  W.  Nevin,  D.  D 

1807  Rt,  Rev.  E.  de  Schweinita  .... 

1858   Rev.P.Bom 

17831  R.  L.  Daahiell,  D.  D 

18021  Rev. George  P.Hays .^ 
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Sex  of 
students. 

i 
1 

B 

Stndeutd. 

Cost  of— 

1 

is 

•3* 

1 

'A 

\ 

i 

a 
1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

Total. 

1 

'3 

1 

- 

i 

1 
1 

1 

. 

1 

1 

3 

1 

-3 

Tim©  of  commeiiccment 

1D4 
195 
190 
197 

Bapt  .. 
Prea  .. 
Stftto . . 

B 

6 
6 
G 
6 

3 
4 

8 
7 

7 

e 

6 
8 

10 
6 
7 
3 

19 
9 
3 
9 

10 

22 

11 
7 

12 
G 

IG 
5 
4 

12 
9 

10 
6 
9 

13 
4 
6 
3 

10 

38 
26 

'28 

e 

44 

'33 
5 
33 

'39 

4 

21 

is 
"i4 

19 
63 

116 
125 
55 
201 

... 

116 
125 
55 

201 
48 
63 
50 
99 

112 

80 
119 
115 
175 
105 
183 
116 

80 
320 
417 
158 
152 
156 

$35 
45 
20 
30 
25 

8li2 
14 

8,000 

3,000 

23,000 

7,500 

500 

800 

500 

300 

2d  Tliursday  in  June. 

Juno  30. 

2d  TburadayinJune. 

M  Thursday  in  June. 

2d  Monday  In  June. 

May  26. 

July  16. 

199 

M 

F 

F 
P 

F 

63 

'56 

m 
112 

80 

flno 

o250 
20-60 



901 

Cong.. 
Pre8... 
Bapt  .. 
P.fe... 
Luth.. 
M.E  .. 

M 
M 
M 

M 

ftra 

9m 

204 

S05 

ao7 

Pf>cl 

62 
37 

109 
35 
86 
37 
17 

237 
75 

'ci 

29 
700 
15 
13 
36 

16 
22 
29 
23 
25 
49 
19 
34 
88 

*i6 

37 
33 

i&J 

9 

30 

r9 

23 
18 
19 
22 
5 
20 
22 
63 

U 

41 

17 
22 

13 
21 

7 
14 
18 
17 

9 
18 
47 

"20 
33 
38 
8 
14 
12 

9 
12 
12 

14 

11 

8 
15 

9 
39 

26 
16 
25 
13 
10 
17 

ii 

119 
115 
175 
105 
183 

30 
46 
25-34 
14 
30 
fr-lO 
40 
60 
30 

12 

22,500 

10.000 
10,500 

17,  m) 

6,000 
3,000 

Wednesday  before  July  4, 
Jiuio  29. 

Last  Thursday  in  June, 
Last  Tlnu^diiy  in  Jane. 
Last  Thursday  in  June. 
June  15. 

fKV^ 

B 
B 

B 

... 

B 

B 

B 

B 

910 

Juno  16. 

Sll 

R.C... 
M.E.. 

M 
M 

... 

105 
14 

245 

323 
417 

152 

610 

iso 

86 
175 

38 
146 

51 

i56 
464 

.... 

16, 000 

12,986 
1,300 
9,000 
2,000 

11,000 
2,000 
300 
2,000 
5,000 

10, 000 
4,000 
4,500 
4,700 
3.000 
2,000 
400 
425 
2,500 

La*t  Wednesday  in  June. 
Juno  29. 

Last  Thursday  in  June. 
Last  ThurjfHlay  in  June. 
3d  Wednesday  in  June. 
1st  Wednesday  in  Aug, 
lat  Thursday  in  June. 
Last  Wednesday  in  June. 
34  Thursday  in  Juuo. 
Juno  25. 

fi14 

Stat«.. 
Prea... 
Conff . . 

M 

P' 

fil5 
916 

aSSo 

9 

125 

2,540 

46 

a:}00 

al50 

24 

16 

4  75-6  75 

30 

13-27 

36 

30 

45 

7 

034 

21 

"is 
10 

8 

917 

F 
F 
F 

105105 

218 
219 
9?0 

M.E.. 

RC... 
U.B... 
N.Ch  . 
Unit  .. 

M 

M 
M 
M 

53 
117 

104 

29 
120 

18 

130 

86 
175 

38 
250 

81 
120 

93 
175 
459 

45 
181 

96 
150 

221 

... 

... 

4th  Wednesday  In  June. 
Ist  Wednesday  in  June. 
2d  Wednesday  in  June 

9-»^ 

«r?4 

Last  Wednesday  in  June. 
3d  Wednesday  in  June. 
3d  Wednesday  in  June. 

S35 
9^ 

A.M,E 

Pros.  .. 
iLE  .. 

... 

¥ 

34 

3 

... 

1 

7 

»*?7 

35 

19 

10 

7 

4 

75 

3d  Tuesday  in  August 
3d  week  iu  June. 

?-?fS 

do 

99^ 

..do  ... 

4tU  week  iu  June. 

9"^) 

do 

ff"!! 

G.  B 

B 
B 
B 

96 
35 

7 

30 

16 
15 

7 
10 

5 

6 

50 

160 

21 

12 

2,500 

4th  Wednesday  In  Jane. 
3d  Wednesday  in  Juno, 
lat  Thursday  in  June. 

yW 

ffTI 

M.E 

234 

.do 

n«i 

..do  .  .. 

Stf) 

Luth  .. 

M 
M 

»n 

... 

B 

9 
5 
2 

42 

42 
123 
75 

a200 

5-8 

10-32 

September  1. 

1st  Wednesday  In  Hay. 

2^t* 

108 

4 

4 

4 

3 

23i» 
?4f» 

U.B... 
Bant  .. 

... 

... 

2il 
24? 

Ft 

M.B.. 

P.E  "." 

Bant  .- 

M 

M 
M 

F 

'b 

B 

6 
4 

5 
18 
14 

8 

19 
10 
14 

G 

9 
14 

G 
5 
5 
6 
12 

278 
47 

550 
84 
153 
212 
162 
173 

125 

296 

130 
200 

'49 
'95 

278 

47 

49 

550 

84 

248 

212 

162 

173 

255 

125 

296 

130 
200 
130 
130 
155 

45 
a375 
a252 
Free 

1,OCO 
6,977 

1,000 
5,000 

4th  Thursday  in  Jnly. 

July  12. 

Last  Wednesday  In  June. 

243 
944 

... 

... 

.. 

... 

245 

98 

ioo 

60 
64 
33 
145 

58 

'19 

24 
35 
21 
35 

28 

14 

'50 

"ie 

25 
25 
2*2 
16 

29 

44 

'15 
30 
47 
20 
11 

14 

35 

"7 

23 
38 
15 
11 

15 

"2 

CO 

*85 

90 

c36 

90 

C28-45 

39 

6 

35 

39 

Last  Thursday  in  June. 

246 

12 

4,900 
6,000 
2,300 

17,  450 
1,500 

10,000 
2,20it 

10,000 

Last  weisk  in  tTuue. 

247 

249 

2fi0 

K^C.. 
Luth.. 
-.do... 
U.  P 

M 
H 
M 

::; 

End  of  Juno. 
Last  Thursday  in  June. 
Last  Thursday  in  Jnna 
Last  Tliursday  in  Juno. 

251 

25.1 

M.E  .. 

G.R... 
Mor... 
Luth  . . 

M 

M 

M 
M 

... 

Last  Thursday  in  Juno. 
Last  week  in  Juno. 

Last  Thursday  in  June. 

^M 

9^^ 

30 
40 
24 

2,000 
25,500 
17.000 

Ist  Wednesihiy  In  Juno. 

^ 

M.E  .. 
Pre8  -. 

M 

... 

... 

... 

... 

130 

... 

Last  Tliursflav  in  June. 
1st  Thursday  in  Augiial 

TJ 

33e 


*|1»-17. 


1 1,074. 


aPer  fuinum. 
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Table  m.-StaMstict  of  oolU^es  and  ooUegiate 


Name. 


Locotioii. 


President. 


858 
859 
SCO 
801 
262 
8&3 
2G4 
2G5 
86G 
2G7 
8G8 

a:a 

'.TO 
2TI 

2721 
873 
874 
£75 
270 
277 
27^ 
870 
280 
2dl 

2re; 

2H3I 

2811 
2t5 

18.;' 

290 
2)1 

2:h» 

2S3 

294 

295 
29(j' 
2:)7 

2:)8> 

21>9l 

300 

30ll 

'MS 

303. 

301' 

30:i; 

30G, 

30 

3QS 

309 

310 

31 

312 

313 

314 

315; 

310, 

317 

3U\ 

3  UN 

3^0 

3;il 

3,»2 

3J3 

324 


SosqQebaima  Fomale  College. . 

St.  Joseph's  College 

PeuDsylvnula  Military  Academy 

Liucoln  Uui verslty 

Pittsburg  Female  College 

Way  nesburg  College 

Andalusia  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Lalayette  College   t. 

University  of  Pennsylvania . . . 

St.  Thomas  of  YiUanova's  Col- 
lege. 

La  Sallo  College 

Mcrcersburg  College 

Palatinate  College 

A  lien  town  Female  College 

Cottage  HiU  College 

Maimouldes  Ciillege 

St.  Francis'  College 

Brown  University 

Newberry  CoU<'go  

University  of  South  Carolina. . 

Fiirman  University 

College  of  Charleston 

Wofford  College 

Lookout  Mountain  Institution. 

MjiryWllo  College 

Cumberland  University 

K-.ist  Tennessee  University 

i''r;uiklin  College    

iruiversity  of  Nashville 

Tu8;:ulum  College 

.State  Female  College 

I' uion  University 

.Toncsboro  College 

Sewauee  College 

East  Tennessee  Wcaleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

Mary  Sharp  College 

Central  Tennessee  College 

WaHbingtim  Female  College... 

Fisk  University 

West  Tennessee  College 

Colorado  College 

Ujiylor  Uuiverj<ity 

Waco  University 

S't.  Mary's  Collece 

M  iddlebury  College 

State  University 

Hi  ploy  Female  College 

liichmond  College 

Southern  Female  College 

Ilandolph  Macon  College 

Koaiioke  College 

Emory  and  Ueury  College 

HamiMleu  Sidney  Collcgo 

Wa'-liington  Collogo 

Virginia  Militarj'  Institute 

University  of  Virginia 

Coll("^<'  of  William  and  Mary  . 

West  Viriiiuia  University 

!)<'(  hany  College, .* 

I  ■  uivcr«ity  nf  Wisconsin 

( f ales V ilk'  I'niviTsity 

Vrjivland  Uni vei-sity 

IJcloit  ColL'go 

<.'arroll  College 

Lawivuco  University 

Mlltou  CoUego '. 


Selln's  Grove,  Pa 1850 

PhUadelphia,  Pa 1852 

Chester,  Pa ISGl! 

Oxtord^Pa 1854 

Pittsburg,  Pa 1855, 

Waynesborg,  Pa (1850 

Andalusia,  Pa 1860, 

Annviile.Pa I166C 

Easton.Pa llftiG 

Philadelphia,  Pa 1755 

Pennsylvania 


WOliam  Noetling,  A.  M. 

Rev.  P.  A.  Jordan 

Colonel  Theodore  Hyatt,  A-  M . 

Isaac  N.  Randall.  D.  D 

L  C.  Pershing,  D.  D 

A.RMillT,D.D 

n.  T.  Welhi.  LL.  D 

Rev.  T.  R.  Vickroy.  A.  M 

W.  C.  Cattell.  D.  I) 

Charles  J.  StiUc,LL.D 


1850 
1764 
1859 


PhUadelphia,  Pa..... 

Mercersburg,  Pa 

Myerstown,  Pa , 

AUentown,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Lorctto,  Pa 

Pi-ovidence,  R.  I 

Walhalla,S.C 

Columbia,  S.  C 11801 

Green\-ille,  S.  C |l851 

Charleston,  S.  C 1787 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 1854 

Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. .  I8t)6 

Mary ville,  Tenn 1819 

Lebanon,  T?enn [1842 

Knox  ville,  Teim  18/7 

Near  Nashville,  Tcmi |lt^4 

Nashville,  Tenn •  If 00 

Greenville,  Tenn ,  1844 

Memphis.  Tenn |1858 

Murlrcesboro,  Tenn Ih48 

Jonesboro,  Tonn !l(>G5 

Winchester,  Tenn 18C8 

Athens,  Teun 1807 

Winchester,  Tenn 11851 

Nashville,  Tenn 1866 

Washington  County,  Tenn.  1706 

Nash vilie,  Tenn 1 1H07 

Jackson,  T<'nn 

Columbus,  Tex !  lr'57 

Independence,  Tex '1845 

Waco,  Tex |1801 

Galveston,  Tex I 

Middlebury,  Vt |1797 

Burlington,  Vt ...I 

RipkT,  Vt I....I 

Richmond,  Va '1844 

Petirsburg,  Va I 1 

Boydton.  Va 1832 

Suiem,  Roanoke  County,  Va  1853 

Emory  P.  O.,  Va |18:J8 

Prince  Ed wartl  County, Va   1776 

Lexington,  Va 1782 

do 1839, 

Cliarlottesvillc,  Va 1825' 

Williamsburg,  Va 'lOirj 

Wheeling.  W.  Va K4W 

Bethiun,  Brw>keCo.,W.Va  1841 

Madison,  Wis |1h48 

(;aleRvill'>,  Wis 1P59 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis Ih54| 

Beloit,  Wis Ii'47 

Waukesha,  Wis l)-4fi 

Appbton.  Wis U4 

Milton,  Wia il844 


Brother  Oliver 

Thomas  G.  Apple,  D.  D 

Rev.  H.  R,  Nicks,  A.  M 

Rev.  WiUiam  R.  Uoflord,  A.  M. 
Rov.D.Eberle 


Rev.  A.  J.  Browman 

A.  Caswell,  D.  D.,  LL.D 

Rev.  J.  P.  Smeltzer,  A.  M 

R.  W.  Barnwell,  LL.  D 

James  C.  Furman,  D.  D 

N.  It.  Middletou 

Albert  M.  Shlpp,  D.  D 

Rev.  C.  F.  P.  Bancrott 

Rev.  P.  M.  Bartlctt,  A.  M 

B.  W.  McDonold,  D.  D..  LL,  D. . 

Rev.  T.  W.  Humes,  D.D 

A.  J.  Fanning 

Kirby  Smith 

Rev.AV.  S.  Doak,  A.  M 

C.  Collins,  D.  D 

G.  W.  Jarman,  A.  M 

Henderson  Pri»suill, A. M 

Rev.  H.  H.  Snecd 

N.E.Cobleigh,D.D 


Z.  C.  Graves,  LL.  D  . . 

John  Braden 

Rev.  W.  B.  Rankin  . . 


RoA'.  E.  L.  Patton,  A.  M 

Rev.  J.  J.  S'jhorer,  A.  M 

W.  Carey  Crane.  D.  D 

Rufus  C.  Burleson,  D.  D 


H.  D.  Kitchel,  D.  D 

James  B.  Angell,  A.  M 

Rev.  Dr.  Newman 

B.  Puryear,  AM 

W.  T.  Davis,  A.  M  

Thos.  C.  Johi»on,  A.  M 

D.  F.  Bittle,  D.  I) 

E.E.WUev,D.D 

J.  M.  P.  Atkinson,  D.  D 


F.  H.  Smith.  A.  M 

S.  Maupin,  A.  M..  M.  D 

Benjamins.  Ewell 

Ryv.  A.  MarUn,  D.  D 

W.  K.  Pendleton , 

Vacant 

Harrison  GilUland 

A.  S.  Uutehens 

Anron  L.  Chapin,  D.  D 

W.  L.  Rankin,  A.  M 

George  M.  Steele.  D.  D 

Rev.  W.  C.  AVhitford,  A.  M. 
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a 

1 

Sex  of 

Btudents. 

£ 

c 
w 

.5 

'S 

1.1 

i 
a 

;^ 

5 

9 
10 

9 
2a 
10 
13 

6 
23 
2() 

Students. 

Coat  of— 

i 

a 

a 

Is 
■s 

1 

1  ■ 

a 

1 

a 
1 

i 
1 

i 
1 

1 

2 
.2 

1 

i 

B 
2 

1 

a 

Total. 

1 

'3 
H 

1 

A 

ait;6 

^ 

i 

4 

1 

1 

J 

1 

H 

Time  of  commenoesctoiit* 

253 

T.nfli 

F 

100 

100 
531 
130 
140 
347 
200 
90 
153 
180 
166 

oilEO 

40-60 

02^0 

30 

50 

10 

0310 

a49 

15-25 

35 

500 

6  ODO 

Ist  week  in  June. 

259i  R.  C 

430 
5 

58 

43 

531 

T.fiat.  WAC-lr  ill  .Tim a 

ifiO'  UtiYtf^ 

75 

m;... 

li  OUO  l2si  Tuesday  iu  Jnne. 
1, 300  3d  ■VVediicwlay  in  June, 
600  Last  Thiir&tlav  in  Juug. 

2lU 

Pros 

M-  E    " 

F 

347 

9|-H 

C.P  ... 

1,0001   '2t\  Thnr-Mhiv  in  S.mt 

2C4 
2G3 
266 

inn 

P.  E.- 
U.B... 
Pres . .  - 
State . . 

M 
il 
M 
M 

-- 

123 

62 
33 

45 

48 

"4 

48 
27 

"i 

16 

"4 

32 

... 

90... 
152;... 
IssO.. 
166 

450 

300 

8,000 

Lnat  of  eTuno. 

3d  week  in  June. 

3d  Wednesday  iu  Juno. 

9fig 

?fif» 

RC.  .. 

..do..,. 
..do.-.. 

M 

M 
M 

16 

140 

140 

080 

— 

3,650 

let  Monday  in  September. 

t70 

971 

9.7-?. 

F 

im 

^►74 

^5 

Itapt  . . 
Luth  . . 
State . . 
Hunt 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

::: 

B 
B 

12 

14 
G 

17 
4 
6 
7 
8 
4 

10 
5 
1 
9 
4 

1 

2 

: 

6 
4 
9 

62 

'si 

10 

"55 
4 

"53 

1 

'78 
4 

90 

90 

217 

81 

05 

71 

46 

135 

114 

(iO 

223 

121 

50 

228 

95 

222 

154 

125 

OJ 

120 

238 

2,000 

38,000 

100 

25,000 

September  1. 

Laat  Wednesday  in  Jnne 

October  1. 

Last  Monday  in  Juno. 

4  th  Wedncsdav  in  Jnne. 

270 
277 
278 
27i> 

217  !^ 

46: . . . 
133... 

77  37 

75 

20-45 

75 

60 

40 

32 

100 

10 

30-35 

30 

al30 

50-100 

36 

25 

50 

60 
25-50 

:::: 

2bU        '' 

p  n(Vi 

Laflt  Tuesday 'in  Manh. 
Last  Wednesday  iu  June. 
Juno  20. 

2SlI  M.  E 

is  ir**  000 

2fe2 
283 
2rf4 

265 
216 

53 
50 
13ti 

4 
*22 

2 

3 

26 

400 
2,(M)0 
5,0^0 

900 

Conff.. 

7 
20 

it 

La8t  Thursday  in  June. 

CP^.. 

M 

.  [991' 

I" 

4tli  Weduesil.vy  iu  June. 
1st  Thursday  in  June, 

Obr  . 

il 
M 

M 

F 

B 

26i 
41 

12 
05 

*9 
'47 

"4 
39 

'2 

30 

50 

2^1 

2^;  Pres. .. 
2^J;  M.  E-.- 

- 

222 
tort 

20 

'26 
16 

16,666 

4,  200 

070 

2,000 

3d  Thursday  in  June. 
2d  Thursday  in  June. 
Last  Thursiiav  in  Jane, 

2yo 
^»1 

Bapt... 

154 
91 

:W  Thursday  in  June. 
2d  Thursday  iu  June. 
2d  week  iu  Juno. 

'^^ 

P.  E... 

H.B    . 

1,666 

1,000 
350 

3d  week  in  June. 

994 

Bapt... 
M.E  .. 

F 

B 

b" 

80 
11 

25 
08 

50 

17 

18 

16 

57 

238 

Ist  Mfinday  in  September, 
Juno  15. 

?»*»5 

3-4 

12 

V% 

Presi . . . 

F 

21»S 

300 
301, 
302 
303 
3U4 
305; 
30o^ 
307i 

:d9i 

M.E 

150 

M 

130 

... 

130 
86 
70 

245 

10-30 

30-50 

25-60 

50 

3d  Wednesday  in  Jnne. 
Ist  Monday  in  September 
2d  week  iu  June. 

Lnth 

3 
9 
9 

Bapt . . . 
. .  do 

M 

B 

70 

... 

12 

1,500 
650 

3d  week  in  June. 

li.  C 

Statti  .. 

M 

... 

7 
16 

... 

... 

... 

65 

65 
114 

45 

45 

....ii.ooo 

....  15  OOit 

2d  Thursday  in  Auffnat, 
1st  Thursday  in  August. 

M.  E 

Bapt,.. 

M 

F 

... 

9 
0 

... 

... 

... 

IGO 

io8 

160 
108 

65 
189 
IfiS 

89 
410 
376 
464 

63 
154 

94 
516 
105 

60-80 

20-35 

75 

52 

4,500 

July  1. 

Last  Tuesday  in  Juno. 

M.  E  . 

10  mn 

Last  Thursday  in  June, 
3d  Wednesday  in  Juno, 

liUth... 

8 
C 
5 
23 
23 
15 
7 
10 
a- 

--..;  7,000 

»to 

H.E... 
Pree... 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

20 

17 

16 

16 

-.. 

165 

89 

410 

1st  Weduesdav  in  June. 

311 

... 

■-- 

50 

60-8) 

100 

60-100 

45 

5-8 

50 

18 

18-30 

....  6,666 
-...|  6,000 
2.000 

3d  Thursday  in  June. 

3d  Thursday  in  Juiu3. 

Jidy  4. 

July  4. 

July  4. 

June  16. 

3d  Thursday  in  June, 

Last  Wednesday  iu  .fune. 

31? 

:ii3 

State  . . 
..do.... 

376 

376 

314 

3151 
316! 
317 
31^^ 
319 

3*3o: 

3:ii; 

1 

... 

... 

...  464 

20 

35,000 
4,500 
1,  000 
2.000 
3,000 
4,500 

State  . . 
Chr  ... 

M 

140 

7 

3 

1 

3 

154 

State  . . 

B  21  iarJ  i.^ 

34 

25 

9 

M.  E 

4 

1 

Last  Tlmrsday  lu  June. 

Bapt  .. 

Cunj;..- 

M 

"b' 

B 

7  ici!  29 

3  104     6 

fi lOft   34 

15 
10 
15 

20 

13... 

23S 
34 

m 

238 

190 

al36 
25-32 
37-90 

— 

0,000 
1,  0  0 
6.000 

2d  WodtiOHday  in  July. 
Last  Friilav  iu  June, 

Bapt... 

... 

15 

.3. 

270 
347 

'Ml  Wednesday  in  Jnne. 

B  1  9.250;  73l 

20;    4| 

199 

148 

27-^     14j  1, 100 

Ist  Wednesday  in  Jmi& 

a  Per  ADBom. 
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I 

335 
396 
387 


330 
331 
338 
333 
334 
335 
336 
U 


TnMmt 


Mnwaxikeo  Female  Ck>nege. 

Wisconsin  TJnivenity 

I*rairie  da  Chien  College . .. 

Racine  College 

Sipon  College 

Wisconsin  Female  College. . 
Jefferson  Liberal  Institate . 

Columbian  College 

Georgetown  College 

Oonzaga  College 

Howora  University 

TJniveivity  of  Deserei 

Washington  University .... 


MUwaokee, 'IHs 

Watertown,  Wia 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis 

Booine,  Wis 

Ripon,  Wis 

Fox  Lake,  Wis 

Jeffiorson,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  0 

Georgetown,  D.  0 

Washington,  D.  0 

&t'Lake'Cit^,*Utah*'!!I 
Seattle,  Wasliingtosi  Ter . 


1848 
1864 
1865 
1858 
1863 


1799 
1848 
1867 
1867 
1868 


lAifls  Mary  Mortimer 

Rtn-.  L.  O.Thompson 

W.  S.  Perry 

R«T.  J.  DoKoven,  D.  D 

Rt'v.  W.  E.  Meiriman.  A.  M 

Mips  Marv  L.  Crowell 

Elmore  Chase,  A.  M 

(hioT'^e  W.  Samson,  D.  D...- 

Bcv.  John  Early 

Bo  V.  James  Clfirk 

Gk'iicral  O.  O.  Howard 

John  R.  Park,  M-D 

Plof.  HiiU .... 


KoTE.— £a  regard  to  tiie  followiiig  institiitloBB 


Cnthbert  Female  College 

Southern  Female  College 

Hamilton  Female  College 

La  Grange  Female  College  . . , 

Griffin  female  College 

Forsyth  Female  College 

Perry  Female  College , 

Masonic  Female  College 

Masonic  Female  College 

Masonic  Female  College 

Madison  Female  College 

Marietta  Female  College 

Lo  Vert  College 

Atlanta  Femiue  College 

Valparaiso  College 

HocKer  Female  College 

Colnmbos  Institnte 

Sharon  Female  College 

Pass  Christian  College , 

Murfk:eesboTO  Female  College, 
St  Mary's  Female  College — 

St.  John's  Female  College 

Rutherford  Seminary , 

Biddle  Institute 

Wooster  University 

Avery  Institute 

Clafln  University 

Hiawassa  College 

Kings  CoUecre 

Mary  sville  College 

Wytheville  College 

Stover  College 

is 


Cuthbert,G» 

La  Grange,  Ga 

Hamilton,  Ga 

La  Grange,  Gki 

GriflBLn,  Ga 

Forsyth.  Ga 

Perry,  Gfa 

C<mngton,  Qa 

AmerIcns,Ga 

Lumpkin,  Ga 

Madison,  Ga 

Marietta.  Ga 

Talbotton,Ga 

Athmta,Ga 

Valparaiso,  Ind 

Lexington,  Kv 

ColumDus,  Miss 

Sharon,  Miss 

Pass  Christian,  Miss ... 

Murft«esboro,  N.  C 

Raleigh,  K.C 

OxfoA,  N.C 

Happy  Home,  K.  C 

Charlotte,  K.C 

Wooster,  Ohio 

Charleston,  &C 

Orangebnn:,  8.  C 

Madisonville,  Tenn 

Bristol,  Tenn 

Kear  JCnoxvUle,  Tenn  . 

Wytheville,  Va 

Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. , 


1846 
1837 


1870 


Dr.  A.  L.  Hamilton. 

Dr.  Cox 

Colonel  Loveless . . . 
Rev.  M.CaUcmay.. 


Mr.G.J.Otr.. 


Rev.  &T. Cooper 

J.HHocker,  A.M 

Rev.  John  F.  Tarrant,  A.  K. 
Rev.  W.  L.  C.  Hunnicntt 


Rev.  Mr.  Kackirell  . 
A.  Smeedes,  D.  D... 
Rev.C.&Rlddiok  .. 


Willis  Lord,  D.D.. 


J.  B.Grein#r.  A.M. 
Charles  Martin 


Rev.KW.MoDooald. 
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Sex  of 
•tadents. 


Stadente. 


IdteL 


Coat  of— 


Mi 


Tin»  of  oommenoement. 


385 
396 
3^ 
396 
338 
330 
331 


334 

335 
336 


P.B. 


98 


14 


Coog. 


16158 
9276 


186186 
90196 
55106 

...[180 
148333 


.do.... 
Cong.. 
L.KS. 


93 
18119 


84 


55 


93 


430 
951 
190 
339 


1 


90-30 
030$ 

91-94 
also 


«M 


600  Last  Thonday  in  June. 


2.000 

"486  8epteml)er& 


..951 

..190 
99414 

..m6 


55 
0395 

ao 

3<5 


5^000  Lost  Wednesday  in  Jane. 

30^000  Itt  week  in  July. 

3,000  Utweekin  Jnly. 

6,000  Last  Wednesday  in  Jnne. 


ao  additional  iketa  hatve  been  reodved: 




i 

....  .... 



P 
F 

19 

3d  week  in  June. 

F 

ILB.. 
P.E... 
M.B.. 

F 
P 

P 

"* 

* 

Prea 

Lnth.. 

Lvth.. 

F 

» 

oPer  annnnL 
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Tablb  Yl.StaUiUos  of  Medical,  Dental,  and 


KamOi 


Locfttton. 


I.  MEDICAL  AKD  BUBGICAU 

1.  ^'HejuUtr'  gyitem. 


Medical  College  of  Alabama* 

Tolond  Medical  College* 

Medical  department  of  University  of  the  Paciflo 

Medical  denartment  of  Yale  College 

Medical  College  of  G^jorgia 

Atlanta  Me<l  i  cal  College 

Savannah  Medical  College 

Indixma  Medical  College 

Rush  Medical  College 

Chicago  Medical  College  (N.  W.  Univ'ty,  mod.  dep*t) . 

Medici  department  of  Iowa  State  Univeraity 

Keokuk  Medical  College  * 

Medical  department  University  of  Louisville 

Louisville  Medical  School* 

Kentuckv  School  of  Medicine* 

Medical  department  University  of  Louisiana 

Medical  School  of  Maine,  (Bowdoin  Col.,  mod.  dep't) 

Medical  department  of  Washington  University 

Medical  School  of  University  of  2tfaryland* 

Medical  School  of  Harvard  University 

New  England  Female  Medical  College 

Medical  department  of  Michigan  University 

Detroit  Medical  CoUec3 

Missouri  Medical  College 

St.  Louis  Me<lical  College 

Medical  department  of  Missouri  University* 

Kansas  City  Medical  College* 

Medical  School* 

Medical  department  of  Dartmouth  College 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Albany  Medical  College 

Medical  department  ol  University  of  City  of  N.  Y  . . 

Medical  department  <if  BuflEalo  University 

Long  Island  College  Hospital 

Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  N.  Y.  Infirmary 

Geneva  Medical  College* 

Medical  College  of  Ohio 

Clevehmd  Medical  College 

Starling  Medical  College* 

College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery* 

Miaim  Medical  College 

Medical  department  of  Willamette  University 

Medical  department  of  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jefferson  Medical  College  ..* 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  Sonth  Carolina 

Medical  department  of  University  of  South  Caroliniik*. 
Medical  department  of  University  of  Nashville*  — 
Medical  department  of  Bast  Tennessee  University*  . 

Medical  College  of  Memphis* 

Texas  Medical  College* 

Medical  department  of  Vermont  University* 

Medical  department  of  Virginia  University 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

Medical  department  of  Wisconsin  University* 

Medical  department  of  Georgetown  College 

Medical  department  of  Columbian  Colle^^e 

Medical  department  of  Howard  University 


3.  **Seleetic"  system. 

Bennett  College  of  Eoleotlo  Medicine  and  Surgery. . . 

Eclectic  Medical  Institute 

Eclectic  Medical  College 

EclecUc  Medical  College* 

Beform  Medical  College* 


Mobile,  Ala 

San  Francisco',  Cal 

do 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Augusta,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Savannah,  Ga 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Chic4«?o,Ill 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Keoknk,  Iowa 

Louisville,  Ky 

do 

do 

New  Orleana,  La 

Brunswick,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

do 

Boston,  Mass 

do 

Ann  Arbor,  Mloh 

Detroit,  Mich 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

do 

Coliunbia,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

do 

Hanover,  N.  H 

New  York  City,  N.Y.. 

Albany,  N.Y 

New  tork  City,  N.  Y. . 

BuHWo,N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

New  York  City,  N.Y.. 

do 

Geneva,  N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Clevehind,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

do 

Salem.  Oreg 

Phihidelphhfc,  Pa 

do 

do 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Columbia,  S.C 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Kuoxville,  Tenn 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Galveston,  Tex 

Burlington,  Vt 

Charlottovllle,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Madison,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  O 

do 

do 


1864 
1859 
1613 
1833 
1855 


1869 
1643 
1859 
1870 
1849 
1837 


95 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


1636 
1830 
1867 
1807 


1848 
1850 
1868 
1840 
1843 


5 
10-35 
5 
5 
5 


J. 


1796 
1807 
1838 
1841 
1646 
1860 
1861 
1865 


1819 
1843 
1847 
ItSl 
1652 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
35 


1765 


1850 
1834 


1850 


1668 


1835 
1838 


Chicago,  HI 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

New  York  City,  N.Y... 

Phlhidelphia,  Pa 

Macon,  Ga 


1850 
1858 
1867 


1844 
1866 

1848 


5 
5 
5 
35 
5 


•40 
40 
25 
30 
25 
30 
25 
25 
20 


30 
90 


*  No  recent  Information  has  bees 
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Proflident  or  dean. 

i 

a 

1 

o 

M 
a 

1 

.a 

r 

CommeDcement  of  lecture 
coarse. 

1" 

1 

H.  H.  Toland.  M.  D 

8 
12 
8 
8 
8 
13 
9 
13 
16 

19 
28 
31 
97 

56 

"795* 
1,136 

9130  00 
130  00 
102  50 
105  00 
120  00 
105  00 
45  00 

■'2,606' 
4,000 

500 

July 

Cf 

Henry  Gibbons,  jr.,  M.  D^dean  . . . 
Charleu  A.  Lindaley,  M.  D.,  dean. . 
It.  A.  Dugas,  M.  D.,  dean 

Jnly^ 

3 

2d  Thursday  in  September. 
1st  Monday  in  November. . 

Ist  Monday  in  May 

Vovembftr  1 . 

4 
5 

J.  G.  Westmoreland,  M.  D.,  dean. . . 
John  T>  Fi*^h.  M.  P..  dean 

6 
7 

B.N.Todd,M.D 

81 

27 

October  18 

g 

J.  V.  Z.Blanev,  A.  M.,  M.D 

N.S. Davis  M.D^dean 

9 

113 

200 

50  00 

1,000 

1st  Monday  in  October 

September  15 

10 

James  Black,  D.  I) 

11 

F.  C.  Hnghes,  M.  D.,  dean 

7 
0 

130 
904 

2,066* 

40  00 
70  00 

"4.'666* 

November  1 

12 

J.  M.  Boaino,  M.  D.,  dean 

Ut  Monday  in  October  .... 

13 

E.  &  Gaillard,  M.  D..  dean 

14 

L.  J.IYazer,  M.D.,dean 

15 

T.  G.  Kichardson,  M.  D.,  dean 

7 
9 
9 
8 
12 
5 

.1 

9 

8 

225 

88, 

147 

170 

30C 

23 

340 

61 

75 

15P 

1,356 

1,007 

555 

140  00 
70  00 
120  00 
120  00 

2,000 

3,500 

November  15 

16 

C.F.Brackett.M.D.,dean 

3d  Thursday  in  February. . 
1st  Monday  in  October  . . . . 

1st  week  in  October 

1st  Wednesday  in  Nov'ber. 
1st  Wednesday  in  Nov'ber. 

17 

C.  W.  Chancellor,  M.  D.,  dean 

G.  W.  Mlltenberger,  M.  D.,  dean. . . 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D      

18 
19 
20 

Stephen  Tracy,  M.  D.,  dean 

Alnmni  Sagei*,  M.  D.,  dean ^ 

79 
429 

67 

920 

1,089 

•   85  00 

10  00 

50  00 

115  00 

105  00 

400 
3,900 

21 
23 

Edward  W.  Jenks,  M.  D 

Mv«>»  1 

23 

John  S.  Moore,  2kL  D    

1st  Monday  in  October  .... 
2d  Monday  in  October 

24 

John  T.  Hodgen,  2kL  D.,  dean 

25 
26 

27 

'i% 

A.  D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

11 
10 
IS 
7 
8 
9 
14 
11 
6 
9 
10 

48 
333 

86 
218. 
119* 

74 
436 

26 

23 
186 
107 

2,496' 

1,081 

2,897 

631 

315 

960 

70  00 
140  00 
100  00 
140  00 
125  00 
100  00 
140  00 
105  00 

*i,'266' 
4,500 

""566' 

Ist  Thursday  in  August. . . 
Octoberl.... 

29 

James  W.  McLane,  M.  D^dean 

30 

James  McNnuehton,  M.  1) 

J.  W.  Draper,  SlD.,LL.D 

Jolins  F.  Miner,  M.  D.,  dean 

T.  L.  Mason,  M.  D 

Ist  Tuesday  in  September . 
October  12.. 

31 

1st  Wednesday  in  Nov'ber. 
Mfkrah  1 

33 

34 

A.Flint  ir.'M.D.  sec    

2d  Wednesday  in  September 
1st  Tuesday  in  October. . . . 
1st  Wednesday  in  October. 

1st  week  in  October 

Ut  Wednesday  in  October. 

35 

Emily  BlackweU,  M.  D.,  sec 

Isaac  Taylor,  M.  D.,  dean 

36 
37 

M.  R  Wriif  ht  M.  D..  dean 

i,635 
1,269 

60  00 
35  00 

1,500 
5,000 

38 

J.  L.  Cassels,  M.  D.,  dean 

39 

40 

B.  L.  Lawson.  M.  D.,  dean 

George  Mendenhall,  M.  P.,  dean.. . 
Daniel  Pavton  M.  D          

10 
10 
8 
13 
7 
8 
9 

56 
100 

'*408- 
435. 
50 

"'273* 

26 

8,000 

5,651 

20  00 
60  00 
110  00 
140  00 
140  00 
105  00 
130  00 

■*i,'366' 

2d  Tuesday  in  October 

October  1  

41 
49 

1st  Friday  in  November . . . 

2d  Monday  in  October 

2d  Monday  in  October 

October  13 

43 

E.  R  Rogers  M.  D.,  dean 

44 

B.  Howard  Rand,  M.  D.,  dean 

Ann  PrpHtnn,  M-  D-,  dftan 

45 

46 

F.  M.  Robertson,  M.  D.,  dean 

1st  Monday  in  November. . 

47 

48 

John  B.  Lindsley,  M.  D 

9 

209^ 

1,186 

135  00 

2,000 

Ist  Monday  in  October  .... 

49 

50 

Alex.  Erskine.  M.  D.,  dean 

8 
7 
6 

4 
9 

50  00 
105  00 

70  00 
100  00 
120  00 

"35,666* 

600 

Ist  Monday  in  October  .... 
1st  Monday  in  December . . 
1st  Thursday  in  March ... . 
Octoberl 

"SI 

T.J.Heard,  M.D 

V} 

8.  W.Thayer  M.D.,dean 

65 
60 
35 

'445' 

860 

53 

S. Maupin,  M.D 

M 

L.  8.  Joynes,  M  P.,  dean 

1st  Monday  in  October  .... 

'>5 

■16 

Johnson  Elliot^  M.  D.,  dean 

11 
10 
7 

11 
7 

8 



110 
70 
iO 

51 
166 
45 

35 
1,477 

135  00 
135  00 
135  00 

50  00 
70  00 
100  00 

■'2,'666' 

500 

Octoberl 

*>7 

John  C.  Riley,  M.  D.,  dean 

October 

'>8 

Robert  Reybum,  M-  D.,  dean 

A.  L.  Clark,  M.  D.,  dean 

1st  Wednesday  in  October. 

1st  Tuesday  in  October. . . . 

2d  Monday  in  October 

October  10 

5d 
1 

John  M.  Scadder,  M  D.,  dean 

linhArt  S.  Vftwtftn.  M.  Tl 

3 
3 

4 

1    5 

rcoeivod  firom  these  institutions. 
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VANMDAL  SEPOHT  OF  THE 

Tabls  YL—JSialitHmi^  MnHoal^  DmUUf  i 


i 


3.  *'BotanUr  mUm, 


1. 


Phydo-Medioallnstitatet .... 

HAlmemaim  Medic«l  Ck>Ilcgei* .*. 

HomoBopathie  Modkal  Golwge 

BonuBopathioHedioal  College* 

Kew  Tork  Hedloftl  College  for  Women*. . .. 
Cleveland  Homomathio  Medical  College  . . 
Homooopathic  HeoJoal  College  for  Women . 
fyi^y^npnppni)  \f«^|^^  CoUege* .............. 


H.  XIBITAI^ 

Baltimore  OoUese  of  Dental  Svferr  ..••». 

Dental  Bohool  of  Harvacd  Unireraity 

HiMQUxi  Dental  CoUege 

New  York  College  of  Dentlstrv* 

Pennsylvania  CoUege  of  DenlM  Surgery — 
Dental  CoUege* 


m.  FHAIMACIDTIOAL. 


California  Pharmaoentical  Soolety*. 
Chicago  College  or  Pliarmaoy 

Indiana  Pbarmaoentlcal 

Kansae  College  of  Pharmaoy* 

Louisville  Ciulege  of  Pbarmaoy* 

MaryJand  College  of  Phannaoy 0 

Mannafih 0 Bf ttfl  College  of  Pharmacy** 

School  of  Phannaoy,  University  of  Ifjohlgan 

East  Saginaw  Valley  Pharmaeenttoal  Associatka*. 

St  Lonis  CoUege  of  JPhannaoy 

New  Jersey  Pharmaoeatioal  Association* 

Newark  Pnnrmaoeatioal  Association 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Citj  of  Kew  York 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  Baldwin  University 

Cincmnati  CoUeoe  of  Phannacy* 

Philadelphia  CoQege  of  Pharmacy 

Bhode  Island  Pharmaeeotical  Sodety 


School  of  Pharmacy  of  Howard  Universl^  . 
Washington  Pharmacentioal  Society* 


Cincinnati,  Ohio . 


1830 


195 


ChicaffQ,ID 

8t.Loais,Mo 

NewYmckCl^.N.Y.. 

......do 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

i^i]iiddphla,'Pa.'I.'I!i: 


18S9 
1863 
1649 
1868 


30 
30 
10 
30 


more.  Md • 

Boston.  Mass 

8tLqas,Mo 

Now  fork  CiW.K.Y. 

Phila&lphla.  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 


1839 
1868 
1866 
1865 
1856 


San  I^andsoo,  Cal ... 

Chicago,  111 

Indianapolis.  Ind  . . .. 
Leavenworiw,  Kaaa.. 
Looisville,  Ky . 
Baltimore.  Ma. 
Boston,] 


18S0 


Baltimore.  M 

Boston,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Miohisan . 


Bast  Saginaw, 
St.  Louis,  Mo 


1841 
1667 
1868 


ik 
ik 

90^ 


1863 


Newark,  N.J 

New  York  City,  N.Y.. 

§erea,Ohio 
incinnati,  Ohio 

PhiladelphiinP^ 

Providence, «.  I 

Washington,  D  0 

do 


10 

li 
•i-i 

I 


1889 
1865 


1821 


"J 


*  No  recent  infbrmation  has  been  reoei' 
frem  several  professoca  of  the  Harvm  M 


ttom.  these  institntions.  t  There  is  idso  a  Physio* 

BalSohooL         $BealdeainstraolioiifromaevQralprof(Maora 
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FZMitMnA  IMTvOMI* 


a 


OMunflnoement  of  leotove 


wmiam  IL  Cook,  ILD.. 


81 


•79  00 


3d  ToMdfty  in  Ootobor . . 


F.  ^  Lord,  IL  D.,  TMdBtrar  . 
J.  T^TenqOe,  H.  v.j  dean. ... 


J.  BeaUev,  M.  D.,  dean 
lCra.C.aXoeier,M.D, 


dfean. 


▲.aBloir^D 

George  HI  rasir.  M.  D.,  dean . 
C  Hating,  H.D.,deQn 


P.J. 8. QismB^  K.  D..  dean 

K.  a  Keep,  li.  D^IX  VL  Dm  dean. . 
Homer  Jodd,  K.  B.,  D.  D.  8.,  dean. 

K.W.Kingaley 

T.  Lb  Boortngftain,  D.  D.  8.,  dean. 


9 


86 
99 


90  00 
105  00 
115  00 

90  00 


900 
1,000 


5,000 


October  It, 

Kovemberl 

Sd  Tneeday  in  October — 
1st  Monday  in  November . 
October  11 


800 


9d  Hondaj  in  October . 


451 


190  00 
110  00 
100  00 
150  00 
100  00 


100 


October  15.  .•.•••••«.•••••< 
1st  Wednesday  in  Nor'ber 

9d  Monday  in  October 

October  15 

Ist  Monday  in  Korember . . 


James  O.  Steehk  dem . 
If .  6.  BarUett,  dean . . . 
H.  Vansweringen .  .... 

Kobert  J.  Brown 

C.  Lewis  IMehl 

J.  Brown  Baxley,  dean 
6.  F.  H.  Markoe,  dean. 
A.B.PreB0ott,M.D.. 

a&Oanigaes 

William  K  Crawford . 

CHDalrymple 

CW.Badger 

William  Hegeman 

W.  D.  Oodman,  D.  D  . . 

W.  J.  M  Gordon 

Bobert  Bridges,  MD., 

v^bert  L.  Ciuder 

Oon.  O.  O.  Howard 

RBLForgnson 


89 


30  00 


9^000 


Ut  Monday  in  October. . 


30  00 
36  00 


300 
450 


8d  Tuesday  in  October. . 
9d  Monday  in  October. . 
October  1 , 


30  00 


1ft  Monday  In  October. . 


30  00 
45  00 


450 


Ist  Monday  in  October 

3d  Tborsday  in  November. 


198 


799 


30  00 


9^500 


October  1. 


Medical  College  fivr  women,  (Prat  A.  Cnrtia,  M  D.,  dean,)  to  be  opened.  (|  Besides  Instroction 

of  theStLoDbMbdioalOoUege.         **OtiginaUyinooip«»tedaaa8odetyinl8»;in8titatedinl8». 
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Table  Yll,— Statistics  of  normal  schools  in  the  United  States^  compiled 


Kame. 


City  or  town. 


State. 


PrincipaL 


10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

ao 

21 
22 
S3 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
.•55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


State  Normal  Classes,  (3) — 
State  Normal  Claesee,  (2) . . . . 

State  Normal  Class 

State  Normal  Class 

State  Normal  CUws • 

State  Normal  Class 


fluntsville..., 

Talladega 

Pottersville.. 
Montgomery. 
Evergre 
Mobile. 


State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  University. . . . 
East  Florida  Seminary. . . 

West  Florida  Seminwy 

Normal  dep't  Atlanta  U  niv'y. 
State  Normal  University. 
County  Normal  School... 
County  Normal  School . . . 
County  Normal  School... 

City  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

City  Training  School 

City  Training  School 

Normal  dep't  Iowa  Unlv'y . . 

City  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Ely  Normal  School 

Normal  dep't  Berea  College. 
Now  Orleans  Normal  School. 
Normal  dep't  Straight  Univ'y 
Eastern  State  Normal  School 
Western  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

C  ity  Normal  School 

City  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

First  State  Normal  School. . . 
Second  State  Normal  School 
Third  State  Normal  School. 
Normal  and  Manl  Labor  Sc'l 
Normal  dep't  MissourlUniv'y 
Central  Normal  School... 

City  Normal  School 

Stato  Normal  School 


San  Jos6 

Now  Britain . . . 
Wilmington.- . 
Gaines^lle 


State  Normal  School 

Famnm  Prep'tory  Nor.  Sch'L 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normad  School 

State  Normal  School 

Stato  Normal  School 

Stato  l^ormal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Stato  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Stat©  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Girls'  Normal  School 

Southwestern  Normal  School 


St^te  Normal  School 

Normal  class  Avery  Institute 
Normal  class  Fish  University 


State  Normal  School 

Stato  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Normal  and  Agricultural  Sc'l 

SUto  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Stato  Normal  School 

Stato  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 


Atlanta 

Normal 

Blue  Island 

Peoria 

Bureau  County. 

Chicago 

Terre  Haute . . . 
Fort  Wayne... 
Indianapolis . . . 

Iowa  City 

Davenport 

Emporia 

Louisville 

Berea :... 

New  Orleans... 

...do 

Castine 

Farmington  . . . 

Baltimore 

Westfleld 

Framingham,. . . 

Salem 

Bridgewater . . 

Boston 

Worcester. — 

Tpsllantl 

Winona 

Mankato 

St.  Cloud 

Tu^oo 

Columbia 

Sedalia 

St  Louis 

Peru 


Trenton 

Beverly 

Albany 

Oswego 

Brockport ... 

Cortland 

Fredonia 

Potsdam 

Buffalo 

Genoseo 

MlllersviUe.. 
Edinboro .... 
Bloomsbnrg. . 

Mansfield 

Kutztown  ... 
Philadelphia. 
Lebanon 


Bristol 

Charleston . 
Nashville . . 


Johnson  

Randolph 

Castleton 

Hampton 

Marshall  Col.P.0 
West  Liberty... 

Fairmont 

Plattoville 

Whitewater 

Madison 

Oshkosh 


do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Arkansas. 
California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

...do 

Georgia 

Illinois 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Indiana 

...do 

...do 

Iowa 

..  .do 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

....do... 

Louisiana 

....do 

Maine 

....do 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

M<ftbig%Ti 

Minnesota 

do. 
do. 


1862 
1849 
1867 


Eev.  W.  T.  Lucky,  A-  M. 

J.N.  Carleton 

J.  C.  Harkness 


1857 
1868 

1868 


E.  A.  Ware 

R.  Edwards,  LL.D. 
D.  aWentwo^th..- 


A.£tllridge.. 


1867 
1867 
1867 
1866 
1863 
1864 


W.  A.  Jones 

MaryH.  Swann 

Amanda  F.  Funnell. . . . 

S.N.  Fellows 

Mra  M  A.  MoGonegal . 
L.B.  Kellogg 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

...do 

...do 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

...do 

New  York 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Pennsylvania . . . 

...do: 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Rhode  Island  ... 
South  Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

...do 

...do 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

do 

...do 

Wisconsin 

....do...l 

.do 

.do 


1898 
1869 
1867 
1863 
1865 
1839 
1839 
1854 
1840 


1849 


1867 


1857 
1867 


1844 
1861 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1859 
1861 
1869 
18C2 
18G6 
1848 


1852 


1867 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1870 
1669 
1866 
1867 
1862 
1867 


E.  H.FairchUd,D.D... 

Mrs.  K.  Shaw 

J.W.Healey 

G.T.Fletcher 

C.C.  Rounds 

M.  A.  Newell 

J.  W.  Dickinson 

Annie  E.  Johnson 

D.B.Hagar 

Albert  G.  Bayden,  A.  M. 


D.P.Mayhew 

W.F.Phelps,  A.M. 

G.MGage 

Iia  Moore 


D,Read,LL.D 

George  P.  Beard,  A.  M. 

Anne  C.  Brackett 

J.MMoKinsie 


John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D. 

...do 

Joseph  Alden 

E.  A.  Sheldon 


James  H.  Hoose 

Dr.  John  W.  Armstroog. 
M.McVicar 


E.  Brooks 

J.  A.  Cooper 

H.Carver 

Charles  H.VerrUl.... 
John  S.  Ermentraut. 

G.W.  Fetter , 

A.  Halbrook 


Prot  Spence . 


Gen.  L  C.  Armstrong. . . 

S.R  Thompson 

F.H.Crage 

J.  C.  Gilchrist 

E.  A.  Charleton 

Oliver  Arey,  A.  M 


Normal  Department  of  Lincoln  Institute.  Jefferson  City.  Mo.,  with 
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■si 

NO.  OF  BTUDENTB. 

11 
II 

•s^ 

P 

^a 

Annnal  ap- 
propriation 
from  Stote 
or  city. 

Annual 
expense 
to  each 
student 

Time  of  annirersary. 

1 

Male. 

Fcm. 

Total. 

[300 

/ 1 

2 

J3 





4 
5 
6 
7 

4 

22 

166 

188 
132 
188 

90 
148 

89 
413 

120 

2yearB. 
3  years. 

1.5C0 

.     18,00000 

Miiy 

8 

9 

8 

10 
11 

75 
75 
62 
169 

'"73* 

244 

12 

Ct 

13 

6 

99 

Syears. 

3.000 

12,500  00 

$100  to  200 

Third  Thursday  in  June. . . 

14 
15 

10 

17 

18 

75 
10 
12 

100 
13 

151 

'i' 

2to4yT8. 

19 

2 

"'36' 
'75 

10 
12 
64 
13 
76 

1,000 

2,500  00 

[iiniv.  fond. 

Supported  by 

Second  week  in  June 

20 

1 

*?1 

s 

102 
42 

ISO  to  200 

Last  Thnrsilay  in  June 

Last  weolt  in  June 

9^ 

2 

91 

T? 

?4 

*?5 

26 

16 

'"26* 

195 
40 

195 
60 
280 
140 
144 
167 
130 
216 

50 

'iw 

i*i48* 
552 

Third  Saturday  in  June  . . . 

27 

3 

3  years. 
2  years. 
2  years. 
2  j'cars. 

?8 

8 

1,200 
Ann* 

2,000  00 
4,400  00 
8,000  00 
8,500  00 
8,500  00 
8,500  00 
8,500  00 

180  00 

Third  Thjirsday  in  March. 

<79 

7 

"V) 

7 

24 

120 

Last  weelc  in  Mav 

•jl 

2  to  4  yrs.  1-356 

160  00 
163  00 
175  00 
200  00 

Thinl  Thurstlav  in  July... 
Last  Tuesday  of  each  term. 
Last  of  Jan.  and  first  July 
Second  week  in  July 

39 

8 

130 
216 
119 

900 
8,  TOO 
5,000 

3T 

"M 

43 

162  .1  riRQ 

35 

-  ... 

' 

16 

Tt 

11 

342 
185 
136 
52 

230 
41 

4  years. 
2  years. 
2  years. 
2  years. 

3,"666' 

10,000  00 
5,000  CO 



18 

7 
5 

38 
38 
10 

147 
98 
42 

160  00 

Fourth  week  in  June 

39 
40 

4 

41 

42 

5 

40 

41 

61 

3,000 

140  to  200 

Last  Thursday  in  July 

43 

44 

6 

104 

104 
102 

190 

91 

50 

3,531  95 

75  14 
150  00 

Third  week  in  June 

Last  week  in  June 

45 

3  years. 

46 

47 

48 

7 

20 
63 

143 
111 

279 
194 
375 
432 
234 
135 
96 
37 

3,000 

1,000 

1,200 

241 

750 

10,000  State, 

2,400  Far.  eat 

16,  COO  00 

16,000  00 

12,000  00 

150  00 
160  00 
180  00 
160  00 

Last  Thursday  Jan.  &  June. 
June  and  December 

40 

7 

*iO 

1,709 

314 

10 

fA 

... 

July  8  and  February  4 

r»o 

•S3 

54 

2 

12,000  00 

*»"» 

58 

... 

•>7 

.... 

58 

658 
425 
150 
.137 
343 
370 
384 

130 
30 
67 

3,100 

1.  ()C2 

C3D 

2,000 

5,000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 

200  00 
170  00 
184  00 
178  00 

Tlilrd  Thursday  in  July . . . 

59 

60 

... 

Third  Thursday  in  June. . . 

61 

6*> 

.... 

63 

11 

"230' 

370 
145 

1,019 

500 

11,925  24 

2  75 

February  and  July 

64 

€ 

65 

66 

* 

67 

68 

69 

70 

4 

69 
167 

108 
171 

177 
338 

20 
35 

500 
500 

150  00 
160  00 

71 

2 

Third  Wednesday  in  Feb. . 

7tI 

73 

5 

70 
70 
24 

'■"48' 
25 

70 
118 
49 
50 

1P4 
188 

3  years. 
2to4yr8. 
2to4yrR. 

2to4>T8. 

3  years. 

74 

5 

2,500  00 

200  00 

75 

2 

76 

77 

600 

8, 000  to  10, 000 

50  00 

Last  week  in  June 

78 

11 

70 

118 

79 



81 



** 

an  annual  State  appropriation  of  |5,000,  is  only  Just  developing. 
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Ka 


Nam& 


City  or  town. 


State. 


School  for  Imbeciles  

Institntioii  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles 

Institute  for  Feeble-minded  Children 

School  for  Idiotjc  and  Feeble-minded  Yoath . 

Asylum  for  Idiots 

A  sy Inm  for  Idiots 

School  for  Feeble-minded  Children 


LakevUlo 

Jacksonville . . 

Frankfort 

South  Boston  . 
Syracuse 


Media. 


Connecticnt 

Illinois. 

Kentucky. 

Massachnsettt. 

New  York. 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 


Table  XJY.—StatUUcs  of  inebriate  asylums. 


Ka 

Noma 

Location. 

City  or  town. 

State. 

1 

Tnebrf  ate  Asylum  .^.....^^.T^^^r^.r. 

Binirhamton  .....  t  ... . 

New  York. 

3 

Tnobrin^to  Ajiylum .r............^.. ^^. 

Pennsylvania. 

NoTB.— Here  it  was  intended  to  nresent  ftiil  statistics  of  asylums  for  idiots,  and  inobri&to  asylums 
but,  owing  to  the  want  of  information,  a  list  of  institutions  only  is  given. 


Table  XY.—Miioellaneoua  Special  Schools. 

SCHOOU3  OF  ART. 

Infonnation  has  only  been  received  from  one  of  these  schools,  the  Cooper  Union,  the 
main  items  of  which  ore  given  below : 

Name,  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art  Location^  New  York 
City.  Year  of  foundation,  1859.  President,  Peter  Cooper.  Number  of  instructors,  26. 
Totil  number  of  students  during  the  term,  2,824,  distributed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Free  art  school  for  women,  231.  Free  school  for  women  in  wood  engraving,  25. 
School  of  telegraphy  for  women,  82.  School  of  telegraphy  for  men,  40.  Tree  night 
school  of  science,  744.  Free  school  of  art,  1,702.  Annual  receipts,  (44,805  55.  Annual 
expenditures,  |4.3,871  70. 

SCHOOU3  OF  MUSIC. 

Information  has  likewise  only  been  received  from  one  of  this  class  of  schools,  viz., 
the  Now  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  Boston. 

Kame,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Location,  Boston.  Director,  E.  Tour- 
j^.  Number  of  instructors,  34.  Total  number  of  students  during  the  term,  1,827 — 
1,436  ladies,  391  gentlemen. 

NAUTICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Information  has  been  received  from  one  of  this  kind  of  schools,  viz.,  the  Massachu- 
setts Nautical  School,  which  forms  a  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School 
at  Westborough. 

Name,  Massachusetts  Nautical  School.  Location,  school-ship  Q.  M.  Barnard,  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor.  Year  of  foundation,  1860.  Superintendent,  Richard  Matthews.  Salaried 
officers,  14.  Boys  received  during  the  last  term,  476.  Total  number  of  boys  received 
during  the  last  ten  years,  1,950,  (average  age,  15.)  Of  these,  778  have  been  shipped  in 
the  national,  merchant,  ana  whaling  service :  76  enlisted  in  the  Army ;  644  have  been 
discharged  on  probation.    Income,  $65,939  40.    Expenditures,  |65,939  40. 
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Table  XYI.—Yaung  Men's  CkrisHanABsooUiHons  of  the  United  States. 


^ 

LooatioiL 

President. 

1' 

1 

1 

Mobile  AIa 

F.H.  Price 

60 

Na 

9 

8.  B.  Breeser 

1.000 

3.600 

1,091 

190 

3 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Noah  Brooks 

835 
110 
100 
118 
160 
95 
44 
50 

Yes. 
TesL 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 

Na" 
Na 

Mo. 

4 

fSan  JoffA,  Cftl '. .,  r ..... . 

Calvert  T.  Bird 

D.  Bartholomew 

Debney  Cair 

Now 

r» 

Avifwriift,  Conn  ^^..,,.^,,^,^ 

No. 

6 

■? 

Bristol,  Conn 

100 

8 

Pnlr.hftRfAr    Hrmn 

BosseUGUlette 

AlsonSanford 

F.H.  Williams 

Henry  K.  Sawyer , , .  ^ . 

9 

Goshen,  Conn  .................. 

10 

Meriden   Conn 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Free. 

Yes. 

Na 

Na 

Yea. 

Yea 

Yes. 

Na 

Na 

11 

Middletown  Conn 

1,000 

\9. 

Milford,  Conn 

Elliott  B.  Piatt 

Thomas  E.  Packer.... 
J.  H.  Starkweather... 

Henry  C.  Weaver 

Nelson  A  Brown 

James  E.  Barbonr 

KW.TwioheU 

E.D.  Cornell 

100 

133 

950 

143 

93 

138 

186 

69 

195 

99 

98 

50 

45 

35 

99 

73 

100 

14 

394 

36 

391 

168 

159 

170 

40 

819 

915 

50 

100 

95 

57 

78 

58 

100 

940 

319 

46 

34 

54 

49 

680 

175 

34 

84 

58 

993 

9,000 

161 

990 

67 

39 

350 

00 

55 

995 

167 

98 

69 

915 

67 

41 

108 

119 

57 

175 

13 

470 
Nona 

14 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Na 
Na 
Na 

No. 

I.S 

N<^w  Tendon,  Conn  .,-r.. ........ 

Now 

in 

North  Stoninsrton.  Conn 

No. 

17 

Norwolk,  Conn. 

1,900 
400 
300 

IR 

Pl^mtsville,  Conn 

Na 

Na 

19 

Sonth  Norwalk.  Conn  

90 

Waterbnry,  Conn 

Lenthel  S.  Davis 

Charles  D.  Minor 

C.  P.  Parsons 

91 

"Woo'lbn'Ti  Conn  -,.,.,.-.  r  -  r 

9^2 

Cairo,  HI. 

93 

Jacksonvillo,  HI 

94 

Olney  HI     

Z.  S.  Giinn .',.,.,..,,.. 

Na 
Na 
Free. 
Yes. 

49 

9r> 

Princeville,  HI 

C.  W.  Ayling 

96 

Shelbyville,  HI 

B.  Gallaffher 

359 
Nona 

«7 

Snrinirfield.  HI 

E.  A.  WHson 

Na 

Na 

9« 

Anrora,  Tnd  ,-,.,..,...... 

E.aClark 

99 

Cambridge,  Tnd  ■.. 

B.  F.  Lamb 

Na 
Yes. 

'*Yei** 

Nona 
600 

Na 
Na 

Na 

30 

IndianaiMlis,  Ind '.  .. 

John  W.  Kay 

Na 

31 

Jeflferaonville,  Ind 

B.  A.  Johnson 

39 

Lafoyette,  Ind 

Lewis  Falley 

Yea 

Na 

33 

Cedar  Kanids.  ^wa 

E.  F.Pomeroy 

Joseph  Chapman 

Joseoh Jones    ........ 

•M 

Dnbnaae,  Iowa 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Na 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Na 

Na 

Na 

Yes. 

Na 

Yea. 

Yes. 

Yea. 

Na 

Yes. 

Yes. 

350 

35 

"Watenoo  Iowa   ..-• 

30 

Manhftttan,  KftnA 

C.  E.  McCallester 

J.E.Hardy 

37 

Lonisville,  Ky 

5,800 
1,400 

38 

ATil>am,  Me  -,», 

J.  R.  Lamed 

Na 

Na 

39 

Angnsta,  Me 

David  Cargill 

40 

Bafli  Me 

A.  C.  Palmer 

None. 
Nona 

41 

Biddeford,Me 

David  Pond 

Na 

49 

Bmnswick,  Me 

CharlesNebwn 

Isaac  S.  MitcheU 

Stephen  Hinkley 

F.  W.  Beeves 

43 

Gardiner.  Me 

Na 

Na 

44 

Go^'han),  Me  -^rr-^. ...... ....... 

110 
110 
950 
Nona 

45 

T^Wytnia,   Me -r-r^^.r.  ........ 

40 

Lewiston,  Me 

G.  W.  Carcelon 

W.  E.  Ctoold 

47 

Portlaud,  Me 

48 

Skowhegan,  Me 

Eyre  Staples 

49 

"WatervIiie,'Mo 

Theodore  F.  White  . . . 
Levi  Jones 

Na 

Na 

50 

Winthrop,  Me 

918 

51 

Yarmontn,  Me 

A.  L.  Losing 

59 

Baltimore,  Md 

S.  W.J.  Hopper 

William  A.  T^ittie.... 

James  Creager 

W.  Irving  Parsons. . . . 

Charles  E.  Bliss 

C.E.  Miles 

Yes. 

9,900 

53 

Baltimore,  Md.,  (central) 

Mechanicstown,  Md 

54 

Na 

Nona 

Na 

Na 

55 

Woodsboro,  M<i 

50 

Attleboro,  Mass 

Yes. 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 

57 

Boston  Highlands,  Moas 

Boston,  Mass 

900 

Na 
Yea 

Na 

58 

Moses  W.  Pond 

Charles  E.Daniels.... 

Alfy*ed  Blanchard 

E.  P.  Whittaker 

Martin  L.  Mead 

Frank  Wood 

Yea 

59 

Charlestown,  Mass 

00 

Chelsea,  Mass 

100 

01 

CHnt/>n,  Maw 

Na 

Na 

09 

Conway,  Mass 

03 

East  Boston.  Mass 

Yea 

Na 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Na 

Yea 

Na 

Na 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

04 

East  Cambridge,  Mass 

W.  B,  Savage 

05 

East  Weymoulli,  Mass 

W.P.Bill  7. 

910 
Nona 
Nona 
Nona 

Na 
Na 
Na 

Na" 

00 

Fall  River,  Mass 

E.  C.  Nason 

Na 

07 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

J.  C.  Moolton  

Na 

OH 

Groenfiol^  Mass 

D.  L.  Sammis 

09 

Hatfield,  Mass 

G.  W.  Dickinson 

G.W.  Duncan 

F.M.  Stovell 

James  F.  Chrisholm  .. 

JohnC.  Adams 

Amos  Andrews 

William  F.  Halman. . . 
Robert  Burt 

70 

Haverhill,  Mass 

300 

71 

Holden,  Mass 

79 

Holliston,  Mass 

Nona 
865 

73 

Hopkinton,  Mass 

74 

Na 

Na 

75 

Leicester,  ^lass 

76 

Leominster,  Mass 

Na 

Na 

Na 
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Looatton. 


Lowell  Mmb 

Lthd.  Mass 

Marblehead,  Mm8 

Middleboro,  Mass 

Milford,  Maw 

Northamptoii,  Maas 

North  Brookfleld,  Maaa . . 

Orance,  Mass 

BeadfiDg,  Mass 

Rockx>ort«  Mass 

Bntland.  Mass 

Sandwich,  Mass 

Salem,  Mass 

Salisbury  and  Amesbnry, 

South  Deerfleld,  Moss 

Somerville.  Mass 

South  Boston,  Mass 

Spencer,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass 

Stoneham,  Mass 

Sunderland,  Mass 

Taunton,  Mass 

Townsend,  Mass 

Wakefield,  Mass 

West  Amesburj,  Mass . . . . 

Westfleld,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Adrian,  Mich 

Allegan,  Mich '.. 

Detroit.  Mich 

Eaton  Bapids,  Mich 

East  Saginaw,  Mich , 

Grand  Bapids,  Mich 

Hudson,  Mich 

Ionia,  Mich 

Jackson,  Mich 

Kalamaaoo,  Mich 

Monroe,  Mich 

Niles,  Mich 

Olivet,  Mich 

St.  Clair  Citv,  Mich 

Trenton,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Min 

Bocheeter,  Min 

St  Paul,  Min 

Holden,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St  Louis,  Mo 

St  Louis,  (Gennan,)  Mo. . 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Claremont,  N.  H 

Concord,  N.  H 

Exeter,  K.H 

Franci8town,K.H 

Farmington,  K.  H 

Great  Falls,  N.  H 

ManchesterLN.  H 

Nashua,  N.H 

New  Ipswich,  N.H 

Salem,N.H 

Wilton.N.H 

Atlantic  City,  N.J 

Bridgcton,  N.  J 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  J 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Montclair,  N.  J 

Newark,  N.J 

Orange,  N.J 

Sontn  Orange,  N.  J 

Tonoy  Biver,  N.  J 

Trenton,N.  J 

We8tfield,N.J 

Albany,  N.Y 

AmsterdamjN.  T 

Aubam,N.Y 

Binghamton,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N.  Y...- 


Pwddept. 


WlUlam  H.  ShMinaii. 

Jabez  Woods 

W.  B.  Woodbridge. . . 

Samuel  Pattison 

A.  A.  Cook 

N.  B.Hussey 

James  Miller 

B.Hunt 

Bobert  Bowser 

N.Bichardaon,Jr 

W.A.  Wheeler 

J.  KChipman 

D.B.Hagar 

A.H.Fielden 

G.  W.  Bardwell 

W.H.  Hodgkins 

Henry  McCoy 

Daniel  A.  Ball 

Henry  W.Hallett 

J.  P.Smith 

Albert  Hobart 

W.H.  Fox 

J.  W.  Eastman 

Waldo  E.Sowdry.... 

James  D.Pike 

E.B.  Smith 

H.  H.Merriam 

John  Webster 

John  O.  Northrop. . . . 

David  Preston 

C.D.Keyes 

H.  L.  Harrison 

Moreau  S.  Crosby 

B.M.Hulburd 

Joshua  Hudson 

David  W.  Smith 

Henry  C.  Briggs 

E.  J.Boyd 

H.  E.  Glenn 

JohnH.Hawitt 

E.  L.  Hill 

Fletcher  Linaley 

W.  O.  Hickey 

J.D.Bhike..H 

S.  S.  Taylor 

J.  P.  Morrison 

D.  A.  Williams 

Shepard  Wells 

J.C.  Bartram 

Watson  B.  Smith 

OsmonRWay 

S.  Humphrey 

Noah  Hooper 

N.  B-Marden 

E.  W.  Bicker 

Henry  Swasey 

John  P.  Newell 

T.  W.  H.  Mussey.... 

A- F.Newton 

Isaac  Woodbury 

Philander  King 

J.  Henry  Hayes. 

James  8.  Beavea 

W.J.Carlton 

Henry  W.  Buxton 

C.  B.  Morris...., 

C.  C.  Lathrop 

T.P.Seward 

Daniel  Wilson 

Alexander  Fraxer — 

Joseph  L  Welling 

Israel  CPierson 

Edward  Savage 

Edward  Eldsett 

Richard  S.  Holmes. . . 

C.  A.  Whitney 

J.B.  Thomas 


354 
900 
48 
60 
105 


55 

ISO 

60 

88 

58 

9S 

300 

46 

85 

104 

150 

51 

300 

30 

93 

131 

34 

100 

101 

175 

730 

123 

50 

480 

80 

150 

150 

30 

60 

310 

137 

65 

86 

45 

33 

50 

849 

50 

137 

15 

100 

500 

94 

175 

55 

147 

34 

48 

95 

100 

300 

167 

85 

66 

33 

45 

150 


840 
93 
538 
190 
65 
36 


53 
150 
151 

85 
500 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 

No. 
Yea 
Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Na 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yea 
Yea 
Yea 


Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Na 
Yea 
85 


Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea 


Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Na 

Na 

Prea 

Yea 

Yea 

Na 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 


III 

lis 


600 

353 

30 

1.327 


450 
Nona 
Nona 

60 
Nona 
Nona 

34 
Nona 
Nona 


77 
500 


500 


50 
100 


Nona 
Nona 


80 


50 
164 
881 


1,000 

1,000 

390 

1,375 

Nona 

70 
Nona 


1,000 
Nona 
100 


1,000 
700 
500 


300 
375 


4,000 

80 

1,164 


457 
800 
350 


Na 


Yea 


Na 


Na 
Na 


Yea 
No." 
Yea 


Na 
Na 


Yea 
Yea 


Na 
Na 


Na 


Na 
Na 
Na 
Na 


Na 


Yea 
Yea 


Na 
Na 


Na 
Yea 


Na 
Yea 


Na 


Na 


Na 
Na 


Na 


Na 
Na 


Na 


Na 


Mn. 
Na 
Na 
Na 
Na 


Na 


Na 
Na 


Na 
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i 

LooAtion. 

Proaldent. 

1' 

} 

n 

1 

1 

1 

1M 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Darwin  G.Baton 

P.KNoye 

8,000 
900 

73 

36 

55 

63 
183 

33 
368 
350 

87 
130 
160 
154 

73 
100 
179 

85 

100 

130 

5,107 

38 
895 

16 
134 
350 
190 

58 
344 
303 
373 
180 
130 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

4,879 
4,000 

Na 

Yee. 

^vi 

Pnffftln,  NY 

1*^6 

Camden,  N.  Y 

Ethan  Curtis. . .  * 

1f>7 

Canastoto,  N.  Y 

R.H.Kasback 

Edward  T.Robb 

Henry  F.  Benton 

Edgar  A.  Hutchins. . . . 
James  Tuckerman — 
B.  S.  Palmer 

I'iB 

CorneUUniveraity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y . 
Cortlandt,  N.Y 

Na 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

None. 
100 
700 

159 

160 
1A1 

Ea«t  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Eaton,  N.Y.. 

Elmira-N.Y 

Yes. 

162 

4,000 

Yes. 

i(n 

Fulton,  N.Y 

Goshon,  N.Y 

W.  J.  Towbsend 

Charles  E.  Herriam. . . 

Isaac  Mull 

Oliver  S.  Carey 

AsherB.  Evans 

Edwin  J.  Olney 

TheronL.  Little 

R.  V.  R.  Montfort 

Le  Garde  T.  Moore. . . . 
D.  S.Sutphen 

164 

330 

1,300 

435 

16% 

Hudson,  N.Y 

166 

New  York  City,  (colored,)  N.  Y. . 
LockportN.  Y 

167 

Na 
Yea. 
Na 

Na 

168 

Malone,  N.  Y 

169 

Middletown,  N.  Y 

Yes. 
Yes. 

175 

Na 

170 

Newburg,N.  Y 

171 

Nowtown,  N.  Y 

17? 

New  Utrecht,  N.Y 

Na 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Free. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

173 

New  York  City,  (German,)  N.  Y. 
Now  York  City,  N.  Y 

Henry  lierge 

300 
6,646 
None. 
450 

174 

W.B.  Dodge,  jr 

M.  Flay  Reading 

A.J.Halbrook.. 

Orville  J.  Harmon .... 

Andrew  Cobnm 

JohnLPUtt 

Yes. 

Yea. 

175 

Nichollvilio,  N.  Y 

176 

177 

North  Shore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 

Ogdensbarff,  N.  Y 

Na 
Na 
Na 
Yes. 

Na 
Na 

178 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

Nona 
900 
600 

Na 

179 

Owego.N.  Y 

180 

Poagnkeepsio,  N.  Y 

181 

Prattaburg,  N.Y 

Schenectau  V.  N.  Y 

Johns.  Parker 

Nicolas  Cain 

18? 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes, 

Yes. 

700 
335 

Yes. 
Na 

1K3 

Saratoga  Sna.  N.Y 

T.F.Allen 

Na 

184 

Syracuae,  N.Y 

Utica,  N.Y 

Isaac  Bridgman 

William  BT  Fisher.... 

Jacob  A.  Kohler 

E.  P.  Goucher 

185 

100 

Na 

Na 

1M 

Akron,  Ohio 

187 

Alliance,  Ohio 

188 

Amherst,  Ohio 

A.  C.  Hitchcock 

189 

Ashland.  Ohio 

P.  Q.  Stoner 

100 

Ashtabula.  Ohio 

James K.  StebWns.... 
A.L.  Witherel 

75 

Yes. 

Yes. 

191 

Bellaire,  Ohio 

199 

Canton.  Ohio 

William  McKlnley.... 
James  McL.  Welsh... 

78 

Yes. 

8,000 

191 

Chillicothe,  Ohio 

194 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

F.M.  Backus 

446 
404 

80 
105 

13 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

195 

Cinciunati,  Ohio 

H.  Thane  MiUer 

James  Loughey 

George  H.  Twiss 

John  Joice. 

800 
300 
350 

Yes. 

196 

Circleville,  Ohio 

197 

Colnml*n»,  Ohio -r ^ 

198 

CnmminAvillo  Ohio 

199 

Damasooville.  Ohio 

Caleb  Maris 

fMO 

DaytoD,  Ohio 

Robert  W.  Steele 

316 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Tes. 

901 

Dayton,  (Soldiers* Homo,)  Ohio.. 
Delaware  Ohio 

909 

J.  A.  Alexander 

A-  L.Lockert 

96 
70 

49 

61 
161 

903 

Denison  University,  Granville, 
Ohio. 

None. 

904 

J.  M.George 

905 

Elyria,  Ohio  ..1 

F.L.  Nelson 

906 

Geneva.  Oliio  ................. 

H.  A.  Delano 

Yes. 

50 

907 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Joseph  Saunders 

Erskine  Corson 

B.  Armstrong 

908 

Hillsboro,  Ohio 

Yes. 

90 

Yes. 

909 

Hontsboro,  Ohio 

310 

Ironton  Ohio 

It  H.  Young", .... 

911 

Lexington,  Ohio , 

A.W.Burtch 

50 
85 
68 
845 
44 
61 

919 

Lookl^d,  Ohio 

James  F.Merrill 

Jacob  Leiter. 

Yes. 

313 

Lncaa  Ohio............ 

914 

Mansfield.  Ohio 

D.  Y.Lacy 

Yee. 

170 

915 

Mount  GUead,  Ohio 

Monnt  Vernon.  Ohio 

R.F.  Bartlett 

316 

D.  W.  Chase 

Yes. 

10 

Na 

Na 

917 

Newburv.  Ohio 

F.  Clark  Miller 

918 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

J.  W.  Peck 

54 

36 
40 

319 

Oxford  Ohio     

D.  R.  Moone 

Yes. 
Na 

9fN? 

Painesville.  Ohio 

Walter  C.Tisdel 

W.Richardson 

800 

Na 

Na 

831 

Pinna.  Ohio          .       ............ 

338 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Salem.  Ohio 

T.  G.  Johnson 

Richard  Wiggin 

William  A.  Day 

G.W.  Billow 

369 
165 
35 
77 
43 
131 

Tree. 

993 

994 

Sheffield,  Ohio 

995 

Shelbv  Ohio  

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 

SO 

175 

3,000 

996 

Springvale,  Ohio 

H.  B.  Mayhew 

B.F.Prince 

Robert  Sherrard,  Jr . . . 

997 

Springfield,  Ohio 

SS8 

Steubenvillo,  Ohio 

••.••• 
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Toledo,  Ohio 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

WeatElkton,  Ohio 

"Wooster,  Ohio 

Xenia,  Ohio 

Yoongatovm,  Ohio 

Znztcsville.Ohio 

Portland,  Oregon 

Altoona,  Pa 

Bellefonte,  Pa 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

Candor,  Pa 

Ihinbar,  Pa 

Eoston,  Pa 

East  Whiteland,  Pa 

Erie,  Pa 

Oettysborg,  Pa 

Hanover,  Pa 

Hnrrisburg,  Pa 

Haniaville,  Pa 

Hnntingdon^a 

Johnstown^a 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Nazareth,  Pa 

Newcastle,  Pa 

North  East,  Pa 

Petroleum  Center,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Reading,  Pa i.. 

Scranton,  Pa 

Shippensborg,  Pa 

Sonbory,  Pa 

Tidionte,  Pa 

Union  Mills,  Pa 

Westfleld,  Pa 

Williamsport,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Bristol,  R.  I 

Pawtacket,RI 

Providence,  R.  I 

Westerly,  R.  I 

Wyoming,  R.  I 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Charleston,  S.  C,  (colored). 
TorkviUe,  S.  C,  (colored)  .. 

Chattanoon,  Tenn 

Brandon,  vt 

Brattleboro,  Yt 

Burlington,  Vt 

Charlotte,  Vt 

Fair  Haven,  Vt 

Fairlee.Vt 

Lincoln,  Vt 

Monchoster,  Vt 

Mlddlebury,  Vt 

Middletown.  Vt 

North  Bennington,  Vt 

Norwich,  Vt 

OrweU,  Vt 

Peru,  Vt 

Pittsford,  Vt 

Shoreham,  Vt 

St  Johnsbury,  Vt 

Sndbury,  Vt 

XJnderhill  Center,  Vt 

Waterbury,Vt 

West  Berlin,  Vt 

West  Brattleboro,  Vt 

Windham,  Vt 

Windsor,  Vt 

Woodstock,  Vt 

Parkersbnn^  W.  Va 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 


Pwddept* 


Charles  Bonc^aBS . 
S.  J.  Kirkwood... 


J.  N.  Weaver 

David  Millen 

A.  B.  (Cornell 

E.  R.  Sullivan 

R.K.  Warren 

JohnCnrrie^ 

James  A.  Beaver  . . 

C.  W.  Krauae 

John  Kennedy 

James  L.  Panll 

James  L.  Fisher... 
JohnG.  Thomas... 

N.J.CUirk 

H.K.  Porter 

John  J.  Blngley . . . . 

S.  R-Detrich 

W.D.  Patton 

R.R.Wieetling.... 

Emory  West 

D.aSnrk 

David  KuntE 

IraD.Lankey 

H. Ellen 

C.N.Payne 

Peter  B.  Symons . . . 
J.  H.  Steamberg  . . . 

Henry  M.  Boiee 

T.E.Billhelmer.... 

Michael  Shipe 

William  W.  Hague. .. . 
Charles  W.  Dabney. 
William M.  Taylor.. 

John  (3.  Berrv 

David  E.  Small 

William  H.  Spooner... 

P.  R  Tillinghast 

John  Kendnck 

R.F.Latimer 

8.  D.Ashley 

Virgil  C.  Dibble 

Henry  W.  Thomas... 

John  A.  Newton 

Oeorge  Monteith 

Edgar  J.Bliss 

O.B.  Douglass 

William  B.  Lund 

H.McNiel 

Charles  Howard 

John  Str8tt<Mi 

A.  W.  Eastman 

Samuel  O.  Cone 

L.  B.  Knapp 

D.  Leffingwell 

B.  F.Porter 

William  Sewall  

Sidney  Thomas 

O.  P.  Symons 

AmosD.  Tifhny 

W.  Bin^uun 

George  D.  Warren . . . 

D.  C.^etcham 

W.H.Mead 

J.J.Colby 

C.  H.  Farnsworth 

Joseph  Chandler 

Henry  M.  Beens 

L  W.Hawlev 

L.  Richmona. 

J.  W.  Curtis 

Joseph  Willetts 


100 


170 

SIO 

2G0 

45 

50 

95 

436 

90 

18 

162 

38 

S15 

718 

61 

300 

35 

30 

49 

74 

47 

100 

45 

54 

3,374 

65 

376 

70 

S3 

60 

51 

30 

115 

S54 

171 

120 

860 

150 

20 

140 

41 


22 

115 
71 

135 
53 
51 
20 

127 
29 
35 
30 
73 
35 
61 
48 

125 

101 
64 
19 
23 
58 
30 
44 
29 
29 

105 
50 

966 


Yes. 


Free. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Na 


Yes. 

Na 

Yea. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yea. 

Na 

Yes. 

Yea 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yea. 


Yea. 
Yes. 


Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Na 

Yea 

Yea 


Na 
Yea 
Yea 


Yea 

Na 

Na 


10 
Yea 


Na 
Na 


Na 
Yea 


Na 


Na 
Na 
Na 


Na 

Yea 

Yea 


1^ 


Nona 


800 

24 

260 

160 

Nona 

Nona 

1,650 
Nona 


200 
105 

5,000 
300 
350 

9,000 


329 
115 


7,000 
200 


30 


60 


61 
1,800 

200 
1,960 

305 
5,700 


Nona 

500 

12 


300 

Nona 

7 


50 
Nona 


306 
417 


Na 


Na 
Na 


Na 


Na 


Na 
Yea 


Na 


Na 
Na 


Na 
Na 


Na 


Na 


Yea 

Na 

Na 


Na 


Na 
Na 


Na 


Mo. 


Na 


Na 
Na 


Na 
Na 


Na 


Na 


Na 
Na 


Now 
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LocaUon. 


Preddesit. 


a 


►a 


303 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 


Fond  da  Lao,  Wis 

JonesriUe,  Wis 

Portage  City,  Wis 

Racine,  Wis 

WWtewater,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C,  (oolored)... 


C.T.Pottibofne... 

E.S.  Barrows 

J.  B.  Wells 

W.T.  Bull 

Georges.  Marsh.. 

O.  O.  Howard 

Joseph  L.  Thomas 


75 
100 
29 
80 
74 
890 
03 


Yes. 


Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yea. 

Yes. 


None. 

81 

10,000 

aoo 


Na 
Yes. 


Na 
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Name. 


Location. 


"I 


San  FroDoiaoo  Mercantile  Library 

Uortford  Young  Men's  Institute 

Connoctiout  Historical  Society 

Connecticnt  State  Library 

New  Haven  Young  Men's  Institute. . . 
Wilmington  Young  Men's  Association . 

Savannah  Historical  Society 

Chicago  Historical  Society 

Chicago  Young  Men's  Association  — 
Indiana  State  Library 


Catholic  Diocesan  Librarjr 

Keokuk  Library  Association. 


Dubuque  Library 

Lexin^n  City  Library 

Louisiana  State  Library 

Lyceum  Library 

Mechanics' Library 

Maine  State  Library 

Skowhegan  Library 

Maryland  State  Library 

Baltimore  Peabody  Institute 

Baltimore  Mercantile  Library 

Maryland  Historical  Society 

Maryland  Institute  Library 

Odd  Fellows' Library 

Arlington  Public  Library , 

BarDstable  Sturgis  Library 

Beverly  Public  Library 

Bolton  Public  Library 

American  Congregational  Library  . . 

Boston  Athenasum 

Boston  Library 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

Mattapan  Literary  Association 

Mercantile  Library 

Natural  History  Society 

Now  Church  Library 

Massachusetts  State  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

North  Bridgewater 

Brighton  Holton  Library 

Brookfield  Merrick  Public  Library. . 

Brookllne  Public  Library 

Dana  Library 

Charlcstown  Public  Library 

Chelsea  Public  Library 

Chicopee  Public  Library 

Bigelow  Library 

Concord  Public  Library 

Peabody  Institute 

Doerflcid  Library  Association 

Fall  River  PLbli'c  Library 

Fitchbun?  Public  Library 

Framingnam  Public  Library 

Lyceum  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Libiary 

Franklin  Library 

Pacific  Mills  Library 

Public  Library 

Youns  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Lowell  City  Library , 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

iYec  Library , 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Penbodv  Institute 

Phillips's  Free  Public  Library 

Pittsfield  Mercantile  Library , 

Public  Library 

Roxbury  Athenneum  Library 

Salem  Athenieum  Library 

Arms  Library , 

Public  Library , 


San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Hartford,  Con 

do 

do 

New  Haven,  Con. . . 
Wihnington,  Del... 

Savann^,  Ga 

Chio^o,Ill 

Indianapolis,  Ind . . 

Vincennes,  Ind 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Lexington,  Ky 

Baton  Kouge,Xa . . . 
New  Orleans,  La. . . 

do 

Augusta,  Me 

Skowhe^n,  Me — 

Annap<iiis,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Arlington,  Mass  . . . 
Barnstable,  Mass . . 

Beverly,  Mass 

Bolton,  Mass 

Barton,  Mass   

do 


1853 
1833 
1839 
1854 
1826 
1788 
1839 
1856 
1841 
1831 
1835 
1863 


25,000 
20,755 
12,000 


1838 
1844 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

North  Bridgewater, 

Brighton,  Mass 

Brookfield,  Mass 

Brookline,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass  — 
Charlcstown,  Mass. . . 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chicopee,  Mass 

Clinton.  Mass 

Concord,  Mass 

Danvers,  Mass 

Deerflcid,  Mass 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Framinghun,  Mass . . 

Gloucester,  Mass 

Groton,  Mass 

Harvard,  Mass 

Hinsdale,  Mass 

Lancaster,  Mass 

Leicester,  Mass 

Lawrence,  Mass 

do 

Leominster,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

do 

Lunenburg,  Mass  — 

Lynn,  Mass 

Millbury.  Mass 

Natick,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass . . 
Newburyport,  Mass. . 

Newton,  Mass 

Northampton,  Mass. . 

Peabody,  Mass 

Phillipston,  Mass.... 

Pittsfleld,  Mass 

South  Reading,  Mass 

Roxbury,  Mass 

Salem,  Mass 

Shelbume  Fails 

Shorbom, 


1839 
1867 
1827 
1862 
1839 
1843 
1847 
1840 
1853 
1867 
1855 
1859 
1853 
1807 
1794 
1791 
1848 
1820 
1831 
1864 
1826 
1857 
1867 
1864 
1867 
1857 
1857 
1860 
1869 


10,000 

7,589 

7,500 

15,000 

10,870 

25,000 

12,000 

5,500 

8,000 

14,000 

14,000 

12,000 

15,000 

30,000 

2,315 

27,000 

34,  588 

22,975 

17,  (.00 

16.000 

13,000 

2,005 

1,845 

4,610 

1,200 

8,000 

100,000 

19,000 

18,500 

3,000 

19.555 

12,000 

1,000 

29,o:o 

4,610 
2,607 
5,008 
1,847 

10,000 
4,000 

10,155 
2,345 
2,600 


1851 
1866 
1810 
1861 
1859 
1855 
1854 
1855 


5,564 


2,000 
5,633 
7,500 


1868 
1862 
1861 


1854 
1864 
1867 


3,000 
1.665 
1,200 
2,000 
4,000 
1,853 
5,200 
5,000 
3,756 


1850 
1862 
1866 
1857 
1852 
1854 
1849 
1860 
1854 
1862 
1850 
1869 
1857 
1810 
1854 
1860 


13,821 
1,350 

10,672 
1,265 
2,540 

21,000 

13,000 
1,800 
5,01)0 

13,300 
1,869 
3,300 
3,000 
8,000 

13,455 
2,737 
1,500 
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l^omo. 


LocatioiL 


•9. 
'3 


Public  Library 

Jackson  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Goodenow  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Westfield  Atheosnm  Library. . 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

American  Antiquarian  Society. 

Public  Library 

Young  Men's  &>ociety 

Michigan  State  Library 

Minneapolis  Athenaeum 

Minnesota  Historical  Sodoty  . , 


St  Louis  Public  Library  .... 

St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  ABaooiatkm. 

Public  City  Library 

City  Library 

Portsmouth  AthencDum  Library 

Newark  Library  Association 

Public  Library 

New  York  State  Library 

Young  Men's  Association 

Brooluyn  Mercantile  Library 

Buffalo  Young  Men's  Assooiation 

Grovenor  Library 

Apprentices'  Library 

Astor  Library 

Cooper  Union 

Mercantile  Library 

Society  Library 

New  York  Historical  Society  Library... 

B«)cho8ter  A  thenjBum  Library 

Troy  Young  Men's  Association 

Public  Library 

Cincinnati  Puolic  Library 

Mercantile  Library 

Theological  and  Religious  Library 

Ohio  School  Library 

Cleveland  Library  AssoGiatlon 

Public  Library 

Ohio  State  Library 

Dayton  Public  School  Library 

Portland  Library  Assooiation 

Pennsylvania  State  Library 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 

Philadelphia  Atheneeum 

Mechanics'  Library 

Mercantile  Library 

Philadelphia  Library  Company 

Loganian  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Asiocijition 

Apprentice's  Library 

American  Philosophical  Society 

Pittsburg  Mercantile  Library , 

Newport  Public  Library , 

Redwood  Library  and  AtheniBiim 

Providence  Athenasum 

South  Carolina  State  Library 

Charleston  Library  Society 

Tennessee  State  Libr^ury 

Vermont  State  Library 

Virginia  State  Library 

Milwaukee  Young  Men's  Assooiation . . . 

Library  of  Congress 

Library  of  House  of  Representatives . . . 

Patent  Office  Library 

Library  of  State  Department 

Library  of  Treasury  DeiMtrtment 

Washington  Library 

Library  of  Agricultural  Department 


Springfield,  Mass . . 
Stookbridge,  Mass . 
Stoneham,  Mass  . 
Sanltborougb,  M 
South  Sudbury, 
Taunton,  Mass.. 

Waltbam,  Mass 

Watertown,  Mass 

Wayland,  Mass 

Westboro,  Mass 

Westfield,  Mass 

Westford,  Mass 

Weston,  Mass 

Winchendon,  Mass 

Winchester,  Mass 

Wobam,Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

do 

Detroit,  Mich 

do 

Lansing,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn .... 

StPaufMinn 

St  Louis,  Mo 

do 

Concord,  N.H 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Newark,  N.J 

Newton,N.J 

Albany,N.Y 

do 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

do 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Troy,  N.Y 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

do... 

do 

do 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

do. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oreg 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Philadelpma.  Pa 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Newport,  R.I 

do 

Providence,  R I 

Columbia,  S.C 

Charleston,  S.  0 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Montpelier,  Vt 

Richmond,  Va 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  0 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1857 
1869 
1858 
1852 
1863 
1866 
1865 
1868 
1850 
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3 
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3 
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8 
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7 

15 

1 

6 

1 

1 
85 
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87 

1 
80 

"4' 
13 
3 

1 

11 
3 
5* 

1 

a 
1 

ii' 

5 

1 

.... 

'A 
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California 

1 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

a 
a 

*7* 

5 

17 

4 
a 

8 

a 
3 
3 

1  a 
3  3 

'43 
a  4 
3  3 

a 

4 

Florida 

Georgia, 

5 

T11in<3i| 

1 
a 
1 

.. 

1 

Indiana 

1 

Iowa. 

Kansafl 

1'  1 

li  1 

1 

Kentucky 

Looisiana 

MaltiA 

.... 

"a* 
.... 

*i* 
1 

.... 

1 

4 
"4* 

'e* 
.... 

3 

.... 

1 
a 

'3' 

*8 

1 
3 

i 

6 

1 
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1 
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a 
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6 

a 

4 

18 

6 
1 

3 
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lgJ»'^V.:::::: 

'5 
1 
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1 
3 

1 
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New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York. 

North  Carolina  . . . 
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1 
1 

10 

'3' 
3 
3 

**6* 
1 
3 

.... 

"3' 

"8* 

1 

1 
1 
1 

18 
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1'.. 
3;6 

6 

1 

4 
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Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.... 

Tennessee.; 

Texas 

13 

"a* 
10 

1 
1 

8 

a 
3 

1 

1 

'a* 
"7' 
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3 

3 

3 

1 

•  • 
i 

5 

3 
3 

1 

3 

1 
1 

i 

3 
9 

4 

a 

a 
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Virginia 

West  Virginia .... 
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Dist  Columbia  . . . 
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New  Mexico 

Utah  Ter 

"a 

Washington  Ter . . 

Dakota  Ter 

Arizona  Ter 

Idaho  Ter 

'i 

^"ntana 

Wyoming  Ter .... 

"% 

UH|( 

Oiand  totals.. 

1.450 

1.133 

336 

41 

16 

ic 
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11 

11 

8 

13 

13 

15 

14 

36 

83 

70 
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80 

98 
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Absenteeism,  56-58. 

Abstract  of  State  and  city  reportSi  10-16. 

Act  of  Congress — 

of  March  2, 1867,  5. 
of  July  12, 1870^  5. 
Agricnltoim  and  scientific  schools,  74-75. 
A£ibama: 

Continuance   of    school    system  of, 
doubtful,  15. 
American  collegiate  instruction,  66,  67. 
American  education : 
Deficiencies  of,  30. 
Foreign  ohtservers  o^  29,  30. 
Full  account  of,  31. 
General  view  of,  32. 

And  Asiatic  civilization,  35-37. 
American  University,  65,  66. 
Answers  on  education  and  labor : 

American  Standard  Tool   Company, 
448. 

Anderson,  A.,  448. 

Anthony,  J.  B.,  448. 

Browning,  John  W.,  41. 

Baird  &  Co.,  448. 

Bay  State  Company,  448. 

Blodgett,  Foster,  448. 

Baird,  Henry  C,  458. 

Butler,  W.  B.,  461. 

Cummings,  S.  P.,  44. 

Cooke,  George  L.,  448. 

Cooperative  Foundery,  452. 

Cutler,  Stephen,  458. 

Carey,  E.  M.,  461. 

Cummings,  John,  461. 

Cameron,  Hugh,  463. 

Coffin,  Allen,  463. 

Davis,  Thomas  H.,  452. 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  76, 77. 

Douai,  Adolph,  452, 458. 

Douglass,  Frederick,  465. 

Faey,  J.  A.  &  Co.,  448. 

Flanagan,  John,  452. 

Franfiin,  General  W.  B.,  44a 

Gibbon,  William  G..  448. 

Greenwood,  Miles,  448. 

Guild,  C.  &  Sons,  448 

Grogan,  James,  452. 

Goodwin,  C.  J.,  461. 

Harlan  &.  Hollingsworth,  448. 

Holstead,  Charles  H.,  452. 

Huston,  James  E.,  452. 

Harris,  B.  J.,  461. 

Ingersoll,  George  L.,  448. 

Jonnson,  A.  E.,  45. 

James,  G.  W.,  448. 

Lyon,  James  &  Co.,  448. 

Lainty,  James,  452. 

Lewis,  J.  R.,  458. 

McCarthy,  W.  J.,  43, 452. 

Mead,  C.  V.  &  Co.,  448. 
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McCalla  &  Stavely,  461. 

Maglathin,  H.  V.,  463, 

Myers,  Isaac,  463. 

Mundella,  A.  J.,  42. 

Mendenhall,  Cyrus,  44. 

O'Hara,  James,  452. 

Owen,  WiUiam  E..  452. 

Olum,  Thomas,  452. 

Prang,  Louis,  448. 

Phelps,  A.  W.,  463. 

Rihl,  C.  H..  452. 

Redstone,  A.  E.,  463. 

Smith,  J.  G.,  448. 

Shufflebotham,  Eli,  452. 

Baffin,  WUliam,  452. 

Simpson,  Frank,  452. 

Stockton,  A.  W.,  452. 

Stone,  Elisha,  458. 

Thomas,  Samuel,  40. 

Toucey,  Sinclair,  40. 

Thomas,  Charles,  465. 

Trumbull,  R.  J.,  461-465. 
Vincent,  John,  452. 
Vaiden,  Dr.  C.  M.,  461. 
Walter,  George  F.,  463. 
Walbridge,  Amrtha,  45. 
Arkansas: 

Success  of  8chool  system  in,  15. 
August  circular  of  information,  7. 
Austria,  documents  requested  by  gevem- 

ment  of,  33. 
Authors  of   articles  in  report  responsi- 
ble, 10. 
Baltimore,  schools  of,  excellent,  14. 
Barnard,  Henry,  LL.  D. : 
Library  of,  8. 
Reports  of,  8, 
Benevolent  agencies,  10. 

lYeedmen's  Bureau,  10, 14, 15. 
Peabody  fund,  10, 15. 
Religious  societies,  10. 
Bureau  of  Education : 

Aid  afforded  by  Secretary,  5. 
Annual  report  of,  10. 
Applications  to,  for  information,  6. 
Circular  of  information  issued  by,  7. 
Clerical  force  of,  insufficient,  7. 
Condition  of,  past  and  present,  5. 
Demand  for  reports  of,  6. 
Distribution  of  documents  by,  8. 
Formerly  the  Department  of,  5. 
Inquiries  addressed  to,  6,  7. 
Lack  of  printed  reports,  &c.,  of,  6. 
Library  of,  8. 
Obstacles  to  success  of,  5. 
Recommendations    of    Commissioner 

of,  79, 80. 
Report  required  annually,  8. 
Report  of,  unpublished,  8. 
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Bureau  ofReftigees  and  Preedmen,  work 

of,  10, 14, 15. 
Cherokee  Indians : 

Statistics  of  the,  26. 
Chinese  immigration : 

Kelation  of,  to  American  education,  35. 

Statistics  of,  35. 

Suggestions  respecting,  36. 
Collections  of  educational  text^books,  &c.| 

recommended,  8. 
CoMeges,  resumd  of,  71, 72. 
Colorado,  letter  from  colony  in,  21. 
Commercial  colleges,  75,  76. 
Common  schools : 

Sugi^ested  modifications  o£,  46. 
Connecticut  report,  11. 
Cosmopolitan  schools,  51. 
Dartmouth  College,  origin  of,  23.        \ 
Delaware : 

Bigotry  of  public  sentiment  in,  14. 

County  school  tax  in,  14. 

Division  of  school  fund  in,  14. 

Practically  no  school  law  in,  14. 
District  of  Columbia,  16-19. 

School  statistics  of,  16, 17. 

Organization  of  school  system  in,  16. 

Inadequate     educational     provisions 
.  in,  16. 

Kemedy  for  defects  of  system  lies  in 
Congress,  16. 

Worthy  efforts  of  citizens  of,  16. 

Imperative     need    of    congressional 
action,  16. 
Duty  of  Government — 

'Toward  education,  16, 19,  20,  25. 

Toward  teachers,  62,  63. 
Educational  reports,  proper  character  of. 

Associations,  63,  64. 
Education  and  labor : 

Agitation  concerning,  38. 

A  vital  problem,  38. 

Motives  of  inquiries  respecting,  38, 

Circular  of  inquiry  respecting,  39, 40. 

Replies  to  questions  concerning,  40-46. 

Kelations  of,  40-45. 

Discrepancy  of  opinions  respecting, 

48-50. 
Education : 

Bureau  of.  (See  Bureau  of  Education.) 
Changes  in,  suggested,  47. 
Comprehensive  nature  of,  9. 
Department  of : 

Act  organizing,  5. 

Province  of,  5. 

Succeeded  by  Bureau  of.    (See  Bu- 
reau of  Education.) 
Efifcct  of,  on  labor^  38-46. 
Expenditure  for,  in  America,  greater 

than  elsewhere,  10. 
In  the  States,  14-16. 
In  the  Territories,  19-22. 
Of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  76,  77. 
Of  Hebrews,  29. 
Of  idiots  and  imbeciles,  77. 
Of  Indians,  22-27. 
Moral  importance  of,  47. 
Relation  of  Government  to,  79. 
Woman's  interest  in,  58-60. 
Electro-gymnastics  of  Dr.  Poggioli,  34. 


English  educational  bill,  32« 
Evening  schools,  54, 61. 
Florida : 

Probable  success  of  free  schools  in,  15. 
FolweU,  President,  remarks  of,  11. 
Foreign  educational  information,  42. 

Applications  ibr  documents,  du}«,  32. 
France,  request  for  statistics  from,  34. 
Georgia: 

iSihool  law  of,  15. 
No  school  fund  in,  15. 
German  in  public  schools,  55. 
Gradation  of  schools.  impK)rtance  of,  13. 
Half-time  schools,  4o,  54. 
Hebrew  education,  characteristics  of,  2d» 
Idiots,  &c.,  education  of,  77. 
Illiteracy  in  the  United  States,  60,  61. 
Indiana : 

Kegroes  in,  taxed,  but  not  inBtmetedy 
61. 
Indian  education : 

Deep  interest  of  the  adrainistratioD 

in,  23. 
Funds  for,  secured  by  treaty. 
In  New  York,  26. 
National  responsibility  for,  25. 
National  appropriations  for,  24. 
Inebriate  asylums,  78. 
Insane  asylums,  77, 78. 
Iowa: 

School  funds  of,  in  bad  condition,  13. 
Janney,  letter  frtim  Mr.,  27. 
Jay,  Hon.  John,  letters  from,  33. 
Kansas: 

Misuse  of  school  lands  in,  13. 
Kentucky : 

Instruction  of   negroes  ignored   in, 
14,  15. 
Kindergarten,  errors  in  America,  28. 
Law  schools,  resume  o^  73. 
Library : 

Of  the  Bureau,  8. 
Of  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D. : 
Value  of,  8. 

Should  be  purchased  for  ^e  Bu- 
reau, 8. 
Louisiana : 

School  system  of,  outside  of  New  Or- 
leans, a  failure,  15. 
Mann,  Horace,  works  of,  distributed,  7. 
Mann,  Mrs.  Mary,  letter  from,  7. 
Maryland : 

School  law  of,  14. 

Negroes  not  educated  in  oonntry  dis- 
tricts of,  14. 
Medical  colleges,  resum^  of,  73. 
Militaiy  Academy,  70. 
Mississippi : 

Free  schools  established  in,  15. 
Missouri: 

School  funds  of,  mismanaged,  13. 
Success  of  free  schools  in,  15. 
National  responsibility  for  education — 
In  the  Territories.  19. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  16. 
Oflndians,  20,  25. 
Netherlands,  documents  requested  by  the 

minister  of  the,  33. 
Nevada: 

Prescriptive  school  law  oi^  61. 
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New  Mexico : 

Hostility  to  free  schools  in,  23-23. 

Degeneracy  of  population  of,  under 
United  States,  22. 
Non-attendance,  56-^. 
Normal  schools,  6S^  63. 
North  Carolina : 

Inadequate  school  expenditure  in,  15. 

Schools  in,  supported  by  outside  be- 
nevolence, 15. 
Oregon : 

Diversion  of  school  lands  in,  13. 
Pile,  William  A.,  letter  from,  22. 
Poggioli,  Dr.,  letter  from,  34. 
Portugal,  documents  requested  by  govern- 
ment of,  33. 
Prisons,  79. 

Problems  for  future  solution,  52. 
Proscription  of  races  in  elementary  educa- 
tion, 61-62. 
Prussian  education,  10, 11. 
Public  parks,  67-69. 
Pueblo  Indians,  25. 

Rate  bills,  abolition  of,  satisfactory,  13. 
Becommendations  of  the  Commissioner, 

79-80. 
Red  Cloud,  26. 
Reformatories,  78, 79. 
Reports,  abstract  o^  referred  to,  10-16. 
School  funds : 

Mismanagement  of,  in  Missouri,  13. 

Bad  state  of,  in  Iowa,  13. 

Remedy  for  mismanagement  of,  13. 

Perverted  in  seceding  States,  13. 
School  lands — 

In  Kansas,'  diverted  to  railroads,  13. 

In  Oregon,  diverted  to  internal  im- 
provements, 13. 
School  statistics,  resum^  of,  69-71. 
SchooLsupervision,  64, 65. 
School  systems : 

Popular  ignorarfce  of,  12. 
Scudder,  Dr.,  extracts  from  article  by,  37. 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  12. 
South  Australia,  request   for  documents 

from  colony  of,  33. 
South  Carolina : 

School  system  of,  15. 
South: 

Perversion  of  school  frmds  in  the,  13. 

Country  school  districts  in  the,  61. 


State  expenditures,  table  of,  per  capita,  71. 
State  reports : 

Comments  on,  11, 12. 

Circulation  of,  12. 

Of  Connecticut,  11. 

Of  nUnois,  11. 

Of  Massachusetts,  11. 

Of  New  York,  12. 

Good  results  of,  13. 

Fail  to  give  statistics  of  United  States 
grants,  13. 
Superintendents : 

Offices  of,  educational  centers,  8. 
Teachers : 

Preparation  of,  62,  63. 

Duty  of  Government  to,  62. 
Tennessee: 

Rettograde  movement  of,  15. 
Territories : 

Education  in,  a  national  responsibil- 
ity, 19. 

Educational  statistics  of,  essential,  20. 

Education  in,  should  be  for  all  races, 
20,21. 

Suggestions  for  congressional  action 
respecting  education  in,  21. 

Condition  of  education  in,  19,  20. 

Population  of  the,  27. 

School  statistics  of  the,  28. 
Texas: 

.    No  school  system  in,  16. 
Theological  seminaries,  resume  of,  72,  73. 
Town  meetings,  12. 
Truancy,  56-58. 

Victoria,  request  for  documents  from  col- 
ony of,  33. 
Washington,  Geo.,  educational  sentiments 

ol;5. 
Washington  City,  schools  in,  16, 17. 
West  Virginia : 

School  system  of,  endangered,  15. 
Women : 

Need  for  higher  education  of,  58. 

Obstacles  to  education  of,  59. 

Illiteracy  of,  59. 

Superiority  of,  as  teacher,  58. 

Professional  education  of,  60. 

Horticultural  school  for,  60. 
Workmen,  report  of  British,  47. 
Yale  College,  11. 
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Alabama,  81-66. 

Constitution  of,  provision  for  educa- 
tion, 81. 
Number  of  schools  established  in,  81. 
Opposition  to  education  in,  81. 
Poll  tax  in,  81. 
Opposition  to  appointment  of  trustees 

in,  81. 
Normal  schools,  81. 
Classes  established,  82. 
State  University,  82. 
Medical  college,  82. 
Law  school  at  Montgomery,  82. 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 

Blind,  82. 
School  finances,  83. 
School  attendance,  83. 
Lesson  of  the  decades,  83. 
Peabody  fund,83. 
Schools  for  colored  children,  84. 

Incompetent  teachers  of,  84. 

Normal  classes  for,  84. 

Statistics  of  schools  for  colored  child- 
ren, 84, 85. 

Colored  teachers,  85. 

Statistical  table,  by  counties,  85, 86. 

List  of  school  officers,  85, 86. 

African  children,  exclusion  of,  89. 
Uaska,  336,  337. 

Area  and  population  of,  336. 

Different  races  in,  336. 

Extract  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Dallas  "Alaska 

and  its  Resources,"  336. 
American  University: 

Report  upon  the  need  for,  418-420. 
Comparison  of  American  and  foreign 

universities,  419. 
Inferiority  of  American  institutions, 

419. 
Government  provision  for  schools  of 

agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 

420. 
Names  of  committee  reporting,  221. 
Argentine  Republic: 

Progress  of  education  in,  370, 371. 
President  Sarmiento's  efforts,  370,  371. 
Activity  of  the  Department  in  estab- 
lishing schools,  370. 
Cooperation  of  the  provinces,  370. 
Statistical  returns  of  education   by 

provinces,  371. 
Number  of  children  out  of  school,  371. 
Proportion  of  immigrants  who  cannot 

read,  371. 
Normal  schools,  371. 
Evening  schools,  371. 
Infant,  or  Kindergarten  schools,  371. 
Subsidies  granted  during  the  year  for 

education,  371. 


Arizona,  318. 

Organization  of  Territory,  318. 

No  schools  worth  mentioning,  318. 

School  law  of  1867,  features  of,  3ia 

Duties  of  school  officers,  318. 

Lack  of  information  regarding  schools, 
318. 
Arkansas,  86, 87. 

Board  of  education,  86. 

Commissioners  of  school  fhnd,  86. 

Want   of   funds;    hostility   to   free 
schools,  86. 

Statistics  of  schools,  86. 

Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes,  86. 

Peabody  fund,  87. 

School  prospects  brightening,  87. 

List  of  State  officers,  87. 

Circuit  superintendents,  87. 
Australia,  education  in,  381-383. 

Request  for  exchaiige  of  documents, 

Summary  of  educational  statistics,  381. 
Remarks  concerning  statistics  and  at-  - 

tendance,  381, 382. 
Aid  to  destitute  children,  382. 
,    Proportion  of  destitute  children  among 

different  denominations,  382. 
Direct  gain  to  teachers  by  destitute 

children,  382. 
School  books,  383. 
Evening  schools,  383. 
Training  of  teachers,  383. 
Salaries  augmented  by  results,  383. 
Pupil  teachers,  383. 
Surveillance  of  teachers,  383. 
Austria,  education  in,  380, 381. 
Educational  advancement,  380. 
National  compulsory  education,  380, 

381. 
Bengal,  India,  education  in,  377-380. 

Increased   number  of  schools   since 

1855,378. 
Statistics  of  expenditure  on  English 

education,  378. 
Dissatisfaction   at   the  allotment  of 

educational  funds,  378, 379. 
Extracts  from  speeches  reported  in  the 

Hindoo  Patriot  of  July  1870, 379, 380. 
California,  87-97. 
Statistics,  87. 

Establishment  of  school  fund,  88. 
First  free  public  school,  88. 
Organization  of  school  board  in  San 

Francisco,  88. 
Revision  of  school  law,  88. 
First  State  report  issued,  88. 
First  bequest  to  school  fund,  88. 
First  State  teachers'  convention,  88. 
First  State  institute,  88. 
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Californi&--OontiDQed. 

Establishment  of  '*  Califoniia  Teach- 
er," 88. 
Stat«  school  law,  88, 89. 
Board  of  education  composed  of,  88. 
Duties  of  State  superintendent,  88, 89. 
Duties  of  county  8ux>eTintendents,  88. 
Exclusion  of  races  from  schools,  89. 
Teachers'  certificates,  89. 
Taxes  for  schools,  89. 
School  fund  composed  of,  89. 
State  Normal  School,  89. 

Statistics  of,  (table.) 
Graded  certificates  given,  89. 
Cosmopolitan  schools,  90. 
Evening  schools,  90. 
State  Industrial  School,  90. 

Management  of,  90. 
Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind, 

90. 
University  college,  90. 
State  University,  90, 91. 

Resolution  admitting  ladies  into,  91. 
Santa  Clara  College,  91. 
Universitv  of  the  Faciflo,  91. 
St.  Mary^s  College,  91. 
Pacific  Methodist  College,  91. 
St.  Vincent's  College,  91. 
St.  Augustine  College,  91. 
Laurel  Hall  Boarding  School,  91. 
San  Rafael  College,  91. 
St.  Ignatius  College,  92. 
University  School,  92. 
Union  College,  92. 
Sonoma  College,  92. 
i  San  lYancisco,  92y  93. 

City  superintendent,  92. 

Statistical  summary ,92. 

Policy  of  renting  sdiool  buildings, 
92. 

Non-attendance,  93. 

Stringent  trustot  laws  needed,  93. 

Improvement  in  evening  schools,  93. 

Commercial  class,  93. 

School  for  Chinese,  93. 

Proportion  of  tax  paid  by  Chinese, 

Colored  school,  93. 

Co-education  of  the  sexes,  opinion 
of  Hon.  John  Swett,93,94. 
Separation  of  sexes  in  school,  94, 95. 
Teaching  as  profession,  95. 
Women  teachers,  95. 
Statistics  by  counties,  96, 97. 
Names  of  county  superintendents,  96, 

97. 
State  superint-endent,  96. 
Chinese  migration,  422-434. 

Numbers  of  Chinese  immigrants,  422. 
Character  of  immigrants,  423. 
Their  universal  ability  to  read  and 

write,  423. 
Location  of  the  immigrants  in  this 

country,  423. 
Chinese  companies,  423. 
Prospective  increase  of  immigration, 

423. 
Hinderances  to  immigration. 
Causes  of  infanticide,  424. 
Demand  for  labor  in  America,  424. 


Chinese  migration— Continued. 

Adaptation  of  the  Chinese  to  the  West, 
425. 

Checks  to  immi^ation,  425. 

Government  action,  425. 

Atrocities  of  the  coolie  trade,  425. 

Wise  and  humane  legislation,  426. 

Convention  between  the  Chinese  and 
other  nations,  426. 

Thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ments as  affecting  Chinese.  436. 

Opening  of  Chinese  ports  for  trade, 
426. 

Chinese  preference  for  America,  426. 

The  principle  of  no  cast«,  426. 

Political  bearings  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration, 426,  42r. 

Sympathy  of  the  Chinese  with  our  in- 
stitutions, 427. 

Industrial  opposition  to  immigration, 
427. 

Danger  from  introduction  of  pagan- 
ism, 427. 

Susceptibility  of  the  Chinese  to  Chris- 
tian teaching,  428. 

Results  of  Chmese  immigration,  428, 
429. 

Particulars  of  policy  to  be  pursued, 
429. 

Adoption  of  American  language,  dress, 
h2u>its,  and  homes,  429. 

Predominant  characteristics  of  Chi- 
nese; isolation  to  be  deprecated, 
429,  430. 

Adoption  of  American  manners,  430. 

Admission  to  citizenship,  430. 

Importance  of  education,  430. 

Importance  of  right  popular  senti- 
ment, 430. 

Generosity  the  highest  wisdom,  431. 

Lessons  of  history  in  regard  to  com- 
petitive labor,  431. 

Availability  of  an  educational  policy, 
431. 

The  Chinese  accustomed  to  acquire 
knowledge,  431. 

Eagerness  to  learn  the  American  lan- 
guage, 431. 

Scarcity  of  schools  for  Chinese,  431. 

Importance  of  training  the  children, 
431,  432. 

Great  importance  of  understanding 
our  language,  432. 

Difficulties  in  acquiring  it,  432. 

Text-books  adapted  to  the  Chinese, 
433. 

Educational  instrumentalities,  433. 

Duty  of  the  Government,  433,  434. 

Fruits  of  experience  in  education  of 
Chinamen,  434. 

Religious  and  philanthropic  effort^ 
434. 

Evening  schools,  434. 
Colorado,  318,  319. 

Organization  of  Territory. 

Little  information  received  of  schools 
in,  318. 

Letter  from  superintendent,  318. 

Letter  from  citizen  of  Trinidad,  318, 
319. 
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Colorado— Continued. 

Hope  for  better  times,  319. 
,  Natural  division  of  the  Territory,  319. 
Mestizoes,  319. 
Colored  schools  under  supervision  of  Freed- 

men^s  Bureau,  337-339. 
Improvement  of  the  colored  people, 

337. 
Statistical  summary  of  day,  night,  and 

Sunday  schools,  337,  338. 
Punctuality,  and  attendance,  338. 
Normal  schools  for  colored  teachers, 

338. 
Amount  ^aid  by  ireedmen  for  schools, 

338. 
Expenditures,  339. 
Connecticut,  98-102. 

First  public  school  in,  98. 

Early  enactments  respecting  schools, 

98. 
Summary  of  statistics,  98, 99. 
Free  schools  not  connected  with  State, 

99. 
Libraries,  99. 
Teachere^  institutes,  99. 
State  Normal  School,  99. 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  99. 
State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  99. 
Fitch's  Home  for  Soldiers'  Orphans,  99. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  99. 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  99. 
New  Haven. 
Summary  of  statistics  of,  99, 100. 
Board  of  education,  99. 
Graded  schools,  100. 
Training  schools  for  teaehers,  100. 
Free  evening  school,  100. 
Drawing  in  all  the  schools,  100. 
Vocal  music,  100. 
Hartford. 

Statistical  summary,  100. 
Norwich. 

Statistics  of,  100. 
List  of  names  of  acting  visitors  of  State, 

100, 101. 
Statistics  by  counties,  102. 
Secretary  of  board  of  education,  100. 
Dakota,  319,  320. 

Organization  of  Territory. 

Report  of  superintendent  under  new 

school  law,  319. 
Partial  summary  of  school  statistics, 

319. 
Lack  of  school  teachers,  319. 
Increase  of  school  fund,  319.    ' 
Appreciation  of  schools  by  the  people, 

319. 
Improvement  of  school-houses,  320. 
School  law,  features  of,  320. 
Addresses  of  State  and  county  super- 
intendents, 320. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  320. 
Deaf  and  dimib,  education  of,  371--373. 
Hecognitiou  of  their  right  to  instruc- 
tion, 371,  372. 
System  in  the  United  States,  372. 
German  or  articulating  method,  372. 
Columbia   Institute  at  Washington, 

372,  373. 


Deaf  and  Dumb— Continued. 

Success  of  students  in  academic  course, 

373. 
Emplojrments  of  graduates,  373. 
N^lect  of  instruction  of  deaf  and 
dumb  in  certain  States,  372. 
Delaware,  103-105. 

No  report  issued  by,  103. 
Absence  of  school  supervision,  103. 
Opinions  of  educators  in  the  ^late, 

103. 
Proportion  of  illiterates  in  the  State, 

Taxation  for  schools  optional,  103. 

Petition  of  colored  people  to  legisla- 
ture, 103. 

Schools  in  Milfbrd,  103. 

Abstract  of  school  laws,  104. 
Wilmington,  104, 105. 

Establishment  of  public  schools  in,  104. 
Superiority  of  lady  teachers,  104. 
Statistical  summary,  104, 105. 
State  Normal  University,  105. 
District  of  Columbia,  312-317. 

School  organizations  in,  312. 

Washington,  division   of,  for  school 
purposes,  312. 

Duties  of  school  officers,  312. 

Provisions  for   graded  and  evening 
schools,  312. 

School  age,  312. 

City  superintendent,  312. 

Schools  and  teachers,  312. 

German  language  and  music,  312. 

Seats  and  pupils,  312. 

Appropriations,  312. 

Joint  resolution  of  the  city  councils, 
312. 

Colored  schools  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown,  312. 

Superintendent   Newton's   statement 
of,  312. 

Private  schools,  312. 

J.  Russell  Barr's  statement  of,  314. 

Summary  of  white  school  statistics, 
314. 

Condition  of  school  buildings,  314. 

Taxation  for  schools,  314. 

Con^pressional  donations,  314,  315. 

Statistics  by  wards  of  white  and  col- 
ored children  in  city,  315. 

Georgetown  schools,  statistics  of,  315. 

Report  of  board  of  guardians,  315, 316. 

Short  time  pupils  remain  in  school, 
315,  316. 

Expenditures  and   school   buildings, 
316. 

Schools  of  Washington  County,  316. 

Under  control  of  seven  intelligent  in- 
habitants, 316. 

Education  compulsory,  316. 

Statistics  of,  during  the  past  five  years, 
317. 
Ecuador,  education  in^  383,  364. 

Defective  university  and  college  edu- 
cation, 383. 

Method  of  study  in  the  common  schools, 
384. 

Newspapers,  364. 
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Education  and  labor,  relations  of,  439-467. 
Austria,     techuioal     and    scientific 

schools  in,  440. 
Bohemia,  technical  schools  in,  440. 
nungary,  trade  and  industrial  schools 

in,  440. 
Bavaria,  polytechnic,  scientific,  and 

industrial  schools  in,  440,  441. 
Prussia,  technical  schools  in,  441. 
Saxony,    technical   and  polytechnic 

schools  in,  441. 
Switzerland,  technical  and  polytech- 
nic schools  in,  441,  442. 
Belgium,  commercial  and  technical 

schools  in,  442. 
Italy,  technical  education  in,  442. 
Northern  Europe,  technical  and  scien- 
tific education  in,  442. 
France,  technical  education  in,  442, 

443. 
Great  Britain,  increase  of  technical 

education  in,  443,  444. 
Great  Britain,  interest  of  workingmen 

in  technical  education,  443,  444. 
Great  Britain,  cooperative  societies  in, 

444. 
French  exposition  and  English  arti- 
sans, 444. 
Creuzot,  technical  training  in,  445. 
Belgian  educators,  Congress  ofi  445. 
Art  instruction,  influence  of,  445. 
Factory  system,  dangers  of,  445,  446. 
Indian  Orchard  Mill,  schools  at,  446. 
Dr.  Lyon   Playfair,  remarks  of,  446, 

447. 
Circular  of  inquiry  by  Commissioner, 

447. 
Amount,  character,  &c,.  of  labor,  448, 

453,  458,  461,  463,  465. 
General  effect  of  education  on  labor, 

448, 452,  458, 461,  463, 465. 
Effect  of  rudimentary  education,  449, 

453,  459.  463,  466. 
Effect  of  further  knowledge,  449, 454, 

459,  461,  464,  466. 
Specific  influence  of  education  on  in- 
vention, &c.,  450,  459,  462,  464,  466. 
Choice  between  educated  and  ignorant 

laborers,  450,  456,  460,  462.  564,  466. 
Choice  between  educated  ana  ignorant 

foremen,  &^.,  451,  456,  460,  &2,  465, 

466. 
Effect  of  mental  culture  on  morals, 

habits,  <&c.,  451,  457,  460,  562,  465, 

466. 
Answers  by  employers,  448-452,  461- 

463. 
Answers  by  workmen,  452-458,  463- 

465. 
Answers  by  observers,  458-461,  465- 

467. 
Educational  conventions,  406-418. 

National  teachers'  association,  406, 407. 

National  university,  406. 

Universal  system  of  weights   and 
measures,  406. 

Primary  education,  406. 

National  education,  406, 407. 

Music  in  schools,  407. 

School  discipline,  407. 


Educational  conventions — Continued. 
American  normal  association,  407-408. 

The  human  body  a  study  for  the 
teacher,  408. 
American    institute   of    instruction, 
409-410. 

Poetry  of  education,  409. 

Education  in  Prussia,  409. 

The  Bible  in  schools,  409,  410. 

Compulsory  school  attendance.  410. 

Cental  college  association,  410-411. 

What  colleges  ought  to  be,  411. 

Christian  education,  411. 

Besolution  to  correspond  with  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  411. 
Kansas  State  teachers'  association,  411. 
Ohio  State  teachers'  association,  411, 
412. 

Normal  schools  and  county  super- 
vision, 412. 

Moral  culture  in  common  schools,412. 

Utility  of  the  ideal,  412. 

The  Bible  in  schools,  412. 
Michigan  association  of  county  super- 
intendents' 412-414. 

Relations  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  education,  412,  413. 

Superintendents'  records,  413. 

School  discipline,  413. 

County  teachers'  institutes,  413. 

Compulsory  attendance,  414. 

Motive  powers  of  our  educational 
machinery,  414. 
Michigan  State  teachers'  association, 
414, 415. 

School  discipline,  414. 
Indiana  State  collegiate  association, 

415. 
Wisconsin  teachers'  association,  415. 
Virginia    educational     meeting     of 

county  superintendents,  415. 
Advantages  of  education,  415. 
Prussia  an  example  of,  415. 
New  York  State  teachers'  association, 
416. 

Inadequate  pay  of  lady  teachers,  416. 

Improved  methods  in  education,  416. 

School  discipline,  416. 
Califomia  State  teachers'   institute, 
416,  417. 

Importance  of  education,  416. 

High  character  of  teachers,  416,  417. 

Drawing  and  music,  417. 
,   Corporal  punishment,  417. 

Illustrations  in  teaching,  417. 
Connecticut   State  teachers'    associ- 
ation, 418. 
England,  educational  progress  in,  373-377. 
Great  advances  made  since  1869,  373. 
Governmental  supervision  of  schools, 

373,  374. 
Endowed  schools,  374. 
School  laws,  374-^77. 
Council  of  education,  374. 
Truancy,  374. 

Compulsory  attendance,  374. 
Definition  of  the  public  school,  375. 
How  schools  are  to  be  sum)lied,  375. 
Duties  of  school  boards,  ^75,  876. 
Constitution  of  school  boards,  376. 
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England — Continned. 
Union  schools,  376. 

School  income,  expenses,  &c.,  376,  377, 
School  returns,  377. 
Attendance,  377. 
Parliamentary  grants,  377. 
Florida,  105-108. 

Organization  of  schools  in,  105. 
Free  schools  becoming  popular,  106. 
Aid  received  from  Government,  106. 
School  and  seminary  lands,  106. 
Agricultural  college  lands,  106. 
Peabody  fund,  106. 
East  Florida  seminary : 

Statistics  of,  106. 
West  Florida  seminary : 

Statistics  of,  106. 
Tuition  in  abolished,  106. 
Statistical  summai^,  107. 
Statistics  by  counties,  108. 
Names  of  school  officers,  108. 
Georgia,  108-110. 

Peabody  fund,  108. 

Difficulties  to  the  establishment  of 

free  schools,  109. 
Plan  proposed,  109. 
Early  history  of  education  in,  109. 
"  Poor-school  law  "  system,  110. 
State  school  commissioner,  CoL  J.  B. 

Lewis,  110. 
German  schools  and  German  teaching,  437. 
Grerman-American  schools,  437. 
Centralization,    without    destroying 

liberty,  437. 
German- American  Teachers'  As80cia> 
tion,  438. 

Resolutions  of,  438. 

German    language    in  the  pablio 
schools,  438,  4^. 

Objections  to  considered,  438. 

Necessity  for,  439. 
Hebrew  education,  359-370. 
Universal  education  of,  359. 
History  of,  360. 
First  biblical  mention  of,  360. 
Constant  progression  of,  360. 
Derived  from  laws  of  Moses,  360. 
Expulsion  from  Jerusalem,  360. 
Preservation  of  Talmuds,  360. 
Conqnest  of  Mohanmied,  360. 
Mild  rule  of  caliphs,  360. 
Theocratic  constitution,  360. 
Inculcation  of  virtues,  360. 
Instruction  in  the  Mislma  andGemora, 

361. 
Mnemonics,  361. 
Education  the  aim  of  life,  361. 
Adam  the  first  schoolmaster,  361. 
The  first  mention  of  writing,  361. 
The  schools  of  the  prophets,  361. 
Founded  by  Samuel,  3ol. 
Men  of  the  Great  Assembly,  361. 
Schools  of  the  sopheiim  or  scribes,  361. 
Translation  of  the  septuagint,  361. 
School  founded  at  Tiberias,  361. 
Compilation  of  the  Mishna^  361. 
Babylonian  schools,  361. 
Completion  of  Babylonian   Talmud, 

361. 
Sufferings  of  Hebrew  sohools,  361. 


Hebrew  education— Continued. 

Sohools  of  Otranto  and  Bari,  361. 

Prosperity  of  schools  in  Spain,  361. 

Encouragement  of  Moorish  kings,  361. 

Maimonides,  the  philosopher,  361. 

Murder  of  Jews  at  SeviUe,  362. 

Terrible  condition  of  Jews  in  Ger- 
many, 362. 

Banishment  from  Spain,  France,  and 
England,  362. 

Exclusive  talmudic  schools,  362. 

Six  post  biblical  developments,  362. 

Allusions  to  Mr.  Parton,  362,  365. 

Liberal  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  362. 

Sympathy  of  Jews  with  American  Rev- 
olution, 362. 

Mordecai  M.  Noah,  an  American  Jew, 
363. 

American  asylum  attempted  to  be 
founded  for  Jews,  363. 

Reasons  for  failure  of,  363. 

Charity  the  first  aim  of  Hebrew  edu- 
cation, 363. 

Incidents  of  Hebrew  charity,  363. 

The  mitzvah,  or  honor,  363. 

Help  the  stranger,  363. 

Hermetic  charity,  363. 

The  cardinal  virtues  taught,  364. 

Appreciation  of  Plato^s  idea,  364. 

Effect  of  American  education,  364. 

Allusion  to  Aristotle,  364. 

The  true  aim  of  education,  364. 

Prayers  for  the  President  and  others, 
364. 

Resolutions  of  Dr.  Lilienthal,  364. 

The  reform  idea — note,  364. 

Jewish  poverty  explained,  364. 

Habitual  temperance  of  Jews,  364. 

Rare  exhibitions  of  crime  accounted 
for,  365. 

Wliy  Jewish  poverty  is  not  seen,  365. 

Notable  absence  of  mania,  365. 

Remarkable  exhibition  of  female  chas- 
tity, 365. 

Explanation  of  same,  365. 

Gratitude  an  educational  trait,  365. 

Reverence  for  George  Washington,  365. 

I^rofanity  especially  forbidden,  365. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  365. 

Respect  to  parents,  365. 

Education  in  the  Hebrew  hmguage, 
366. 

The  mystic  rite  of  manhood,  366. 

The  use  of  Hebrew  in  writing,  366. 

Superiority  of  Hebrew  education,  366. 

This  the  cause  of  their  remarkable 
preservation,  366. 

The  happiness  of  Jews  in  America, 
367. 

They  are  wanderers  no  more,  367. 

Names  of  eminent  Jewish  scholars, 
367. 

Historical  fact  in  North  Carolina,  367, 

Hebrews  hold  official  stations,  367. 

Their  confidence  in  American  securi- 
ties, 367. 

Frightful  picture  of  present  condition 
in  Rome,  367. 

Schools  in  tbe  United  States,  36a 
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Hebrew  education— Continued. 

Sunday-schools  in  the  United  States, 
368. 

The  Temple  Immanuel  in  New  York, 
368. 

Bules  of  Sunday-schools  in  general, 
368. 

Bev.  George  Jacobs,  of  Philadelphia, 
368 

Statistics  of  Philadelphia,  368. 

Statistics  of  Boston,  368. 

Rev.  S.  Deutsch,  of  Baltimore,  369. 

Statistics  of  Baltimore,  369. 

Eev.  Dr.  Sonnerschein,  of  St.  Louis, 
369. 

Statistics  of  St.  Louis,  369. 

Rules  of  St.  Louis  Sabbath-school, 
369. 

Rev.  B.  Felsenthal,  of  Chicago^  370. 

Statistics  of  Chicago,  370. 

Rev.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  of  Cincinnati,  370. 

Statistics  of  Cincinnati,  370. 

J.  J.  Noah,  370. 
Idaho,  321, 322. 

Organization  of  Territory,  321. 

Summary  of  school  statistics  of,  321. 

Indifference  of  the  people  regarding 
education,  321. 

Recommendation  of  superintendent, 
321. 

County  superintendents  alive  to  the 
cause,  321. 

What  is  most  needed,  321. 

Reversal  by  the  Territory  of  United 
States  law  setting  apart  land  for 
schools,  321. 

Addresses  of  State  and  county  super- 
intendents, 322. 

Statistical  details  by  counties,  322. 
Illinois,  110-122. 

Statistical  summary,  110. 

School  revenues,  110. 

Increase  of  school  revenues.  111. 

Calculation  of  averages  and  statis- 
tics, 111. 

Magnitude  of  the  school  work  of  the 
State,  HI. 

Attendance,  111. 

Districts,  111,112. 

Private  schools,  112. 

Graded  schools,  112. 

Colored  schools,  112, 113. 

Association  of  county  superintend- 
ents, 113. 

County  teachers'  institute,  113. 

State  teachers'  institute,  113. 

Southern  Illinois  teachers'  associa- 
tion, 113. 

State  teachers'  association,  113. 

County  normal  schools,  113. 

"  Illinois  Teacher,"  114. 

State  certificates,  114. 

Illinois  State  normal  university,  114, 
115. 

Illinois  industrial  university,  115. 

Illinois  soldiers'  college,  115. 

Illinois  soldiers  orphans'  home,  115. 

State  reform  school,  115. 

Institution  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  115. 


Ulinois^Continued. 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  115, 116. 

Institution   for    Idiots   and  Feeble- 
minded Children,  116. 

Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
116. 

Private  institutions  of  learning,  116, 
117. 

Educational  Department  at  Washing* 
ton,  necessity  for,  117. 

Indian  children,  exclusion  of,  89, 212. 
Chicago: 

Growth  of  city  and  of  schools  during 
last  ten  years,  117. 

Corporal  punishment  in  schools,  117. 

Bible  in  schools,  117. 

Natural  history  in  primary  schools, 
117. 

Summary  of  statistics,  118. 

Improvement  in  methods  of  teaching, 
118. 

Music  in  the  schools,  118. 

Teachers'  institutes,  118. 

Normal   department  of  high-school, 
118. 

Evening  schools.  119. 

Special  funds,  11 9. 

Statistics  by  counties,  120. 

Names  of  county  superintendents,  120. 

State  superintendent,  120. 

Table  of  statistical  details,  120-122. 
Illiteracy  in  the  United  States,  467-502. 

Earliest  official  data  of,  467 

General  results  of  national  census,  467. 

Illiteracy  not  confined  to  foreigners  or 
negroes,  467. 

Illiteracy  a  wide-spread  national  ca- 
lamity, 468. 

Census  of  1840,  and  effect  on  public 
mind,  468. 

Interest  and  action  in  Virginia,  468. 

Census  of  1850  and  1860,  469. 

Causes  and  remedies,  501. 
Tables  compiled  from  national  census: 

I.  Eliterate  whites  in  1840,  470. 

II.  Illiteracy  in  1850  and  1860, 472. 
Whites,  free  colored,  native,  foreiga 
Male  and  female  excess  of  ratio. 

m.  Per  cent,  of  illiterate  in  1850  and 

1860,  474. 
Whites,  native  and  foreign;  colored, 

free  and  slave ',  idiotic,  insane,  blind, 

and  deaf. 
rV.  Illiterate,  20  to  21  years  old,  with 
per  cent.,  480. 

V.  Per  cent.  •  of  illiterate  whites  in 
1840,  481. 

VI.  Statistics  of  1840,  with  per  cent., 
495. 

Birds-eye  views  of  maps  of  illiteracy: 

1.  Illiterate  whites  m  1840, 483. 

2.  Illiterate  whites  in  1850, 484. 

3.  Illiterate  whites  in  1860, 485. 

4.  Illiterate  whites,  male  and  female, 
1860,  488. 

5.  Illiterate  whites,  male  and  female, 
1860,  489. 

6.  Ratio  of  male  and  female  illiter- 
ates, 1860, 490. 
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Birds-eye  views  of  maps  of  illiteracy : 

7.  Katio   of  male  and    female   illit- 
eracy, 1860,  491. 

8.  lUiteracy  of  the  freedmen,  493,  494. 

9.  Aggregate  illiteracy  of  the  United 
States  m  I860,  497. 

10.  Per  cent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy, 
1840-'50,  498. 

11.  Per  cent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy, 
185a-'60,  499. 

12.  Per  cent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy, 
1840-'60, 500. 

Indiana,  123-127. 

Summary  of  statistics  of,  123. 

State  fund,  123. 

Colored  citizens  taxed  but  not  educa- 
ted, 12.3. 

State  University,  123, 124. 

Indiana  Asbury  University,  124. 

Wabash  College,  124. 

NoDthwestern   Christian   Universitv, 
124. 

Earlham  College,  124. 

Union  Christian  College,  124. 

Brookvillo  College,  124, 125. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
125. 

Indiana  State  Institute  for  Education 
of  Blind,  125. 

Reform  School  at  Plainfield,  125. 

Kducaticm  in  State  prisons,  125. 

Indianapolis : 
Statistical  summary  of,  126. 
Attendance,  126. 
Evening  schools,  126. 
Instruction  in  German,  126. 
Colored  children,  127. 
Private  schools,  127. 
Training  schools,  126, 127. 

Statistical  t^ibles    by  counties,  127, 
130. 

Names  of  superintendents,  127-130. 

State  superintendent,  127. 
Indian  Education,  339-348. 

Duty  of  Greneral  Government,  339. 

Indians  of  PaciBo  coast,  340. 

Schools  of,  and  educational  condition 
in,  340. 

Indians  of  Arizona,  340. 

New  Mexico,  340. 

Peaceful  and  warlike  tribes,  340. 

Lack   of    schools  and  other  advan- 
tages, 340. 

Moquis  Indians,  340. 

Mohaves,  desire  o^  for  schools,  440. 

Pueblos  ask  foy  schools,  340. 

Testimony  of  secretary  of  peace  eom- 
missiou,  340,  341. 

Report  of  Lieutenant  Ford,  341. 

Recommendations  of  Agent  Dennison, 
341.  ^ 

Indians  of  mountain  Territories,  341. 

Desire  for  schools  among,  341. 

Nez  Percys,  advanced  condition  of,  341. 

Idaho  Indians,  desire  of,  for  schools, 
341. 

General  Sully's  testimony,  341. 

Recommendation  to  establish  agricul- 
tural school,  342. 

Dakota  Indians,  no  schools,  342. 


Indian  education— Continued. 

Desire  of  the  Sioux  for  education,  342. 
Indians  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  342. 
Progress  of  schools  in  Sioux  Mission. 

342, 343. 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  343. 
Ottoes  and  Missouri  Indians,  343. 
Pawnee  manual  labor  school,  343. 
Eickapoos,  343. 

Pottawatomies'  Catholic  mission,  343. 
Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi,  343. 
Munsees,  343. 

Kaws  want  a  mission  school,  343. 
Plain  Indians,  343. 
Shawnees,  343. 

Indian  Terifitory,  Indians  in,  343,  344. 
Cherokee  schools,  statistics  ofl   343, 

344. 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  343,  344. 
General  school  organization,  343,  344. 
Progress  in  Seminole  schools,  344. 
Chippewas  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 

and  Michigan,  344. 
Manual  labor  scnool  for  the  Pillagers, 

344. 
Lake  Superior  Chippewas,  345. 
Wisconsin  Stockbridges,  345. 
Oneidas  in  Wisconsin,  345. 
New  York  Indians,  345. 
Alaska  Indians,  345. 
Report  of  Vincent  Colver,  345. 
Indians  in  British  North  Ajnerica,  346. 
Statistical  summary  of  Indian  schools, 

347. 
Table  of  trust  funds,  347. 
Religious  societies,  expenditures  of,  f(» 

education  of  Indians,  347. 
Table  of  statistical  details  of  Indian 

education,  348-352. 
Statement  of  liabilities  of  the  United 

States  for  educational  purposes,  as 

per  treaty  stipulations,  353,  364. 
Indian  Territory,  area  o^  339. 
Iowa,  131-139. 

Summary  of  statistics,  131. 

Abstract  of  school  law,  131. 

School  fund,  131. 

Need  for  normal  school,  132. 

Musical  training,  132. 

Evening  schools,  132. 

Institutions  of  learning  not  public, 

132. 
Statistical  table  by  counties,  133, 139. 
Names  of  county  superintendents,  136, 

139. 
State  superintendent,  136. 
Kansas,  140-146. 

Graded  schools,  140. 
Improvement  of  school-houses,  140. 
Need  fof  dictionaries,  140. 
Uniformity  in  text-books,  140. 
District  treasurers,  140. 
Teachers'  institutes,  140. 
School  fund,  investment  of,  140. 
School  lands,  mismanagement  of.  141. 
School  lands,  misappropriation  oi^  141, 
Statistical  summary,  141. 
State  Normal  School,  141, 142. 
State  University,  142. 
State  Agricultural  College,  142. 
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KaDsas— Continued. 

ABylom  for  the  Blind,  143. 

Denominational  institutions,  143. 

Teaching  a  profession;  143. 

Karnes  of  county  superintendents,  144. 

State  superintendent,  144. 

Statistics  by  counties,  144-146. 
Kentucky,  147-149. 

Struggle  for  reform  in  school  law,  147. 

Opposition  by  the  legislature,  147. 

Inefficiency  of  old  law,  147. 

Provision  for  colored  schools,  147. 

Misappropriation  of  taxes  paid  by  col- 
ored people,  147. 

List  of  school  officefs,  148, 149. 

Superintendent,  148. 
Kindergarten  culture,  354-359. 

Importance  of  correct  methods  in 
teaching,  354,  355. 

System  in  Germanjr,  355. 

Superficial  imitations  of  Kindergar- 
tens in  America,  355. 

Fundamental  point  of  difference  be- 
tween FrcebePs  method  and  that  of 
other  educators,  355. 

How  he  utilizes  the  principle  of  evil 
in  children,  356. 

Where  he  found  his  model,  356. 

Necessity  to  the  children  of  play,  356. 

Frcebers  method,  356,  357. 

Work  done  by  a  class  of  children  in 
Dresden,  3,58. 

Quickening  and  harmonizing  effects  of 
music,  3§B. 

Necessity  for  competent  teachers,  358. 

Kindergarten  school  in  Berlin,  358. 

Importance  of  adhering  to  the  princi- 
ples of  FrcBbel,  359. 

Kindergarten  normal  school  in  Bos- 
ton, &9. 

Kindergarten  school  for  education  of 
colored  nurses,  359. 
Louisiana,  150-152. 

Organization  under  new  school  law, 
150. 

Portions  of  law  impracticable,  150. 

Insufficient  funds,  150. 

Compulsory  mixed  schools,  150. 

Mismanagement  of  school  lands,  150. 

Portion  of  fimd  lost,  150. 

Parish  treasurers  fail  to  report,  150. 

Normal  schools  needed.  150. 

Normal  school  at  New  Orleans,  150. 

Aid  rendered  by  Freedmen^s  Bureau, 
150. 

Refusal  of  New  Orleans  city  board  to 
comply  with  law,  150. 

Louisiana  State  Seminary,  150. 

Peabody  fund,  150. 

Statistical  details  by  parishes,  151, 
152. 

State  superintendent,  151. 
Maine,  153-155. 

General  statistics,  153. 

Normal  schools,  153. 

County  teachers'  institutes,  153. 

State  school  fund,  153. 

Compulsory  attendance,  153. 

Portland,  general  statistics  of,  154 
City  school  committee,  154. 


Maine — Continued. 

Policy  in  reference  to  teachers,  154. 
Bangor,  general  statistics  of,  154. 

Roll  of  honor,  154. 

Discontinuance  of  public  school  ex- 
aminations, 154. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  155. 
State  superintendent,  155. 
County  supervisors,  names  of,  155. 
Maryland,  156-164. 
School  law  of  1865. 
Imperfection  of  schools  prior  to  its 

adoption,  156. 
Improvement  first   year  under  new 

system,  156. 
Increase  of  children  attending  school 

during  1866,  156. 
Establishment  of  State  normal  school, 

157. 
Colored  schools,  157. 
Statistical  summary,  1.57. 
Existing  school  system,  157. 
Insufficient  salaries  of  teachers,  157. 
Irregular  attendance,  158. 
Compulsory  law,  158. 
State  Normal  School,  158. 
Taxes  of  colored  people,  158. 
Education  of  colored  cmldren  in  Bal 

timore.  158. 
St.  John^s  College,  statistics  of,  158. 
Maryland  Agricultural  College,  158. 
Baltimore  I^male  College,  158. 
Statistical  summary,  159. 
Finances.  159. 
Maryland  Institute  for  the  Instruction 

of  the  Blind,  159, 160. 
Baltimore,  general  view  of  the  system 
in.  160, 161. 

Baltimore  City  College,  161. 

Female  high  schools,  161. 

Eastern  Female  High  School,  161. 

Western  Female  High  School,  161. 

Peabody  prizes,  161. 

Primary  schools,  162. 

Lower  studies,  1G2. 

Grammar  schools,  162L 

Evening  schools,  162. 

Colored  schools,  162. 

Punishments,  162. 

School-houses,  162.  ' 

Salaries,  162. 

Supervision,  162. 

Statistics  of  schools  in  Baltimore, 
163. 
Statistics  by  counties,  164. 
Massachusetts,  165-184. 
Area  of,  165. 
Population,  165. 

Obligation  to  sustain  schools,  165. 
Educated  brain,  165. 
Origin  of  public  school  system,  165. 
Establishment  of  Harvard  College,  165. 
Law  of  the  colony  in  1642, 165. 
Proportion  of  children  in  public  schools 

in  1832, 165. 
Permanent  fund  established,  165,  %66. 
Normal  schools :  Framingham,  West- 
field,  Bridgewater,  Salem,  166. 
Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  166. 
General  statistics,  166. 
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Massachusetts — Continued. 

Drawing  in  the  public  schools,  167. 
Boston,  summary  of  statistics  of  schools 
in,  167. 
Vocal  and  physical  culture,  167. 
Phonic  system  of  teaching  reading, 

167. 
Text-books  free  to  all,  168. 
Schools  for  licensed  minors,  168. 
Truancy.  168. 
Latin  school,  168. 
English  high  school,  168. 
Girls'  high  and  normal  schools,  168, 

169. 
Highlands  High  School,  169. 
Dorchester  High  School,  169. 
Roxbury  Latin  School,  169. 
Horticultural  School   for  Women, 
169. 
Wobum,  general  summary  qf  statistics 
of,  169, 170. 
Improved     methods     in    primary 

schools,  170. 
Requirements     for    admission    to 
grades,  170. 
Fall  River,  general  statistics  of,  170. 
Evening  school,  170. 
Truants,  170. 
Half-time  schools,  170. 
Lowell,  general  summ^iry  of  statistics 
of;  170, 171. 
Free  evening  schools,  171. 
Decrease  of  truancy,  171. 
Report   of   Truant    Commissioner 
Huse,  171. 
Charlestown,  general  statistics  of,  171. 
Worcester,  general  statistics  of,  171. 
School  committee,  171. 
Want  of  normal  school,  171. 
Indifference  of  parents  to  punctual 

attendance,  171. 
Truant  school,  its  influence,  171. 
Training  school,  171, 172. 
Dennis,  general  statistics  of,  172. 
Lack  of  apparatus,  172. 
Smallness  of  wages,  172. 
Sprin^eld,  general  statistics  of,  172. 
Traming  school  for  teachers,  172. 
Free  evening  schools,  172. 
Truant  school,  172. 
Reform  school  for  children,  172. 
Half-time  school,  172. 
Northampton,    general    statistics    of 
schools  of,  173. 
Increasing  interest  among  teachers, 
173. 
Salem,  general  statistics  of,  173. 
School  committee,  173. 
Truancy,  173. 
Special  school  for  factory  children,  174. 
Epigrammatic  sentences,  174, 182. 
Superintendents  of  cities  and  towns, 

182. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  183, 184. 
Medical  education  in  the  United  States, 
384-396. 
Condition  of,  at  present,  385,  386. 
Preliminary  training,  385. 
Professional  instruction,  385,  386. 
Graduation,  386. 


Medical  education — Continued. 

Degrees,  386. 

Post-graduate  course,  386. 
Contrasted  with  that  in  Europe,  387, 

392. 
.   Austria,  390,  391. 

I'rance,  390. 

Great  Britain,  391,  392, 

Italy,  390. 
Instrumentalities  for — 

Private  instruction,  365. 

Medical  colleges,  385-390. 
Of  women,  392,  393. 
Profession,  the,  384,  385,  393,  396. 

Duty  of,  toward  medical  education, 
393-396. 

Number  of,  384. 
•Organization  of,  384,  385. 

Relation   of,  to   the   Government, 
384. 

Reputation  of,  384. 
Students,  the,  385,  386,  395,  396. 

Impatience   of,  under  instruction, 
395,  396. 

Percentage  of,  college-bred,  385. 

Perplexities  of,  385,  386. 

Preliminary  acquirements  of,  385. 
Suggestions  as  to,  393,  396. 

Preliminary  training,  393,  394. 

Lecture  courses,  394. 

Methods  of  teaching,  394,  395. 

Clinical  instruction,  395. 

Drawing,  393. 

Moot-courts,  395. 

Suits  for  malpractice,  393,  .395. 
Thoroughness  of,  demanded  by  public, 
396 
Michigan,  185-193. 

Summary  of  school  statistics,  185. 
Abolition  of  the  rate  bill,  185. 
Advantages  of  free  school  system,  185. 
Graded  schools,  185. 
Teachers'  institutes,  185. 
University  of  Michigan,  185, 186. 

Women  admitted,  186. 
State  Normal  School,  186. 
State  Agricultural  College,  186, 187. 
Kalamazoo  College,  187. 
Albion  College,  1§7. 
Olivet  College,  187. 
State  Reform  School,  187. 
Exclusion  from  of  lads  under  ten  years, 

187. 
Detroit,  general  school  statistics  of, 
187, 188. 

Demand  for  school  accommodations, 
188. 

Seats  forfeited  by  absence,  188. 

Colored  children  in  schools,  188. 
Grand  Rapids,  sunmiary  of  statistics 
of,  188. 

Results  for  ten  years,  188. 

Interest  in  education,  188. 
Names  of  county  superintendents,  189. 
State  superintendent,  189. 
Table  of  school  statistics  by  counties 

190-193. 
Minnesota,  194-199. 

Statistical  summary  of,  194. 
School  fund,  194. 
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Mmiie8ota--Confinned. 

Decrease  of  non-attendance,  194. 
Educational  agencies,  194. 
Teachers'  institutes,  194. 
State  convention  of  coonty  snperin- 

tendents,  194. 
State  teachers'  institute. 
First  State  normal  school,  195. 
Increase  in  number  of  male  papilS| 

195. 
Occupations  of  parents  of  pupils,  195. 
Second  State  normal  school,  195, 196. 
Third  State  normal  school,  196. 
Disparity  in  number  of  sexes  of  pupils, 

196. 
University  of  Minnesota,  statistics  of, 
196. 

Institution  open  to  all,  196. 
State  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

and  Blind,  196. 
State  Reform  School,  196. 
Other  educational  institutions,  196, 

197. 
St.  Paul,  statistical  summary  of,  197. 

No  truancy  nor  absenteeism,  197. 

Graded  schools,  197. 
Names  of  school  officers,  State  and 

county  superintendents,  198. 
School  statistics  by  counties,  198, 199. 
Mississippi,  200,201. 

Provisions  of  constitution  for  educa- 
tion, 200. 
School  system,  200. 
School  districts,  200. 
State  superintendent,  200. 
County  superintendents,  200. 
School  directors,  200,201. 
University  of  Mississippi,  201. 
Normal  school,  201. 
State  superintendent,  201. 
Missouri.  201-211. 

Statistical  summary  of,  201,  202. 
Schools  for  colored  children,  202. 
Prejudice  against  disappearing,  202. 
Normal  school  for  colored  teachers,  202. 
Development  of  the  school  system,202. 
Character  of  the  teachers,  202, 
District  directors,  202. 
Pay  of  county  superintendents,  202. 
Teachers'  institutes,  202,  203. 
Aid  received  from  the  Press,  203. 
Mismanagement  of  school  fund,  203. 
Schools  and  railways,  203. 
State  University,  203,  204. 
Lincoln  Institute,  204. 
Endowment  of,  by  colored  soldiers,204. 
Missouri  Institute  for  the  Blind,  204. 
North  Missouri  Normal  School,  205. 
Missouri  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

205. 
Other  institutions   not  fostered  by 

State,  204,  205. 
St.  Louis,  origin  of  public  school  sys- 
tem of,  205. 

Summary  of  statistics  of,  205. 206. 

Management  of  the  schools,  206. 

School    revenues,  sources  derived 
from,  206. 

Attendance,  improvement  of,  206. 

Graded  schools,  economy  of,  206. 


Missouri — Continued. 

Evening  schools,  206. 

Instruction  in  German,  206. 

School  for  colored  children,  206. 

Normal  school,  207. 

Hich  school,  207. 

Public  school  library,  207. 
Educational  power  of  the  Press,  207. 
Necessity  of  education  to  State  and 

county,  207,  208. 
Divinity  of  teacher's  work,  208. 
Names  of  school  officers.  State  and 

county  superintendents,  208-210. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  210, 211. 
Negroes,  exclusion  of,  212. 
Non-attendance,  causes  of,  95. 
Montana,  323-325. 

Organization    of  Territory,  monstei 

proportions  of,  323. 
Inadec[uacy  of  school  system,  323. 
Necessity  felt  for  a  permanent  school 

fond,  323. 
Partisan  legislation  in  school  matters, 

324. 
Addresses  of  State  and  County  su 

perintendents,  325. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  325. 
Nebraska,  212. 

Failure  by  the  Bureau  to  procure  in- 
formation, 212. 
No  reply  received  to  communications, 

212. 
Superintendent  of  public  instructioa, 

212. 
Nevada,  212-214. 

Average  school  term,  and  teachers' 

wages,  212. 
School  fund,  212. 
Board  of  public  instruction,  212. 
Exclusion  of  races,  212. 
Need  for  colored  schools,  212. 
Summary  of  statistics,  212,  213, 
Names  of  State  and  county  superinten- 
dents, 213. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  214. 
New  Hampshire,  215-220. 

Summary  of  statistics  for  1869  and 

1870,  215. 
Remedy  for  non-attendance,  215. 
Teachers'  institutes,  215. 
Lectures,  215,  216. 
Decrease  of  number  of  children,  216. 
Decrease  in  "different"  teachers,  216. 
Investment  in  brains,  216. 
Advantages  of  institute  instruction, 

216. 
Decrease    in    money    expended    for 

schools,  216. 
Increase  in  value  of  school-houses  and 

lots,  216. 
Higher  institutions  of  learning,  216. 
Dartmouth  College,  216,  217. 

Chandler  scientific  department  of, 
217. 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  217. 
Manchester,  general  school  statistics 
of^  217. 

Training  school,  217. 

Improvement  of  teachers,  217. 
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New  Hampshire— Continned. 

Importance  of  music,  218. 

Method  of  teaching  grammar,  218. 
State  superintendent,  §19. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  219, 220. 
New  Jersey,  221-226. 

Statistical  summary,  221. 
Sentiment  in  favor  of  free  schools,  221. 
Proportion  of  children  in  school,  221. 
Legal  length  of  school  term,  221. 
Attendance,  221 
School-houses,  221. 
Normal  school,  221. 
Butgers  Scientific  School,  221,  222. 
Jersey  City,  summary  of  statistics  of 
schools  in,  222. 

Attendance  in,  222. 

Evening  schools  in,  punctual  attend- 
ance of  girls.  282,  223. 

Earnestness  or  adults    in  evening 
schools,  223. 
Saturday  normal  school,  223. 
Newark,  statistical  summary  of  schools 
in,  223. 

Lack  of  uniformity  In  school  statis- 
tics, 223. 

Colored  school,  223. 

Evening  school  for  colored  youths, 
223,  224. 

Saturday  normal  school,  224. 

Success  of  pupils  in  teaching,  224. 
Names  of  State  and  county  superin- 
tendents, 225, 226. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  225, 

226. 
Now  Mexico,  326-328. 

Organization  of  Territory,  326. 
Distinct  inhabitants  of,  326. 
Mestizos,  gregarious  habits  of,  326. 
Absence  of  schools,  326. 
Deplorable  illiteracy  of  the  people, 

^. 
Extract  from  governor's  message,  326. 
Popular   hostility  to  public  schools, 

327. 
Degradation  of  the  people,  387. 
Pueblo  Indians,  328. 
New  York,  227-247. 

Outline  of  system  of  instruction,  227, 
Partial  summary  of  statistics,  227. 
Law  of  18515  respecting  districts,  227. 
Institutions  of  learning,  not  public, 

encouraged,  227^  228.  ' 
Colleges,  supervision  of,  228. 
Academies  not  free,  228. 
Academic     departments    in     Union 

schools,  228. 
Object  of  the  State  in  providing  edu- 
cation, 228. 
Supervision,  228. 
Improvement  since  abolition  of  rate 

bill,  228. 
General  school  statistics,  229-231. 
Teachers'  classes  in  academies,  231. 
Normal  schools,  231,  232. 
Teachers'  institutes,  232. 
Table  showing  comparative  summary 

of,  for  ten  years,  232. 
District  libraries,  mismanagement  of, 

233. 


New  York— Continned. 
Indian  schools,  233. 
Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  233. 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  234. 
New  York  City,  statistical  summary 
of  schools  m,  231,  235. 
Corporate  schools,  235. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Saturday  normal  school,  235. 
Evening  schools,  attendance  in,  235. 
Need  fbr  separate  evening  schools  for 

adults,  235. 
Evening  school  in  the  penitentiary, 

235. 
A  few  primary  school  statistics,  236. 
Corporal  punishment,  abolition  of, 

Appropriation  for  parochial  schools, 
236 

The  Bible  in  schools,  236. 
Brooklyn,  summary  of  statistics  of 
schools  in,  236,  237. 

Comparison  of  statistics  of  past  year 
with  foimer  years,  237. 

Text-books  and  oral  instruction,  237. 

Graded  course  of  study,  237. 

Progress  of  free  schools,  237. 
Syracuse,  summary  of  statistics  of, 
238. 

Absenteeism  in,  238. 

Discipline,  238. 
Other  cities,  238. 
Names  of  State  superintendent  and 

county  commissioners,  239-241. 
Statistical  details  of  counties,  towns, 

and  cities,  242-247. 
Normal  instruction  for  the  mass  of  teach- 
ers, the  means  of  providing,  396-399. 
Numoer  of  teachers  in   the  United 

States,  396. 
.  Proportion  of  inexperienced  teachers 

in  different  States,  396. 
Number  of  pupils  attending  normal 

schools,  396. 
Expense  of  providing  normal  training 

for  all  teachers,  397. 
Necessity  for  a  graded  system  of  nor- 
mal schools,  3S7. 
Oljiections  to  this  plan   considered. 

Teachers'  institutes  as  a  means  of  in- 
struction^ 398. 

Opinion  of  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion for  Ontario,  398, 399. 
Normal  schools,  report  on  a  course  of  study 
for,  399-405. 

Plan  proposed  for  the  prepariition  of 
teachers  for  primary  schools,  399. 

Reasons  for  plan  proposed,  399,  400- 
402. 

Common  schools   suffering  for   edu- 
cated teachers,  400. 

Opinion  of  Guizot  of  poor  schoolmas- 
ters, 400. 

Failure  of  candidates  for  cadetship, 
401. 

Failure  of    candidates    for    normal 
schools,  401. 

Great  problem  to  be  solved  by  the 
nation,  402. 
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Normal  schools — Continaed. 

Standard  suggested  for  admission  to 

elementary  normal  school,  404. 
Proposed  course  of  study  for,  404,  405. 
North  Carolina,  24&-252. 

Progress  of  education  in  the  State,  248. 
Number  of  children,  white  and  colored, 

in  State,  248. 
Charitable  and  religious  associations, 

248. 
Education  among  the  colored  popula- 
tion, 248.  249. 
Friends'  sonool  for  freedmen,  249. 
American  Missionary  Association,  248, 

249. 
American  Union  Freedman's  Commis- 
sion, 248,  249. 
Episcopal  parish  schools,  249. 
Presbyterian  parochial  schools,  249. 
Private  schools,  250. 
Summary  of  schools  organized  by  char- 
itable and  religious  associations,  250. 
Colleges  and  collegiate  institutes,  male 

and  female.  250. 
Education  or  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 

251. 
Insane  Asylum,  251. 
Public  school  fund,  251. 
School-houses,  251. 
Penal  institutions,  251. 
Poor-houses,  251. 
Penitentiary,  252. 
Peabody  fund,  252. 
Wilmington  ^ree  schools,  253. 

Boston  munificence,  252. 

Lady  county  examiner,  252. 
Ohio,  252-267. 

Statistical  summary,  252,  253. 
Schools  in  rural  districts,  253.  - 
Districts  in  which  teachers  *' board 

around,"  253. 
Township  system,  253. 
Teacher^  institutes,  253. 
Supervision^  253. 

Higher  institutes  of  learning,  254. 
Normal  schools  and  academies,  254. 
Colleges  and  universities,  254. 
Youn^  ladies'  seminaries,  254. 
Bible  in  schools,  254,  255. 
Cincinnati,  summary  of  school  statis- 
tics of,  256. 

Cincinnati  normal  school,  255. 

Special  training  for  teachersy  255, 
256. 

Phonic  method  of  reading,  256. 

Drawing,  256. 

Schools  of  design,  256. 

Evening  school,  256. 

Normal  schools,  256. 
Columbus,  summary  of  statistics  o£ 
256,257. 

Schools  for  colored  children,  257. 

Proportion  of  children  in  school  at 
various  ages,  257« 

Estimated  number  receiving  no  in- 
struction, 257. 
Clevelan<L    statistical    summary    of 
schools  of,  257. 

Proportion  of  children  of  various 
ages  out  of  school,  257. 
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Ohio— Continued. 

School  accommodations,  257. 

Names  of  State  and  county  superin- 
tendents, 258,  259. 

School  statistics  by  counties,  260-263. 

School  financial  statistics  by  counties^ 
264-267. 
Oregon,  268. 

Educational  sentiment  in,  268. 

No  State  board  of  education,  268. 
Pennsylvania,  268-281. 

Statistical  summary  of,  268. 

School  system,  268. 

Supervision,  268. 

Salaries  of  county  superintendents, 
269. 

State  superintendent,  269. 

Directors,  269. 

City  and  borough -superintendents,269 

Teachers'  graded  certificates,  269. 

Professional  certificates,  269. 

Studies,  270. 

Text  books,  270. 

Attendance,  270. 

Number  of  children  in  no  school,  270. 

Irregular  attendance,  truancy,  non- 
attendance,  270. 

School  revenues,  270, 271. 

Higher  education,  271. 

Teachers' institutes,  271. 

Normal  schools,  271. 

Colleges,  271. 

Awakening  of  interest  in  education, 
271,272. 

Philadelphia,  summary  of  school  sta- 
tistics of,  272. 
Compensation  of  teachers,  5272. 
Publio  entert<iunments  by  grammar 

schools,  272. 
Evening  schools,  272, 273. 
Compulsory  education,  273. 
City  superintendent  needed,  273. 

Pittsburg,  summary  of  school  statis- 
tics of,  273, 274. 

Names  of  State  and  county  superin- 
tendents, 274, 275. 

School  statistics  by  counties,  276-279. 

Statistical  table  of  academies  and  sem- 
inaries, 280, 281. 
Bhode  Island,  282-284. 

Early  history  of,  282. 

Summarv  of  school  statistics  of,  282. 

Legal  school  term,  282. 

Teachers'  institutes,  282. 

Providence,  grammar  schools  of,  282. 
High  school,  proportion  of  pupils 

who  enter,  282. 
Crowdingof  primary  schools  in,  282. 
Hl-health  among  the  children  i^r  282. 
Providence  evening  schools,  283. 
Ages  of  pupils,  and  earnestness  in 

learning,  283. 
Example  of  perseverance  by  a  young 

girl,  283. 
Evening  school  for  ladies,  the  "  Irre- 
pressibles," 283. 

Names  of  State  superintendents,  283. 

Names  of  city  and  town  superintend 
ents,283. 

Statistical  details  by  counties,  284. 
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School  supervision,  434-439. 

Connecticut^  434, 435. 

niinoiB,  435. 

Maryland,  435. 

Massachusetts,  435. 

New  York,  436. 

North  Carolina,  436. 

Ohio,  436, 437. 

Pennsylvania,  437. 

Rhode  Island,  437. 

German  schools  and  German  teaching, 
437-439. 

German-American  schools,  437. 

German-American   teachers*   associa- 
tion, 438. 

Objections  to  the  study  of  "  German  " 
in  our  schools  answered,  438, 439. 

Germany  the  cradle  of  the  reformation 
in  schools,  439. 
Society,  crime,  and  criminala,  421, 422. 

Prison  congress,  delegates  present  at, 
421. 

Number  of  prisons,  houses  of  correc- 
tion, and  reform  schools,  421. 

Papers  considering  various   systems 
read  and  diBousse<l,  421, 422. 

Prison  discipline,  422. 

National  pnson  association,  422. 
South  Carolina,  285. 

Obstacles   to   establishment   of  free 
schools  in,  285. 

Indifference  to  education,  285. 

Prejudice  against  mixed  schools,  285. 

Saturday  normal  school,  285. 

Schools  for  freedmen,  285. 

Names  of  State  and  county  superin- 
tendents, 285. 

Statistical  details  by  counties,  285. 
Tables. 

ACTicnltural  and  scientific  schools,  528. 

Alabama,  school  statistics  of,  85,  86. 

Blind,  institutions  for,  534. 

California,  school  statistics  of,  96,  97. 

Cities,  specimen  tables  of^  f  59-561. 

Colleges,  statistics  of,  506-^17. 

Conmiercial  colleges,  statistics  of,  529. 

Connecticut,  school  statistics  of,  102. 

Dakota,  school  statistics  of,  530. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  statistics  of^  530. 

District  of  Columbia,  school  popula- 
tion in,  16, 17. 

Florida,  school  statistics  of,  108. 

Idaho,  school  statistics  of,  322. 

Idiots,  statistics  of,  535. 

Illinois,  school  statistics  of,  120-122. 

Illiteracy,  statistics  of,  470-481. 

Indiana,  school  statistics  of,  128-130. 

Indians,  population  and  schools  of, 
348-352. 

Indians,  liabilities  of  United  States  to, 
353,354. 

Inebriates,  statistics  of,  535. 

Insane,  statistics  of,  532,  533. 

Iowa,  statistics  of,  133-139. 

Kansas,  school  statistics  of,  144-146. 

Law  schools,  statistics  of,  521. 

Ijibraries,  statistics  of,  541, 542. 

Louisiana,  school  statistics  of;  151, 152. 

Maine,  school  statistics  of;  155. 

Maryland,  school  statistics  of,  164. 
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Msssackoaetts,  school  statistics  at,  183. 

184. 
Medical  colleges,  &Ai.j  52^-625. 
Michigan,  bc&oI  statistics  of.  190-193. 
Minnesota,  school  statistics  o^  198, 199. 
Miscellaneous  special  schools,  535. 
Missouri,  school  statistics  of^  210,  211. 
Montana,  sdiool  statistics  or,  325. 
Nevada,  school  statistics  of;  214. 
New  Hampshire,  school  statistics  of; 

219,  220. 
New  Jersey,  school  statistics  of,  225, 

226. 
New  York,  school  statistics  of,  242-247. 
Normal  schools,  statistics  of,  526, 527. 
Ohio,  school  statistics  of,  260-267. 
Pennsylvania,  school  statistics  of;  276- 

281. 
Prisons,  statistics  of;  548-557. 
Reformatories,  statistics  of,  543-547. 
Rhode  Island,  school  statistics  of,  284. 
School  expenditures  in  States.  71. 
School  statistics,  general,  of  States, 

504,505. 
South  Carolina,  school  statistics  of,285. 
Tennessee,  school  statistics  of;  288, 289. 
Territories,  area  of,  and  school  lands 

in,  3.36. 
Territories,  schools  and  poptilation  in, 

28. 
Theological  seminaries,  statistics  of, 

518-520. 
Utah,  school  statistics  of,  331,  332. 
Washington,  school  rooms  in,  18. 
Washington  County,  school  statistics 

of,  317. 
West  Point  Academy,  statistics  of, 

558. 
Young  Men's  Christian   Association, 

statistics  of,  536-540. 
Tennessee,  286-289. 

Summary  of  school  statistics  of,  286. 
Old  school  law,  286. 
Revised  school  law  of  1867, 
Difficulties  encountered  in  organiza- 
tion of  schools,  286,  287. 
Efforts  to  secure  training  of  teachers, 

287. 
Aid  offered  by  agent  of  Peabody  fund 

and  others,  287. 
Destruction  of  school  property  during 

the  war,  287. 
Repeal  of  revised  law  and  restoratiou 

of  old,  ^. 
State  supervision  abolished,  287. 
Names  or  county  superintendents,  288, 

289. 
Statistical  details   by  counties,  288, 

289. 
Texas,  290. 

Constitutional  provision  of,  for  schools 

in  1869, 290. 
Delay  in  effecting  school  organization, 

Opi)osition  by  State  legislature,  290. 
Desire  for  Congress  to  take  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  290. 
Utah.  328. 

Organization  of  Territory,  328. 
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Sammary  of  school  statistics  of,  328. 

Disparity  of  wages  paid  male  and  fe- 
male teachers,  328. 

Desire  for  qnaMed  teachers,  328. 

Position  of  Utah  as  regsuxLs  the  school 
lands,  328. 

Wards  and  guardians,  328,  329. 

Deseret  alphabet,  329. 

Features  of  school  law  of  Territory, 
329. 

University  of  Deseret,  329. 

Desire  of  the  people  for  schools,  330. 

Need  of  aid  from  Government,  330. 

Addresses  of  State  and  county  super- 
intendents, 331,  332. 

Statistical  details  by  counties,  331, 332. 
Vermont,  290-292. 

Summary  of  school  statistics  of,  290. 

Absenteeism,  novel  remedy  proposed, 
290,291. 

More  appropriate  work  lor  ladies  than 
voting,  291. 

Academies,  normal  schools,  and  teach- 
ers' institutes,  291. 

What  was  done  with  the  State  school 
fund,  291. 

District  system,  291, 292. 

Obstacles   to   the   efficiency   of  the 
schools,  291, 292. 

Revei*ence  for  ancient  landmarks,  292. 

Education  and  tobacco,  292. 

Attendance,  remarks  on,  292. 

Teachers'  institutes,  292. 

Names  of  city  superintendents,  292. 
Virginia,  293-299. 

System  of  free  public  schools  estab 
lished  in,  293. 

Views  of  superintendent  upon,  293. 

System  in  Prussia,  293. 

Pauperism  in  southern  Europe,  293. 

Crime  and  poverty  in  England,  293. 

Condition  in  other  nations  having  free 
schools,  293. 

Cheapness  of  free  school  system,  293, 
294. 

Immigration  and  free  schools,  294. 

Message  of  governor  to  legislature, 
294,  295. 

Agricultural  College  land  grant,  294. 

Necessity  for  educating  the  colored 
jseople,  295. 

Failure  of  mixed  schools,  295. 

Features  of  school  system,  295,  296. 

Board  of  education  consists  of,  duties 
of,  295. 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
elected  by,  duties  of,  295. 

County  superintendents,  appointment 
of,  duties  of,  295. 

Teachers,    school     houses,    schools, 
branches  taught,  296. 

Provision  against  mixed  schools,  296. 
School  funds,  296,  297. 
Peabody  fund,  297. 

Colored  Normal  Industrial  School,  297. 
Qualifications  needed  by  county  su- 
perintendents, 297. 
State  and  county  supervision,  297. 
Name  of  State  supermtendent,  298. 
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Names  of  county  superintendents,  298, 

299. 
Washington  Territory,  333. 
Organization  of,  2l33, 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  333. 
Meager  statistics  of  schools  in,  333. 
Colleges,  333. 
Indian  education,  334. 
Society  of  the  Teixitory,  334. 
Freedom  from  crime,  334. 
West  Virginia,  299-301. 
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